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NOTICE  OF  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


Born's  Latin  translation  of  Kant's  Critick  of  Pure 
Reason  has  long  been  before  the  literary  world :  that 
of  Mantovani  in  Italian  has  likewise  been  known 
for  some  years  ;  and  recently  a  French  one  by  Tissot 
has  appeared.  An  English  translation,  with  all  these 
means  now  existiog  for  the  better  comprehending 
of  the  ori^al,  may  therefore  seem  superfluous  to 
such  as  have  already  made  themselves  in  some  degree 
conversant  with  Kant's  views  :  but  to  those  who  may 
be  entirely  unacquainted  with  bis  principles,  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  study  of  the  system 
itself,  are  sufficiently  fonuidable  to  render  it  de- 
sirable to  remove,  as  much  as  possible,  all  other 
impediments  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  Author 
whose  influence  has  produced  so  great  a  movement 
in  mental  philosophy  generally.  In  the  hope  of 
cleziring  away  some  difficulties,  and  believing  that 
much  of  what  is  deemed  by  many  to  be  unintelligible 
in  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  mainly  arises  from  the 
obscurity    of   language    in    which    it    ie    couched. 


▼I  NOTICB    OF   THE    TBANSLATOR. 

the  foUcmiDg  translation  has  been  attempted.  It  is 
true,  that,  beBides  the  foreign  publications  alluded  to, 
several  works  explanatory  of  the  system  have  at 
different  times  Issued  from  the  press ;  but  still  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  all  that  is  required  for  the  full 
elucidation  of  the  philosopher  of  Kdnigsberg.  Not 
that  it  is  intended  either  to  underrate  the  writings 
which  have  appeared  in  English  upon  this  subject  by 
Nitsch,  WiUich,  or  Beck,  or  lightly  to  appreciate  the 
French  epitomes  of  Villars,  Kinker,  or  Schoen,  all 
of  which  are  highly  valuable  helps  to  the  Student  of 
Kant's  Philosophy,  but  it  is  evident  that  these 
productions,  from  their  very  nature,  must  unavoid- 
ably omit  much  that  is  essential  to  a  full  exposition  of 
80  entirely  novel  and  original  a  mode  of  philosophizing. 
The  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Londinensis,  upon 
the  Critick  of  Pure  Reason,  is  the  most  elaborate 
interpretation  of  the  system  which  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  an  English  garb:  and,  from  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  the  eesthetick  portion  of  the  work 
itself  is  there  rendered,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
general  subject  is  handled,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  translation  of  the  whole  of  Kant's  treatise, 
announced  many  years  ago  as  then  in  preparation 
by  Mr.  Wi^man  (the  author  of  the  article  in 
question),  has  never  been  laid  before  the  PubUc. 
In  the  following  pages  the  reader  will  readily  per- 
ceive that  elegance  of  diction  has  on  all  occasions 
been  sacrificed  to  a  faithfiil  cast  of  the  original, 
and  the  literal  version  constantly  preferred  to  cir- 


NOTICE    OP   THE    TKANSLATOR.  VU 

cmulocutioi).  Where  the  nature  of  the  Grerman 
language,  differing  as  it  does  irom  the  English  in  its 
declinable  relatiyes,  &c.,  has  not  rendered  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  antecedent  necessary,  this  last  has  been 
supplied  in  the  translation,  and  where,  moreover,  it 
might  be  ambiguous  to  which  of  the  substantives  in 
a  sentence  reference  was  made,  that  substantive  which 
is  the  subject  has  been  itself  inserted.  With  every 
endeavour,  however,  to  be  correct,  the  translator  feels 
how  frequently  he  may  have  failed  in  a  right  under- 
standing of  bis  Author.  This  misfortune  he  shares 
in  common  with  the  translators  before  named,  who 
hardly  ever  seem  to  have  agreed  with  one  another  in 
their  renderings  of  those  passages  which  constitute 
the  great  difficulties  of  the  original. 

Should  the  following  effort  be  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  a  second  edition,  it  would  then  he  the  transla- 
tor's wish  to  add  notes  and  parallel  passages,  illustra- 
tive of  those  pecuUarities  which  are  considered  to  be 
the  stumbling  blocks  of  the  Kantian  System,  and  to 
embody  in  his  observations  the  views  of  different 
foreign  writers,  and  of  Mellin  in  particular,  whose 
dictionary  of  Kant  is  in  itself  a  mine  of  Piiilosophy. 
At  present  he  has  mainly  to  entreat  the  indulgence  of 
his  readers  for  the  style  of  the  translation  itself,  and 
most  especially  for  such  errors  as  may  have  crept 
into  it  from  inattention  or  ignorance. 


BACO  DE  VEKULAMIO. 


Itutauratio  Magna. — Pbafatio. 
Db  nobis  irsm  ■ilbmus  :  de  re  autbm,  qu£  aoitub,  pttihus  : 

UT  HOMINES  EAM  NOIf  OPINIONEH,  BED  0PD8  BBSB  CCMHTKNT ;  AC 
PBO  CBRTO  HABEANT,  NON  SBCTA  NOB  ALICUJDB  AUT  PLACTTI,  BED 
UTU4TATIS     ET     A1IPL1TUDIN18     HUMANE     FDNDAUENTA     MOLIKI. 

Deindb  ut  suis  comhooib  smi — in   COUMOKE  CONSUJLAKT — pr 

IPSI  IN  PARTEM  VENIANT.  P8£TEHBA  UT  BENE  SPBRENT,  NEQDE 
InsTAVKATIONBH  HOOTHAM  ut  atJlDDAM  INFINtTHM  ET  (JLT&A 
UOBTALE  PINQANT  ST  ANIMO  CONOIPIANT  :  QUUM  REVBHA  SIT  IN- 
FINITI  ZEBOBI8  PINIB  ET  TERMINUS  LBOiriMUS. 


PRE  F AC  E 

TO    THE    SECOND   EDITION. 


'Whether  the  elaboration  of  cognitions  which  belong 
to  the  business  of  reason,  takes  the  sure  march  of  a 
science  or  not,  is  easily  judged  of  by  the  result. 
If,  after  many  arrangements  and  preparations  made,  so 
soon  as  the  object  is  approached,  the  elaboration 
comes  to  a  stand,  or,  if  in  order  to  reach  this  object, 
we  must  go  back  again  frequently,  and  strike  into 
another  path,  and  besides,  if  it  be  not  possible  to 
render  different  fellow  labourers  unanimous  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  common  end  is  to  be  pursued  ;  we 
may  then  always  be  convinced,  that  such  a  study  is 
still  far  from  taking  the  sure  course  of  a  science,  but 
is  a  mere  feeler,  and  it  is  already  a  merit,  as  regards 
reason,  to  discover  this  path,  in  case  it  is  possible, 
although  much  must  be  given  up  as  vain,  which  was 
comprized  without  due  consideration,  in  the  object 
previously  proposed. 

That  Logic  has  proceeded  in  this  sure  course, 
already  from  the  earliest  times,  may  be  seen  from  this, 
that  since  Aristotle  it  has  not  been  necessitated  to 
retrace  a  step,  unless,  perhaps,  we  may  be  disposed  to 
reckon  the  brushing  away  of  some  superfluous  sub- 
tleties from  it,  or  the  clearer  determination  of  what  had 
been  propounded,  hut  which  belong  more  to  the  ele- 
gance than  the  certainty  of  the  science,  as  amehorations. 
It  is  however  remarkable  with  respect  to  Logic, 
that  hitherto  it  has  not  been  able  to  make  any  step 
forwards,  and  therefore  to  all  appearance  seems  to  be 


concluded  and  completed.  For,  if  some  modems 
thought  to  extend  It,  by  this,  that  they  pushed  in,  partly 
psychological  chapters  of  the  different  cognition-facul- 
ties (Imagination  and  Wit),  partly  metaphysical,  as  to 
the  origin  of  cognition,  or  as  to  the  different  kind 
of  certitude,  according  to  the  difference  of  objects, 
(Idealism,  Scepticism,  &c.)  partly  anthropological,  of 
prejudices  (the  causes  of  the  same  and  remedies) ;  this 
then  proceeded  from  tbeir  ignorance  of  the  particular 
nature  of  this  science.  It  is  not  augmentation, 
but  disfiguration  of  the  sciences,  when  we  allow 
their  boundaries  to  run  into  one  another;  but  the 
boundary  of  Logic  is  very  closely  determined  by  this, 
that  it  is  a  science  which  fully  exposes  and  strictly  shows 
nothing  but  the  formal  rules  of  all  Thinking,  (whether 
this  be  Jl  priori  or  empirical — have  whatever  origin 
or  object  it  will — meet  in  our  mind  with  accidental  or 
natural  impediments.) 

That  it  has  thus  succeeded  so  well  with  Logic,  for 
this  advantage  it  has  simply  to  thank  its  limitation, 
whereby  it  is  allowed,  nay  in  fact  compelled  to  make 
abstraction  of  all  objects  of  cognition  and  their 
difference ;  and  consequently  the  Understanding  has 
in  Logic  nothing  further  to  do  than  with  itself 
and  its  form.  Much  more  difficult  must  it  naturally 
be  for  Reason  to  strike  into  the  sure  way  of  science, 
if  it  have  to  do  not  only  with  itself,  but  also 
with  objects — consequently  Logic  as  Propsedeutick 
only  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  outer  court  of  the 
sciences,  and,  if  the  question  be  with  respect  to 
cognitions,  one  certainly  presupposes  logic  for  the 
judgment  thereof,  but  must  seek  their  acquisition  in 
the  properly  and  objectively  so  called  Sciences. 

Now,  so  far  as  Reason  is  to  exist  in  these,  some- 
thing then  k  priori  must  therein  be  cognized,  and 
its  cognition  may  be  referred  in  two  ways  to  its  object, 
either  to  determine  simply  this  object  and  its  con- 
ception, (which  must  be  given  from  elsewhere)  or. 


to  make  it  real.  The  first  ia  theoretic,  the  other  prac- 
tical Cognition  of  reason.  The  pure  part  of  both 
must  alone  previously  be  treated,  however  little  or 
however  much  it  may  contain,  that  is  to  say,  that 
part  wherein  reason  determines  its  object  wholly  & 
priori,  and  what  proceeds  ftvm  other  sources,  must 
not  be  mixed  up  with  it ;  for  it  is  a  bad  administra- 
tion of  means,  if  we  spend  blindly  our  income,  without 
afterwards,  if  those  means  become  straitened,  being 
able  to  distinguish  which  department  of  receipt  can 
bear  the  expence,  and  where  this  must  be  curtailed. 

Mathematick  and  Physics  are  the  two  theoretical 
cognitions  of  reason,  which  are  to  determine  their 
oljects  k  priori — the  first  quite  pure — the  second  at 
least  in  part  pure,  but  then  also  in  proportion  to  other 
sources  of  cognition  than  those  of  reason. 

Mathematick  has  from  the  earliest  times  to  which 
the  history  of  human  reason  extends,  amongst  the 
remarkable  nations  of  Greece,  proceeded  in  the  secure 
way  of  a  science.  But,  we  must  not  think  that  it  has 
been  as  easy  for  it,  as  for  logic,  to  fall  upon  that 
royal  way,  or  rather  itself  to  open  it,  where  reason 
has  only  to  do  with  itself — 1  believe  rather,  that  for 
a  long  time  (particularly  amongst  the  Egyptians),  with 
respect  to  mathematick,  it  remained  feeling  its  way, 
and  this  change  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  revolution, 
which  the  happy  conceit  of  an  individual,  by  trying, 
brought  about,  whence  the  road  which  must  be  taken 
for  the  future,  could  not  any  more  be  missed,  and  the 
certain  path  of  a  science  was  struck  out,  and  indicated 
for  all  ages  and  to  an  infinite  distance.  The  history  of 
this  revolution  in  the  mode  of  thinking,  which  is  far 
more  important  than  the  discovery  of  the  way  round 
the  famous  Cape  of  Giood  Hope,  and  of  the  fortunate 
individual  who  accomplished  it,  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  Yet  the  tradition  which  Diogenes  Laertitis  trans- 
mits to  us,  who  names  the  supposed  inventor  of  ele- 
ments the  sUghtest  in  geometrical  demonstration,  and 


according  to  the  general  judgment,  not  requiring  a 
proof,  indicates  that  the  remembrance  of  the  change, 
which  was  effected  by  means  of  the  first  trace  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  new  way,  must  have  appeared  extremely 
important  to  mathematicians,  and  thereby  become 
imperishable.  Upon  him  who  first  demonstrated 
the  e^ilateral  Triangle,  (he  may  have  been  called 
T^les,  or  what  we  please,)  a  light  opened,  for  he 
found,  that  he  must  investigate,  not  that  which  he  saw 
in  the  figure,  or  yet  in  its  mere  conception,  and,  as  it 
were,  thereof  learn  its  properties,  but  (by  construc- 
tion) must  produce,  that  which  he  represented  and 
therein  thought  il  priori  according  to  the  conceptions 
themselves,  and  that,  in  order  securely  to  know 
something  k  priori,  he  must  not  attribute  anything  to 
the  thing,  but  what  followed  necessarily  from  that 
which  he  had  placed  in  it  himself,  according  to  his 
conception. 

With  Physics  it  was  much  longer  before  they  took 
the  high  road  of  a  science;  for  it  is  only  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  ingenious  Bacon  of  Verulam  partly  suggested, 
partly,  as  men  were  already  upon  the  track  of  the 
same,  more  animated  this  discover}',  which  can  only 
be  just  in  the  same  way  explained  by  a  rapid  previous 
revolution  in  the  mode  of  thinking.  I  will  take  into 
consideration  here  Physics,  only  so  far  as  they  are 
founded  upon  empirical  principles. 

As  Galilei  caused  his  balls  to  roll  along  the 
inclined  plane,  with  a  weight  chosen  by  himself,  or 
as  Torricelli  caused  air  to  sustain  a  weight,  which  he 
himself  had  judged  to  be  equal  to  a  column  of  water 
previously  know  to  him,  or,  at  a  still  later  period, 
as  Stahl  changed  metals  into  chalk  and  this  again 
into  metal,  in  taking  away  from  or  adding  some- 
thmg  to  them,  a  li^t  rose  upon*  all  natural  Phi- 


losophers.  They  comprehended,  that  reason  only 
perceives  that  which  it  itself  produces  according  to 
its  design,  that  it  must  precede  with  the  principles  of 
its  judgments  according  to  constant  laws,  and  compel 
nature  to  answer  its  questions,  and  not  allow  itself  as 
it  were,  only  to  be  led  in  leading  strings — for,  other- 
wise, contingent  observations,  made  according  to  no 
previously  projected  plan,  are  not  at  all  connected  in 
a  necessary  law,  which  reason  yet  seeks  for  and  re- 
quires. Reason,  with  its  principles  on  the  one  hand, 
according  to  which  alone  concordant  phenomena 
could  hold  true  as  laws,  and  on  the  other,  with  ex- 
periment, which  it  has  imagined  according  to  those 
principles,  must  refer  to  nature  certainly,  in  order  to 
be  instructed  by  it,  but  not  in  the  character  of  a 
scholar,  who  allows  himself  to  be  taught  everything 
which  Uie  teacher  chooses,  but  of  a  constituted  judge, 
who  compels  the  witnesses  to  answer  those  questions 
which  he  proposes  to  them.  And  thus,  in  fact,  physics 
are  indebted  for  such  an  advantageous  revolution  in 
their  mode  of  thinking  only  to  the  idea,  agreeably  to 
that  which  reason  itself  has  introduced  into  nature, 
of  seeking  that  in  it  (not  of  imagining  it),  which 
reason  must  team  from  nature,  and  whereof  it  of 
itself  would  not  know  anything.  By  this  first  of  all 
have  physics  been  brought  into  the  sure  way  of  a 
science,  when  through  so  many  ages,  they  had  done 
nothing  more  than  merely  grope  about  here  and 
there. 

In  respect  of  Metaphysics,  as  an  entirely  isolated 
speculative  cognition  of  reason  which  raises  itself 
wholly  above  the  instruction  of  experience,  and,  in 
fact,  by  means  of  mere  conceptions,  (not  as  raathe- 
raatick,  by  application  of  the  same  to  intuition]  ,where, 
therefore  reason  itself  is  to  be  its  own  scholar,  the 
fate  has  hitherto  not  been  so  favourable,  that  it  has 
been  able  to  strike  into  the  sure  path  of  a  science  ; 
although   it  is  older  than  all   the   rest,  and  would 


endure,  if  even  the  remainder  were  all  to  be  wholly 

swallowed  up  in  the  vortes  of  an  all  annihilating  bar- 
barism. For  reason  continually  comes  to  a  stand-still 
therein,  even  when  it  wishes  to  see  k  priori  those  laws 
which  the  most  common  experience  (as  it  pretends) 
confirms.  We  are  compelled  to  retrace  our  steps  num- 
berless times  in  metaphysick,  since  we  find  that  we  are 
not  led  whither  we  wish,  and  as  to  what  concerns  the 
accordance  of  its  followers  as  to  assertions,  it  is  still 
so  far  remored  then  from  this,  that  it  is  rather  an  arena 
for  combat ;  which  seems  quite  especially  destined  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  its  powers  in  mock  contest, 
where  no  combatant  ever  has  been  able  to  gain  the 
least  ground,  and  to  found  upon  his  victory  a  perma- 
nent possession.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  its 
procedure  hitherto  has  been  a  mere  groping  about  here 
and  there,  and  what  is  the  worst,  amongst  mere  con- 
ceptions. 

Now  whence  happens  it,  that  here  no  secure  road 
of  Science  has  yet  been  to  be  found  ?  Is  it,  per- 
haps, impossible  ?  Wherefore,  then,  has  nature  ex- 
plored our  reason  with  restless  sohcitude,  to  search 
into  this,  as  one  of  its  most  important  matters  ?  Still 
more,  how  little  cause  have  we  to  place  confidence 
in  our  reason,  if  it  not  only  abandons  us  in  one  of  the 
most  important  points  of  our  curiosity,  but  amuses  us 
by  illusions,  and  in  the  end  deceives  us  I  Or  if  the 
road  only  hitherto  has  been  missed,  what  indications 
can  we  make  use  of,  in  order  to  hope  that  through  re- 
newed enquiry  we  shall  be  more  fortunate  than  others 
have  been  before  us. 

I  should  think,  the  examples  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy, — which  are  become  what  they  now 
are  by  means  of  a  revolution  operated  at  once — ^were 
sufficiently  remarkable,  in  order  to  investigate  the  es- 
sential part  of  that  change  in  the  mode  of  thinking 
which  is  become  so  advantageous  to  them,  and  in  this 
regard  to  imitate  them  so  far  at  least  in  the  attempt,  as 


their  analogy,  as  cogoitiona  of  reason  with  metaphysics 

allows.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  received,  that  all  our 
cognition  must  regulate  itself  according  to  the  objects, 
yet  all  attempts  to  make  out  something  &  priori  by 
means  of  conceptions  respecting  such,  whereby  our  cog- 
nitions would  be  extended,  have  proved  under  this  sup- 
position abortive.  Let  it  be  once,  therefDre,tried,whether 
we  do  not  succeed  better  in  the  problems  of  metaphysics , 
when  we  admit  that  the  objects  must  regulate  them- 
selves according  to  our  cognition, — which  thus  ac- 
cords already  better  with  the  desired  possibility  of  their 
cognition  &  priori,  which  is  to  decide  somethii^  with 
respect  to  objects,  before  they  are  given  to  us. — ^The 
drcnmstances  in  this  case  are  precisely  the  same,  as 
with  the  first  thoughts  of  Copemicua,  who,  since  he 
did  not  make  any  way  in  the  explanation  of  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  when  he  supposed  the  whole 
firmament  turned  round  the  spectator,  sought  whether 
it  might  not  answer  better,  if  he  left  the  spectator  him- 
self to  torn,  and  the  stars,  on  the  contrary,  at  rest. — 
Now,  in  metaphysics,  as  to  what  concerns  the  intuition 
of  objects,  we  may  try  in  the  same  way.  If  the  in- 
tuition must  regulate  itself  according  to  ^e  property  of 
the  objects,  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  know  anything 
with  regard  to  it  k  priori,  but  if  the  object  regulates 
itself,  (as  object  of  the  senses,)  according  to  the  property 
of  our  faculty  of  intuition,  I  can  very  well  represent 
to  myself  this  possibility.  But,  since  I  cannot  remain 
stationary  with  these  intuitions  if  they  are  to  become 
cognitions,  but  must  refer  them,  as  representations,  to 
sometiiing  as  object,  and  determine  this  object  by  means 
of  them,  I  can  admit  that  the  conceptions  whereby 
I  bring  about  this  determination,  either  regulate  them- 
selves according  to  the  object,  and  then  I  am  again 
in  the  same  difficulty  respecting  the  mode,  as  I  can 
h  priori  thereof  know  anything — or  I  admit,  that  the 
objects,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  expmffnce,  in  which 
alone  (as  given  objects)  they  are  known,   regulates 
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itself  aca)rding  to  these  conceptions,  and  I  thus  see  im- 
mediately an  easy  escape,  hecause  experience  itself  is  a 
mode  of  cognition  which  requires  Understanding,  the 
rule  of  whidi  I  must  suppose  in  myself,  before  objects 
yet  are  given  to  me — consequently  k  priori,  whicb 
rule  is  expressed  in  cognitions  a  priori,  and  according 
to  which  cognitioDB  therefore  all  objects  of  experience 
must  necessarily  regulate  themselves,  and  coincide 
therewith.  As  to  what  concerns  objects,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  thought  by  means  of  reason  merely,  and, 
indeed,  necessarily,  but  which  (90  at  least  as  reason 
thinks  them)  cannot  be  given  at  all  in  experience,  the 
attempts  to  think  them  (for  still  they  must  let  them- 
selves be  thought)  will  hereafter  furnish  an  excellent 
touchstone  of  that  which  we  admit  as  the  changed 
method  of  the  mode  of  thinking,  namely,  that  we 
only  know  that,  k  priori,  of  things  which  we  place  in 
them  ourselves.* 

This  attempt  succeeds  as  we  could  desire,  and 
promises  to  metaphysick  in  its  first  part,  the  sure 
march  of  a  science,  that  is  to  say,  where  it  concerns 
itself  with  conceptions  k  priori,  whereof  the  corres- 
ponding objects  may  be  given  conformable  to  these 
in  experience.  For  we  may  very  well  explain  ac- 
cording to  this  change  in  the  mode  of  thinking, 
the  possibility  of  a  cognition  k  priori,  and  what  is 
still  more,  furnish  the  laws  with  their  satisfactory 
proofs,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  k  priori  of.  nature 

■  Tbii  method  loutated  from  the  Natanl  Philoaopheneoniiiti,  coiueqiiBiitlj, 
in  thil — to  leek  the  elements  of  pure  reuon  in  thet  wUeA  euf  be  oppoitier 
e«t^lrmed  by  exptrimmt.  Nov,  no  eiperimeitt  can  be  made  «i^  its  c^iett  in' 
the  eiaminatioD  of  pure  reeiou,  (u  in  ph  jiic*,)  cspedaUjr  when  they  ere  attempted 
out  of  and  bejand  the  UmitB  of  ponible  experience,  ooniequentlr.  it  will  onl?  be 
feaiible  with  cvutptiom  and  jrrmc^plw  which  we  admit  k  priori,  eince,  ^tiato 
Bar,  one  bo  diiposes  them,  that  the  leme  objects  maj  be  coiuidered  on  (Ae  one 
hand,  as  otqects  of  the  senses  and  of  the  nndergtlnding  for  experience,  and  yet, 
on  lit  atktr  ildiirf,  as  objeeta  which  we  merel;  think,  perhaps,  for  reason  isolated 
and  forcing  itielf  out  beyond  the  limiti  of  experience,  conieqaently,  in  two  dif- 
ftsrtnt  wajB.  And  if  itis  found,  that  whin  things  areconaider^  from  snch  donble 
point  of  Tiew,  accordance  with  the  prindpte  of  pnre  resaon  takei  place,  bat  that 
from  a  single  point  of  riew  an  unaToidable  opposition  of  reason  iriseB  with  itaelf, 
experiment  thai  deeidcB  in  fkTOnr  of  the  correctness  of  the  diitiactian  in  question. 


as  the  complex  of  the  objects  of  experience,  both 
which  things  would  be  impossible  according  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  up  to  this  time.  But  there  fol- 
lows from  this  deduction  of  our  faculty  of  cognizing  k 
priori,  in  the  first  part  of  metaphysick,  a  surprising 
result,  and  according  to  appearance,  a  very  disadvanta- 
geous one,  as  to  its  whole  object,  which  object  engages 
file  second  part,  namely,  that  with  this  result  we  can 
never  come  out  beyond  the  Umits  of  possible  experi- 
ence, which,  however,  is  precisely  the  most  essential 
business  of  this  science.  But  exactly  in  this  lies  the 
experiment  of  a  counter-proof  of  the  truth  of  the  re- 
sult of  that  first  estimate  of  our  reason-cognitioa  k 
priori,  namely,  that  it  only  refers  to  phenomena,  but 
on  the  other  hand  lets  the  things  in  themselves  re- 
main aa  real  of  themselves,  but  unknown  to  us.  For 
that  which  stimulates  us  to  go  out  beyond  the  limits 
of  experience  and  of  all  phenomena,  is  the  Uncondi- 
tioned, which  reason  requires  in  the  things  in  them- 
selves necessarily  and  with  every  right,  for  all  that  is 
conditioned,  and  the  series  of  conditions  as  thereby 
completed.  Now,  if  it  is  found,  that  if  we  admit  our 
cognition  of  experience  regulates  itself  according  to 
objects,  as  things  in  themselves,  the  unconditioned 
cannot  be  at  all  thought  without  contradiction,  hut  on 
the  contrary,  if  we  admit  that  our  representation  of 
things  as  they  are  given  to  us,  does  not  regulate  itself 
according  to  these  as  things  in  themselves,  but  that 
these  objects  as  phenomena,  rather  regulate  themselves 
according  to  our  mode  of  representation,  the  contradic- 
tion disappears — and,  consequently,  that  the  uncondi- 
tioned must  not  be  met  with  in  things,  so  far  as  we 
know  them,  (as  they  are  given  to  us,)  but,  in  fact,  in 
them,  so  far  as  we  do  not  know  them,  as  things  in 
themselves ;  it  is  then  evident,  that  what  we  in  the 
outset  admitted  as  an  experiment,  has  a  foundation.* 

*  nii«  eiperiiiiaat  of  purs  rauon  poficnei  grut  renmblancs  with  that  of  (JU 
iriiich  thcf  tntfOBaOj  tann  the  trial  by  rtdtietion,  bnt  in  gencnl  thi 
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Now,  there  still  always  remains  to  us  to  be  sought, 

after  all  progress  in  this  field  of  the  supersensible  haa 
been  denied  to  speculative  reason,  whether  it  does  not 
find  data  in  its  practical  cognition,  for  determining 
such  transcendent  conception  of  reason  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned, and  for  arriving  in  such  a  way,  according  to 
the  desire  of  metaphysick,  out  beyond  the  limits  of 
all  possible  experience,  by  means  of  our  cognitions  k 
priori,  though  onlypossible  in  a  practical  respect.  And 
by  such  a  procedure,  speculative  reason  has  still  always 
at  least  procured  us  place  for  such  an  extension, 
although  it  were  compelled  to  leave  the  same  unoc- 
cupied, and  it,  therefore,  remains  allowable  to  us, 
nay,  we  are,  in  fact,  thereto  invited  by  reason,  to  sup- 
ply it,  if  we  are  able,  by  means  of  the  practical  data 
of  the  same.* 

In  the  above  attempt  to  change  the  previous  march 
of  metaphysick,  and  as  we  thereby  propose,  according 
to  the  example  of  the  geometricians  and  natural  phi- 
losophers, to  undertake  an  entire  revolution  in  it,  the 
business  of  the  Critick  of  pure  speculative  reason  at 
present  consists.  It  is  a  treatise  upon  method,  not  a 
system  of  science  itself,  but  yet,  nevertheless,  it  indi- 
cates the  whole  contour  of  the  same,  as  well  in  respect 
of  its  Umits,  as  likewise  its  whole  internal  organiza- 

tynlAedc  proctdnrt.  The  utaljeii  of  the  naltpAyieioH  diridei  pure  n^Hon 
k  prioii  into  two  ver;  diisimilar  elemente,  namelf ,  that  of  thingi  H  phenomeui, 
uul  tben  of  tbingi  in  tliemselTea.  Dialerlici  caojoiaa  tgaia  both  jx  tmiton  iritb 
the  Dccntu-j  rcaion-idea  of  the  l/ncondilioned,  and  finds  that  thii  snuoD  pro- 
ceeda  never  otherwiae  ihui  bj  meuu  of  the  diitinctioD  ia  queitioa,  vMch, 
therefore,  a  the  true  one. 

•  So  the  central  laws  of  motioa  of  the  heaveiil;  bediea  fnmiahed  complete 
certUDt;  to  that  which  Copimiau  in  the  oat*et  only  admitted  ai  hypothcaia, 
and  show,  at  the  lame  time,  the  invisible  force  connecting  the  nniTcrae,  (that 
of  Ktwtanian  atlriction],  which  waold  alwa^  hire  remained  undiicoTered, 
if  the  former  (CoptrntcuM)  bod  not  ventured  ia  a  manoer  contrary  U>  the  aeaaei, 
but  itiU  a  true  one,  to  search  far  the  ohscrTed  molioni,  not  in  the  beaTenly 
olgecti,  bat  ia  the  apectalor  of  them.  I  Kt  forth  In  thii  preface,  the  change 
in  the  mode  of  thinking  which  hai  taken  place  in  Crilick  analogoui  to  the 
fajpDtheais  in  queition  only  ai  hypolbeaia,  although  it  will  be  demooEtrated 
fat  the  trealixt  ilielf,  not  hypotbetically  but  apodictiealty,  from  the  nstaiv  of 
onr  repmcDtationB  of  apace  and  time,  and  the  elemeutw?  conceptioni  of  the 
nndentanding,  merely,  in  order  to  render  obiervabla  the  firtt  attenpti  of  loch 
a  ehanga,  which  are  ^wayi  hypothetical. 


tion.  For  pure  spectilative  reason  haa  this  peculiar  to 
itself,  that  it  can  and  must  measure  its  proper  faculty 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
selects  objects  for  thinking,  and  must  also  itself  com- 
pletely enumerate  the  various  modes  of  proposing  to 
itself  problems,  and  thus  indicate  the  whole  outline  of 
a  system  of  metaphysick ;  whilst,  as  to  what  concerns 
the  firat  point,  nothing  can  be  attributed  to  objects  in 
the  cognition  a  priori,  hut  what  the  thinking  subject 
deduces  from  itself,  and,  as  to  what  regards  the  second, 
such  reason  is,  in  respect  of  the  principles  of  cognition 
an  entirely  separate  unity,  existing  of  itself,  in  which 
every  member,  as  in  an  organized  body,  by  reason  of 
all  Ae  others,  and  all  the  others  by  reason  of  one, 
exist, — and  no  principle  can  be  taken  with  certainty 
in  one  relationship,  without  at  the  same  time  having 
investigated  it  in  universal  relationship  to  the  whole 
pure  use  of  reason.  But  Metaphysick  has  also,  on  this 
account,  bad  that  singular  advantage,  which  can  fall  to 
the  lot  of  no  other  science  of  reason  that  has  to  do 
with  objects,  (for  Logick  only  concerns  itself  with  the 
form  of  thinking  in  general,)  that,  if  by  this  critick, 
it  is  brought  into  the  certain  way  of  a  science,  it  can 
entirely  t^dce  possession  of  the  whole  field  of  the  cog- 
nitions belonging  to  it,  and,  therefore,  complete  its 
work,  and  can  leave  it  for  the  use  of  posterity,  as  a 
permanently  fixed  capital,  since  it  has  merely  to  do 
with  principles  and  the  limits  of  its  use,  which  limits 
are  determined  by  it  itself.  To  this  completeness, 
therefore,  is  it  bound  as  fundamental  science  and  of  it 
must  we  be  enabled  to  say,  nil  actum  reputans,  »i  quid 
tuperesaet  agendum. 

But,  it  wdl  be  asked,  what  kind  of  a  treasure  is  that 
then,  which  we  think  of  leaving  to  posterity  in  such  a 
Metaphysick,  purified  by  means  of  critick,  but  thereby 
also  brought  into  a  permanent  state  ?  In  a  super- 
ficial glance  over  the  present  work,  we  shall  believe  we 
perceive  that  the  utility  thereof  is  yet  only  negative, 
b  2 


namely,  never  to  venture  ourselves  out  with  specula- 
tive reason  beyond  the  limits  of  experience — and,  cer- 
t^nly,  this  is  its  first  utility.  But  this  becomes  forth- 
with positive,  when  we  are  aware,  that  the  principles 
with  which  speculative  reason  ventures  out  beyond  its 
limits,  have  not,  indeed,  extension,  but  if  we  consider 
them  more  closely  contraction  of  our  use  of  reason  as 
an  inevitable  consequence,  inasmuch  as  they  threaten 
really  to  extend  the  limits  of  sensibility,  to  which 
they  properly  belong,  over  every  thing,  and  so  indeed 
to  supplant  the  pure  (practical)  use  of  reason.  Con- 
sequently, a  Critick  which  limits  the  former  is  so 
far  negative;  but  whilst  it  thereby  at  the  same  time 
does  away  with  an  obstacle  which  circumscribes  the 
latter  rthe  practicalj  use,  or  even  threatens  doing  away 
with  it  altogether,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  positive  and 
very  important  utihty  as  soon  as  we  are  convinced 
that  there  is  an  absolutely  necessary  practical  use  of 
pure  reason  (the  moral)  in  which  it  extends  itself  in- 
evitably beyond  the  limits  of  sensibility,  for  which  it 
indeed  requires  no  assistance  from  speculative  reason, 
but,  nevertheless,  must  be  secured  against  its  counter- 
action, in  order  not  to  fall  into  contradiction  with 
itself.  To  deny  positive  utility  to  this  office  of  Critidc 
would  be  just  the  same  as  to  say  that  a  poUce  produces 
no  positive  utility,  because  its  principal  business,  after 
all,  is  merely  to  hinder  the  violence  which  citizens 
have  to  fear  from  citizens,  so  that  each  may  follow 
quietly  and  securely  his  vocation.  That  space  and  time 
are  only  forms  of  sensible  intuition,  consequently  only 
conditions  of  the  existence  of  things  as  phenomena— 
that,  farther,  we  have  no  conceptions  of  the  xmder- 
standing,  consequently  also,  have  no  elements  at  all 
for  the  cognition  of  things,  but  so  far  as  correspond- 
ing intuition  can  be  given  to  these  conceptions — con- 
sequently, that  we  can  have  no  cognition  of  an  object 
as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  only  so  far  as  it  is  an  object  of 
sensible  intuition,  that  is,  as  phenomenon,  will  be  shown 


in  the  anafytical  part  of  the  Critick — ^whence  then  fol- 
lows, undoubtedly,  the  limitation  of  all  only  possible 
speculative  cognition  of  reason,  to  naere  objects  of 
experience.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  always  in  this  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  which  must  be  particularly  remarked, 
that  we  must  be  enabled,  at  least,  to  think  these  objects 
as  things  in  themselves,  even  though  not  to  cognize 
them.*  For  otherwise  the  absurd  proposition  would 
thence  result,  that  there  would  be  phenomenon  {appear- 
once)  without  anything  which  then  appeared.  Now, 
if  we  would  assume  that  the  difference  made  necessarily 
by  meaMs  of  our  Critick  of  things  as  objects  of  experience, 
from  these  very  same  objects  as  things  in  themselves, 
were  not  at  all  inade ;  then  the  principle  of  causality,  and 
consequently  of  the  mechanism  of  nature  in  determi- 
nation of  this,  must  be  valid  absolutely  for  all  things 
in  general  as  real  causes.  I  could  not,  therefore, 
say  of  the  self-same  being,  for  example  of  the  human 
soul,  "  Its  wUl  is  tree,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  is  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  nature,  that  is,  is  not 
free,"  without  faUing  into  a  palpable  contradiction, 
because  I  have  taken  the  soul  in  both  propositions  in 
the  selfsame  signification,  namely,  as  thing  in  general 
(as  thing  in  itselt),  and  without  previous  critick  I 
could  not,  indeed,  take  it  otherwise.  But  if  this 
Critick  have  not  erred,  when  it  prescribes  taking  the 
object  in  tivo  meanings,  namely,  as  phenomenon,  or 
as  thing  in  itself ;  if  the  deduction  of  its  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  is  correct,  consequently,  also, 
if  the  principle  of  causality  refers  only  to  things 
taken  in  the  first  sense,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  they 

*  Id  order  to  MjnuH  an  object,  it  is  rtqnlrtd  tor  tbii,  thit  I  etn  demon ntrale 
iti  ponibilit;  (whether  accorifing  Co  the  teitimonj  of  experience  from  Iti  realiCj, 
or,  •  piiDri,  irj  meuu  of  reuon).  Bat  I  can  lAink  what  I  like,  prDrided  onlj 
I  do  not  coDtnidict  myself — that  ie,  if  my  cooceptioa  ii  onlji  a  pouible  thought, 
■ItboBgh  I  cannot  mni«er  ai  to  it,  whether  in  the  complei  of  all  posnibilitiea,  an 
ol^iect  yet  comsponcli  to  tbi*  or  not.  Bat  in  order  to  attiibate  to  aacb  a  con. 
septioD  objective  validity  (real  pouibility,  for  the  former  wai  merel;  logicsl)  for 
thii  something  more  ia  required.  But  there  ii  do  ocoaiont  pretnaelj,  to  aeek 
thkmom,  hi  the  theoretical  lonrcei  of  eogniCiDn,  itmaj  lia  alao  in  tba  practical. 


are  objects  of  experience,  but  yet  these  aceording 

to  the  Becond  meaniBg,  are  not  subjected  to  it,  then 
the  very  same  will,  in  the  phenomenon  (visible  ope- 
rations) is  thought  as  necessarily  conformable  to 
the  law  of  nature,  and  so  far,  not  free,  and  yet  on 
the  other  hand,  as  belonging  to  a  thing  in  itself,  not 
subjected  to  that  law,  consequently  as  free,  without 
on  this  account  any  contradiction  occurring.  Now, 
although  I  cannot  cognize  my  soul,  considered  in  the 
latter  meaning,  by  means  of  my  speculative  reason  (still 
less  by  means  of  empirical  observation)  consequently 
also  not  Uberty,  as  the  property  of  a  being  to  which 
I  ascribe  effects  in  the  sensible  world,  because  to  do 
this,  I  must  cognize  such  a  one,  determined  according 
to  its  existence,  and  yet  not  in  time  (which  is  impos- 
sible, since  I  cannot  support  my  conception  by  any 
intuition),  still  I  can  think  to  myself  liberty — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  representation  thereof  contains,  at  lesist,  no 
contradiction  in  itself,  if  our  critical  separation  of  both 
modes  of  representation  take  place  (the  sensible  and 
intellectual],  and  the  limitation  proceeding  therefrom 
of  the  conceptions  of  the  pure  understanding,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  principles  resulting  firom  these.  Now 
let  it  be  supposed  that  morality  presupposes  neces- 
sarily hberty  (in  the  strictest  sense),  as  a  property  of  OUT 
will,  since  it  introduces  practical  original  principles 
lying  in  our  reason  as  data  of  it,  k  priori,  which  would 
be  impossible  without  the  presupposition  of  Uberty  ; 
but  that  speculative  reason  had  shown  that  this  flibertyj 
cannot  at  all  be  thought — necessarily,  then,  the  first 
presupposition,  namely,  the  moral,  must  give  way  to 
that,  the  contrary  of  which  contains  a  palpable  contra- 
diction ;  consequently  liberty,  and  with  it  morality, 
(for  the  contrary  thereof  contains  no  contradiction,  if 
liberty  is  not  already  presupposed)  give  place  to  the 
mechanism  of  nature.  But  as  I  require  only  for  mo- 
rality nothing  more,  except  only  that  Liberty  should 
not  contradict  itself,  and,  therefore,  still  at  least  may 


be  thought,  without  it  being  necessary  to  look  farther 
into  it,  that  consequently  it  lays  no  obstacle  at  all  in 
the  way  of  the  mechanism  of  nature  of  the  self-same 
action  (taken  in  other  relationship),  the  doctrine  of 
Morality  thus  maintains  its  place,  and  Physics  its, 
hkewise,  but  which  would  not  have  occurred,  had  not 
Critick  instructed  us  previouslyrespecting  our  unavoid- 
able ignorance  in  respect  of  things  in  themselves,  and 
limited  every  thing  to  mere  phenomena  which  we  can 
cognize  theoretically.  Even  this  explanation  of  the 
positive  utility  of  the  critical  principles  of  pure  reason 
may  be  shown  in  respect  of  the  conception  of  God,  and 
of  the  simple  nature  of  our  Soul,  but  which  I,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  pass  over.  I  cannot,  therefore,  ever 
assume  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality,  in  favour  of  the 
necessary  practical  use  of  my  reason,  if  I  do  not  take 
away  at  the  same  time  from  speculative  reason  its  pre- 
tension to  transcendent  insight,  since,  in  order  to 
attain  to  this,  it  must  make  use  of  those  principles 
which,  whilst  they  indeed  extend  merely  to  objects  of 
possible  experience,  if  they  nevertheless  are  apphed 
to  that  which  cannot  be  an  object  of  experience,  txim 
this  really  always  into  phenomenon,  and  so  declare  all 
practical  extension  of  pure  reason  for  impossible.  I 
must  therefore,  then,  abolish  science,  in  order  to  find 
place  for  belief,  and  the  dogmatism  of  metaphysick, 
that  is,  the  preconception  of  making  progress  in  it, 
without  critick  of  pure  reason,  is  the  sure  source  of 
all  unbelief  opposed  to  morality,  which  at  all  times  is 
very  dogmatic.  If,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  at  all  diffi- 
cult in  a  metaphysick,  systematically  drawn  up  in 
pursuance  with  the  critick  of  pure  reason,  to  leave  a 
legacy  to  posterity,  this  is  still  no  present  to  be  lightly 
esteemed  ;  whether  we  look  merely  to  the  cultivation 
of  reason,  by  means  of  the  secure  march  of  a  science 
in  general,  in  comparison  with  the  groping  along  with- 
out a  bottom,  and  the  inconsiderate  roving  about  here 
and  there,  of  the  same  without  critick,  or  whether  we 


also  look  at  the  better  application  of  time  on  tbe  part  of 
inquiring  youth,  which  receives  with  the  dogmatism 
which  is  current  so  early  and  so  much  encouragement, 
either  to  subtilize  at  pleasure  with  respect  to  things  of 
which  it  understands  nothing,  and  wherein  it,  like 
ererybody  in  tbe  world  also,  neverwill  see  anything,  or 
to  go  out  upon  the  dificovery  of  new  thou^ts  and 
opinions,  and  thus  neglect  the  study  of  solid 
sciences, — and,  above  all,  if  we  bring  the  inestimable 
advantage  into  account,  of  making  an  end  for  all  future 
time  of  all  objections  against  morality  and  rel^on,  in 
the  Socratic  manner,  namely,  by  means  of  the  clear- 
est proof  of  tbe  ignorance  of  the  opponents.  For 
some  metapbysick  has  always  been  in  the  world,  and 
will  truly  be  met  with  therein  hereafter,  but  with  it 
also  a  dialectick  of  pure  reason,  since  this  is  natural 
to  it.  It  is,  therefore,  the  first  and  most  important 
business  of  philosophy,  once  for  all,  to  take  thereby 
away  all  disadvantageous  onfluence  firom  it,  in  closing 
up  the  sources  of  error. 

In  this  imfiortant  change  in  the  field  of  sciences, 
and  the  loss  which  speculative  reason  must  experience 
from  its  hitherto  fancied  possession,  everything  still 
remdns  with  respect  to  man's  general  concern,  and  to 
the  utility  which  the  world  has  hitherto  derived 
from  the  doctrine  of  pure  reason,  in  the  same  advan- 
tageous state  that  it  ever  did,  and  the  loss  only  con- 
cerns the  monopoly  of  the  schools,  but  in  no  way  the 
interest  of  mankind.  I  ask  of  the  most  obstinate  dog- 
matist, whether  the  proof  of  the  duration  of  our  soul 
after  death  deduced  from  the  simplicity  of  the  sub- 
stance— whether  that  of  the  liberty  of  the  will  opposed 
to  general  mechanism,  by  means  of  the  subtle  although 
weak  distinction  of  subjective  and  objective  practi^ 
necessity — or  whether  that  of  the  existence  of  a  God 
from  the  conception  of  the  most  real  Being  of  all, 
(the  contingency  of  the  changeable,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  first  mover),  after  they  issued  from  the  schools. 


have  ever  readied  the  public,  and  could  hare  the 
least  influence  upon  its  conviction.  Now,  if  this  has 
never  happened,  and  it  can  never  be  expected  on  ac- 
count of  the  imfltness  of  the  common  human  reason 
for  such  subtle  speculation ;  if,  rather,  as  to  what  con- 
cerns the  first  point,  the  remarkable  disposition  in 
every  man  of  his  nature  never  to  be  able  to  be  satisfied 
by  means  of  the  temporary  (as  insufficient  for  the  dis- 
positions of  hia  whole  destiny),  must,  quite  of  itself, 
have  produced  thehope  erf  a ^ftirc  life;  and  in  respect 
of  the  second  point,  the  mere  clear  exhibition  of 
duties,  in  opposition  to  all  claims  of  impulses,  the 
conscionsness  of  Liberty ;  and,  lastly,  as  to  what  con- 
cerns the  third  point,  the  sublime  order,  beauty  and 
providence,  which  everywhere  ebine  forUi  in  nature, 
must  alone  have  produced  the  beUef  as  to  a  wise  and 
great  Author  of  the  world — a  conviction  spreading 
itself  amongst  the  people,  so  far  as  this  reposes  upon 
foundations  of  reason — this  possession,  thus,  not  only 
remfuna  undisturbed,  but  it  yet  rather  gains  thereby 
in  respect,  because  the  schools  now  are  taught  not  to 
assume  to  themselves  any  higher  and  more  extended 
insight  into  a  matter  which  regards  man's  general  care, 
than  that  to  which  the  great  (Uie  most  estimable  for  us) 
mass  can  equally  easily  attain  to,  and  to  limit  themselves 
only  therefore  to  the  cultivation  of  these  proofs, 
generally  comprehensible  and  sufficient  in  a  moral 
respect.  The  change,  therefore,  concerns  merely  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  schools,  who  herein  (as 
with  justice  in  many  other  points)  would  willingly  be 
held  to  be  the  only  judges  and  depositors  of  such 
truths,  of  which  they  merely  impart  to  the  public  the 
nse,  but  retain  the  key  of  the  same  for  themselves 
(quod  mecum  nescit  solus  vult  scire  videri).  Still, 
however,  provision  is  also  made  for  a  more  equitable 
claim  of  the  speculative  philosopher.  He  remains  always 
exclusive  depositor  of  a  science  useful  to  the  public, 
without  its  Imowing  it,  namely,  the  critick  of  reason, 


for  this  can  never  become  popularised,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  be,  since  as  little  as  fiae-spun  arguments  will 
enter  into  the  head  of  the  people  as  useful  trtiths, 
just  as  little  also  do  the  equally  subtle  objections  on 
the  other  hand,  ever  come  into  their  mind :  on  the 
contrary,  since  the  school,  as  well  as  every  man 
raising  himself  up  to  speculation,  falls  inevitably 
into  both — the  first  is  bound  to  this,  by  means  of  a 
fundamental  investigation  of  the  claims  of  speculative 
reason,  once  for  all,  to  prevent  the  scandal  which 
must  sooner  or  later  strike  the  people  themselves,  from 
the  contentions  in  which  metaphysicians  (and  as  such, 
finally,  also,  theologians)  involve  themselves  without 
Critick,  and  which  contentions  even  subsequently  per- 
vert their  doctrines.  Only  by  means  of  this  critick 
can  the  roots  themselves  be  cut  off  from  Materialism, 
Fatalism, Atheism,  freethiuking  Unbelief,  Fanaticism,  and 
Superstition,  which  may  be  universally  hurtiul — finally, 
also,  from  Idealism  and  Scepticism,  which  are  more  - 
dangerous  to  the  schools,  but  hardly  can  pass  over  to 
the  public.  If  governments  thought  fit,  indeed,  ever 
to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  learned,  it  would 
be  much  more  suitable  to  their  wise  solicitude  for 
sciences,  as  well  as  for  men,  to  favour  the  liberty  of 
such  a  critick,  whereby  the  labours  of  reason  alone 
can  be  established  upon  a  firm  footing,  than  to  sup- 
port the  ridiculous  despotism  of  the  schools,  which 
raise  a  loud  cry  with  respect  to  the  public  danger,  if 
one  tears  in  pieces  their  spiders'  webs,  yet  of  which 
the  public  never  had  taken  any  notice,  and  the  loss  of 
which,  likewise,  it  never  can  feel. 

Critick  is  not  opposed  to  the  dogmatic  procedure  of 
reason  in  its  pure  cognition  as  science,  (for  this  must 
always  be  dogmatical,  that  is,  be  strictly  demonstrable 
from  sure  principles  k  priori),  but  to  Dogmatism,  that 
is,  to  the  pretension  of  advancing  alone  with  a  pure 
cognition  from  conceptions  (the  phxlosophical) ,  accord- 
ing to  principles,  such  as  reason  has  had  them  long  in 


nae,  vithont  enquiring  into  the  manner  and  right  by 
which  it  has  attained  thereto.  Dogmatism  is,  there- 
fore, the  dogmatic  procedure  of  pure  reason,  without 
previous  critick  of  its  own  faculty.  This  opposition  is 
not,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  word  in 
favour  of  loquacious  superficialness,  under  the  pre- 
tended name  of  popularity,  nor  indeed  of  scepticism, 
which  makes  a  short  business  of  the  whole  of  meta- 
physick — Critick  is  rather  the  necessary  preUminary 
preparation  for  the  promotion  of  a  fundamental  tnet^ 
physick  as  science,  which  must  he  treated  neces- 
sanly  dogmatically,  and  according  to  the  strictest 
demand  systematically,  consequently  scholastically, 
(not  popularly),  for  this  claim  upon  it  is  indispen- 
Bahle,  as  it  binds  itself  to  execute  its  work  wholly  k  priori 
— consequently  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  speculative 
reason.  In  the  execution,  therefore,  of  the  plan  which 
critick  prescribes,  that  is,  in  the  future  system  of  meta- 
physick,  we  must  follow  some  day  the  strict  method 
of  the  famous  Wolf,  the  greatest  amongst  all  dogmatic 
philosophers,  who  first  gave  the  example,  (and  by 
means  of  this  example,  was  the  author  of  that  spirit  of 
profoundness  not  yet  extinguished  in  Germany) ,  how  by 
means  of  a  legitimate  firm  laying  down  of  principles, 
clear  determination  of  conceptions,  tried  severity  of 
proofs,  caution  against  rash  jumps  into  conclusions, 
the  sure  march  of  a  science  is  to  be  taken — ^who,  on 
this  account,  was  especially  suited  to  place  such  a  one 
as  metaphysick  is,  in  such  a  state,  had  it  occurred 
to  him,  through  critick  of  the  organ,  that  is  to  say,  of 
pure  reason  itself,  to  prepare  the  field  previously ; — a 
failing  which  is  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  him,  but 
rather  to  the  dogmatic  mode  of  thinking  of  his  age, 
and  whereupon  philosophers  of  his,  as  well  as  of  all 
previous  times,  had  no  cause  to  find  fault  with  one 
another.  Those  who  reject  his  method,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  Critick  of 
pure  reason,  can  have  nothing  else  in  mind,  but  to 


throw  off  entirely  the  bonds  of  adefwe — to  change 
work  into  play — certainty  into  opinion — and  philoBO- 
phy  into  philodoxy. 

As  io  what  concerns  this  second  edition^  I  have  as 
right,  not  wished  the  opportunity  of  it  to  escape,  in 
order  to  remedy  as  much  aa  possible  the  difficulties 
and  obscurity  whence  many  misconceptions  may  have 
arisen,  which  acute  men,  perhaps  not  without  fault  of 
mine,  have  fallen  into,  in  the  judgment  of  this  book. 
In  the  propositions  themselves,  and  their  proofs,  to- 
gether with  the  form  as  well  as  the  completeness  of 
the  plan,  1  have  found  nothing  to  change,  which  is  to 
be  attributed  partly  to  the  long  examination  to  which 
I  had  subjected  them,  before  I  proposed  this  work 
to  the  pubUc ;  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
themselves,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  nature  of  a  pure 
speculative  reason,  which  contains  a  real  organization, 
wherein  all  is  organ,  that  is  to  say,  all  is  for  the 
sake  of  one,  and  each  individual  one  for  the  sake  of 
all — consequently,  every  imperfection  however  small, 
whether  a  fault  (error)  or  deficiency,  must  infallibly 
betray  itself  in  use.  In  this  fixedness,  this  system 
will,  as  I  hope,  henceforward  also  still  maintain  itself. 
Not  self-coDceit  justifies  me  in  this  confidence,  but 
simply  the  evidence  which  the  experiment  of  the  simi- 
larity in  the  result  effects,  in  beginning  from  the  least 
elements  up  to  the  whole  of  pure  reason,  and  in  the 
retrogression  from  the  whole  (for  this  is  also  given 
of  itself  by  means  of  the  ultimate  design  thereof 
in  the  practical)  to  every  part ;  since  the  attempt 
to  change,  only  even  the  smallest  part,  carries 
along  wiUi  it  immediately  contradiction,  not  merely  of 
the  system,  but  of  general  human  reason.  But  there 
is  stiU  much  to  be  done  in  the  exposition,  and  I  have 
attempted  with  regard  to  this,  ameliorations  in  this 
edition,  which  are  to  remedy  partly  the  misunderstand- 
ing in  the^sthetick,  particularly  that  in  the  conception 
of  time,  partly  the  obscurity  of  the  deduction  of  the 


conceptions  of  reaBon,  partly  the  pretended  want  of  a 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  proofs  of  the  principles  of 
pure  understanding,  partly,  finally,  the  misconception 
of  the  reprobated  paralogisms  of  rational  psychology. 
Up  to  thL  point  (namely,  only  to  the  end  of  the  first 
division  of  transcendental  disilectick)  and  not  farther, 
my  alterations  extend  in  the  mode  of  exposition,* 

■  I  on  ont;  term  tlut  itrictlr  kddition,  uid  then  merely  in  thg  proof 
which  I  have  made,  in  a  new  refatatlon  of  the  ^cholo^cat  Ideditm,  aad  • 
■troog  (uid,  u  I  belieTe,  in  tart,  the  onlj'  ponible)  proof  of  the  otqectiT* 
reality  of  eitenul  intuitiDD.  (Page  S07.}  Hoverer  harmleu  Idealinn  may,  in 
reipect  of  the  ewential  abjecta  of  metaphyncli,  be  held  to  be,  [which.  Indenl,  it 
il  not),  there  alwayi  remaina  io  being  obliged  to  admit  purely  on  btU^  ttaa 
emteaee  of  thiagt  out  of  di  a  reproach  upon  philoaophy  and  human  reaaoD, 
((nun  which  thinga  neierthaleaa,  we  get  the  wholo  matter  of  oognilioDe  them- 
•drea  for  our  internal  aenae),  and  if  it  occor  to  any  ooe  to  doubt  tliia,  aof 
to  be  able  to  oppoee  to  him  any  aaUafactory  proof.    Inaamuch  aa  In  the  ez- 


1  deaire  to  alter  U  . 
tuititm  hi  me.  Ar  ail  the  gromdi  nf  dtterminatio*  qf  «y  «aM«lte«  th*t 
eon  bt  met  wiM  in  aw  are  reprttenialiiru,  aitd  reqtUrt  at  Meh,  tMimnhlt, 
M  permanent  d^ereiU  fhim  them,  vhereup/M  eon  be  determtjud  In  rdation 
tke  Kkaxge  therenf,  eontequtntfy  my  ejriitemee  Jh  the  time  m  trMcA  th«f 
ekange."  It  will  be,  probably,  itated  againat  thla  proof,  that  I  am  (till  only 
COnaeioita  Immsdiately  of  that  which  ia  in  me,  that  it,  of  my  rgirttwniiUbm 
of  external  thinga— conaeqasntlj.  It  atill  alwaya  remaina  undecided,  whether  any- 
thing correapoodiiij;  to  it  ia  oot  of  me  or  not.  Bat  I  am  eonaciona  of  my 
ewietemtt  in  lime,  oonaeqnentiy,  alao,  of  ita  determinateoeu  in  thia  time  by 
meana  of  internal  eipirieneii  and  tlda  la  more  than  to  Im  merely  eonadona  irf 
my  lepreaentatiaii,  bat  atill  Identical  with  the  tmp&ieal  eameeiMtMett  t^  mf 
aielemee,  which  la  only  determinable  by  meana  of  rtttnae*  to  tomething, 
irtiidi,  conjoined  with  my  eiiateiiee,  ia  out  tf  ■•&  llila  conadouaneaa  of  my 
■ziateDce  in  time  ia,  th^^ore,  coijoined  identically  with  the  eonaeiaatneaa  it 
a  relatianahip  to  aomething  oat  of  me,  and  it  la,  therefore,  experience  and 
■at  iB*intion,  setiae  and  not  imaginaljon,  wliich  conneeta  ioaeparably  that 
which  ia  externa),  with  my  intenial  aenae;  for  Uie  eitemal  aenae  ia  already  itaelf 
relation  of  the  intuition  to  aomething  real  ont  of  me,  and  the  reality  of  the 
aame,  different  from  the  Imagination,  repoie*  only  thareon,  beeanae  It  la  in- 
aeparably  coiyoiDed  with  the  internal  enerienoe  Itadf,  aa  the  oondidon  of  ita 
poaaibiUty,  which  here  taliei  plaee.  If,  with  the  MaOwftiaJ  eoMdowMM 
of  my  eiiatenee  in  the  rnireaentation.  Jam,  irtiid  aecampaaiei  aD  my  jodg- 
menta  and  action*  of  Uie  nnderatanding,  I  conld  connect  at  the  aame 
time  a  detennlDalion  of  my  exiatenee  by  meana  of  tnielieetnal  inlvitioii,  tha 
conadouaneaa  of  a  relation^p  to  aomething  ont  of  me  would  not  be  nece*' 
aarily  belonging  to  the  aame.  Bat,  now,  aa  that  intellectnal  congdansneaa 
certainly  prec^ea,  yet  the  internal  intuition  in  whldi  my  etiatenca  alone 
can  be  determined  ia  aenaible  and  bound  to  oondllion  of  tuu,  and  thla  de> 
termination,  conaeqnently  the  internal  mperleoca  Itaelfi  depend*  npon  aome. 
tUng  ijermanent  which  i*  not  in  me,  conaeqoantly  only  in  aomething  out  of 
me,  and  towatda  which  1  moat  oonaider  myaelf  in  relation,  *o  ia  tha  reality  ot 
the  external  aenae  neceaaaiity  conjoined  with  that  of  the  internal  aenae,  Ibr 
the  poaaibility  of  an  experience  In  general,  that  ia,  I  am  aa  certainly  eonadooa 
ttat  there  an  tUnga  ont  of  me  which  ittu  to  my  araje,  aa  I  am  eotiadana 


becanae  time  is  too  short,  and  no  misappreheofiion  by 
well  informed  and  impartial  judges  has  come  be- 
fore me  in  respect  of  the  rest,  who  without  that  I 
require  to  name  them  here  with  their  due  praise,  will 
of  themselves  see  the  respect  which  I  have  paid  to 
their  suggestions  in  their  places.  Bat  with  this  im- 
provement, a  slight  loss  to  the  reader  is  connected, 
which  was  not  to  he  prevented,  without  making  the 
work  much  too  volnminouB,  that,  is  to  say,  dif- 
ferent matters  have  been  necessarily  omitted,  or 
propounded,  abridged,  which  did  not,  in  fact,  belong 
essentially  to  the  completeness  of  the  whole,  but 
still  would  be  missed  unwillingly  by  several  readers, 
as  they  might  have  been  useful  in  other  respects ; 
in  order  to  make  room,  as  I  hope,  for  my  now  intel- 
ligible exposition,  which,  at  the  bottom,  in  respect 
propositions,  and,  even  their  proofs,  absolutely 
chaises  nothing,  but  still  in  the  method  of  the  pro- 
poimding  varies  here  and  there  so  much  from  the  pre- 
cedii^,  that  it  could  not  be  effected  by  intercalations. 
This  trifling  loss,  which,  afler  all,  may  be  supplied 
agreeably  to  the  pleasure  of  every  one,  by  comparison 
with  the  first  e(Ution,  will,  as  I  hope,  be  more  than 
balanced  by  means  of  greater  comprehensibleness. 
I  have  perceived,  in  different  pubUc  writings,  (partly 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  review  of  several  works, 

that  I  mfMlf  oiit  dttcnaiDod  In  time.  But  now  to  wbit  giien  intnitioiM 
rtMUj  object!  cormpond  ont  of  me,  and  which  therefore  belong  to  the  tattr- 
wiJ  waM,  to  which  leiue  and  not  to  the  (maginatiaa  they  are  to  be  aicrlbed, 
mnit  be  made  oat  in  each  puticnlar  cue  according  to  the  rnlea,  agreeaUr 
to  which  experience  in  general  (eren  internal)  ii  disdugniahed  from  imagina- 
tion, in  whiA  Ui«  frapotiHoH,  tlut  there  ia  r«altj  an  eit^rul  eiperieace,  alwaT* 
liei  at  the  fbnodatiOD.  We  may  yet  add  to  thii  the  remark,  that  (he  repre- 
•entation  of  aomething  ptmaiuiU  in  eiiatenee  ia  not  identical  vitb  prmuMtnt 
r^rtmtlaliam,  for  thia  may  be  Tery  changeable  and  changing  like  all  out 
npreaentatiODa,  eren  aa  those  of  matter,  and  atiU  refer  to  lometbiag  permanent, 
which  therefore  mnat  be  a  thing  external  and  different  from  aU  mj  repreaenta- 
tiotu,  the  ttitteaea  of  wUeh  ii  neoeuirlly  inclnded  in  the  dttrrminaHtM  of  my 
own  eilitence,  and  conititntea  with  this  (dttemtinstianj  only  a  single  expe- 
rience, which  nenr  would  talu  place  internally,  if  it  were  not  (in  part)  at  the 
aama  tlma  external.  The  bow !  in  thia  caie  eau  be  aa  little  further  explained 
aa  turn  we  in  general  think  the  Fixed  in  time,  the  co-eiiitence  of  which  with 
the  chnBgeaUe  prodnoea  the  conception  of  i^angg. 


partly  in  special  treatises),  with  gratefiil  satisfaction, 
that  the  spirit  of  profouDdness  was  not  extinct  in  Ger- 
many, but  merely  overwhelmed  for  a  short  time  by  a 
certain  fashion  of  freedom  in  thought  pretending  to 
be  genius,  and  that  the  thorny  paths  in  Critick  which 
lead  to  a  scholastical  science  of  pure  reason,  but,  as 
such  alone  durable  and  consequently  highly  neces- 
sary, have  not  prevented  determined  and  clear-sighted 
heads  from  making  themselves  master  of  it.  To  these 
deserving  men,  who  so  happily  join  to  solidity 
of  view,  the  talent  also  of  a  clear  exposition  (which  I 
myself  am  not  conscious  of).  I  leave  my  labour,  in  res- 
pect of  the  latter  point,  perhaps  here  and  there  still 
defective,  to  be  completed — for  the  danger  in  this 
case  is  not  that  of  being  opposed,  but  of  not  being 
understood.  For  my  part,  from  this  time,  I  cannot 
enter  into  disputes,  although  Z  shall  certainly  care- 
fully consider  all  the  hints,  whether  of  opponents  or 
friends,  in  order  to  make  use  of  them  suitably  in  the 
future  esecutiou  of  the  system  of  this  Propadeutick. 
As  1,  during  the  course  of  my  labours,  am  advanced 
tolerably  far  in  years,  (in  this  month  I  am  in  my  sixty- 
fourth  year),  I  must  be  economical  of  time  if  I  wish 
to  execute  my  plan  of  exposing  the  "  Metaphysick  of 
nature"  as  well  as  of  "  morals,"  in  confirmation  of  the 
correctness  of  the  "  critick  of  speculative  as  well  as 
practical  reason,"  and  I  must  wait  the  clearing  up  of  the 
obscurities,  hardly  to  be  avoided  at  the  outset  in  this 
work,  as  well  as  the  justification  of  the  whole,  at  the 
hands  of  those  deserving  men  who  have  made  it  their 
own.  Every  philosophical  system  may  be  pressed  hard 
in  some  particular  points,  (for  it  cannot  come  forth  so 
fully  armed  as  the  mathematical),  notwithanding  that 
the  oi^ianisation  of  the  system,  considered  as  unity, 
does  not  run  the  least  risk,  and  for  the  examination  of 
which,  if  it  be  new,  only  few  possess  the  activity  of 
mind,  and  still  fewer  the  desire,  since  all  novelty  is 
disagreeable  to  them.    Thus,  apparent  contradictions 


may  be  caTilled  at,  if  particularly  in  every  passing 
off-haad  production,  we  compare  isolated  passages  witn 
one  another,  severed  from  their  counexion,  which  in 
the  eyes  of  him  who  relies  upon  another's  judgment 
cast  an  unfavourahle  light  upon  them,  but  in  respect 
of  him,  who  has  made  himself  master  of  the  idea  as  a 
whole,  are  easily  to  be  resolved.  "When,  however,  a 
theory  has  consistence  in  itself,  action  and  reaction, 
which  in  the  beginning  threatened  it  with  great  danger, 
only  serve  in  time  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  off  its 
asperities,  and  when  men  of  impartiality,  insight,  and 
true  popularity  occupy  themselves  therewith,  pro- 
curing for  it  edso  in  a  short  period,  the  requisite  eie- 
gance. 

KSni^bety,  April,  1787. 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


OP  THE    DIFFEBBNCB    BBTWEBN    PDRB  AND    EHPIBICAL  I 

COGNITION.  j 

That  all  our  Cognition  begins  with  Experience,  there  I 

is  not  any  doubt;  for  how  otherwise  should  the 
faculty  of  cognition  be  awakened  into  exercise,  if  ' 

this  did  not  occur  through  objects  which  affect  our 
senses,  and  partly  of  themselves  produce  represen- 
tations ,  and  partly  bring  our  Understanding-capacity 
into  action,  to  compare  these,  to  connect,  or  to 
separate  them,  and  in  this  way  to  work  up  the  rude 
matter  of  sensible  impressions  into  a'  cognition  of 
objects,  which  is  termed  experience  ?  In  respect  of 
time,  therefore,  no  cognition  can  precede  in  us 
experience,  and  with  this,  all  commences. 

But  although  all  our  cognition  begins  with  expe- 
rience, stil!  on  that  account,  all  does  not  precisely 
spring  up  out  of  experience.  For  it  may  easily  happen 
that  even  our  empirical  cognition  may  be  a  compound 
of  that  which  we  have  received  through  our  impres- 
sions, and  of  that  which  our  proper  Cognition-faculty 
(merely  called  into  action  by  sensible  impressions) 
supplies  from  itself,  which  addition  we  cannot  dis- 
tinguish from  the  former  original  matter,  until  long 
exercise  has  made  us  attentive  to  it,  and  skiliul  in  the 
separation  thereof. 

B  2 
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It  is,  therefore,  at  least,  one  of  the  questions  still 
requiring  a  closer  investigation,  and  not  at  the  first 
ghmce  immediately  to  he  answered,  whether  there,  is 
such  a  cognition  independent  of  Experience,  and 
even  of  all  impressions  of  the  senses.  Such  cog- 
laiions  we  term  ^  priori,  and  we  distinguish  them 
from  the  empirical,  which  have  their  sources,  h.  pos- 
teriori, that  is  to  say,  in  experience. 

TTiat  expression  is  not,  however,  definite  enough,  in 
order  to  indicate,  adequately,  the  complete  meaning 
of  the  proposed  question.  For  we  are  accustomed 
to  say  of  much  of  our  cognition  deduced  from 
empirical  sources,  that  we  are  capable  of,  or  par- 
ticipant in  it,  k  priori,  since  we  do  not  derive  it  imme- 
diately from  experience,  but  from  a  general  rule, 
which  itself  we,  however,  have  still  borrowed  from 
experience.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  one  who  undermines 
the  foundation  of  his  house,  he  might  know,  k  priori, 
that  it  would  fall ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  need  not 
wut  for  the  experience  of  its  really  falling.  But  still, 
entirely  a  priori ,  he  could  not  know  this ;  for  even  that 
bodies  are  heavy,  and,  consequently,  that  they  fdl 
when  their  supports  are  taken  away,  must  have  been 
made  known  'to  him,  previously,  by  experience. 

We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  amongst  Cognitions  k 
priori,  not  understand  such,  as  are  independent  of 
this  or  that  Experience,  but  those  which  are  absolutely 
so,  of  all  Experience.  To  these  are  opposed  Cog- 
nitions which  are  empirical,  or  such  as  only  are  k  poste- 
riori, or  are  possible  by  experience.  But  amongst  the 
cognitions  k  priori,  those  are  called  pure,  with  which 
nothing  at  all  empirical  is  mixed.  For  instance,  the 
proposition :  Every  change  baa  its  cause,  is  thus  a 
proposition  d  priori,  but  not  pure,  because  chai^ 
IS  a  conception,  which  can  only  be  derived  from 
experience. 
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WE     ABB     IN      F0SSS8SION     OF     CERTAIN     COGNITIONS, 
k      PRIORI,     AND     BVBN     THE     COMMON      STATE      {of 

mankind)  I9  never  without  such. 

The  qtiestioa  now  is,  aa  to  the  critehoa  by  which 
we  can  securely  distinguish  a  pure  irom  an  empirical 
coguitioD.  Experience  teaches  us,  indeed,  that  some- 
thiug  is  constituted  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  but 
not,  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  If  in  \he  first  place, 
therefore,  a  proposition  is  met  with,  which  is  thought 
(^  at  the  same  time  with  its  necessity,  it  is  a  Judgment 
k  priori,  and  if,  besides  this,  it  is  not  deduced  from 
any  other,  and  as  itself,  again  is  valid  as  a  necessary 
proposition,  it  is  thus,  absolutely,  k  priori.  In  the 
second  place,  Experience  never  gives  to  its  Judgments 
certain  and  strict  UniversaUty,  but  only  admit- 
ted and  comparative,  (by  induction) ;  so  that,  pro- 
perty speaking,  it  must  be  said — so  far  as  we  have 
hitherto  perceived,  there  is  no  exception  to  this  or  that 
rule.  If  a  judgment  is,  therefore,  thought  in  strict  uni- 
versality, that  is,  so  that  not  any  exception  is  allowed 
as  possible,  this  is  not  derivable  from  experience,  hut 
is  absolutely  vaUd,  k  priori.  Empirical  universaUty  is, 
therefore,  only  an  arbitrary  progression  of  validity 
from  that  which  is  valid  in  most  cases,  to  that  which 
is  so  in  all,  as,  for  example,  in  the  proposition,  "  All 
bodies  are  heavy."  Where  on  the  other  hand  strict 
universality  belongs  essentially  to  a  judgment,  that 
indicates  a  particular  source  of  its  cognition,  namely, 
a  feculty  of  cognition,  k  priori.  Necessity  and 
strict  Universality  are,  therefore,  sure  characteristics 
of  a  Cognition  k  priori,  and  belong,  also,  inseparably 
to  each  other.  As,  however,  in  the  use  of  the  same,  it 
is  sometimes  easier  to  show  the  empirical  limitation 
thereof  than  the  contingency  in  Judgments,  or  as  occa- 
sionally the  unlimited  Universality  which  we  attach 
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to  a  judgment  is  more  clear  to  be  shown  than  its  ne- 
cessity ;  it  is  thus  advisable  to  make  use,  separately,  of 
the  stated  criteria,  each  of  which  is,  in  itself,  infallible. 
Now,  that  there  are  effectually  such  necessary,  and 
in  the  strictest  sense,  universal,  and  consequently, 
pure  judgments  k  priori,  in  human  cognition,  is 
easily  shown.  If  we  wish  an  example  from  the 
sciences,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  Axioms  of 
mathematics.  If  we  wish  such,  from  the  most  common 
use  of  the  understanding,  the  proposition,  That  all 
change  must  have  a  cause,  will  serve  for  this  ;  nay, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  conception  of  a  cause  so  osten- 
sibly involves  that  of  a  necessity  of  connexion  with 
an  effect,  and  of  a  strict  universality  of  the  rule, 
that  it  fJhe  conception  of  a  CameJ  would  be  entirely 
lost,  if,  as  Hume  did,  we  wished  to  derive  it  from 
a  frequent  association  of  what  happens,  with  that 
which  precedes  it,  and  from  a  habit  thence  originating, 
(consequently  from  merely  subjective  necessity)  of 
connecting  representations.  And  without  requiring 
such  examples  as  to  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  pure 
principles  k  priori  in  our  cognition,  we  might  de- 
monstrate its  indispensableness  for  the  possibility  of 
experience  itself,  consequently  k  priori.  For  whence 
would  experience  deduce  its  certainty,  when  all 
the  rules  according  to  which  it  proceeds  were  again 
always  empirical,  consequently  contingent,  and  when 
therefore  we  could  hardly  look  upon  them  as  valid 
first  principles  ?  But  here  we  may  content  ourselves 
with  having  exposed  the  pure  use  of  our  faculty  of 
cognition,  as  a  fact,  together  with  its  criteria.  It  ia 
not  merely  in  judgments  but  even  in  conceptions, 
an  origin  k  priori,  of  some  of  them,  shows  itself. 
Take  away  from  your  Experience-conceptions  of  a 
body,  gradually,  every  thing  which  is  empirical  therein, 
Colour,  Hardness,  Soflneas,  Weight,  Impenetrability, 
still  the  Space  remains  which  it,  {the  body),  that 
has  now  disappeared,  occupied,  and  this  you  cannot 
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leave  out.  JuBt  bo,  when  you  abBtract  firom  your 
empirical  conception  of  each  coiporeal  or  incor- 
poreal object,  all  the  propertieB  which  experience 
teaches  you,  yet  you  cannot  take  those  from  it,  by 
which  you  think  upon  it  as  a  substance,  or  apper- 
taining to  a  Bubstance,  (notwithstanding  this  con- 
ception contains  more  determinateness  than  that  of 
an  object  in  general).  You  must,  therefore,  impelled 
by  the  necessity  with  which  this  conception  presses 
u[>on  you,  confess,  that  it  has  its  seat  in  your  faculty 
of  cognition  k  priori. 

III. 

PHILOaOPHY  STANDS  IN  NBBD  OF  A  SCIENCE  WHICH 
DBTBRHINBB  THE  POSSIBILITY,  THB  PRINCIPLES, 
AND   THE    EXTENT     OP     ALL     COGNITfONS   k    PRIORI. 

That  which  is  really  more  important  than  all  which 
has  preceded,  is  this,  that  certain  cognitionB  even 
leave  the  field  of  all  possible  experience,  and  by 
means  of  conceptions  to  which  no  corresponding 
object  in  Experience  can  any  where  be  given,  seem 
to  extend  the  compass  of  our  Judgments  beyond  all 
limits  of  this  (Experience.) 

And  exactly  in  these  last  cognitions,  which  tran- 
scend the  sensible  world,  where  Experience  can 
afford  neither  guide  nor  correction,  lie  the  inves- 
tigations of  our  Reason,  which  we,  as  far  as  regards 
their  importance,  hold  to  be  highly  preferable,  and  in 
their  object  far  more  elevated,  than  all  that  the  Under- 
standing can  teach  us  in  the  field  of  Phsenomena, 
and  whereby  we  hazard  every  thing,  even  with  the 
danger  of  erring,  rather  than  that  we  should  give  up 
such  important  investigations  from  any  ground  of 
doubtfulness,  or  disregard,  or  indifference.  These 
unavoidable  problems  of  pure  Keason  itself,  are  Qod, 
Liberty,  and  Immortality.  But  the  science  whose 
final  object,  with    all   its  preliminaries,   is  strictly 
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directed  to  the  golution  thereof,  is  called  Metaphysick, 
who86  proceeding  in  the  beginning  is  dogmatical ; 
that  is — ^without  previous  investigation  of  the  power 
or  impotency  of  reason  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  it 
takes  upon  itself  the  execution,  confidently. 

Now  it  certainly  appears  natural,  that  so  soon  as  one 
has  left  the  territory  of  experience,  one  still  should  not 
straightway  erect  a  building  with  cognitions  which  we 
possess  we  know  not  whence  ;  and  upon  the  strength 
of  principles,  with  whose  origin  we  are  not  acquainted, 
without  being  previously  assured  of  the  foundation  of 
this  {buildiTig)  by  carefti!  investigation ;  that,  conse- 
quently, we  should  rather  long  ago  have  proposed 
the  question,  how  the  understanding  could  attain  to 
all  these  cognitions  k  priori,  and  what  is  the  extent, 
validity,  and  worth,  which  they  possess.  Indeed, 
nothing  is  at  all  more  natural  {than  this),  if  we  under- 
stand by  the  word  natural,  that  which  should  happen 
according  to  a  right  and  reasonable  manner ;  but  if  we 
understand  by  it  what  usually  takes  place,  then 
nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  natxiral  and  com- 
prehensible, than  that  this  investigation  must  long 
remain  neglected.  For,  a  part  of  these  cognitions,  as 
the  mathematical,  is  in  ancient  possession  of  certitude, 
and  thereby  also  affords  a  favourable  expectation  for 
others, — although  these  may  be  of  quite  a  different 
nature.  Besides  this,  when  we  are  out  of  the  circle 
of  experience,  we  are  thus  sure  not  to  be  opposed  by 
experience.  The  charm  of  extending  his  cognition  is 
so  great,  that  only  through  an  evident  contradiction 
which  he  falls  upon,  can  a  man  he  restrained  in  his 
progress.  This,  however,  can  be  avoided,  if  he  only 
fabricate  bis  fictions  with  care,  without  their  remaining 
on  this  account  less  fictions.  Ihe  science  of  mathe- 
matics affords  us  a  striking  example  how  far  we  can 
advance  in  cognition  k  priori,  independent  of  ex- 
perience It  indeed  only  occupies  itself  with  objects 
and  cognitions  simply  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
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represented  in  the  Intuition.  But  this  circumstance  is 
easily  overlooked,  since  the  said  Intuition  itself  can 
be  given,  &  priori ;  consequently  ia  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  a  mere  pure  conception.  Influenced 
by  such  a  proof  of  the  power  of  Beason,  the  impulse 
to  extension  perceives  no  limits.  The  light  dove, 
whilst  in  its  free  flight  it  divides  the  air,  whose  resist- 
ance it  feeis,  might  entertain  the  supposition  that  it 
would  succeed  much  better  in  airless  space.  Just 
in  the  same  way,  Plato  abandoned  the  sensible  world, 
because  it  set  such  narrow  limits  to  the  understanding, 
and  hazarded  himself  beyond  it,  upon  the  wings  of 
Ideas,  into  the  void  space  of  the  pure  Understand- 
ing. He  did  not  remark,  that  he  made  no  way  by 
his  efforts,  since  he  had  no  counter-pressuure,  as  it 
were  for  support,  whereupon  he  could  rest,  and 
whereby  he  could  employ  his  power  in  order  to  make 
the  understanding  move  onward.  But  it  is  the  usual 
&te  of  human  reason  in  Speculation,  to  make  its  edifice 
ready  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
investigate,  whether  the  foundation  has  been  even  well 
laid.  Then  all  kinds  of  excuses  are  sought  after  in 
order  to  console  us  for  its  want  of  fitness,  or  rather 
indeed  to  avoid  so  late  and  dangerous  an  exami- 
nation. That  which  frees  us  during  the  building 
from  all  apprehension  and  suspicion,  and  flatters  us 
with  ^parent  soUdity,  is  this.  A  great,  perhaps  the 
greatest  part  of  the  business  of  our  reason  consists 
in  the  analysis  of  the  conceptions,  which  we  already 
possess  of  objects.  This  furnishes  us  with  a  multitude 
of  cognitions,  which,  although  they  are  not  more  than 
^ucidations  or  explanations  of  that  which  had  already 
been  thought  in  our  conceptions  (although  in  a 
confused  manner)  still  at  least  according  to  the  Form, 
are  prized  as  new  views,  notwithstanding  that  so  far  as 
respects  their  Matter  orContent,  they  do  not  extend  the 
conceptions  which  we  have,  but  only  disentangle  them. 
Now  as  this  procee^g  furnishes  a  real  Cognition 
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k  priori,  which  has  a  certain  and  useful  progreasion, 
reason  slips  in,  without  itself  perceiving  it,  under 
this  illusion,  assertions  of  quite  another  kind,  where, 
to  given  conceptions,  it  adds  others  entirely  foreign, 
but  &  priori,  without  our  knowing  how  it  arrives  at 
these,  and  without  such  a  question  ever  coming  into  our 
thoughts.  I  will,  therefore,  at  once,  at  the  outset, 
treat  of  the  difference  of  these  two  different  kinds  of 
Cognition.' 

IV. 

OF  THB  DIFFBBENCB  OF  ANALYTICAL  AND  SYNTHETICAL 
JUDGMENTS. 

In  all  judgments  wherein  the  relationship  of  a 
subject  to  a  Predicate  is  thought,  (if  I  only  con- 
sider the  affinnative  as  the  application  to  the  negative 
is  afterwards  easy,)  this  relationship  is  possible  in  two 
ways.  Either  the  predicate  B  belongs  to  the  subject  B, 
as  something  which  is  contained  in  the  conception  A, 
(in  a  covert  manner,)  or  B  lies  completely  out  of 
the  conception  A,  although  it  stands  in  connexion 
with  it.  In  the  first  case,  I  name  the  judgment 
analytical,  in  the  other  synthetical.  Analytical  judg- 
ments (the  affirmative)  are  consequently  those  in  which 
is  conceived  the  connexion  of  the  predicate  with  the 
subject,  through  identity,  but  those  in  which  this 
connexion  is  conceived,  without  identity,  should  be 
named  synthetical  judgments.  We  might  name  the 
first  also  explicative,  the  other  extending  judgments, 
since  the  former  add,  by  means  of  the  predicate, 
nothing  to  the  conception  of  the  subject,  but  only 
through  analysis  divide  this  into  its  constituent  con- 
ceptions, which  were  thought  already  in  the  same, 
(although  confusedly)  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
latter  add  a  predicate  to  the  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  never  at  all  thought  in  it,  and 
which,  through  no  analysis  of  the  same,  could  hare 
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been  deduced.  For  example  ;  all  bodies  are  ex- 
tended— ia  an  analytical  judgment.  For  I  need  not 
go  out  beyond  tbe  conception  which  I  unite  with 
body  in  order  to  find  extension  connected  with 
it;  but  I  only  have  to  analyze  the  conception,  that 
ia,  I  only  have  to  be  acquainted  with  the  diversity 
fMuUiplexJ  which  I  at  all  times  think  in  it  fKAe  Con- 
ttptumj,  therein  to  find  this  predicate.  It  is  therefore 
an  analytical  judgment.  On  the  contrary,  when  I 
Bay,  all  bodies  are  heavy,  this  predicate  is  something 
quite  other  than  that  which  I  think  in  the  mere  con- 
ception of  a  body  in  general.  The  addition  of  such  a 
predicate  consequently  gives  a  sjnithetical  judgment. 

Judgments  of  Experience,  as  such,  are  all  synthetical ; 
for  it  were  absurd  to  ground  an  analytical  judgment 
upon  experience,  because  I  need  not  at  all  go  out 
of  my  conception  to  form  the  judgment,  and,  con- 
sequently, have  no  testimony  of  experience  neces- 
sary for  it.  That  a  body  is  extended,  ia  a  proposition 
which  stands  firm,  £i  priori,  and  is  not  a  judgment  of 
experience.  For  before  I  go  to  experience,  I  have  all 
the  conditions  of  my  judgment  already  in  the  con- 
ception, from  which  I  can  deduce  the  predicate  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  contradiction  only,  and  thereby, 
at  the  same  time,  become  conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  the  judgment ;  which  (liecessUyJ  Experience  would 
never  teach  me.  On  the  other  hand,  although  I,  in 
the  conception  of  a  body  in  general,  do  not  at  all  in- 
clude the  predicate  of  heaviness,  yet  that  fConceptionJ 
indicates  an  object  of  experience,  by  means  of  a  part 
thereof,  to  which  fpartj  I  can  consequently  add  still 
other  parts  of  the  self-same  experience  as  belonged 
to  the  first.  I  can  cognize  rimowj  before  hand  the 
conception  of  body  analytically,  through  the  charac- 
teristics of  extension,  impenetrability,  shape,  &c., 
all  of  which  are  thought  in  this  conception.  But  I 
now  extend  my  c(^;nition,  and  as  I  look  back  to  expe- 
rience, from  which  I  had  derived  this  conception  of 
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body,  I  then  find,  with  the  above  sigiu,  heaviness  at 
all  times  connected,  and  I  add,  therefore  this,  as  pre- 
dicate to  that  conception,  synthetically.  It  is  there- 
fore experience,  vhereupon  the  possibility  of  the 
synthesis  of  the  predicate  of  heaviness  with  the  f»>D- 
ception  of  body  is  grountted,  since  both  conceptions— 
although  indeed  one  is  not  contained  in  the  other, 
yet  as  parts  of  a  whole,  that  is  to  say,  of  experience, 
which  itself  is  a  synthetic  conjunction  of  intuitions- 
belong  to  one  another,  but  only  contingently. 

But  in  synthetical  judgments  a  priori,  this  means 
of  help  fails  entirely.  If  I  am  to  go  out  of  and  be- 
yond the  conception  A,  in  order  to  cognize  another 
CConceptionJ  B,  as  connected  with  it,  what  is  that 
upon  which  I  rely,  and  whereby  the  Synthesis 
becomes  possible  ?  for  in  this  case  I  have  not  the 
advantage  of  looking  about  after  it,  in  the  field  of 
experience.  Take  the  proposition, — "  Every  thing 
which  happens  has  its  cause."  In  the  conception  of 
something  that  happens,  I  think  indeed  upon  an 
existence  which  a  time  precedes,  &c.,  and  thence 
analytical  judgments  may  be  deduced.  But  the  con- 
ception of  a  cause  lies  quite  out  of  the  first  con- 
ception, and  indicates  something  different  from  "  that 
which  happens,"  and  is  not  therefore  at  all  contained 
in  this  latter  representation.  How  then  do  I  arrive 
at  this,  from  that  which  happens  in  general,  to  state 
something  quite  different  from  it,  and  to  cognize  the 
conception  of  cause,  although  indeed  not  contained 
in  it,  yet  as  belonging  thereto,  and  even  necessarily 
so  ?  What  is  in  this  case  the  unknown  =X  where- 
upon the  imderstanding  rests,  when  out  of  the  con- 
ception of  A,  it  fancies  it  discovers  a  predicate,  B, 
foreign  to  this  fConceptionJ ,  yet  which  it  believes  to 
be  connected  therewith  ?  It  cannot  he  experience, 
because  the  adduced  principle  joins  the  second  repre- 
sentation to  the  first,  not  only  with  greater  Univer- 
sality, but  also  with  the  expression  of  Necessity,  con- 
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seqoeDtly  wholly  k  priori,  and  from  mere  ocmceptions.' 
Now  the  whole  design  of  our  speculative  cognition, 
^priori,  rests  npon  snch  synthetical  principles,  that 
is  fiKtenaion-principles ;  for  although  the  Analytical 
ones  are  indeed  highly  importuit  and  necessary,  yet 
only  they  are  so  for  the  purpose  of  coming  at  that 
deamess  of  conceptions,  which  is  requisite  for  a 
sure  and  extended  Synthesis,  as  a  really  new  acqui- 
sition. 

V. 

IN  ALI.  THEORETICAL  SCIBNCBS  OP  REASON,  SYNTHE- 
TICAL JUDOHBNTS,  k  PRIORI,  ARE  CONTAINED  A3 
PRIMCIPLBS. 

1.  Mathematical  judgments  are  all  synthetical. 
This  point  seems  to  have  escaped,  hitherto,  the  ana- 
lyzers of  human  reason ;  nay,  to  have  been  directly 
opposed  to  all  their  conjectures,  although  it  is  un- 
t^niably  true,  and  in  its  consequence  is  very  im- 
portant. For  since  it  was  found  that  the  conclusions 
of  mathematicians  proceed  all  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction,  (which  the  nature  of  every 
apodictical  certainty  requires,)  men  were  convinced 
that  the  principles  also  were  admitted  according  to 
the  principle  of  contradiction.  In  this  they  erred, 
for  although  a  synthetical  proposition  may  at  all 
times  be  discerned,  by  means  of  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  yet  only  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as 
another  synthetic  proposition  is  presupftosed  from 
which  it  can  be  deduct — ^but  never  of  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  proper 
mathematical  propositions  are  at  all  times  judgments 
k  priori,  and  not  empirical,  because  they  cany  along 
with  them  necessity,  which  can  never  be  derived 
from  experience.  If  this  be  not  admitted,  then 
I  limit  my  proposition  to  p\ire  mathematics,  the  con- 
ception of  which  carries  along  with  it,  that  they  do 
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not  contain  empirical,  but  merely  pure  Ck^nition, 

6  priori. 

At  the  first,  one  would  certainly  think  that  the 
proposition,  7  +  5  -  12,  is  a  mere  analytical  pro- 
position, which  follows  from  the  conception  of  a  sum 
of  seven  and  five ;  according  to  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction. But  when  we  consider  it  more  closely, 
we  find  that  the  conception  of  the  sum  of  seveo  and 
five  contains  nothing  farther  than  the  union  of  both 
numbers  in  one,  whereby  it  cannot  at  all  be  thought 
what  this  single  number  is,  which  embraces  the  two. 
The  conception  of  twelve  is  already  by  no  means 
thought  from  this  cause  that  I  think  the  union  of 
seven  and  five,  and  though  I  analyze  my  conception 
of  such  a  possible  sum  ever  so  far,  still  I  shall  never 
meet  with  twelve  therein.  We  must  go  out  of,  and 
beyond  these  conceptions,  taking  intuition  in  aid, 
which  corrraponds  to  one  of  the  two,  possibly  the  five 
fingers,  or  (as  Segtier  has  done  in  his  Arithmetic) 
five  points,  and  thus  add  in  succession  the  unities  of 
the  five  given  in  the  intuition,  to  the  conception  of 
seven.  For,  first  I  take  the  number  seven ;  and,  for 
the  Conception  of  five,  taking  the  fingers  of  my 
hand  in  aid  as  Intuition,  I  join  the  unities  which 
I  before  took  together  in  order  to  make  up  the 
number  5,  in  my  first  inu^  in  succession  to  the 
number  7,  and  then  I  see  the  number  12  arise.   That 

7  was  to  be  added  to  5,  I  had  already  thought,  in 
the  conception  of  a  sum  =  7  +  5 ;  but  not  that  this 
sum  should  be  equal  to  the  number  12.  The  arith- 
metical proposition  is  therefore  always  synthetical, 
which  we  become  more  clearly  convinced  of,  when  we 
take  somewhat  la^r  numbers,  as  it  then  is  clearly 
shown,  that,  turn  and  twist  our  conceptions  as  we  like, 
without  taking  Intuition  in  aid,  we  never  could  find 
the  sum  by  means  of  the  mere  analysis  of  our  con- 
cations. 

Equally  as  little  is   any   principle  of  geometry 
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analytical.  That  the  straight  line  between  two  points 
is  the  shortest,  is  a  synthetical  proposition.  For  my 
conception  of  straight  contains  nothing  of  quantity, 
but  only  a  quality.  The  conception  of  shortness  is 
therefore  wholly  added,  and  cannot  be  deduced  by 
any  analysis  from  the  conception  of  a  straight  Une. 
Intuition,  therefore,  must  here  be  taken  in  aid,  by 
means  of  which  alone  the  synthesis  is  possible. 

Some  few  principles  which  geometers  presuppose, 
are  indeed  really  analytical,  and  rest  upon  the 
principle  of  contradiction.  They,  however,  only 
serve  as  identical  propositions,  for  a  link  in  method, 
and  not  as  principles ;  for  example,  a  •=  a,"  the  whole 
is  equal  to  itself,"  or  (a  +.  h)  >  a,  that  is,  "  the  whole 
is  greater  than  its  part."  And  yet  even  these  prin- 
ciples themselves,  although  they  are  valid  agreeably 
to  pnre  conceptions,  are  only  admitted  for  this  reason 
in  maUiematics,  that  they  can  be  presented  {ex- 
luinted)  in  the  intuition.  That  which  causes  us  here 
commonly  to  believe,  that  the  predicate  of  such  apo- 
dictical  judgments  already  lies  in  our  conception,  and 
that  the  judgment  is  therefore  analytical,  is  merely 
the  ambiguity  of  the  expression.  For  instance:  we 
have  to  think,  as  belonging  to  a  given  conception, 
a  certain  predicate,  in  addition,  and  this  necessity 
is  already  attached  to  the  conceptions-  But  the 
question  is  not  what  we  have  to  think,  in  addition  to 
die  given  conception,  but  what  we  think,  really  in  it, 
although  obscurely ;  and  then  it  is  obvious  that  the 
predicate  adheres  to  those  conceptions  certainly 
necessarily,  yet  not  as  being  thought  in  the  con- 
ception itself,  but  by  means  of  an  Intuition,  which 
must  be  added  to  the  Conception. 

2.  Natural  Philosophy  (Physica)  contama  Synthetical 
Judgments,  hprtori,  as  Principles,  in  itself. — I  will  only 
adduce  two  propositions  by  way  of  example;  for 
instance,  the  proposition,  "  that  in  all  changes  of  the 
corporeal  world,  the  quantity  of  matter  remains  un- 
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changed ;"  or  this, — "  that,  in  all  communicatioa  of 
moticm,  action  and  reaction  always  must  be  equal 
to  each  other."  In  both  propositions,  not  only  is.  the 
necessity,  consequently  their  origin,  ii  priori,  dear,  but 
also  that  they  are  synUietical  propositions.  For  in  the 
conception  of  matter  I  do  not  think  upon  the  pcama^ 
nence  (perdttrability) ,  but  merely  upon  its  presence  in 
space,  through  filling  the  same.  I  therefore  really  go 
out,  beyond  the  conception  of  matter,  in  order  to  think 
something  additional  to  it,  k  priori,  which  in  it  {the 
conception)  I  did  not  think.  The  proposition  is,  there- 
fore, not  analjrtical,  but  synthetical,  and  yet  thought 
k  priori.  It  is  the  same  in  the  remaining  propositions 
of  the  pure  part  of  Physics. 

3.  In  Metaphyrick,  if  we  look  at  it  as  a  science 
hitherto  merely  attempted,  but  still,  from  the  nature 
of  human  reason,  as  an  indispensable  one,  Synthetical 
CognitionB  d  priori  must  be  conttaned;  and  it  is  not 
the  businestt  of  Metaphysick  simply  to  dissect,  and 
thereby  analyUcally  to  elucidate  conceptions,  which 
we  make  to  ourselves  of  things,  k  priori.  We 
desire  to  extend  our  cognition,  k  priori ;  and  for 
this  purpose  we  must  make  use  of  such  principles 
as  add  something  to  the  given  conception,  which  wag 
not  contained  in  it,  and  which  only  through  syn- 
thetical judgments,  k  priori,  indeed  reach  so  far,  that 
experience  itself  cannot  follow  us ;  as,  for  examplet 
in  the  proposition,  "  The  world  must  have  a  be§^- 
ning,  &c. ;"  and  thus  Metaphysick,  at  least  as  to  its 
end,  consists  of  unmixed  synthetical  propositions,  k 
priori. 

VI. 

UNIVERSAL    PROBLEM    OF    PURB    RBASON. 

We  thereby  gain,  already,  very  much,  whtai  we  ca^ 
bring  a  nmuber  of  investigations  under  the  Formula 
of  a  single  problem.     For  through  this,  not  only  do 
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we  facilitate  our  own  buBiness,  inasmucb  a»we  define 
it  to  ourselves  exactly,  but  also  the  judgment  of  every 
other  person  who  wishes  to  examine,  whether  we  have 
or  have  not  fulfilled  our  intention.  The  proper 
problem  of  Pure  Reason  is  contained,  then,  in  the 
question.  How  are  Synthetical  Jvdgmetita,  k  prittri, 
possible!' 

That  metaphysics  hitherto  have  remained  in  so 
vacillating  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  contradiction, 
is  only  to  he  attributed  to  the  cause,  tluit  this  problem, 
and  periiaps  even  the  difference  of  Analytical  and 
S^tketical  judgments,  was  not  earlier  thought  of. 
Upon  the  solution  of  this  problem,  «*  upon  a  satis- 
factory proof  that  the  possibility  which  it  longs  to 
know  exphuned,  cannot  at  all  in  fact  take  place, 
depends,  now,  whether  Metaphysick  falls  or  stands. 
David  Hume,  who,  though  of  all  philosophers  he  came 
the  nearest  to  this  problem,  but  who  was  far  from 
thinking  it  sufficiently  determinate,  nor  in  its  uni- 
versality,— inasmuch  as  he  proceeded  no  farther  than 
the  synthetical  proposition  c^  the  connexion  of  efiect 
with  its  causes  (principium  causalitatis) — believed 
thence  to  deduce,  that  such  a  proposition  k  priori,  was 
wholly  impossible,  and,  according  to  his  conclusions, 
every  thing  which  we  term  Metaphysick,  would  ter- 
minate in  a  mere  fancy  of  the  pretended  insight  of 
Reason  into  that  which  in  fact  is  borrowed  from  expe- 
rience, and  by  habit  has  assumed  the  appearance  of 
necessity.  This  position,  subversive  of  all  pure  phi- 
losophy, he  never  would  have  fallen  upon,  had  he  had 
our  problem  in  its  universality  before  his  eyes ;  since 
he  then  would  have  seen,  that,  according  to  his 
aigument,  there  could  he  no  pure  mathematics,  be- 
cause they  contain  certain  synthetical  propositions 
4  priori  ;  gainst  which  position,  then,  his  own  good 
understanding  would  certainly  have  protected  him. 

In  the  solution  of  the  above  problem,  the  possibility, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  use  of  pure  Reason,  in  the 
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foundation  Mid  construction  of  all  sciences  whirii 
contain  a  theoretic  cognition  of  objects  k  priori  is 
comprehended, — that  is  to  say,  the  answer  to  the 
questions,  How  are  pure  Mathematics  possible  ?  How 
are  pure  Physics  possible  ?  • 

Respecting  these  sciences,  since  they  in  reality  exist, 
we  may  cer^nly  fairly  ask,  How  they  are  possible  ? 
for  that  they  are  possible,  id  shown  by  their  reality.* 
But,  as  far  as  concerns  Metaphysics,  from  their  hith^to 
miserable  progress,  and  because  from  no  one  system 
hitherto  propounded,  in  what  regards  their  principal 
object,  can  it  be  said  that  they  really  exist,  every  one 
may  with  cause,  doubt  as  to  their  possibihty. 

But  yet  this  Icind  of  eogmtion,  in  a  certain  sense,  ia 
also  to  be  looked  upon  given,  and  metaphysics  are, 
if  not  exactly  as  science,  still  as  a  natural  dis- 
position for  giftj,  (metaphyslca  naturalis),  real.  For 
human  reason  advances  eageriy,  without  the  mere 
vanity  of  knowing  much  impelUng  it  thereto,  urged 
on  by  its  own  wfmt,  towards  such  questions,  which 
cannot  be  answered  by  any  empirical  use  of  Reason, 
and  the  thence  deduced  principles :  and  thus  there' 
has  ever  been  in  all  men,  metaphysics,  and  will  always 
be,  so  soon  as  Reason  within  them  extends  itself  to 
speculation.  And  now  the  question  is  as  to  this  like^ 
wise — How  are  Metaphysics  as  a  natural  disposition  pos- 
sible  ?  that  is.  How  do  those  questions  arise,  whicb 
pure  Reason  proposes  to  itself,  and  which,  as  well  as 
it  can,  it  is  pushed  to  answer  through  its  own  require- 
ment, from  the  nature  of  universal  human  Reason  f 

As,  however,  in  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to 
answer  these  natural  questions,  as,  for  example,  Whe- 
ther the  world  had  a  beginning  or  was  from  eternity, 

*  with  Tegard  to  pnra  ni}>ic«  one  might  yet  doubt  ■■  to  tUimlity.  Bntwe 
require  only  to  look  it  the  diSerant  propoiilioni  which  occur  mt  (bt  beginning 
of  proper  empirical  physical  Science,  u  that  of  the  permanenoe  (^  the  nme 
nantity  of  matter,  of  teertia,  of  the  eqaality  of  action  and  'reaetion,  and  to 
forth,  and  ire  iball  loon  be  coniinced  that  they  form  pure  (or  rational)  FhyiicB, 
lAich  wtii  deaerve  to  be  treated  separately  a>  a  ipeeia]  leiaDoe  ia  Ua  irhida 
extent,  whether  a 
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ftc. ;  unavoidable  contradictions  have  at  all  times 
been  found,  one  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere 
natural  disposition  to  metaphysics,  that  is,  with  the 
pure  Reason-faculty  itself,  whence  at  all  times 
certainly  a  kind  of  metaphysics  (be  it  what  it  may) 
arises ;  but  it  must  be  possible  through  this  to  arrive 
at  a  certainty,  either  in  knowing  or  not  knowing  the 
objects,  that  is  either  to  arrive  at  a  decision  upon 
the  objects  of  these  questions,  or  as  to  the  power  or 
inability  of  reason,  to  judge  any  thing  in  regard  of 
them  ;  consequently  either  to  extend  our  pure  Reason 
with  certainty,  or  to  affix  to  it  definite  and  sure  limits. 
This  last  question  then,  which  flows  out  of  the 
above  stated  universal  problem,  would  correctly  be 
this  :  How  are  Metaphysicg,  as  a  Science,  possible  ? 

Tlie  Critick  of  Reason  leads,  therefore,  ultimately, 
to  Science,  necessarily ;  the  dogmatic  use  of  this 
Reason,  without  Critick  on  the  o^er  hand  to  ground- 
1^  positions,  to  which  one  may  oppose  others,  as 
apparent ;  consequently  it  leads  to  scepticutn. 

This  Science  cannot,  however,  be  of  any  alarming 
prolixity,  since  it  has  not  to  do  with  objects  of  Reason, 
the  diversity  of  which  objects  is  infinite,  but  merely 
with  Reason  itself;  with  problems  which  entirely 
spring  out  of  its  own  breast,  and  are  proposed  to  it, 
not  through  the  nature  of  things,  which  are  distinct 
from  it,  but  by  means  of  its  own  nature — since  when 
it  has  previously  become  acquainted  completely  with 
its  own  Faculty  {or  power)  in  regard  to  objects  which 
may  fX)me  before  it  in  experience,  it  must  then  be 
easy  to  determine  completely  and  securely,  the  extent 
and  limits  of  its  use,  sought  beyond  the  confines  of 
experience. 

We  may  and  must,  therefore,  consider  all  the  trials 
hitherto  made  as  not  having  taken  place,  for  establish- 
ing metaphysics  dogmatically — for  what  in  one  or 
other  (of  thmi)  is  analytical,  namely,  mere  Anatomy  of 
conceptions  which  dwell  in  our  Reason  k  priori,  is  not 
c  2 
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at  an  the  end,  but  simply  a  preliminaiy,  for  proper 
metaphysics,  namely,  to  extend  ita  cognition  &  priori, 
synthetically,  and  is  unfit  for  this,  since  it  {tlu  ana- 
h/ns)  merely  shows,  what  ia  contained  in  these  coa- 
cepUonB,  but  not,  how  we  attain  Jt  priori  to  such 
conceptions,  in  order  then  to  be  able  also  to  deternune 
their  valid  use  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  all  cogni- 
tion in  general.  There  requires,  indeed,  hut  little  self- 
denial  for  this,  to  surrender  all  these  pretensions ;  as  the 
undeniable,  and,  in  the  dogmatic  mode  of  procedure, 
unavoidable  contradictions  of  Reason  with  itself,  in 
each  previous  metaphysical  system,  have  already 
long  ago  destroyed  its  character.  More  firmness 
will  be  necessary  as  to  this,  not  to  let  ourselves  he 
held  back  by  difficulties  internally  and  by  opposition 
externally,  from  at  last  encouraging  for  once  to  a 
healthy  and  fimitfVd  growth  a  science  indispensable 
for  human  Reason,  hy  means  of  treatment  differmt 
and  quite  opposed  to  what  has  gone  before ;  from 
which  science  we  may  indeed  lop  off  every  branch 
which  has  shot  forth,  but  which  we  cannot  tear  up  by 
the  roots. 

VII. 

IDEA  AND  DIVISION  OF  A  PARTICULAR  SCIENCE,  UNDER 
THE  MAHB    OF    CRITICK   OF    PURE    REASON. 

From  what  precedes,  the  idea  now  presents  itself 
of  a  particular  science,  which  may  be  called  The 
Critick  of  Pure  Reason.  For,  Reason  is  the  faculty 
which  furnishes  the  prinnples  of  cognition  k  priori: 
Therefore  pure  Reason  is  that  which  contains  the 
principles  of  knowing  something,  absolutely  k  priori. 
An  Organon  of  pure  Reason  would  be  a  complex  of 
these  principles,  according  to  which  all  pure  cognition 
a  priori  can  be  obtained,  and  really  accomplished. 
Tlie  extended  application  of  such  an  organon  would 
furnish  a  system  of  pure  reason.  As  tins,  however, 
is  requiring  very  much,  and  it  is  yet  uncertain  whe- 
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ther  in  general  here  an  extension  of  our  cognition 
is  possible  and  in  what  casea ;  we  may  therefore 
regard  a  science  of  the  mere  investigation  of  pure  - 
Reason,  its  sources  and  bounds,  as  the  Propadeutick 
to  a  system  of  pure  Reason.  Such  would  not  be 
a  Doctrine,  but  must  only  be  tenned  a  CriUck 
of  pure  Reason,  and  its  utility  would,  in  respect  of 
speculation,  really  only  be  negative,  serving  not  for 
the  augmentation,  but  only  for  the  purifying  of  our 
Reason  and  holding  it  free  from  errors,  which  is 
already  gaining  a  great  deal.  I  term  all  cognition 
tranacendental,  which  concerns  itself  in  general  not 
60  much  with  objects,  as  with  our  mode  of  cognition 
of  objects,  so  far  as  this  may  be  possible  k  priori. 
A  system  of  such  conceptions  would  be  called 
TVanscendentfd  Philosophy.  But  this,  again,  for  the 
beginning  implies  stiU  too  much.  For  since  such 
science  must  contain  entirely  both  analytical  cogni- 
tion and  synthetical  k  priori,  it  is,  as  far  as  it  regards 
our  intention,  of  too  wide  an  extent,  because  we 
merely  require  to  push  the  analysis  as  far  as  such  is 
indispensably  necessary  in  order  to  look  into  the 
principles  of  synthesis  k  priori  in  their  whole  extent ; 
with  which  we  have  only  to  do.  This  investigation, 
which  we  cannot  properly  call  Doctrine,  but  only 
transcendiental  Critick,  since  it  has  for  its  object  not 
the  extension  of  cognitions  themselves  but  only  their 
correction,  and  is  to  tiirnish  the  touchstone  of  the  value 
or  worthlessness  of  all  our  cognitions  k  priori,  is  that 
wherewith  we  now  concern  ourselves.  Such  a  Critick 
is  consequently  a  Preparation  where  possible,  for  an 
Oi^anon,  and  if  this  shoiild  not  be  attainable,  at 
least,  for  a  Canon  of  the  same  Pure  Reason,  according 
to  which  canon  one  day  or  other,  perhaps,  the  com- 
plete system  of  the  Philosophy  of  Pure  Reastui, 
whether  it  consist  in  the  extension  or  mere  limitation 
of  its  cognition,  might  be  represented  both  analyti- 
cally and  synthetically.   For,  uiat  this  is  possible,  nay 
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that  such  a  system,  cannot  he  of  too  great  an  extent 
to  hope  that  it  may  he  completed  entirely,  may 
-  ah'eady  heforehand  he  conjectured  from  this,  that 
here  not  the  nature  of  things  which  is  inexhaustible, 
but  the  Understanding,  which  judges  of  the  nature  of 
things,  and  this  again  only  in  respect  of  its  cognition 
k  priori,  constitutes  the  object,  the  extent  of  which, 
since  we  must  not  seek  for  it  externally,  cannot 
remain  concealed  from  us,  and  according  to  all  pro- 
bability is  circumscribed  enough,  to  be  completely  laid 
hold  of;  to  be  judged  of  according  to  its  value  or 
worthlessness,  and  to  be  brought  into  right  estimation. 
Still  less  must  we  here  expect  a  Critick  of  the  books 
and  systems  of  pur(!  Reason,  but  that  of  the  pure 
Faculty  of  Reason  itself.  Only  when  this  Critick  lies 
at  the'  foundation,  have  we  a  sure  touchstone  for 
estimating  the  philosophical  contents  of  ancient  and 
modem  works  in  this  branch ;  otherwise  the  in- 
competent Historian  and  Judge  decides  upon  the 
groundless  assertions  of  others  by  means  of  his  own, 
which  are  equally  groundless. 

Transcendental  Philosophy  is  the  idea  of  a  Science, 
for  which  the  Critick  of  pure  Reason  is  to  design  the 
whole  plan  architectonic^y,  that  is  to  say,  from  prin- 
ciples, with  full  security  as  to  the  completeness  and 
security  of  all  the  parts  which  constitute  this  building. 
It  is  the  system  of  all  the  principles  of  pure  Reason. 
That  this  Critick  is  not  already  itself  called  Trans- 
cendental Philosophy  rests  solely  upon  this,  that  in 
order  to  be  a  complete  system,  it  must  also  contain  a 
full  analysis  of  the  whole  of  human  cognition  k  priori. 
Our  Critick  then,  must  also  certainly  lay  before  us  a 
complete  enumeration  of  all  the  fundamental  concep- 
tiona  which  form  the  before-mentioned  pure  cognition. 
But  from  the  complete  analysis  of  these  conceptions 
themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  full  review  of  those 
thence  derived,  it  correctly  refrains ;  partly  because 
this  analysis  would  not  he  conformable  to  its  object. 
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since  it  (the  Analysis)  has  not  the  difficulty  which  is 
met  with  in  the  Synthesis,  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
whole  Critick  properly  exists  ;  partly  because  it  would 
be  opposed  to  the  Unity  of  plan,  to  engage  itself  in 
the  responsibility  of  the  completeness  of  such  an 
uialysis  and  deduction,  and  which,  in  reference  to 
its  object,  might  moreover  be  dispensed  with.  This 
completeness  of  the  Analysis,  as  well  as  of  the  deduc- 
tion from  conceptions  k  priori  subsequently  to  be 
afforded,  is  however  easy  to  be  supplied,  provided 
only,  these  first  exist  as  complete  principles  of  the 
synthesis,  and  that  in  respect  of  this  essential  end 
nothing  is  wanting. 

To  tibe  Critick  of  pure  Reason,  every  thing  therefore 
belongs  which  constitutes  Transcendental  Philosophy ; 
and  it  is  the  complete  idea  of  Transcendental  Philo- 
sophy, bnt  still  not  the  science  itself,  since  it  only 
goes  as  far  in  analysis  eis  is  requisite  for  the  complete 
examination  of  synthetical  cognition  k  priori. 

The  principal  object  in  the  division  of  such  a 
science  is,  that  no  conceptions  at  all  must  be  admitted 
which  contain  in  themselves  any  thing  empirical,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  cognition  k  priori  is  wholly  pure. 
Therefore,  although  the  highest  principles  of  morality, 
and  its  fundamental  conceptions  are  cognitions 
k  priori,  yet  do  they  not  belong  to  Transcendental 
Philosophy ;  since  they  certainly  do  not  lay  the 
conceptions  of  Pleasure,  Displeasure,  Desires,  and 
Inclinations,  which  are  altogether  of  empirical  origin 
at  the  foundation  of  their  precepts,  and  yet  into  the 
conception  of  duty  as  an  obstacle  which  is  to  be 
overcome,  or  as  an  incitement  which  is  not  to  be 
made  into  a  motive,  these  must  necessarily  enter 
in  the  composition  of  a  system  of  pure  Morality. 
Transcendental  Philosophy  is  hence  a  science  of 
mere  pure  speculative  Reason.  For  aU  that  is 
practical,  so  far  as  it  contains  motives,  refers  to  feel- 
ings, which  belong  to  empirical  sources  of  cognition. 
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If  we  wish  to  order  the  division  of  this  science 
from  the  universal  point  of  view  of  a  system  in 
general,  that  {divinon)  which  we  now  propose,  must 
first  contain  an  Elementary  Doctrine  of  Pure  Reason, 
andaeamdly,  oneoftheMiriAodofPureReason.  Gadi 
of  these  principal  divisions  will  have  its  subdiTisioD, 
the  grounds  of  which  however  cannot  yet  be  pro- 
pTOunded  here.  Only  this  much  seems  necessary  as 
an  introduction  or  preface,  (namely)  that  there  are  two 
sources  of  human  cognition,  which  spring  perhaps 
out  of  a  common  but  to  us  imknown  root,  that  is  to 
say,  Sensibility  (or  Sensitivity)  and  Understanding* 
through  the  first  of  which,  objects  are  given  to 
us,  but  through  the  second  thought.  Now,  so  far  as 
Sensibility  is  to  contain  representations  k  priori, 
which  constitute  the  condition  under  which  objects 
are  given  to  us,  it  would  belong  to  Transcendental 
Philosophy.  The  transcendent^  doctrine  of  Sense 
would  necessarily  belong  to  the  first  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary science,  beifpse  the  conditions  under  whidi 
alone  the  objects  of  human  cognition  are  given, 
precede  those  under  which  the  same  are  thoughL 
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TRANSCENDENTAL  ELEMENTARY 
DOCTRINE. 

FZRST  PART. 
TRUfSCSNDENTAL  iESTBffnCK. 

In  whatever  mode,  and  by  whatever  means,  Cogni- 
tion may  refer  to  objects,  yet  Intuition  is  that  whereby 
it  immediately  refers  to  them,  and  whereunto  all 
flunking  {Cogitation)  points  as  the  means.  This 
{Intuition)  however,  only  takes  place  so  for  as  the 
object  is  given  to  us ;  but  this  again,  at  least  to  man, 
is  only  thereby  possible,  inasmuch  as  it  affects  the 
mind  in  a  certain  manner.  The  faculty  (Receptivity] 
of  receiving  representations  through  the  mode  by 
which  we  are  affected  by  objects,  is  called  Sensibility. 
By  means  of  Sensibility  consequently  objects  are 
g^ven  to  US,  and  it  alone  furnishes  us  Intuitions,  but 
they  are  thought  by  the  understanding,  and  from  it 
Conceptiana  arise.  Still  all  thinking  must,  whether 
directiy  or  indirectly,  by  means  of  certain  signs  refer 
ultimately  to  intuitions,  consequently,  in  ub,  to  sen- 
sibility, because  in  no  other  manner  can  any  object 
be  given  to  us. 

The  effect  of  an  object  upon  the  representation- 
faculty,  BO  far  as  we  are  affected  by  it  {the  object),  is 
Sensation.  That  intuition  which  refers  to  an  object 
by  means  of  Sensation,  is  termed  empirical.  The 
undetermined  object  of  an  empirical  intuition  is 
called  Phenomenon. 

I  term  that  in  the  phenomenon  which  corresponds 
to  the  sensation,  its  Matter,  but  that  which  causes  that 
the  diversity  of  the  phenomenon  can  be  ordered  in  cer- 
tain relationships,  I  call  the  Fhrm  of  the  phenomenon. 
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As  that  cannot  itself  again  be  Sensation;  wherein  the 
sensations  are  alone  ordered  and  can  be  reduced  into 
a  certain  form,  the  matter  of  all  Phenomena  is  thus 
certainly  given  k  posteriori,  but  the  form  thereof  must 
lie  ready  ^priori  for  them  all  in  the  mind ;  and  there- 
fore can  be  considered  separated  from  aU  sensation. 

I  call  all  Representations  pure  (in  the  transcen- 
dental meaning)  in  which  nothing  that  belongs  to 
sensation  ia  met  with.  The  pure  form  of  sensible 
intuitions  in  general  is  therefore  found  k  priori  in  the 
mind,  wherein  all  diversity  of  phenomena  is  envisaged 
(angeschauef)  in  certain  relationship.  This  pure 
Form  of  Sensibility  is  also  itself  termed  pure  Intuition. 
Thus,  if  I  separate  from  the  representation  of  a 
body  that  which  the  understanding  thinks  in  it,  as 
substance,  power,  divisibility,  and  likewise  what 
thereof  belongs  to  sensation,  as  impenetrability, 
hardness,  colour,  &c.,  something  yet  remans  over 
to  me  of  the  empirical  intuition,  namely,  extension 
and  shape.  These  belong  to  pure  intuition,  which 
h  priori  has  place  in  the  mind  as  a  pure  form  of 
sensibility,  and  without  any  real  object  of  the  senses, 
or  sensation. 

I  call  the  Science  of  all  the  principles  of  sensibility 
k  priori,  transcendental  Msthetxch.*  There  must 
therefore  be  such  a  science,  forming  the  first  part  of 
the  transcendental  elementary  doctrine,  in  opposition 

■  The  Genaini  are  the  onl;  pscsoiu  who,  at  preaent,  make  uie  of  the  word 
Mithttiek,  jn  order  thereby  U>  denote  «hat  othen  term  Critick  of  Tutc.  At 
the  fooDdmUon  of  thii  (Knn)  the  ^Mppoioted  hope  liai,  which  that  excellent 
analjit  BamngarteD  conceived,  of  aubjecting  the  Critical  judgment  of  the 
BeasUfnl  to  principle*  of  BeatoD,  and  of  raiainj;  the  rnlei  of  the  lame  to  ■ 
Science.  But  thii  attempt  ii  vain.  For  the  conceiTed  mlea  or  Criteria  are 
in  reapeet  of  their  prinei[nl  eourcea,  merely  empirical,  and  therefore  can  nerer 
■are  for  determinate  lawi  &  priori,  acooiding  to  wUch  onr  Judgment  in  Tade 
muBt be  directed.  Itii  rather  thig  lut  which  coniCitutea  the  parricntai  toncbitooe 
of  the  coirectnet*  of  the  firvt.  On  thia  account  it  ii  idTiiable  either  again  to 
gtTc  tip  tidi  term  (.^ilAttlei)  and  to  reaeTre  it  fbr  that  doctrine,  irhieh  ia  tma 
idence  (by  which  we  ihall  come  nearer  to  the  language,  and  the  aeuEC  of  tbc 
Ancienla  with  whom  the  dlTiaion  of  Cognition,  into  aMara  lal  >«rra  waa  vtxy 
faoKnu)  or  t«  share  the  term  with  tpecnlatiTe  philoaophy,  and  to  take  jEithetid<t 
paidy  in  a  Irantocndental  nnie,  and  partly  in  a  psychological  lignlfication. 
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to  that  which  contains  the  principles  of  pure  Thinking, 
and  is  termed  Transcendental  Logic. 

In  transcendentEdj^stbetick,  therefore,  we  shall  first 
isolate  Sensibihty  in  this  way  that  we  separate  every 
thing  which  the  understanding  by  means  of  its  concep- 
tions therein  thinks,  so  that  nothing  but  empirical  intu- 
ition may  remain.  Secondly,  we  shall  farther  separate 
from  this  last  every  thing  which  belongs  to  sensation, 
so  that  nothing  but  pure  intuition,  and  the  mere  form 
of  phenomena  may  rem^n  ;  which  is  the  only  thing 
which  sensibility  can  furnish  ^  priori.  In  the  inves- 
tigation it  will  be  foimd  that  there  are  two  pure  forms 
of  sensible  intuition,  as  principles  of  cognition  a  priori, 
namely.  Space  and  Time,  with  the  consideration  of 
which  we  shall  occupy  ourselves. 
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OF  TRANSCENDENTAL  ^STHETICK. 

FIRST  SEfmoy. 

OF  SPACB. 

11. 
METAPHYSICAL     EXPLANATION    OF     THIS    CONCEPTION. 

By  means  of  the  external  sense  (a  property  of  our 
mind)  we  represent  to  ourselves  objects  as  external 
to  us,  and  these  all  in  space.  Therein  ia  determined, 
or  is  determinable,  their  shape,  quantity,  and  rela- 
tionship towards  each  other.  The  internal  sense  by 
means  of  which  the  mind  envisages  itself  or  its  intemid 
state,  gives  indeed  no  intuition  of  the  soul  itself  as 
an  object ;  but  there  is  still  a  determinate  form,  under 
which  the  intuition  of  its  internal  state  alone  is  pos- 
sible, so  that  all  which  belongs  to  the  internal  deter- 
minations is  represented  in  the  relationship  of  Time. 
Externally,  Time  can  be  viewed  as  little  as  Space  as 
something  in  us.  Now  what  are  Time  and  Space? 
Are  they  real  beings  f  Are  they  in  fact  only  deter- 
minations, or  moreover  relations  of  things,  but  still 
such  as  would  belong  to  these  (things)  in  themselves, 
though  they  should  not  be  envisaged ;  or  are  they  such, 
that  they  belong  only  to  the  form  of  the  intuition  and 
consequently  to  the  subjective  property  of  our  mind, 
without  which  these  predicates  could  not  be  attributed 
even  to  anything  f  In  order  to  inform  ourselves  upon 
this,  we  will  first  explain  the  conception  of  space. 
I  understand,  under  Explanation,  (Expositio)  the 
clear   (though  not  detail^)   representation   of  that 
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which  belongs  to  a  conception,  and  the  explanaticm 
ia  Meti^hysical,  when  it  contains  that  which  represents 
the  c(mception  as  given  &  priori. 

1".  Space  is  no  empirical  conception  which  has 
been  denred  from  external  experiences.  For  in 
order  that  certain  sensations  may  be  referred  to 
HHnething  external  to  me,  (that  is,  to  something  in 
another  part  of  space  to  that  in  which  I  am,)  and 
likewise  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  represent  them 
as  without  of  and  near  to  each  other,  consequently 
not  merely  different  but  as  in  different  places,  the 
representation  of  space  for  this  purpose  must  already 
lie  at  the  foundation.  The  representation  of  space 
cannot  therefore  be  borrowed  from  the  relations  of  the 
external  phenomenon  by  experiraice,  but  this  atemal 
experience  is  itself  first  only  possible  by  this  stated 
representation. 

2^'.  Space  is  a  necessary  representation  k  priori, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  external  intuitions. 
We  can  never  make  to  ourselves  a  representation  of 
this, — that  there  is  no  space,  although  we  may  very 
readily  think,  that  no  objects  therein  are  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  therefore  regarded  as  the  condition  of 
the  possibility  of  phenomena,  and  not  as  a  determi- 
nation depending  upon  them,  and  it  is  a  representa- 
tion ik  priori,  which  necessarily  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  external  phenomena. 

3*"'.  Space  is  no  discursive,  or,  as  we  say,  universal 
conception  of  the  relationships  of  thii^  in  general, 
but  a  pure  intuition.  For,  in  the  first  place,  one  can 
only  figure  to  oneself,  one  space,  and  when  we  speak 
of  several  spaces,  we  understand  by  this  only  parts 
of  one,  and  the  same  sole  space.  These  parts  too, 
could  not  precede  the  sole  all-embracing  space,  as 
if  constituent  parts  of  the  same,  (whence  its  ag- 
gregate is  possible,)  but  only  in  it,  can  they  be 
thought.  It  is  essentially  one — the  Diversi^  m  it, 
consequently  also  the  universal  conception  of  spaces 
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in  general,  rests  solely  upon  limitations.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  in  respect  of  it,  an  intuition  k  priori, 
(which  is  not  empirical) ,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  aH 
conceptions  of  it.  And  thus  ^  geometrical  propo- 
sitions, for  example  this  :  That  in  a  triangle  two  sides 
together  are  greater  than  the  third,  never  could  be 
deduced  with  apodictic&l  certainty  from  the  general 
conceptions  of  line  and  triangle,  but  from  Intuition 
and  certainly  h  priori. 

4*"^.  Space  is  represented  as  an  infinite  ^en 
quantity.  We  must  indeed  think  each  conception 
as  a  representation  which  is  contained  in  an  endless 
multitude  of  difierent  possible  representations,  (as 
their  common  sign),  consequently  it  contains  these 
in  itself;  but  no  conception  can  be  so  thought,  as 
if  it  contained  an  infinite  number  of  representations 
in  itself.  Nevertheless,  space  is  thus  thought,  (for 
all  parts  of  space  are  coexistent  to  infinity).  €!on- 
sequently  the  original  representation  of  space  is 
Intuition  k  priori,  and  not  Conception. 
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in. 


TRANSCENDENTAL     EXPOSITION     OF     THE     CONCEPTION 
OF   SPACE. 

I  understand  by  transceodeDtal  Exposition,  the 
explanation  of  a  conception  as  a  principle  whence 
the  possibility  of  other  synthetical  Cognitions  k  priori, 
can  be  discerned.  For  this  purpose  it  is  required, 
1**,  that  really  such  cognitions  flow  from  the  given 
conceptions.  2""',  that  these  cognitions  are  only 
possible,  under  the  presupposition  of  a  given  mode 
of  explanation  of  this  conception. 

Greometry  is  a  science  which  detenniDes  the  pro- 
perties of  apace  synthetically,  and  yet  &  priori. 
What  then  must  the  representation  of  space  be,  so 
that  such  a  cognition  is  possible  of  it  ?  It  must 
originally  be  intuition,  since  from  a  mere  conception, 
no  propositions  can  be  deduced  which  go  out  beyond 
the  conception — yet  this  happens  in  geometry  (Intro- 
duction 5).  But  this  intuition  must  be  met  with  in 
us  &  priori,  that  is  before  aU  perception  of  an  object, 
consequently  must  be  pure  not  empirical  intuition. 
For  geometrical  propositions  are  all  apodictical,  that 
is,  conjoined  with  the  consciousness  of  their  necessity, 
as,  for  example :  Space  has  only  three  measurements, 
{Dimenmotui),  and  the  like  propositions  cannot  be 
either  empirical  or  experience-judgments,  or  con- 
cluded from  these.    (Inlxod.  2.) 

Now,  how  can  an  external  intuition  dwell  in  the 
mind,  which  precedes  the  objects  themselves,  and  in 
which  the  conception  of  these  may  be  determined, 
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ii  priori.  Evidently  not  otherwise  than  so  fftr  as  it 
has  its  seat  merely  in  the  subject,  as  the  formal 
property  of  this  {Svbject)  being  affected  by  objects, 
and  thereby  of  receiving  immec^e  Repreaentatiim  (tf 
them,  that  is,  Intviiion — consequently  only  as  form 
of  the  external  Sense  in  general. 

Hence  our  explanation  alone  renders  the  posaMlity 
of  Geometry  as  a  synthetical  cognition  k  priori  com- 
prehensible. Every  mode  of  explanation  which  does 
not  fumisb  this,  although  as  to  appearance  it  may  have 
some  similarity  with  it,  may  be  distinguished  Tvith 
the  utmost  certainty  therefrom  by  these  criteria. 

CONCLUSIONS    FROM    THR    ABOVB    CONCRFTIOMS. 

1**.  Space  represents  no  property  at  all  of  things  in 
themselves,  nor  does  it  represent  them  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  each  other, — tiiat  is  to  say,  no  determi- 
nation  of  them  which  attaches  to  the  objects  them- 
selves, and  which  remains,  if  we  make  abstraction  of 
all  the  subjective  conditions  of  intuition.  For  neither 
absolute  nor  relative  determinations  can  be  envisaged 
before  the  existence  of  the  things  to  which  they 
belong,  nor  consequently  k  priori. 

2*^.  Space  is  nothing  else  but  the  form  of  all 
phenomena  of  the  external  senses, — that  is,  the 
subjective  condition  of  sensibility,  under  which  alone 
external  intuition  is  possible  to  us.  Now,  since  the 
receptivity  (eapacity)  of  the  subject  to  be  affected  by 
objects,  necessarily  precedes  all  intuitions  of  these 
objects,  it  may  be  understood  how  the  form  of  all 
phenomena  can  be  given  in  the  mind  previous  to  all 
real  perceptions,  consequently  k  priori ;  and  how  this^ 
as  a  pure  intuition,  in  which  all  objects  must  bt; 
determined,  can  contain  principles  of  the  relationshipi 
of  these  prior  to  all  experience. 

We  can  therefore,  only  from  the  point  of  view 
as    men,    speak   of  Space,    Kxtended   Beings,    &c. 
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If  we  abandon  the  subjective  condition  under  which 
we  alone  can  receive  external  intuition,  that  is  to 
say,  the  way  we  may  be  affected  by  objects,  the  repre- 
sentation of  space  then  means  nottiing.  This  predi- 
cate (attribute)  is  only  so  far  applied  to  things,  as 
they  appear  to  us — that  is,  as  they  are  objects  of 
sensibility.  The  constant  form  of  this  Receptivity 
which  we  name  Sensibility,  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  aU  relationships,  wherein  objects  are  envisaged 
as  external  to  us,  and,  if  we  make  abstraction  of  these 
objects  it  is  a  pure  intuition,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Space.  As  we  cannot  make  the  particular  conditions 
of  sensibility  into  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of 
things,  but  only  of  their  phenomena,  we  may  very 
well  say,  that  space  comprehends  all  things  which 
externally  may  appear  to  us,  but  not  all  things  in 
themselves — ^whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  perceived 
— or  by  wbatsoever  being  we  choose.  For  we  cannot 
at  all  judge  as  to  the  intuitions  of  other  thinking  beings 
whether  they  are  bound  by  the  same  conditions  which 
limit  our  intuition,  and  which  are  as  regards  ourselves 
universally  valid.  If  we  join  the  limitation  of  a 
judgment  to  the  conception  of  the  subject,  the 
judgment  is  then  valid  unconditionedly.  The  propo- 
sition that  all  things  are  side  by  side  (co-eaoistent)  in 
space,  is  valid  under  the  restriction,  that  these  things 
are  t^en  as  objects  of  our  sensible  intuition.  If  T  join 
in  this  case  the  condition  to  the  conception,  and  say 
all  things  as  external  phenomena  are  co-existent  in 
space,  this  rule  is  valid  universally  and  without 
restriction.  Our  exposition,  consequently  teaches 
the  RealUy  (that  is  the  objective  validity)  of  space, 
in  reference  to  all  that  externally  as  object  can  be 
presented  to  us,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Ideality  of 
space,  in  reference  to  things  if  they  are  considered  in 
themselves  by  means  of  reason — that  is,  without' 
regard  to  the  nature  of  our  sensibility.    We  maintain 
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therefore,  the  empirical  Reaiity  of  Space,  (in  respect  to 
all  possible  eztemai  experience,)  altho\^h  indeed, 
we  acknowledge  the  transcendental  Ideedity  of  the 
same — that  is,  that  it  is  nothing — so  soon  as  we  omit 
the  condition  of  the  posaibiUty  of  all  experience, 
and  assume  it  [space)  as  something  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  things  in  themselves. 

But  independent  of  space,  there  is  no  other  repre- 
sentation, subjective  and  referring  to  something 
external,  which  could  be  called  objective  k  priori. 
For  we  cannot  deduce  from  any  of  them  synthetical 
propositions  k  priori,  in  the  same  way  as  from  intui- 
tion in  space.  (3.)  Consequently,  to  speak  strictly, 
no  Ideality  belongs  to  them,  although  they  accord 
in  this  respect  with  the  representation  of  space,  that 
they  belong  merely  to  the  subjective  property  of  a 
mode  of  sense,  as,  for  example.  Seeing,  Hearing,  Feel- 
ing, by  means  of  the  sensation  of  colours,  sounds, 
and  heat,  but  which,  since  they  are  simply  Sensa- 
tions and  not  Intuitions,  they  do  not  give  any  object 
to  be  known  in  itself,  at  least  k  priori. 

The  object  of  this  observation  only  goes  as  far  as 
this — to  prevent  us  from  thinking  to  explain  the 
asserted  Ideality  of  Space  from  extremely  insufficient 
examples :  since,  namely,  perhaps  Colours,  Taste,  &c. 
with  propriety  may  be  considered  not  as  the  property 
of  things,  but  merely  as  change  of  our  subject,  which 
may  be  different  even  in  different  men.  For  in  such 
a  case,  that  which  itself  originally  is  only  phenomenon, 
as  for  example  a  Rose,  is  held  to  be  valid  in  the  em- 
pirical sense,  as  a  thing  in  itself,  which,  neverthelras, 
to  each  eye,  in  respect  to  its  colour,  may  appear 
different.  On  the  contrary,  the  transcendental  con- 
ception of  phenomena  in  space,  is  a  critical  reminding, 
that  nothing  generally  which  is  perceived  in  space  is  a 
thing  in  itself — that  Space  is  not  a  form  of  things 
which  perhaps  was  proper  to  them  in  themselves; 
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but  that  objects  in  themselves  are  not  at  all  known 
to  us,  and  that  what  we  term  external  objects,  are 
nothing  else  but  mere  representations  of  our  sensibi- 
hty,  whose  form  is  space,  but  whose  true  correlative, 
that  is  to  say,  the  thing  in  itself,  is  not  thereby 
known,  and  cannot  be,  but  in  respect  of  which 
neither  is  enquiry  ever  made  in  experience. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL  ^STHETICK. 

SECOND  SECTION. 

OF  TIME. 

IV. 

HETAPHTaiCAL    EXPOSITION    OF   THE    CONCEPTION    OP 
TIME. 

1.  "nine  is  no  empirical  conc^tion,  which  can 
be  deduced  from  an  experience.  For  Simultaneous- 
ness  or  Succession  would  not  even  come  into  the 
perception,  if  the  representation  of  time  did  not,  h 
priori,  lie  at  the  foundation.  Only  under  this  pre- 
supposition can  we  represent  to  ourselves  that  some- 
thing can  be  in  one  and  the  same  time,  (contempora- 
neously,) or  in  different  times  (successively). 

2.  Time  is  a  necessary  representation,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  intuitions.  We  cannot,  in 
respect  of  phenomena  in  general,  annihilate  time 
itself,  although,  indeed,  we  may  take  away  from  time, 
phenomena.  Time  is  therefore  given  h  priori.  In  it 
alone  is  all  reality  of  phenomena  possible.  These  may 
all  disappear,  but  it  itself,  (as  the  general  condition  of 
their  possibility,)  cannot  be  annihilated. 

3.  Upon  this  necessity  a  priori  is  grounded  the 
possibility  of  apodictical  principles  as  to  the  relation- 
ships of  time,  or  the  axioms  of  time,  in  general. 
*'  it  has  only  one  dimension, "  "  Different  times 
are  not  contemporaneously,  but  in  succession,"  (as 
difierent  spaces  are  not  in  succession,  but  contem- 
poraneously.) These  principles  cannot  be  deduced 
from  experience,  for  this  would  neither  give  strict 
universality,  nor  apodictical  certainty.    We  should 
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only  be  able  to  say — "  The  general  perception  teaches 
us  it,"  but  not  "  that  it  must  be  so."  These  prin- 
ciples are  valid  as  rules,  under  which  in  general 
experiences  are  possible,  and  they  instruct  us  con- 
cerning them,  and  not  by  means  of  them. 

4.  Time  is  no  discursive,  or  as  it  is  called,  general 
conception,  but  a  pure  form  of  sensible  intuition. 
Different  times  are  only  parts  of  the  self-same  time. 
But  the  representation  which  can  only  be  given  by  a 
single  object  is  intuition.  The  proposition  sJso 
'*  that  different  Times  cannot  be  contemporaneously," 
conld  not  be  deduced  from  a  universal  conception.  The 
proposition  is  synthetical,  and  cannot  arise  alone  from 
conceptions.  It  is,  therefore,  contained  in  the 
intuition  and  representation  of  time  immediately. 

5.  The  infinity  of  time  signifies  nothing  more, 
than  that  all  determinate  quantity  of  time  is  only 
possible  by  means  of  the  limitations  of  one  time 
tying  at  the  foundation.  Consequently  the  original 
representation  time,  must  be-  given  as  unlimited. 
But  where  the  parts  thereof  themselves,  and  each 
quantity  of  an  object,  can  only  be  represented 
tfarongh  limitation,  the  whole  representation  there 
must  not  be  given  by  means  of  conceptions,  (for 
these  comprehend  only  representations  of  parts),  but 
inmiediate  intuition  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
them. 

V. 

TEAN8CBMDENTAL    EXPOSITION   OF  THE    CONCEPTION 
OP   TIME. 

I  may  refer,  in  respect  to  this,  to  No.  4,  (3'"  para* 
graph)  where,  in  order  to  be  brief,  I  have  placed  what 
is  properly  transcendental,  under  the  article  of  meta- 
physical Explanation.  Here,  I  still  farther  add,  that 
the  conception  of  change,  and  with  it,  the  conception 
of  motion  (as  change  of  place,)  is  otdy  possible 
through  and  in  the  representation  of  time:   that  if 
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this  representatioD  were  not  intuitioD  (internal)  h 
priori,  no  conception,  whatever  it  may  be,  could 
render  comprehensible  the  possibility  of  a  change, 
that  is,  of  a  conjunction  of  contradictory  opposite 
predicates  (as,  for  example,  the  being  in  a  pUice  and 
the  not  being  of  the  self-same  thii^  in  the  same  place,} 
in  one  and  the  same  object.  Only  in  time  can  two 
contradictory  opposite  determinations  in  one  thing; 
that  is  to  say ,  successively,  be  met  with.  Consequently 
our  conception  of  time  explains  the  possibility  of 
so  much  synthetical  cognition  k  priori,  as  the 
general  doctrine  of  motion,  which  is  not  less  pro- 
ductive, exhibits. 


'CONCLUSIONS    FBOH    THB    ABOVB    CONCEFTIOMB. 

1.  Time  is  not  something  which  subsists  of  itself, 
or  inheres  in  things  as  objective  determination,  and 
consequently  remains  ever,  if  we  make  abstraction  of 
all  subjective  conditions  of  their  intuition  ;  for  in  the 
first  case,  it  would  be  something,  which  without  a 
real  object  was  nevertheless  real.  And  as  to  what 
concerns  the  second  case,  it  could  not,  only  as  a 
determination  inherent  in  things  in  thranselves,  or 
order,  precede  the  objects  as  their  condition,  and 
be  known  and  perceived  k  priori  through  synthetic^ 
propositions.  This  last  case,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
properly  occurs,  if  time  is  nothing  but  the  subjective 
condition  under  which  all  intuitions  can  take  place  in 
us.  For  then  this  form  of  the  internal  intuition 
may  be  represented  previous  to  the  objects,  and 
consequently  k  priori. 

2.  Time  is  nothing  else  bat  the  form  of  the  inter- 
nal sense,  thst  is,  of  the  intuition  of  ourselves,  and 
of  our  internal  state.  For  time  can  be  no  determi- 
nation of  external  phenomena — it  belongs  neither  to 
a  figure,  nor  situation ;   on  the  contrary,  it  deter- 
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mines  the  rdatioosliip  of  the  representations  in  our 
ioteraal  state.  And  precisely  because  this  internal 
iDtuition  presents  no  figure,  we  seek  to  supply  this 
want  by  analogy,  and  represent  the  succession  of 
time  by  a  line  continuing  to  infinity,  in  which  the 
diversity  constitutes  a  series,  which  is  only  of  one 
dimension,  and  we  conclude  from  the  properties  of 
this  line  as  to  all  the  properties  of  time,  except  the 
single  one,  that  the  paits  of  the  first  are  Himultaneous, 
but  those  of  the  latter  always  successive.  Hence  also 
it  appears,  that  the  representation  of  time  is  itself 
intuition,  since  all  its  relationships  may  be  expressed 
in  an  external  intuition. 

3.  Time  is  the  formal  condition  k  priori  of  all 
phenomena  generally.  Space,  as  the  pure  form  of  all 
external  intuition  is  as  condition  k  priori,  limited 
simply  to  external  phenomena.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  all  representations,  whether  they  have  ex- 
ternal things  for  objects  or  not,  still  belong  in 
theokselves,  as  determinations  of  the  mind,  to  the 
internal  state — hut  as  this  internal  state  under  the 
fonnal  condition  of  internal  intuition  consequently 
belongs  to  time,  so  is  time  a  condition  k  priori  of  every 
phenomenon  in  general,  and  in  fact  the  immediate 
condition  of  the  internal  phenomena  (belonging  to 
our  minds),  and  also  thereby,  mediately,  of  external 
phenomena.  If  I  can  say  k  priori ;  all  external 
ph^iomena  are  in  space,  and  determined  according 
to  the  relationships  of  space  k  priori ;  I  can  say  quite 
universally  from  the  principle  of  the  internal  sense  ; 
all  phenomena  in  general,  that  is,  all  objects  of 
sense,  are  in  time,  and  stand  necessarily  in  relation- 
ships of  time. 

If  we  make  abstraction  of  our  manner  of  envisaging 
ourselves  internally,  and  by  means  of  this  intuition 
of  embracing  also  all  external  intuitions  in  the  Repre- 
sentation-faculty, and  consequently,  if  we  take  the 
objects  as  they  may  be  in  themselves,  time  is  thus 
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nothing.  It  is  only  of  objective  validity  in  respect 
of  phenomena,  since  these  are  already  things  which 
we  accept  as  Objects  of  our  senses;  but  time  is  no  longer 
objective,  if  we  make  abstraction  of  the  sensibility  of 
OUT  intuition,  consequently  of  that  mode  of  represen- 
tation which  is  pecuhfir  to  us,  and  we  speak  of  Tianga 
in  general.  Time  is  therefore  solely  a  subjective 
condition  of  our  (human)  intuition  (which  is  always 
sensible,  that  is,  so  far  as  we  are  ajSected  by  objects), 
but  it  is  in  itself,  independent  of  the  Subject,  nothing. 
Nevertheless  it  is  in  reference  to  all  phenomena,  con- 
sequently also  to  all  things  which  can  occur  to  us  in 
experience,  necessarily  objective.  We  cannot  say, 
"  Alt  things  are  in  time,"  since  in  the  conception  of 
things  in  general,  abstraction  is  made  of  all  kind  of 
intuition  of  the  same,  but  this  {intuition)  is  the 
especial  condition,  un^  which  time  belongs  to  the 
representation  of  objects.  Now,  if  the  condition  be 
joined  to  the  conception,  and  it  is  said,  "  All  things 
as  phenomena  (objects  of  sensible  intuition)  ar«  in 
time,"  the  principle  then  has  its  true  objective 
correctness  and  universality  ^  priori. 

Our  positions,  therefore,  teach  the  em^rical  ReaUtg 
of  time :  that  is,  objective  validity  in  respect  of  aU 
objects  tbat  may  ever  be  offered  to  our  senses.  And 
as  our  intuition  is  always  sensible,  an  object  can 
never  thus  be  given  to  us  in  experience,  winch  does 
not  stand  under  the  condition  of  time.  On  the  other 
hand  we  deny  to  time  all  claim  to  absolute  ReaUty, 
that  is  to  say,  that  without  having  regard  to  the 
form  of  our  sensible  intuition,  it  absolutely  inheres  in 
things  as  condition  or  property.  Such  properties  as 
belong  to  things  in  themselves,  can  never  be  giv^t 
to  us  by  the  senses.  Herein  consists,  therefore,  the 
tranacendentai  Ideality  of  time,  according  to  which,  if 
we  make  abstraction  of  the  subjective  conditions  of  the 
sensible  intuition,  it  {time)  is  nothing,  and  cannot  be 
reckoned  as  either  subsisting  in,  or  adhering  to  objects 
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Id  themselves,  (indepeadently  of  their  relationship  to 
oar  intuition).  Yet  this  Ideality  (o/Zime)  is  just  as 
little  as  that  of  space  ta  be  compared  with  the  sub- 
reptions of  sensation,  because  therein  we  still  pre- 
suppose as  to  the  phenomenoa  itself  to  which  these 
predicates  adhere,  that  it  {Che  PhenomeTion)  has  objec- 
tive reality,  which  in  our  case  entirely  falls  away, 
except  so  fiir  as  such  is  merely  empirical ;  that  is, 
as  it  concerns  the  object  itself  merely  as  Pheno- 
menon— with  regard  to  which  the  foregoing  observa- 
tion in  the  first  Section  is  to  be  referred  to. 

BXFLANATION. 

Against  this  theory,  which  accords  to  Time  em- 
pirical reality,  but  contends  against  absolute  and  tran- 
scendental, I  have  heard  from  perspicacious  men  so 
unanimous  an  objection,  that  I  have  collected  from 
it,  that  such  natiirally  presents  itself  to  every  reader 
who  is  unaccustomed  to  these  considerations.  It 
runs  thus : — Changes  are  real,  (the  alternation  of  our 
own  repr^QtatioDS  shows  this,  although  we  should 
deny  aH  external  phenomena,  together  with  their 
changes).  Now  these  changes  are  only  possible  in 
time,  consequently  Time  is  something  real.  The 
answer  presents  no  difficulty.  I  concede  the  whole 
ai^ument.  Time  is  certainly  something  real,  that 
iB__to  say,  it  is  the  real  form  of  the  internal  Intui- 
tion. It  has,  therefore,  subjective  reality  in  regard 
of  internal  experience ;  that  is,  I  have  really  the 
representation  of  Time,  and  of  my  determinations 
in  it.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  looked  at  really 
as  object,  but  as  the  mode  of  representation  of  my- 
self as  object.  But  if  I  myself  could  envisage 
myself,  or  if  any  other  being  (could  enviattge)  me, 
without  this  condition  of  sensibility,  the  self-same 
determinations  which  we  represent  to  ourselves  as 
changes,  would  then  afford  us  a  cognition,  in  which 
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the  representation  of  time,  and  (xmeequently  eUso  of 
change  would  not  at  all  occur.  Its  empirical  reality 
remains,  therefore,  as  condition  of  all  our  experiences. 
Absolute  Reality  only  can,  according  to  what  is  above 
advanced  not  be  granted  to  it.  It  la  nothing  but 
the  form  of  our  internal  ifituition.*  If  we  take  away 
from  it  the  particular  condition  of  our  seoubihty,  the 
conception  of  time  vanishes  also,  and  it  adheres  not 
to  the  objects  themselves,  but  to  the  subject  which 
envisages  them. 

But  the  cause  why  this  objection  is  made  so  una- 
nimously, and  certainly  by  those  who  still  do  not  know 
how  to  apply  any  thmg  very  clear  against  the  doc- 
trine of  tiie  ideality  of  space,  is  this.  The  absolute 
reality  of  space  they  did  not  hope  to  demonstrate 
apodictically,  Buice  Idealism  opposes  them,  according 
to  which  the  reality  of  external  objects  is  not  capable 
of  any  strict  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reality 
of  the  object  of  our  internal  senses  (of  myself 
and  of  my  state)  is  clear  immediately  by  conscious- 
ness, llkose  (the  external  objects)  might  be  mere 
appearance  ;  but  this,  {the  oJ^ect  of  intefpal  aente) 
according  to  the  opinions  of  Uiese  parties  is  undcs- 
niably  somethii^  Teal.  But  they  did  not  reflect  that 
both,  withoiit  it  being  required  to  contest  their  reality 
as  representations,  nevertheless  only  belong  to  tl^ 
phenomenon,  which  has  always  two  sides :  the  one, 
as  the  object  is  considered  in  itself,  (irrespective  of 
the  manner  of  perceiving  the  same,  but  whose  property, 
precisely  on  this  account,  always  remains  proble- 
matical) ;  the  other,  as  we  look  at  the  form  of  the 
intuition  of  this  object,  which  must  be  sought  not 
in  the  object  in  itself,  but  in  the  subject  to  wtuch  this 
appears,  but  still  belongs  to  the  phenomenon  of  this 
object,  really  and  necessarily. 

•  I  mar  certunlj  Mf ,  mj  rcprMnitatloiu  we  taeceulTB,  bat  lUl  onlr  iISBiftM 
w«  u*  coDMjlinu  <n  them  u  in  ■  niecauoii,  that  ia,  aoMrdiai  to  thf  loan  of 
tiie  intenwl  lenw.  Time  u  not  thereby  >oBElhiag  in  itielT,  nor  a  determini- 
(ion  objectln);  inhering  lo  thing*. 
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.  Hme  and  Space  are,  therefore,  two  sources  of 
cognition  from  which,  k  priori  different  synthetical 
cognitions  may  be  deduced,  as  pure  Mathematics 
particularly  in  respect  of  the  cognitions  of  space  and 
its  relationships  afford  a  striking  example.  They 
(Time  and  Space)  are  for  instance,  both  taken  toge- 
ther, pure  forms  of  all  sensible  intuition,  and  thereby 
make  synthetical  propositions  &  priori  possible.  But 
these  cognition-sources  k  priori  thereby  determine 
exactly  (because  they  are  merely  conditions  of  sensi- 
bility)  their  own  limits ;  that  is,  they  merely  refer  to 
objects,  80  (as  as  they  are  considered  as  phenomena, 
but  do  not  exhibit  things  in  themselves.  Those 
(PAenonmui)  are  alone  the  field  of  their  VaUdity, 
whence  if  we  issue  out,  no  further  objective  use  of 
them  takes  place.  This  reality  of  space  and  time,  be- 
sides, leaves  untouched  the  certainty  of  experience- 
cognition  ;  for  we  are  equally  as  sure  of  this,  whether 
tiiese  forms  inhere  in  the  things  themselves  neces- 
sarily, or  only  in  our  intuition  of  these  things.  On 
the  contrary,  those  who  maintain  the  absolute  reality 
of  Space  and  Time,  whether  they  admit  it  as  subsist- 
ing in,  or  only  adherent,  must  be  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  experience  itself.  For  if  they  decide 
for  the  first  («» subsisting  in)  (which  commonly  is  the 
side  of  the  mathemati^  natural  philosophers,)  they 
must  admit  two  eternal  and  infinite  and  self-existing 
nonentities  (Space  and  Time),  which  only  exist  (still 
without  there  being  any  thing  real)  in  order  in 
themselves  to  embrace  every  thing  real.  If  they 
take  the  second  view  {as  adherent),  which  is  that  of 
some  metaphysical  natural  philosophers ;  and  space 
and  time  are  valid  to  them  as  relationships  of 
phenomena,  (co-existent  with  or  successive  to  one 
another,)  abstracted  from  experience,  although  repre- 
sented confusedly  in  the  separated  state ;  then  must 
they  refuse  to  mathematical  principles  k  priori  their 
validity  in  reference  to  real  things,  (as,  for  example. 
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in  space),  of  at  least  apodictical  certainty,  since  this 
does  not  at  all  occur  k  posteriori,  and  the  concep- 
tions k  priori  of  space  and  time,  are,  according  to 
this  opinion,  only  creatures  of  the  imagination,  the 
source  of  which  must  be  sought  really  in  experience, 
Irom  the  abstracted  relationships  of  which  the  ima- 
gination has  made  something,  which  contains  indeed 
what  is  general  in  these  relationships,  but  which  can- 
not take  place  without  the  restrictions  which  nature 
has  connected  with  them.  The  former  gain  thus 
much,  that  they  render  the  field  of  phenomena  free 
for  mathematical  positions.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
embarrass  themselves  greatly  by  these  very  conditions, 
if  the  understanding  desire  to  issue  out  beyond  this 
field.  The  second  gain  certainly  in  respect  of  this 
last  thing ;  namely,  that  the  representations  of  time 
and  space  do  not  come  in  the  way  against  them,  if  they 
wish  to  judge  of  objects  not  as  phenomena,  but 
merely  in  relation  to  the  understanding ;  but  they 
can  neither  establish  a  foundation  for  the  possibility 
of  mathematical  cognitions,  k  priori,  (because  a  true 
and  objectively  vaUd  intuition  k  priori  is  wanting  for 
these),  nor  bring  the  laws  of  experience  with  those 
positions  into  necessary  accordance.  In  our  theory 
of  the  true  nature  of  these  two  original  forms  of 
sensibility,  both  difficulties  are  done  away  with. 

That,  in  conclusion.  Transcendental  .^sthetick  can- 
not contain  any  more  than  these  two  elements, 
namely,  Space  and  Time,  is  thereby  clear,  since  all 
other  conceptions  appertaining  to  sensibiUty,  even 
that  of  Motion,  which  unites  both  points  {space  and 
time)  presuppose  something  empirical.  For  this 
{Motion)  presupposes  the  perception  of  something 
movable.  But  in  Space,  considered  in  itself,  there  is 
nothing  movable  ;  consequently  the  movable  must  be 
something  which  is  found  in  Space  only  hy  experienee, 
consequently  an  empirical  Datum.  In  the  same  way, 
IVanscendental  >£sthetick  cannot  number  under  its 
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Data  k  priori,  the  conception  of  change,  for  Hme 
itself  does  not  change,  but  something  which  is  in 
time.  Therefore  for  this,  the  perception  of  some 
existence  and  of  the  successireness  of  its  determina- 
tions, consequently  experience  ia  required. 

vni. 

OENBB&L    OBSERVATIONS    U1>0H    TBAN8CBNDBNTAL 

£STHBTICK. 

1.  First,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  ourselves 
as  clearly  as  possible,  as  to  what  is  our  opinion  in 
respect  of  the  fundamental  qiudity  of  sensible  cog- 
nition in  general,  in  order  to  guard  against  all  mis- 
interpretation of  the  same. 

We  have  therefore  intended  to  say,  that  all  our 
intuition  is  nothing  but  the  representation  of  pheno- 
menon,— that  the  things  which  we  envisage  are  not  that 
in  themselves  for  which  we  take  them ;  neither  are 
their  relationships  in  themselves  so  constituted  as  they 
appear  to  us,  and  that  if  we  do  away  with  our  Subject,  ■ 
or  even  only  the  subjective  quality  of  the  senses  in 
general,  every  quality,  all  relationships  of  objects  in 
space  and  time,  nay,  even  lime  and  Space  them- 
selves, would  disappear,  and  cannot  exist  as  phe- 
nomena in  themselves,  but  only  in  us.  It  remains 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
objects  in  themselves,  separated  from  all  the  recep- 
tivity  of  our  sensibility.  We  know  nothing  but  our 
manner  of  perceiving  them,  which  is  pecuUar  to  us, 
and  which  need  not  belong  necessarily  tc  every  Being, 
although  to  every  man.  With  this  we  have  only  to 
do.  Space  and  Time  are  the  pure  forms  of  them. 
Sensation  in  general  the  matter.  Those  {forms  of 
Space  and  T^meJ  we  alone  cognize  &  priori,  that  is, 
before  all  real  perception,  and  therefore  the  intuition 
is  called  pure.  But  the  latter  {Sensation)  is  that  in 
our  cognition  which  causes   that  the  cognition  is 
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termed  k  posteriori ;  that  is,  empirical  intuidoB.  The 
fDrmer  inhere  in  our  seDsibility  absolutely  necessarily, 
of  whatever  kind  our  sensations  may  be ;  these  (the 
sensations)  may  be  very  diflerent.  If  we  could  carry 
this  our  intuition  even  to  the  highest  degree  of  clear- 
nesB,  yet  should  we  not  thereby  come  nearer  to  the 
quality  of  objects  in  themselves.  We  should  still,  in 
any  case,  only  know  completely  our  own  mode  of 
intuition,  that  is,  our  sensibility,  and  this  always  only 
under  the  conditions  of  space  and  time  originally 
inherent  in  the  subject.  What  the  objects  may  be  in 
themselves  would  still  never  be  known  by  the  clearest 
cognition  of  their  phenomenon,  which  {phenomenon) 
alrate  is  given  to  ns. 

To  say  therefore  that  our  whote  sensibility  is 
nothing  but  the  confused  representation  of  things, 
which  solely  contains  that  which  belongs  to  them  in 
themselves,  but  only  under  an  aggregation  of  sigru 
and  partial  representations  which  we  cannot  separate 
from  one  another  with  consciousness,  is  a  perversion 
of  the  conception  of  sensibility  and  of  phenomenon, 
which  renders  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  same  useless 
and  void.  The  difference  between  an  obscure  and 
a  clear  r^resentation  is  merely  logical,  and  does 
not  affiect  the  content  (or  matter).  No  doubt,  the 
conception  of  Eight,  of  which  a  sound  (pkun)  un- 
derstanding makes  use,  contains  the  same  as  the  . 
most  subtle  speculation  can  develope  from  it,  only 
that  in  the  common  and  practical  lue,  we  are 
not  conscious  of  the  diverse  representations  in  this 
Thought.  We  cannot  say,  on  this  account,  that  the 
vulgar  conception  is  sensible,  and  contains  a  mere 
phenomenon,  for  the  Bight  cannot  at  all  appear,  but 
its  conception  lies  in  the  understanding,  and  repre- 
sents a  quality  (the  moral)  of  actions  which  belongs  to 
them  in  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  the  represen- 
tation of  a  body  in  the  Intuition,  contains  nothing  at 
all  which  could  belong  to  an  object  in  itself,  but  mer^y 
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the  phenomena  of  something,  and  the  manoer  in 
which  we  are  thereby  affected ;  and  this  receptivity  of 
our  cognition-iaculty  is  called  sensibiUty,  which  never- 
theless remains  separated  by  an  immeasurable  distance, 
from  the  cognition  of  the  object  in  itself,  although  we 
might  examine  the  first  (the  phenomenon)  thoroughly. 

llie  Lerbnitz-Wolfian  Philosophy ,  therefore,  assigned 
an  entire^  erroneous  point  of  view  for  all  investiga- 
tions with  respect  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  our 
cognitions,  in  considering  the  difference  between 
sensibility  and  what  ia  intellectual,  merely  as  logical, 
whereas  it  is  evidently  transcendental,  and  concerns 
not  merdy  the  form  as  to  clearness  or  obscurity,  but 
the  origin  and  content  of  these  {cognitions),  in  such 
a  way  that  by  the  £xst  (sensibility)  we  are  not 
acquainted  merely  obscurely,  but  not  at  all  with  the 
quaUty  of  things  in  themselves ;  and  so  soon  as  we 
remove  our  subjective  quality,  the  represented  object, 
together  with  the  properties  which  the  sensible  in- 
tuition attributed  to  it,  is  not  to  be  met  with  any 
where,  neither  can  it  he  met  with,  since  this  very 
subjective  quality  determines  the  form  of  the  same 
Cthe  objectj  as  phenomenon. 

We  certainly  distinguish  besides  in  phenomena, 
that  which  essentially  inheres  in  the  intuition  of  them, 
and  is  valid  for  every  human  sense  generally,  from 
that  which  belongs  accidentally  to  the  same,  inasmuch 
it  is  not  valid  with  regard  to  sensibiHty  in  general, 
but  only  with  respect  to  a  particular  situation  or 
oi^anization  of  Uus  or  that  sense.  And  we  then 
name  the  first  cognition  such  a  one  as  represents  the 
object  in  itself,  but  the  second  only  as  the  pheno- 
mei\on  thereof.  Still  this  difference  is  only  empirical. 
If  we  stop  here  (as  is  commonly  the  case)  and  do  not 
again  look  at  that  empirical  intuition  (as  it  ought  to 
be  the  case)  as  ma%  phenomenon,  in  such  a  way, 
that  therein  nothing  at  all  is  to  be  found  which  be- 
longs  to   any  thing   in    itself,   our    transcendental 
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distinction  is  lost,  and  ve  still  then  believe  we  know 
things  in  themselves,  although  every  where  (in  the 
sensible  world)  even  in  the  profoundest  investigation 
of  their  objects,  we  have  not  to  do  with  any  thing  but 
phenomena.  Thus,  indeed,  we  shall  call  the  rainbow 
a  mere  phenomenon  in  a  sunny  shower ;  but  the  nun 
a  thing  itself;  which  likewise  is  correct,  so  long  as 
we  only  understand  the  latter  conception  phjsic»lly, 
as  that  which  in  general  experience  under  all  the 
different  situations  with  respect  to  the  senses,  is  still 
thus  determined  in  the  intuition,  and  not  other- 
wise. But  if  we  take  this  Empirical  generally,  and 
ask  whether,  without  regarding  its  accordance  with 
the  sense  of  every  man,  it  represents  an  object  in 
itself  (not  the  drops  of  rain,  for  they  are  already  as 
phenomena  empirical  objects)  the  question  as  to  the 
relationship  of  the  representation  to  the  object  is 
transcendental ;  and  not  only  are  these  drops  mere 
phenomena,  but  their  round  form  itself,  nay,  indeed, 
the  very  space  in  which  they  fall,  are  nothing  in 
themselves,  but  mere  modifications  or  principles  of 
our  sensible  intuition ;  the  transcendental  object, 
however,  remains  unknown  to  us. 

The  second  important  matter  in  our  transcendraital 
.^sthetick  is,  that  it  does  not  obtain  a  degree  of  favour 
as  mere  plausible  hypothesis,  but  that  it  is  as  certain 
and  undoubted  as  can  ever  be  required  for  a  theory 
which  is  to  serve  as  an  Oi^anon.  In  order  to  make 
this  certainty  fidly  clear,  we  will  make  choice  of  a 
case  wherein  the  validity  of  this  is  apparent,  and  may 
serve  for  the  greater  elucidation  of  that  which  has 
been  advanced.     (5.) 

Suppose,  then,  that  Space  and  Time  are  in  them- 
selves objective,  and  conditions  of  the  possibility  of 
things  in  themselves,  it  is  manifest,  first,  that  from 
both,  apodictical  and  synthetical  propositions  k  priori 
present  themselves,  {but)  in  a  greater  number,  espe- 
cially from  Space,  which   we   therefore  particulariy 
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here  will  investigate  by  way  of  example.  As  the 
propositions  of  Geometry  are  known  synthetically 
it  priori  and  with  apodictical  certainty,  I  ask,  whence 
do  you  take  such  propositions,  and  upon  what  does 
our  understanding  support  itself,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
such  absolutely  necessary  and  universally  valid  truths  ? 
Tbere  is  no  other  way  than  through  conceptions  or 
throi^h  intuitions,  but  both,  as  such  Uiat  are  given  either 
&  priori  or  posteriori.  The  latter,  namely,  empirical 
conceptions,  with  that  whereupon  they  are  founded, 
the  empirical  intuition,  can  furnish  no  synthetical 
proposition,  except  only  such  a  one  as  is  also  purely 
empirical,  that  is,  an  experience-proposition,  con- 
sequently, can  never  contain  necessity  and  absolute 
imiversality ;  and  yet  such  is  the  characteristic  of  all 
propositians  in  Geometry.  But  as  to  what  would  be 
the  first  and  only  means,  namely,  through  pure  con- 
ceptions or  through  intuitions  k  priori  of  arriving 
at  such  cognitions,  it  is  clear,  that  from  pure  Con- 
ceptions, certainly  no  synthetical  cognition  at  all  but 
oiUy  analytical  can  be  obtained.  Take  merely  the 
proposition,  that  *'  Between  two  str^ght  lines  no  space 
at  ^  can  be  enclosed ;"  consequently,  that  no  Figure 
is  possible,  and  try  to  deduce  this  from  the  con- 
ception of  straight  Unes  and  the  number  two ;  or  take 
also  the  proposition,  "  that  a  Figure  is  possible  from 
three  straight  lines,"  and  try  it  just  in  the  same  way 
simply  from  these  conceptions.  All  your  effort  is  vain, 
and  you  see  yourself  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  intuition, 
as  Gieometry  at  all  times  does.  You  therefore  give 
yourself  an  object  in  intuition.  But  of  what  kind  is 
this ;  is  it  a  pure  intuition  k  priori,  or  an  empirical  one? 
If  it  were  the  last,  a  universally  valid,  and  still  less  an 
apodictical  proposition,  could  never  thence  arise,  for 
experience  can  never  supply  such.  You  must  there- 
fore give  yourself  an  object  k  priori  in  the  in- 
tuition, and  upon  this  ground  your  synthetical  propo- 
sition.   If  there  did  not  lie  in  you  a  faculty  of  envisag- 
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ing  k  priori, — were  this  subjective  condition  as  to 
form,  not  at  the  same  time  the  general  condition 
k  priori,  under  which  alone  the  object  of  this  (ex- 
ternal) intuition  itself  is  poBsible — ^were  the  object 
(the  triangle)  something  in  itself  without  r^erence 
to  your  Subject,  how  could  you  say,  that  what  lies 
necessarily  in  your  subjective  conditions  for  con- 
structing a  triangle,  must  likewise  belong  to  the 
triangle  necessarily  in  itself?  for  you  could  not 
still  join  to  your  conceptions  (of  three  lines)  any  thing 
new  (figure),  which  for  this  reason  must  necessarily 
be  met  with  in  the  object ;  since  this  (ql^eet)  is  given 
previous  to  your  cognition,  and  not  by  means  of  it. 
Were  Hme  therefore  (and  thus  also  Space)  not  a  mere 
form  of  your  intuition,  which  contains  conditions 
h  priori,  nnder  which  alone  things  can  be  extern^ 
objects  for  you,  which,  without  these  subjective  con- 
ditions are  nothing  in  themselves,  you  could  not 
decide  any  thing  at  all  i  priori  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal objects  synthetically.  It  is  therefore  undoubt- 
edly certain,  and  not  merely  possible  or  yet  probable, 
that  Space  and  Time  as  the  necessary  conditions  of 
all  (external  and  internal)  experience,  are  mere  sub- 
jective conditions  of  all  our  intuition,  in  relation  to 
which  therefore  all  Objects  are  mere  Phenomena,  and 
not  things  given  in  this  way  in  themselves — respect- 
ing which  on  that  account,  also  as  to  what  concerns  the 
form  of  them,  much  may  be  said  k  priori,  though 
not  the  least  of  the  thing  in  itself,  which  may  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  these  phenomena. 

2°".  In  conformation  of  this  theory  of  the  Ideality 
of  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal  sense,  con- 
sequently of  all  objects  of  the  senses  as  mere  pheno- 
mena, the  observation  may  be  particularly  useful,  that 
All  which  belongs  to  intuition  in  our  cognition  (the 
feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain  and  the  Will  which 
are  not  at  all  cognitions  excepted  consequently) 
contains  nothing  but  mere  relationships  of  places-  in 
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an  intuition  (Extension),  change  of  places  (Motion), 
and  laws  according  to  which  this  change  is  de- 
termined (Moving  Forces).  But  as  to  wliuat  is  pre- 
sent in  the  place,  or  what  is  effected  besides  the 
change  of  place  in  the  things  themselves,  is  not 
given  thereby  (in  the  intuition).  Now,  a  thing  in 
itself  is  still  not  known  through  mere  relationsUps, 
and  it  is  therefore  correct  to  judge,  that  as  by  means  of 
\he  exemal  sense,  nothing  but  mere  relations  of  Repre- 
seotatitm  are  given  to  us,  this  {sense)  can  only  contain 
the  relationsfatp  of  an  object  to  the  subject  in  its 
representation,  and  not  that  which  is  intrinsic,  which 
belongs  to  the  object  in  itself.  With  the  internal  in- 
tuition the  circumstances  are  just  the  same.  Not 
QBiy,  because  therein  the  i^presentations  of  the  external 
tenses  constitute  the  particular  matter  wherewith  we 
famish  our  mind,  but  because  Time,  in  which  we 
place  these  representations,  which  even  precedes  their 
couBciousness  in  experience  and  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion as  formal  condition  (tf  the  manner  in  which  we 
place  thran  in  the  mind,  contdna  already  relation- 
ships  of  succession,  simultaneousness,  and  of  that, 
which  is,  at  the  same  time  with  succession,  (the  Per- 
manent.) Now,  that  which  as  representation  can 
{Hscede  all  action  of  thinking  of  any  thing,  is  in- 
tuition, and  if  this  contain  nothing  but  rdationships, 
it  is  the  form  of  the  intuition,  which  as  it  represents 
nothii^  except  inasmuch  as  something  is  placed  in 
the  mind,  can  be  noUiii^  but  the  mode  in  which  the 
mind  is  affected  tlirough  its  own  activity,  namely, 
this  arrangement  c^  its  representation,  consequently 
through  itself,  that  is  to  say,  an  internal  sense  in 
respect  to  its  form.  Every  thing  which  is  represented 
by  a  sense,  is  so  far  at  all  times  phraiomenon ;  and 
an  internal  sense  ought  therefore  not  at  all  to  be 
admitted,  or  the  subject  which  is  the  object  of  Uiis 
coiUd  be  represented  by  the  same  (sense)  only  as 
phenomenon,  and  not  as  it  [the  stdtject)  would  judge  of 
B  2 
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itself,  if  its  iDtuition  were  simply  Belf-effectivity,  that 
is,  intellectual.  Upon  this  only,  rests  here  di  the 
difficulty  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  subject  can  have  an 
intuition  of  itself  internal^.  But  this  difficulty  is  com- 
mon to  every  theory.  Ilie  consciouBness  of  oneself 
(Apperception)  is  the  simple  representation  of  the  I ; 
and  if  thereby  alone  all  the  diverse  were  ^ven  in  the 
Subject  self-actively,  the  internal  intuition  would  thus 
be  intellectual,  lliis  consciousDess  requires  in  man 
internal  perception  of  the  diverse,  which  is  previously 
given  in  the  Subject,  and  the  mode  in  which  this  is 
^ven  in  the  mind  without  spontaneity,  must,  on 
account  of  this  difference,  be  termed  sensibility.  If 
the  faculty  of  being  self-conacioue  is  to  search  'out 
(apprehend)  that  which  lies  in  the  mind,  it  (the 
facvlty)  must  affect  this  {the  mifuQ,  and  can  in  such  a 
manner  only  produce  an  intuition  of  itself;  but  the 
form  of  this,  which  lies  previously  at  the  foundation 
in  the  mind,  determines  in  the  representation  of  time* 
tiie  mode  in  which  the  diversity  is  combined  in  the 
mind :-  since  this  then  envisages  itself,  not  as  it  would 
r^resent  itself,  inmiediately  of  its  own  proper  accord, 
but  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  affected  in- 
wardly, consequently  as  it  appears  to  itself,  not  as  it  is. 
S"*.  If  I  say  in  space  and  time  intuition  represents 
(/A«  properties  o/)extemal  objects  aswell  as  that  the  self- 
intuition  of  the  mind  (is  repreaented) — both  so  far  as  our 
senses  are  affected,  that  is,  as  there  is  phenomenon — 
this  does  not  state,  that  these  objects  are  a  mere 
Appearance.  For  In  the  phenomena,  the  objects,  nay 
even  the  qualities  which  we  attribute  to  them,  are 
always  regarded  as  something  really  given,  only  that 
so  far  as  this  quality  depends  upon  the  mode  of 
intuition  of  the  Subject  in  the  relation  of  the  given 
object  to  it  (the  SiSject),  this  object  as  phenomenon, 
is  different  from  itself  as  object  in  itself.  Thus  I  do 
Dot  say,  that  the  bodies  seem  merely  to  be  external 
to  me,  or  that  my  soul  only  seems  to  be  given  in  my 
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conecioijisness,  if  I  assert  that  the  quality  of  space 
and  time,  confonuably  to  which  as  condition  of  their 
existence  I  assume  both,  lies  in  my  mode  of  intuition, 
and  not  in  these  objects  in  themselves.  It  were  my 
own  fault,  if,  of  that  which  I  should  reckon  as 
phenomenon  I  should  make*  mere  appearance.  But 
this  does  not  take  place  according  to  our  principle  of 
the  ideality  of  all  our  sensible  intuitions.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  attribute  objective  reality  to  all  those 
foims  of  representation,  we  cannot  prevent  every 
thing  thereby  from  being  converted  into  mere  ap- 
pearance. For  if  we  consider  Space  and  Time  as 
properties,  which  must  be  met  with,  according  to  their 
pmsibitity  in  thiogs  in  themselves,  and  we  reflect  upon 
the  absurdities  in  which  we  then  find  ourselves  in- 
volved,— inasmuch  as  two  infinite  things  remain  over 
which  most  not  be  substances — nor  even  something 
really  adherent  to  substances,  but  still  existit^, — nay, 
the  necessary  condition  of  the  existence  of  all  things, 
if  even  all  things  were  annihilated — we  may  well  not 
impute  blame  to  that  good  man  Berkeley,  when  he 
degraded  bodies  into  mere  appearance.  In  fact  our 
very  existence,  which  in  such  a  manner  is  made 
dependent  upon  the  self-subsisting  reality  of  a 
nonentity  like  time,  would  be  changed  with  it  into 
mere  appearance, — an  absurdity  which  hitherto  still 
DO  one  has  been  guilty  of. 
4*.  InnaturalTheologywherewethinkofanobject 

*  Tbe  predkatM  of  tbe  phonomBiuin  can  be  attrilralsd  to  the  o^eet  in  itaeU 
in  rel&tioiiitbip  wicli  our  miik*,  u,  tor  example,  the  nd  colour,  or  smeU  to 
the  rote,  bat  the  Appeannce  can  ncrer  as  predicate  be  attribatad  to  tlie  objeet, 

EiBcbelr  on  Hia  accoont,  beeauBC  it  attribotai  to  the  object  in  ilitff  that  which 
cloDgi  to  this  Ipljject)  only  in  relationship  to  the  teiaei,  or  geneiallj  to  the 
nhject,  a*,  (or  inatance,  the  two  bandies,  which  in  the  beginning  ifere  attribDt«d 
to  Satnrn.  That  which  ii  to  be  met  with,  not  in  the  abfact  in  itaelf,  bnt  alwan 
in  iti  reiationahip  to  the  (object,  and  a  inaepanble  from  its  Teprcaentatlon  of  the 
f^nner(/il«o4f«ef),ii  phenomenon;  and  tlnu  the  predicatea  of  Space  and  Tims, 
are  with  joatioe  attribnted  tn  tlie  ot^ecto  of  ieoie  as  nch,  and  herdo  there  la 
DO  i/aitt)  appearance.  On  the  contrar;,  when  I  attribute  to  the  rose  in  Uie(f 
TadBua,toSatanit)]eh«ndlea,  or  to  all  exterior  ohjeeta,  EzteDeion,tef*«MniM>, 
withoat  looking  at  a  determined  relntlonibip  of  theaa  obiects  to  the  eitlgect,  and 
'*-'—     a  llmidDg  my  Judgment,  then  firat  ariiee  Appearance  (or  Ulutio*). 
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{Ood),  which  not  onl^  cannot  at  all  he  on  ohject  of  in- 
tuition for  UB,  but  which  cannot  in  the  least  be  an  object 
of  BenBible  intuition  to  Itself,  we  are  particularly  cau- 
tious as  to  removing  the  conditions  of  time  and  space 
from  all  its  intuition,  (since,  such  must  all  its  cognition 
be,  and  not  TTiought  which  alWays  indicates  limitation) . 
But  with  what  right  can  we  do  this,  when  we  hare  pre- 
viously made  both  (time  and  space)  forms  of  things  in 
themselves,  and,  in  fact,  such  as  remain  as  conditions 
of  the  existence  of  things  k  priori,  even  when  we  have 
annihilated  the  things  themselves, — for,  as  conditions 
of  all  existence  in  general,  they  must  also  be  those  of 
the  existence  of  God.  Tbere  remains  nothing  else, 
provided  we  are  not  willing  to  make  them  into  the 
objective  forms  of  all  things,  but  that  we  should 
make  them  into  subjective  forms  of  our  external  as 
well  as  our  internal  mode  of  intuition,  which  on  this 
account  is  termed  sensible,  because  it  is  not  original 
t.  e.,  is  not  'such  a  one,  as  through  which  eveif  the 
existence  of  the  object  of  intuition  Is  given,  (and 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  only  can  belong  to  the 
Creator),  but  is  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  the 
object — consequently  is  only  possible  irom  this  cir- 
cumstance, tlmt  the  representation^faculty  of  the 
Subject  is  thereby  affected. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  we  limit  the  mode  of 
intuition  in  space  and  time  to  the  sensibility  of  man. 
It  is  possible  that  all  finite  thinking  Beings  must 
therein  necessarily  coincide  with  man,  (although  we 
are  not  able  to  decide  this,)  yet  on  account  of  such 
general  validity  does  it  not  cease  to  belong  to  sensi- 
bility, precisely  for  this  reason,  because  it  is  derived, 
(intuitus  derivativus)  not  primitive  {origmal)  (intuitus 
ori^arius) — consequently  is  not  intellectual  intuition 
— which,  from  the  just-adduced  reasons,  alone  seems 
to  belong  to  the  Creator,  but  never  in  respect  both  to 
his  existence  and  to  his  intuition  (which  (tRhniwii) 
determines  his  existence  in  reference  to  given  objects) 
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to  a  dependent  Being.  This  last  observation,  however, 
must  be  reckoned  as  an  elucidation  and  not  as  a  proof 
of  our  sBsthetic  theory. 

CONCLUSION    OF   TRANSCENDENTAL    ESTHETICS. 

We  have  now  before  us  one  of  the  requisite  points 
for  the  solution  of  the  general  problem  of  Tran- 
scendental Philosophy  of  "  How  Synthetical  Proposi- 
tions d.  priori  are  poambU  ?"  That  is  to  say,  {we  have 
now)  pure  intuitions  &  priori,  Space  and  Time,  in 
which,  if  we,  in  the  Judgment  k  priori  will  go  out 
beyond  the  given  conception,  we  meet  with  that 
which  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  conception,  but 
certainly  in  the  intuition  which  answers  thereto, 
and  can  be  united  eyntheticidly  with  that  {conception ;) 
but  from  this  reason  such  Judgments  never  reach 
further  than  to  objects  of  sense,  and  can  only  he 
valid  for  objects  of  possible  experience. 
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OF  TRANSCENDENTAL  ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. 

SECOND  PJJtT. 
TRANSCENDENTAL  LOGIC. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IDEA  or  A  TRANSCENDENTAL  LOGIC. 

I. 

OF    LOGIC    IN    GENERAL. 

Our  cognition  springs  from  two  fundamental 
TOurces  of  the  mind,  the  first  of  which  is,  to  receive 
representations  (the  receptivity  of  the  impressions) ; 
the  second,  the  faculty  by  means  of  those  representa- 
tions of  cogniziag  an  object,  (spontaneity  of  the 
conceptions).  Through  the  former  an  object  is  given 
to  as.  By  the  second  this  (.object)  is  thought  in  rela- 
tionship with  such  representation  (as  mere  determi- 
nation of  the  mind) .  Intuition  and  conceptions  form 
therefore  the  elements  of  all  our  cognition ;  so  that 
neither  conceptions  without  an  intuition  in  some 
way  corresponding  to  them,  nor  intuition  withont 
conceptions,  could  produce  cognition.  Both  are 
either  pure  or  empirical.  Empirical,  if  sensation 
(which  presupposes  the  real  presence  of  the  object)  is 
contained  therein  ;  but  pure,  lif  with  the  representation 
no  sensation  is  mixed.  We  may  term  the  latter  the 
matter  of  sensible  cognition.  Pure  intuition  con- 
tains consequentiy  only  the  Form  under  which 
something  is  envisaged  and  pure  conception  only 
the  form  of  thought  of  an  object  in  general.  But 
pure  intuitions  or  conceptions  are  only  possible  & 
priori,  and  empirical  only  k  posteriori. 
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If  we  will  term  the  Teceptivity  of  our  miad  for 
receiving  representations,  so  for  as  it  is  in  some 
way  affected,  sensUniity,  so  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
faculty  of  itself  bringing  forth  representations,  or  the 
Bpontaneiiy  of  the  cognition,  the  Understanding.  Our 
nature  has  for  its  property,  that  the  intuition  can 
neTer  be  other  than  sensible,  that  is,  it  contains  only 
the  mode  in  which  we  are  affected  by  objects.  On 
the  contrary,  the  faculty  of  thinking  the  object  of 
sensible  intuition,  is  the  Understanding,  Neither  of 
these  properties  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other. 
Without  sensibility  no  object  would  be  given  to  us,  and 
without  understanding  none  be  thought.  Thoughts 
without  content  {matter)  are  void — intuitions  without 
conceptions  are  blind.  Therefore  it  is  equally  as 
necessary  to  make  our  conceptions  sensible  (diat  is  to 
join  them  to  the  object  in  the  intuition) ,  as  it  is  to  make 
our  intuitions  intelligible  to  oiu^elvea  {that  is,  to  bring 
them  under  conceptions).  Neither  (of  these)  facul- 
ties, or  capacities  can  exchange  its  functions.  The 
understancUng  cannot  envisage  and  the  senses  can- 
not think.  Only  because  they  are  united  can  cog- 
nition thence  arise.  But  stiU  on  this  account  we 
must  not  confound  their  functions — on  the  contrary, 
we  have  great  reason  for  carefully  separating  and 
distinguislung  one  from  the  other.  Consequently 
we  distinguish  the  science  of  the  rules  of  sensibility 
in  general,  that  is  to  say,  .^Isthetick,  from  the 
science  of  the  laws  of  the  understanding  in  general, 
that  is  to  say.  Logic. 

Now  Logic,  again,  can  be  attempted  in  a  twofold 
point  of  view,  either  as  Logic  of  the  universal  or  of 
the  particnlar  use  of  the  understanding.  The  first 
contains  the  absolutely  necessary  rules  of  thinking, 
without  which  no  use  (employment)  at  all  of  tb^ 
understanding  takes  place,  and  therefore  applies  to 
these  {rales) ,  regardless  of  the  difference  of  the  objects 
towards  which  it  (tha  understanding)  may  be  directed. 
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The  Logic  of  the  particular  nae  of  the  undravtanding, 
ContainB  the  mlee  of  thinking  correctly  as  to  a 
particular  kind  of  objects.  The  first  ve  may  term 
elementary  Logic,  but  the  second  the  Oiganoo  of 
this  or  tiiat  science.  The  latter  is  for  the  most 
part  preinculcated  in  the  schools,  as  Propadeutick 
for  the  sciences,  althoa§^  it  is  the  last  (m  order) 
according  to  the  march  of  human  reason,  and  to 
which  it  first  of  all  only  attains,  when  s<»ence  has 
long  been  already  in  existence,  and  merely  requires 
the  finishing  stroke  for  its  correction  and  perfectness. 
For  we  must  already  know  the  objects  (themtehw) 
in  a  tolerably  high  degree,  if  we  will  indicate  the  rules 
as  to  which  a  science  in  respect  of  them  can  be 
established. 

Now  universal  Logic  is  either  pure  or  applied 
Lc^c.  In  the  first,  we  make  abstraction  (tf  all 
empirical  conditions,  under  which  our  understanding 
is  exercised;  for  example,  of  the  influence  of  the 
senses — ^the  play  of  the  ima^nation — the  laws  of 
m«nory — the  power  of  habit,  of  inclination,  &c. ;  con- 
sequently also  of  the  sources  of  prejudices,  nay,  in 
feet,  in  genial  of  all  causes,  out  of  whidi  certain 
cognitions  arise  to  us,  or  may  be  pretended  (fo  do  $o), 
since  they  merely  codcoti  the  understimding  under 
certain  circumstances  of  its  application,  and  in  order 
to  know  these,  experience  is  reqmred.  A  tmtMrpaJ 
but  jmrt  Logic  has  therefore  to  do  with  unmixed 
principles  Ik  priori,  and  is  a  Canon  iBule)  of  the 
Understanding  and  of  Reason,  but  only  in  respect  oi 
the  formal  part  of  their  use,  whatever  the  content 
may  be  (empirical  or  transcendental).  But  a  urn- 
vertal  Logic  is  termed  applied,  if  it  be  directed  to  the 
rules  of  the  use  of  the  understanding,  under  the 
subjective  empirical  conditions  which  Bsychology 
teadiee  ns.  It  has  thereftue  emtHrical  principles, 
although  it  is  universal  so  far,  tlut  it  reiers  to  the 
use  of  the  understanding  without  distinction  of  tiie 
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objects.  On  this  account  it  is  neither  a  Canon  (tf  the 
anderstanding  in  general,  nor  an  Oi^anon  (Jnatnimmt) 
of  particular  Bciences,  but  only  a  Catharticon  {Pvrga- 
ttfw)  of  the  common  (usual)  understanding. 

In  universal  Log^c,  the  part,  therefore,  which  is 
to  constitute  the  doctrine  of  pure  Reason,  must  be 
wholly  separated  £rom  that  which  constitutes  the 
appUed  (although  still  always  unlTersal)  Logic.  The 
first  {qf  these  parts)  is  alone  properly  Science,  although 
short  and  dry,  and  {such)  as  the  scholastical  exhibition 
of  an  elementary  doctnne  of  the  understanding  de- 
mands. In  this,  therefore.  Logicians  must  at  all  times 
bare  before  them  two  rules : 

1st.  As  universal  Logic,  it  makes  abstraction  of  all 
content  of  the  cognition  of  the  understanding  and  t^ 
the  difference  of  its  objects,  and  has  to  do  with 
nothing  but  the  pure  form  of  Thought. 

2d.  As  pure  Logic,  it  has  no  empirical  principles, 
consequently  it  draws  nothing  (as  sometimes  we 
have  been  persuaded)  from  Psychology,  which,  there- 
fore, has  no  influence  at  all  upon  the  Canon  of  the 
understanding.  It  is  a  demonstrated  Doctrine,  and 
every  thing  in  it  must  be  entirely  certain  k  priori. 

What  I  term  applied  Logic  (contrary  to  the  common 
meaning  of  this  word,  agreeably  to  which  it  shoold 
ctmtain  certain  exercises,  for  which  pure  Logic  affords 
the  rules)  is  thus  a  representation  of  the  under- 
standing, and  of  the  rules  of  its  necessary  use  in 
concrete,  that  is  to  say — ^under  the  contiogent  con- 
ditions oif  the  Subject  which  can  hinder  or  further  this 
use,  and  which  altogether  are  only  given  empirically. 
It  treats  of  the  Attention,  ^  its  obstacles,  and  conse- 
quences, of  the  origin  of  liror,  the  state  of  Doubt — 
of  Hesitation — of  Conviction,  and  so  forth  ;  and  uni- 
versal and  pure  Logic  relates  to  it,  as  pure  morality, 
which  contains  merely  the  necessary  moral  laws  a(  a 
free  will  in  general,  does  to  the  proper  doctrine  of 
Ethics,  which  considers  these  laws  under  tiie  impedi- 
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ments  of  feelings,  inclinations,  and  passions,  to  ii^di 
men  more  or  less  are  subjected,  and  which  never 
can  ftimish  a  true  and  demoostrated  science,  because 
it  equally  the  same  as  the  applied  liOgic,  requires 
empirical,  and  psycolc^cal  principles. 

n. 

OF   TRANSCENDENTAL    LOGIC. 

UmTersal  Lo^c  makes  abstraction,  as  we  have 
shown,  of  ail  content  of  cognition,  that  is,  of  all  rela- 
tionship of  this  to  the  object,  and  considers  only  the 
lo^cal  form  in  the  relations  of  cognitions  to  each  other, 
that  is  to  say,  the  form  of  thought  in  general.  But 
now,  inasmuch  as  there  are  pure  as  well  as  empirical 
intuitions,  (as  the  transcendental  ^sthetick  proves), 
a  difference  thus  between  pure  and  empirical  Thinking 
of  objects  might  also  in  fact  be  found.  In  this  case 
there  would  be  a  Lo^c,  in  which  we  should  not  make 
abstraction  of  all  content  of  the  intuition ;  for  such  a 
Lc^c  as  merely  contained  the  rules  of  the  pure 
Thinking  of  an  object,  would  exclude  all  those  cog~ 
nitions,' which  were  of  empirical  content.  It  would 
also  refer  to  the  origin  of  our  cognition  of  objects, 
so  far  as  the  origin  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  objects, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  universal  Logic  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  origin  of  cognition,  but  considers  the 
representations,  whether  given  primitively  k  priori  in 
ourselves,  or  only  empirically,  simply  according  to 
the  laws,  agreeably  to  which  the  understanding  uses 
them  in  relationship  one  with  another  when  it  thinks — 
and  therefore  this  ivniveratU  Logic)  only  treats  of  the 
form  of  the  understanding,  which  can  be  furnished 
to  representations,  wbencesoever  they  may  have 
sprung. 

And  here  I  make  an  observation  which  extends  its 
influence  over  all  the  following  considerations,  and 
which^we  must  have  well  impressed  upon  our  minds. 
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namely,  th&t  not  every  cognition  k  priori,  tmt  only 
that  (cognition)  by  which  we  know  that  certain  repre- 
sentations (intuitions  or  conceptions)  only  are  applied 
or  are  possible  ik  priori,  and  in  what  way,  must  be 
called  transcendental  (that  is  to  say,  the  possibility 
of  the  cognition,  or  ihe  use  of  it  k  priori.)  Con- 
seqaently,  neither  is  space,  nor  any  geometrical  de- 
termination of  the  same  a  priori,  a  transcendental 
representation,  but  the  cc^nition;  only  that  these 
representations  cannot  at  all  be  of  empirical  origin, 
and  the  possibility,  nevertheless,  how  they  may, 
k  priori  refer  to  objects  of  experience,  can  be  termed 
transcendental.  The  use  of  space,  with  respect  to 
objects  in  general,  would  in  like  manner  also  be 
transcendental;  but  if  it  be  limited  to  objects  of 
sense  alone,  it  is  then  called  empirical.  The  di^r- 
ence,  therefore,  between  the  transcendental  and  the 
empirical,  belongs  only  to  the  Critick  of  cognitions, 
uid  does  not  concern  the  relationship  of  these  with 
their  object. 

In  the  expectation,  therefore,  that  perhaps  there 
could  be  conceptions  which  might  be  referred  k  priori 
to  objects,  not  as  pure  x>r  sensible  intuitions,  but 
merely  as  actions  of  pure  Thought,  which  are  conse- 
quenUy  conceptions,  although  neither  of  empirical 
nor  aesthetic  origin,  we  thus  form  for  ourselves  by 
anticipation,  the  idea  of  a  science  of  Pure  Under- 
Btandmg  and  of  Cognition  of  reason,  whereby  we 
think  objects  entirely  k  priori. — Such  a  science 
which  should  define  tiie  origin,  the  circumscription 
and  the  objective  validity  of  such  cognitions,  must 
be  termed  tranacenderUal  Logic,  because  it  has  merely 
to  do  with  the  laws  of  the  Understanding  and  of 
Reason,  yet  so  far  only  as  it  is  referred  to  objects 
k  priori ;  and  it  differs  from  universal  Logic,  which 
refers  to  empirical  cognitions  as  well  as  to  those  of 
pure  Reason,  without  distinction. 
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in. 

OP   THE    DIVISION    OF     GENERAL     LOQIC     INTO 

ANALYTICK  and  DIALECTICK. 

Hw  old  and  celebrated  queBtion,  wliNeby  it  was 
intended  to  push  Logiciana  into  a  comer,  and  at- 
tempted to  reduce  them  to  this,  that  they  either  suf- 
fered themselTes  to  be  entrapped  into  a  pitifiii  Dialezis 
(question  qfteorda,)  or  that  they  must  acknowledge  their 
ignorance,  and  consequently  the  vanity  of  their  whole 
art,  is  this— »F*«(  is  TnOh  ?— The  definition  of  Truth 
— that  it  is  namely,  the  accordance  of  the  oognitioB 
with  its  object  is  here  granted  and  presupposed — but 
we  desire  to  know  -^lat  is  the  general  and  sure 
criterion  of  the  truth  of  every  cognition  ? 

It  is  already  a  great  and  indispensable  proof  of  good 
sense  and  penetration,  to  know  what  one  on^t  reason- 
aUy  to  demand  ?  For  if  the  queatitm  be  absurd  io 
itself,  and  require  unnecessary  answers,  it  has,  excla- 
sive  of  the  disgrace  which  falls  upon  him  who  originates 
it,  sometimes  this  fardier  disadvantage,  of  seducing 
the  incautious  hearer  into  absurd  answers,  and  of 
affording  the  laughable  spectacle  that  "  one  (as  the 
ancients  said)  milks  the  goat,  and  the  other  supplies 
the  sieve." 

If  truth  consist  in  the  accordance  of  a  cognition 
with  its  object,  so  must  thereby  this  object  be  sepa- 
rated from  others  ;  for  a  cc^nition  is  false  if  it  do  not 
agree  with  the  object  to  which  it  refers,  although  it 
contains  something  which  may  certainly  be  valid  for 
other  objects.  Now  a  general  criterium  of  Truth 
would  be  that  which  was  valid  for  all  cognitions, 
without  distinction  of  their  objects.  But  it  is  clear, 
tiiat  as  we  make  abstraction  by  this  of  all  content  of 
cc^tion,  (reference  to  its  object,}  and  Truth  relates 
exactly  to  this  content,  it  is  quite  impossible  and 
absurd  to  enquire  after  a  maik  of  the  Truth  of  this 
content   of   c(^;iution8— and,    consequently,    that  a 
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Bufficient,  and,  moreorer  at  the  same  time,  general 
characteristic  of  the  Truth,  cannot  possibly  be  given. 
As  we  have  aheady  before  called  the  content  of  a 
cognition  its  matter,  we  are  thus  compelled  to  say, 
that  no  nniversal  characteristic  can  be  expected  of  the 
tmth  of  the  cognition  in  respect  to  its  matter,  since 
this  is  in  itsdf  contradictory. 

But  as  to  what  concemfi  cognition,  in  regard  to  ite 
mere  form,  (in  putting  aside  all  content,)  it  is  equally 
as  clear,  that  a  Logic,  so  far  as  it  exposes  the  universEd 
and  necessary  laws  of  the  understanding,  must  exactly 
in  these  rules  lay  down  criteria  of  Truth.  For  what 
contradicts  these  is  erroneous,  because  the  under- 
standing thereby  contradicts  its  general  roles  of 
Thou^t, — consequently  itself.  But  these  criteria 
only  concern  the  Form  of  truth,  that  is  of  Thought  in 
gmeral,  and  are  so  far  entirely  right,  but  not  sufficient. 
For  akliou^  a  cognition  might  be  wholly  agreeable 
to  logical  Form,  that  is,  did  not  contradict  itself,  still 
nevertbelesB  it  may  contradict  the  object.  The  mere 
It^cal  criterium  of  Truth,  therefore,  or  the  accord- 
ance of  a  cognition  with  the  uniTersal  and  formal 
laws  of  the  Understanding  and  of  Reason,  is  certainly 
the  conditio  sine  qui  non — consequentiy  the  negative 
condition  of  all  Truth.  But  Logic  cannot  go  further ; 
and  that  error  which  does  not  regard  the  form  but 
the  content,  Logic  cannot  discover  by  any  test. 

Now  universal  Ixi^c  resolves  the  whole  formal 
business  of  the  Understanding  and  of  Reason  into  its 
elements,  and  exhibits  them  as  principles  of  all  logi- 
cal Judging  of  our  cognition.  This  part  of  Logic 
may,  therefore,  be  called  Analytick,  and  is  on  this 
account  the  negative  touchstone,  at  least,  of  IVuth ; 
because,  first  of  all,  we  must  examine  and  appreciate, 
in  respect  to  its  form,  all  cognition  by  these  rules, 
before  we  investigate  it  according  to  its  content,  in 
order  to  make  out,  whether  it  contains  positive  Truth 
in  respect  of  the  object.     But  since  the  mere  f<Hin 
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of  cognition,  however  it  may  even  agree  with  logical 
laws,  is  stiU  far  from  sufficing  on  Uiat  account,  in 
order  to  decide  upon  the  material  (objective)  truth  of 
cognitions,  no  one,  thus,  can  venture  merely  with 
Logic  to  judge  as  to  objects,  and  to  affirm  any  thing, 
wifiiout  Iwiving  imbibed,  (mode)  independently  of  Logic, 
aprevious  fundamental  enquiry  respecting  them,  bo  as 
afterwards  to  seek  in  a  connected  Whole  their  appli- 
cation and  connection  agreeably  to  logical  laws,  or 
what  is  still  better,  thereby  oi^y  to  examine  them; 
Yet  there  exists  something  so  attractive  in  the  pos- 
session of  so  plausible  an  art,  of  giving  to  all  our 
cognitions  the  form  of  the  understanding — although 
in  respect  of  the  content  thereof,  we  may  stUl  be  very 
deficient  and  wanting — that  universal  Lo^c,  which  is 
merely  a  Canon  for  judging,  has  been  used,  as  it  were, 
as  an  Organon  for  the  real  production,  at  least  decep- 
tively, of  objective  positions,  and  has  in  fact  been 
thereby  consequently  abused.  Now,  universal  Logjc, 
as  pretended  Organon,  is  termed  Dudectick. 

However  different  the  meaning  may  be,  in  which. 
the  ancients  made  use  of  this  term  of  a  science  or  an 
art,  we  may  still  certainly  infer  from  the  efiective 
employment  of  it,  that  with  them  it  was  nothing  but 
the  Logic  of  Appearance.  A  sophistical  art  to  give  to  its 
ignorance,  nay,  further,  to  its  premeditated  delusions, 
the  colouring  of  truth,  so  that  the  method  of  solidity 
which  Log^c  in  general  prescribes,  was  imitated,  and 
the  Topidk  of  it  employed  in  palliation  of  every  vain 
pretention.  Now  we  may  observe  as  a  sure  and 
useful  warning,  that  universal  Logic,  considered  as 
Organon,  is  always  a  Logic  of  Appearance,  that  is, 
is  dialectical.  For  as  it,  in  fact,  teaches  us  nothing 
with  respect  to  the  content  of  cognition,  but  only 
the  formal  conditions  merely  of  the  accordance  with 
the  understanding,  which  besides  are  wholly  indif- 
ferent with  respect  to  objects,  the  expectation  of 
making  use  of  it  as  of  an  instrument,  (organon,)  in 
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carder  to  extend  and  to  enlai^  its  CogmtitmB,  at  least 
as  to  what  is  pretended,  must  terminate  in  nothing 
Iwrt  idle  talk, — 'to  maintain  with  some  semblance  (0/ 
fmtk),  or  to  oppose  at  our  pleasm^  whatever  we  like. 
Such  instruction  is  in  Ao  way  conformable  to 
the  dignity  of  Philosophy.  On  this  account  we  have 
preferred  giving  to  Log^c  the  name  of  Dialectick, 
in  the  sense  of  a  Critick  of  dialeetical  appearance, 
and  as  such,  also,  ^e  here  wish  it  to  he  known  as 
understood. 

IV. 

OP  THB   DIVISION   OF     TSANSCENDBNTAL     I-OGIC     INTO 
TBANBCBNDBNTAL    ANAIiYTICK    AND    DIALBCTICK. 

In  a  transcendental  l<ogic,  we  isolate  the  under- 
standing, (as  previously  in  the  transcendental  ^athe- 
tick  fwe  isolatedj  sensibility,)  and  we  extract  merely 
that  part  of  thought  from  our  cognition  which  has 
solely  its  ori^  in  the  understanding.  But  the  use 
(empUn/)  of  this  pure  cognition,  rests  upon  this  as 
its  conditicm,  that  objects  can  be  given  to  us  in 
the  intuition,  to  which  such  can  be  applied.  For 
without  iutuitioD,  all  our  cognition  is  wanting  in 
objects,  and  it  then  remains  entirely  vcMd.  The  pert 
of  tnuisceodental  Logic,  therefore,  which  propounds 
the  elements  of  pure  cognition  of  the  understanding 
and  the  principles— without  which  no  object  can  be 
at  all  thought — is  transcendental  Analytick,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  Logic  of  Truth.  For  00  cognition  can 
contradict  it,  witiiout  losing  at  the  same  time  all  its 
content,  that  is  to  say,  all  reference  to  an  object — 
consequently  all  Truth.  Bat  as  it  is  very  engaging 
and  seductive,  to  make  use  of  these  pure  Understand- 
ing-cognitions and  principles  alone,  and  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  experience,  which  still  singly  and  only 
can  supply  us  with  the  matter  (objects)  to  which  those 
pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  can  be  applied ; 
the  understanding  thus  faUs  into  danger  through  empty 
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sophisms,  of  making  a  material  use  of  the  merely  formal 
principles  of  the  pure  underetanding,  and  of  judging 
in  respect  of  objects  without  distinction,  which  are  not 
given  to  us,  and  which  perhaps  cannot  be  given  to  us 
in  any  way.  As,  therefore,  this  {Analytick)  should  only 
be,  properly,  a  Canon  of  Judgment  in  empirical  use, 
it  is  misapplied  when  it  is  allowed  to  be  vaHd  as  the 
Organon  of  a  imiversal  and  unlimited  use,  and  when 
it  hazards,  with  the  pure  understanding  alone,  to 
judge,  to  maintain,  and  to  decide,  aynthetkaUy,  as  to 
objects  in  general.  The  use  of  the  pure  under- 
standing would,  therefore,  then  be  dialectical.  The 
second  part  of  transcendental  Logic  must,  therefore, 
be  a  Critick  of  this  dialectical  Appearance,  and  is 
called  Transcendental  Dialectick,  not  as  an  art  for 
creating,  dogmatically,  such  appearance,  (imfortu- 
nately  a  very  prevailing  art  in  various  metaphy- 
sical artifices,)  but  as  a  Critick  of  the  Understanding, 
and  of  Reason,  in  respect  of  their  hyperphysical 
use — in  order  to  lay  open  the  false  appearance  oS 
their  groundless  pretensions,  and  to  bring  down 
their  claims  to  invention  and  enlargement  which 
they  pretend  to  attain  to  simply  by  transcendental 
principles,  to  mere  judging  and  the  protection  of 
the  pure  imderstanding  from  sophistical  delusion. 
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FIRST  DIVISION  OF  TRANSCENDENTAL 
LOGIC. 

TBANSCBND8NTAL    ANALYTICK. 

This  Analytick  is  the  dissection  of  our  whole 
cognition,  ^  priori,  into  the  elements  of  the  pure 
Understanding-cognition.  The  question  concerns  the 
following  points  : — 1".  That  the  conceptions  are 
pure  and  not  empirical  conceptions.  2^".  That 
they  do  not  helong  to  Intuition  or  to  Sensibility, 
hut  to  the  Thought  and  Understanding.  3'*''.  That 
they  are  elementary  conceptions,  and  quite  di^rent 
from  the  derived  or  the  thence  composed.  4*"'.  That 
their  table  is  complete,  and  that  they  entirely  fill  up 
the  whole  field  of  pure  understandmg.  Now  thus 
completeness  of  a  science,  cannot  be  received  with 
certainty  upon  the  calculation  "  of  a  mere  aggregate 
e&cted  by  experiments."  It  is  only  possible,  therefore, 
by  means  of  an  Idea  of  the  Whole  of  the  cognition  of 
the  understanding  k  priori,  and  through  the  thence- 
determined  divisions  of  conceptions  which  constitute 
this ;  consequently  it  is  only  possible  through  their 
eofmexion  in  a  system.  The  pure  tmderstanding 
wholly  separates  itself,  not  alone  from  all  that  is  empi- 
rical, but  even  from  all  sensibility. — It  is,  therefore, 
a  unity,  self-subsisting,  self-sufficient,  and  not  to  be 
augmented  by  any  addition  extrinsically  adjoined. 
The  complex  of  its  cognition  will,  therefore,  form  a 
system  to  be  comprehended  and  to  be  determined 
imder  an  idea,  the  completeness  and.  the  articulation 
of  which,  at  the  same  time,  may  furnish  a  touchstone 
of  the  correctness  and  legitimacy  of  all  the  within- 
adjusted  cognition-parts.  But  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  Transcendental  Logic  consists  of  two  Books,  of 
which  the  one  contains  the  conceptions,  the  other 
tile  prine^ales,  of  the  pure  understanding. 
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OF  TRANSCENDENTAL  ANALYTICK. 


riBSTBOOE. 
THE   ANALTTICK   OF   CONCIPnONS. 

I  understand  by  the  Analytick  of  conceptions,  not 
tlieir  analysis  or  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  in  philo- 
sophical investigations — to  dissect  according  to  their 
fx>ntent8,  and  to  render  perspicuous  coucepticms  which 
offer  themselves ;  but  the  dissection  hitherto  little 
attempted  of  the  faculty  of  the  understanding  itself,  in 
order  thereby  to  investigate  the  possibility  (^  concep- 
tions h  priori ;  (and)  that  we  seek  these  in  the  Under- 
standing alone  as  their  birth-place,  and  analyze  the 
pore  use  of  this  (faculty)  itself,  in  general.  For  such 
is  the  special  business  of  a  Transcendental  Philosophy. 
The  rest  is  the  logical  treatment  of  conceptions  in 
philosophy  generally.  We  shall,  therefore,  pursue 
pure  Conceptions  into  their  first  germs  and  dispo- 
aitions  in  the  human  understanding,  in  which  (states) 
they  lie  prepared,  until  finally  developed  by  opportu- 
nity of  experience,  and  liberated  through  the  same 
understanding  from  their  adhering  empirical  con- 
ditions, they  become  exposed  in  their  purity. 
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OF  THE  ANALYnCK  OF  CONCEPTIONS. 

FIRST  PRINCIPAL  DIVISION. 

OP     THE     CLUB     TO     THE     DISCOVBRY     OP      ALL      PUHE 
CONCEPTIONS   OF   THE    UNDERSTANDINQ. 

If  we  call  iDto  play  a  Cognition-faculty  different 
(»nceptioiis  manifest  themselves,  according  to  the 
diiFerent  occasions  which  render  tMs  faculty  knowable, 
and  are  collected  in  a  more  or  less  detailed  exposition, 
accordingly  as  the  observation  of  them  has  been  insti- 
tuted a  longer  {or  shorter)  time,  or  with  greater  (or 
lets)  perspicuity.  Where  this  investigation,  according 
to  such  a  mechanical  procedure,  as  it  were,  will  be  com- 
pleted, can  never  with  certainty  be  determined.  The 
conceptions,  too,  which  are  only  thus  found  occasion- 
ally, reveal  themselves  in  no  order,  or  systematic 
unity,  but  are  finally  only  coupled  together  agreeably 
to  resemblances,  and  to  the  quantity  of  their  con- 
tent—^arranged  from  the  simple  to  the  more  com- 
pounded in  series,  which  are  anything  but  systematical 
although  effected  in  a  certain  manner  methodically. 

Transcendental  Philosophy  has  the  advantage,  but 
(is)  likewise  {jaider)  the  obhgation,  of  seeking  its  con- 
ceptions according  to  a  principle,  since  they  spring 
from  the  understanding,  b&  absolute  unity,  pure  and 
unadulterated,  and,  therefore,  must  themselves  be 
connected  together  according  to  a  conception  or  idea. 
But  such  a  connexion  suggests  a  rule,  according  to 
which  its  place  may  be  determined  to  each  pure  con- 
ception of  the  understanding,  and  to  all  collectively 
their  integrality  k  priori ;  the  whole  of  which,  other- 
wise, would  depend  upon  pleasure  or  accident. 
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OF    THE    TRAKSCBNDBNTAL    CLUB    TO   THE    DI8C0TBBY 
OF    ALL    PUBB    UNDEBSTANDIHG-CONCBPTIONS. 

SECnON  FIB8T. 

OP    THE     LOGICAL     USE     OB    THE     UHDEB8T&NDING    IN 
GBNIBAL. 

The  understanding  was  before  explained  merdy 
negatively — as  a  non-sensible  cognition-faculty.  Now, 
we  cannot  participate  in  any  intuition  independently 
of  sensibility.  Ilie  understanding,  therefore,  is  no 
faculty  of  intuition.  But  there  is,  besides  intuition, 
no  other  mode  of  cognizing,  except  by  concep- 
tions ;  consequently  the  cognition  of  every  und^- 
standing,  at  least  every  human  one,  is  a  cognition  by 
means  of  conceptions,  not  intuitive,  but  discursive. 
All  inhiitions  as  sensible  repose  upon  affections, 
(and)  conceptions,  therefore,  upon  functions.  But  I 
understand,  nnder  functions,  the  unity  of  action,  so 
as  to  order  different  representations  under  a  com- 
mon one.  Conceptions,  therefore,  are  based  upon  the 
spontaneity  of  Thought,  as  sensible  intuitions  (_are) 
upon  the  receptivity  of  impressions.  Now,  the  under- 
standing can  make  no  other  use  of  these  conceptions, 
except  that  it  judges  by  means  of  them.  As  no 
representation  refers  immediately  to  the  object,  but 
to  the  intuition  only,  a  conception,  thus,  never  refers 
immediately  to  an  object,  but  to  some  other  Repre- 
sentation of  this,  (whether  it  (the  represeiUation)  is 
intuition,  or  even  already  conception.)     Judgmtnt  is, 
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therefore,  the  mediate  Cognition  of  an  Ohject,  con- 
sequently the  representation  of  a  representation  of 
it.  In  every  Judgment  there  is  a  conception,  which 
is  valid  for  many,  and  under  such  many,  it  compre- 
hends also  a  given  representation,  which  last  then, 
is  referred  immediately  to  the  object.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  Judgment ;  All  bodies  are  divisible :  the 
conception  of  divisible  refers  to  other  different  con- 
ceptions, but  amongst  these,  it  is,  here,  particularly 
referred  to  the  conception  of  body,  and  this  (last)  to 
certain  phenomena  occurring  to  us.  These  objects, 
therefore,  are  mediately  represented  to  us  by  the  con- 
ception of  divisibility.  All  Judgments  are,  thus,  func- 
tions of  unity  in  our  representations — so  that,  for 
instance,  instead  of  an  immediate  representation,  a 
higher  one  which  comprehends  that  and  others  within 
itself,  is  used  for  the  cognition  of  the  object,  and 
many  possible  cognitions  are  thereby  drawn  together 
into  one.  But  we  can  reduce  all  actions  of  the  un- 
derstanding to  Judgments  so  that  the  Understanding 
in  general  can  be  represented  as  a  faculty  of  judging. 
For  it  is  according  to  what  precedes  a  faculty  of 
thinking.  Thinking  is  cognition  by  means  of  con- 
ceptions. But  conceptions,  as  predicates  of  possible 
Judgments,  refer  to  a  representation  of  an  object  yet 
undetermined.  Thus,  the  conception  of  body  means 
something,  aa,  for  example.  Metal,  which  can  be 
known  by  means  of  that  conception.  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  conception  from  this  that  under  it  other 
representations  are  contained,  by  means  of  which  it 
can  refer  to  objects.  It  is,  therefore,  the  predicate 
of  a  possible  Judgment,  as,  for  example,  "  Every 
metal  is  a  body."  The  fiinctions  of  the  understand- 
ing may,  therefore,  all  be  found,  if  we  can  expose 
with  certainty  the  functions  of  unity  in  judgments. 
And  that  this  may  very  well  be  effected,  the  following 
division  will  manifest. 
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OF  THE  CLUE  TO  THE  DffiCOVBRY  OF  ALL  PURE 
UNDEBOTANDINa-OONCEPTIONSv 

SECOND  SBcnON. 

IX. 

OF  THE    LOGICAL    PUNCTIOM    OF   THE   UNDIRSTANDING 
IN    JUDGHENTS. 

If  we  make  abstraction  of  all  content  of  a  Judgment 
in  general,  and  only  pay  attention  therein  to  the  mere 
foim  of  the  understanding,  we  then  find  that  the 
function  of  thought  in  this  {the  judgment)  can  be 
brought  under  four  heads,  each  of  which  contains 
three  Moments  (Cfradations)  subordinate  to  itself. 
They  may  be  conveniently  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Qjtantity  of  Judgmen 

s. 

Universal. 
Particular. 
Individual. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Quality. 
Affirmative 
Negative. 
Infinite. 

Relaiion. 

Categorical. 

Hypothetical. 

Disjunctive. 

Modality. 
Problematical 

Assertorical. 
Apodictical. 

As  this  decision  seems  to  depart  from  the  usual 
Technick  {or  System)  of  Logicians,  in  some  although 
not  in  essential  parts,  the  foUowing  preservatives 
against  an  apprehensible  misunderstanding  will  not 
thus  be  unnecessary. 
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1.  Logicians  say,  with  justice,  that  in  the  use  of 
Judgments  in  reasonings  {syUogitms)  individual 
(mt^vZar)  judgments  may  be  treated  as  general  ones. 
For,  precisely  because  they  have  no  extension  at  all, 
their  predicate  cannot  merely  refer  to  some  portion 
of  that  which  is  contained  under  the  conception  of 
subject,  and  yet  be  excepted  from  some  other.  It  is 
Tatid  therefore  for  that  conception  without  exception, 
in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  were  a  universally  valid 
conception  which  had  an  extension  in  regard  to  the 
whole  signification  of  which  the  predicate  was  valid. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  compare  an  individual  judgment, 
with  a  universally  valid  one,  merely  as  cognition, 
according  to  quantity,  the  former  refers  itself  to  the 
latter,  as  unity  to  infinity,  and  is  in  itself  consequently 
essentially  different  therefrom.  Hence  if  1  estimate 
an  individual  judgment  (judicium  singulare)  not 
simply  as  to  its  internal  validity,  but  also  as  cogni- 
tion in  general,  according  to  the  quantity  which  it 
has  in  comparison  with  other  cognitions,  it  is 
entirely  different  from  universally  valid  judgments, 
(jndicia  conanutdaj  and  deserves,  in  a  complete  table 
t^  the  moments  of  Thought  in  general,  a  particular 
place,  (althou^  certainly  not  in  a  Logic,  limited 
merely  to  the  use  of  judgments  ooe  with  another). 

2.  -In  the  same  way  in  Transcendental  Logic, 
infirtUe  Judgments  must  again  be  distinguished  from 
o^rmo/tve,  although  in  universal  Logic  the  latter 
properly  are  reckoned  with  the  former,  and  constitute 
no  partici^ar  member  of  the  division.  This  {universal 
Logic)  makes  abstraction  of  all  content  of  the 
predicate,  (although  it  is  negative,)  and  only  looks  at 
this,  whether  the  same  {the  ■predicate)  belongs  to  the 
Subject,  or  is  opposed  to  it.  The  former  (TVon- 
tcendental  Logic)  considers  the  judgment  likewise 
according  to  the  value,  or  content  of  this  logical 
affirmation,  by  means  of  a  merely  negative  predicate, 
and  what  this  {affirmation)  furnishes  us  as  gain  in 
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respect  of  the  whole  oc^nlttoD.  Did  I  say  of  the 
soul  that  it  is  not  mortal,  in  this  way  I  had  at  least 
avoided  by  a  negative  judgment  an  error.  And  by 
the  proposition,  that  the  soal  is  not  mortal  according 
to  logical  form,  I  have  affirmed  really,  since  I  place 
the  soul  in  the  unlimited  sphere  of  immortal  b^gs. 
Now,  since  the  mortal  comprehends  one  part  of  tiie 
whole  sphere  of  possible  beings — the  non-mortal  the 
other — nothing  dse  is  said  by  my  proposition,  bat  that 
the  soul  is  one  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  things  which 
still  remain,  when  I  bare  taken  away  all  the  mortal. 
But  the  ii^nite  sphere  of  all  that  b  possible,  is 
thereby  only  so  far  limited,  that  the  mortal  is  sepa- 
rated therefrom,  and  the  soul  is  placed  in  the 
remaining  extent  of  its  space.  But  this  space  still 
remains  always  infinite  under  this  abstraction,  and 
more  parts  of  the  same  can  yet  be  taken  away  without 
on  tMs  account  that  the  conception  of  the  soul 
increases  in  the  least,  and  is  determined  affirmatively. 
These  infinite  judgments,  therefore,  in  respect  of  the 
logical  sphere,  are  in  fact  merely  limitative  in  regard 
to  the  content  of  cognition  in  general,  and  so  far 
they  must  not  be  passed  over  in  the  transcendental 
table  of  all  moments  of  lliought  in  judgments, 
because  the  hereby-exercised  function  of  the  under- 
standing may,  perhaps,  be  important  in  the  field  of 
its  pure  cognitioo  k  priori. 

3.  All  the  relationships  of  thinking  in  Judgments 
are  those.  1".  Of  the  predicate  to  the  subject; 
2'"'.  Of  the  foundation  to  the  consequence ;  S*'.  Of 
the  divided  cognition  and  of  the  whole  members  of 
the  division  with  each  other.  In  the  first  kind  of 
Judgments,  there  are  only  two  conceptions  consi- 
dered ;  in  the  second,  two  judgments ;  in  the  third, 
several  judgments,  in  relation  one  to  another.  Hie 
hypothetical  proposition,  "  If  there  be  a  perfect  jus- 
tice, the  perseveringly  bad  man  is  then  punished,"  con- 
tains properly  the  relationship  of  two  propositions, — 
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There  iB  a  perfect  justice,  and  the  pereeveringly  bad 
man  is  punished.  Whether  both  of  these  propositions 
are  true  in  themselves,  remains  here  undecided.  It  is 
merely  the  consequence  which  is  thought  by  means 
of  this  judgment.  Finally,  the  dlsjunctiTe  judgment 
contains  a  relationship  of  two  or  more  propositions 
with  one  another,  but  not  of  deduction,  but  of 
logical  opposition,  so  far  as  the  sphere  of  the  one 
excludes  that  of  the  other ;  but  still  at  the  same  time, 
of  community  (rec^neity),  in  so  far  as  they  fill  up 
together  the  sphere  of  proper  cognition  and  there- 
fore a  relationship  of  the  parts  of  the  sphere  of  a 
cognition,  since  the  sphere  of  each  part  is  a  supple- 
mental part  of  the  sphere  of  the  other  to  the  whole 
a^regate  of  the  proper  cogi^on — as,  for  example, 
''The  world  exists  either  through  a  blind  accident, 
or  through  internal  necessity,  or  through  an  external 
cause."  Each  of  these  propositions  embraces  a  part 
of  the  sphere  of  possible  cognition,  as  to  the  ex- 
istence (^  a  world  in  general — all  together  (embrace) 
the  whole  sphere.  To  abstract  cognition,  from  one 
of  these  spheres,  means  to  place  it  in  one  of  the  others ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  to  place  it  in  one  sphere,  means  to 
take  it  away  from  the  rest.  TTiere  is  consequently  in 
a  disjunctive  judgment  a  certain  community  of  cog- 
nitions, which  consists  in  this,  that  they  mutually 
exclude  each  other,  but  still  thereby  tn  the  Whole 
determine  the  true  cognition,  since,  taken  together, 
they  constitute  the  whole  content  of  a  particular  given 
C(^;nition.  And  this  it  is  only,  which,  on  accotmt  of 
what  follows,  I  now  deem  it  necessary  to  notice. 

4.  Tlie  Modality  of  Judgments,  is  quite  a  par- 
ticular fiinction  of  the  same,  which  has  this  distinctive 
in  itself,  that  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  content  of 
the  Judgment  (for  besides  quantity,  quality,  and 
relationship,  there  is  nothing  more  which  constitutes 
the  content  of  judgment)  but  it  only  regards  the 
value  of  the   copuk,   in  reference   to  Tliought  in 
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general.  Problematical  judgmenta  are  those,  where  the 
Affirmation  or  Negation  is  taken,  as  merely  possible  (at 
pleasure).  Assertorical,  as  it  is  coaaidered.  Teal  (true). 
Apodictical,  in  which  it  is  looked  upon  as  necessary.* 
Ilius,  both  the  Judgments,  the  relationship  of  which 
forms  the  hypothetical  judgment  (antecedens  and 
consequens),  in  whose  reciprocrity  likewise  the  dis- 
junctive consists,  (members  of  the  division),  tt^ether 
are  only  problematical.  In  the  above  example,  the 
proposition,  "  there  is  a  perfect  justice,"  is  not 
assertorically  stated,  but  only  thought  as  an  arbitrary 
judgment,  whereof  it  is  possible  that  some  one  may 
admit  it;  and  the  consequence  only  is  assertorical. 
Therefore  such  judgmepts  may  be  also  palpably  false, 
and  yet  problematically  taken  be  the  conditions  of 
the  cognition  of  the  truth.  Thus  the  Judgment, 
the  world  exists  through  blind  chance,  is  in  the  dis- 
junctive judgment,  only  of  problematical  meaning ; 
that  is  to  say,  some  one  might  perhaps  admit  this 
proposition  for  an  instant — and  yet  it  serves  (as  the 
indication  of  the  false  way  amidst  the  number  of 
all  those  which  may  be  taken,)  to  find  out  the  true 
one.  The  problematical  proposition  is,  therefore,  that 
which  expresses  only  logical  possibility  (which  is  not 
objective),  that  ia,  a  free  option  to  admit  as  valid  auch . 
a  proposition — a  mere  arbitrsuy  reception  of  the  same 
into  the  understanding.  The  assertorical  declares 
the  lo^cal  reality  or  truth,  as,  perhapa,  in  an 
hypothetical  reasoning,  the  antecedent  presents  itself 
problematically  in  the  Major,  assertorically  in  the 
Minor,  and  shows  that  the  proposition  ia  already 
conjoined  with  the  understanding  according  to  the 
laws  thereof.  The  apodictical  proposition  thinks  the 
assertorical  determined  by  these  laws  of  the  under- 
standing itself,  and  consequently  as  affirming  k  priori, 

■  Like  M  If  TIkaaglit  in  tlw  flnl  emt,  were  a  Ataotian  of  the  UnderttamJImf, 
io  the  Kcond  of  Jnigmt^t,  ia  the  third  of  AewoK.  An  obiemtimi  «M^ 
wiU  fini  hiTB  iti  Bipluution  in  the  Mqael. 
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and  in  this  way  it  expresses  logical  necessity.  Now, 
since  here,  All  is  incorporated  progressively  with  the 
understanding,  so  that  we  first  judge  something 
problematically,  and  after  that,  we  also  admit  it  as 
true  assertorically,  and  finally  as  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  understanding — that  is  to  say,  we  main- 
tain it  as  necessary  and  ifpodictical — we  may  thus 
term  the  three  fimctioos  of  Modality,  so  many  • 
moments  of  Thought  in  general. 
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OP  THE  CLUE  TO  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PURE 
UNDERSTANDING-CONCEPriONS. 

TBIRD  SECTION. 

X. 

OP   THE    PUaZ    UNDERSTANDINQ-CONCBFTIONS    OR 
CATEOOBIES. 

Universal  Log^c  make»  abstraction,  as  we  hare 
already  stated  several  times,  of  all  content  of  cog- 
nition, and  expects  that  representations  should  be 
given  from  somewhere  or  other,  in  order,  first,  to 
convert  these  into  conceptions,  which  takes  place 
analytically.  On  the  other  hand.  Transcendental 
Logic  has  lying  before  it  a  diversity  of  sensibility 
&  priori,  which  transcendental  jEsthetick  presents  to  it 
in  ordef  to  give  matter  to  the  pure  conceptions  of 
the  understanding,  without  which  it  (Logic)  would  be 
without  any  content,  consequently  completely  void. 
Now,  space  and  time  contain  a  diversity  of  the  pure 
intuition  k  priori,  but  yet  belong  to  the  conditions  of 
the  receptivity  of  our  mind  under  which  (conditums)' 
alone,  it  can  receive  representations  of  objects,  and 
which  consequently  must  also  affect  at  all  times  the 
conception  of  them.  But  the  spontaneity  of  our 
Thought  reqiiires,  that  this  diversity  be  first,  in  a 
certain  manner,  examined,  adopted,  and  connected, 
in  order  thence  to  form  a  cognition.  This  operation, 
I  term  Synthesis. 

But  Z  imderstand  by  Syntkesit  in  the  most  general 
acceptation,  the  operation  of  adding  difierent  repre- 
sentations to  one  another,  and  of  embracing  their 
diversity  in  a  ct^ition.  Such  a  Synthesis  is 
pore,  when  the  diversity  is  not  empirical,  but  given 
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k  priori,  (as  that  in  space  and  time).  Previous  to  all 
aiialysis  of  our  representations,  these  (representatums) 
most  before  be  given,  and  no  conceptions  can,  as  to 
the  content,  arise  analytically.  But  the  synthesis  of 
a  diverse  (whether  empirical  or  given  k  priori)  first 
produces  a  cognition,  which  indeed  in  the  beginning 
may  be  crude  and  confused,  and  therefore  require 
analysis ;  but  still  synthesis  is  that  which  properly 
collects  the  elements  for  cognitions,  and  unites  them 
into  a  certain  content.  It  is  therefore  the  first  thing 
to  which  we  have  to  pay  attention,  if  we  wish  to 
judge  as  to  the  first  origin  of  our  cognition. 

Synthesis  in  general  is,  ^as  we  shaJl  Eifterwards  see, 
the  mere  action  of  the  Imagination,  of  a  blind  but 
indispensable  function  of  the  soul,  without  which  we 
should  not  have  any  cognition  at  aH,  but  of  which  we 
are  seldom  ever  conscious.  But  to  apply  this  synthesis 
to  conceptions  is  a  function  which  belongs  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and  whereby  it  (the  understanding)  first 
procures  for  us  cognition,  in  the  proper  meaning. 

Now,  pure  Synthesis,  represented  generally,  supplies 
the  pure  understanding-conception.  But  I  under- 
stand by  this  synthesis,  that  which  rests  upon  a 
foundation  of  the  synthetic  unity  k  priori ;  thus,  our 
counting  (it  is  more  observable  particularly  in  the 
liig^r  numbers)  is  a  Synthesis  according  to  concep- 
tions, since  it  occurs  according  to  a  common  founda- 
tion of  unity.  (As,  for  example,  the  Decade.)  Under 
this  conception,  therefore,  unity  is  necessary  in  the 
synthesis  of  the  diverse. 

By  analysis,  different  representations  are  brought 
under  a  conception  (a  matter  which  general  Logic 
treats  oO-  But  transcendental  Logic  teaches  us,  not 
to  apply  to  conc^tions  the  representations,  but  the 
pure  syiUhesis  of  the  representations.  The  first 
thing  which  must  be  given  to  us  in  behalf  of  the 
cognition  of  all  objects  k  priori,  is  the  Diversity  of 
the  pure  intuition.     The  Synthesis  of  this  diversity, 
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l^  means  of  the  Imagination,  is  the  secood ;  bat  yet 
there  is  no  cognition.  The  conceptioiis  which  give 
Untly  to  this  pure  synthesis,  and  consist  only  in  the 
representation  of  this  necessary  synthetic  unity, 
effect  the  third  thing  for  the  cognition  of  a  presented 
object,  and  repose  upon  the  understanding. 

The  self-same  function,  which  gives  Unity  to  the 
different  representations  in  a  Judgment,  gives  also  to 
the  mere  synthesis  of  different  representations  in  an 
inttation,  Unity,  which  expressed  generally,  is  termed 
the  pure  conception  of  the  pure  Understanding.  The 
same  understanding  therefore,  and  indeed  through 
the  self-same  operations,  whereby  in  eoncej^iona  it 
effiicted,  by  means  of  the  tmalyticid  unity,  the  logical 
Form  of  a  judgment,  produces  also  by  means  of  th« 
synthetic  unity  of  the  diverse  in  the  Intuition  in 
general,  a  transcendental  content  in  its  r^reaenta>- 
tions, — on  which  account  those  are  termed  pure  coa- 
ceptions  of  the  understanding,  which  refer,  k  priori, 
to  objects,  which  is  what  a  universal  Logic  eanaot 
perform. 

In  such  a  way,  exactly  as  many  pure  Understand- 
ing-conceptions arise  wluch,  k  priori,  refer  to  objects 
of  intuition  in  general,  as  there  were  logical  functions 
m  all  possible  Judgments  in  the  foregoing  table.  For 
the  understanding  is  through  the  before-mentioned 
functions  completely  exhausted,  and  its  faculty 
thereby  wholly  ascertained.  We  will  term  these  con- 
ceptions Categories,  according  to  Aristotle,  since  our 
object  in  the  origin  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  his^ 
altiiough  in  the  execution  it  is  very  tax  removed  from  it. 

TABLE  OF  CATEGORIES. 


Of  dumtUn. 

QfQmlity. 

Unity. 

Reality. 

Plurality  (MuftiAuic.) 

Negation. 

Totality. 

Umitation 
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Of  Relation. 

Of  Inherence  and  Subsistence  (Substantia  et  AccidenB). 
Of  Causality  and  Dependence  (Cause  and  EfFect). 
Of  Community   (Reciprocity  between  the  Agent  and 
the  Patient). 


Of  ModaUty. 
Possibihty  Impossibility. 

Existence  Non-existence. 

Necessity  Contingence. 

Now,  this  b  the  catalogue  of  all  originally  pure 
conceptions  of  synthesis,  vhich  the  understanding 
contains  within  itself,  &  priori,  and  by  reason  of  which 
only  it  is  pure  understanding,  since  through  them 
can  it  comprehend  any  thing  in  the  diversity  of  the 
intuition  ;  that  is,  think  an  object  of  the  same.  This 
division  is  systematically  generated  from  a  common 
principle ;  namely,  the  faculty  of  judging  (which  is 
just  the  same  as  the  faculty  of  thinking),  and  has  not 
arisen  rhapsodically  from  an  investigation  of  pure 
conceptions  undertaken  at  randoin :  as  to  the  com- 
plete enumeration  of  which,  we  can  never  be  certain, 
since  it  is  only  concluded  from  induction,  without 
reflecting  that  still  we  never  can  perceive  in  this 
manner  why  precisely  these  Conceptions,  and  none 
others,  so  dwell  in  the  pure  Understanding.  It  was 
a  design  worthy  of  an  acute  man  Uke  Aristotle,  to  in- 
vestigate these  fundamental  conceptions.  But  as  he 
had  no  pure  principium,  he  picked  these  conceptions 
np  as  they  occurred  to  him,  and  fell  first  upon  ten  of 
them,  which  he  called  categories  (Predicaments).  Sub- 
sequently he  believed  himself  to  have  found  five  more 
thereof,  which  he  added  by  t^e  name  of  Post-predi- 
caments.   But  his  table  still  remained  defective.  There 
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are  besides  some  modi  of  pure  sensibility  (quando,  vbi, 
situs,  as  well  as  priua,  sitnul)  and  an  empirical  one 
{motus),  wbicb  do  not  belong  at  all  to  this  genealogical 
register  of  the  understanding;  and  there  are  also 
deduced  conceptions  enumerated  amongst  the  original 
conceptions,  (actio,  passio).  And  some  of  these  latter 
are  entirely  wanting. 

With  regard  to  these  last  it  is  consequently  still 
to  be  observed,  that  the  categories,  as  the  true 
primitive  concepliona  of  the  piu%  understanding, 
have  hkewise  thus  equally  their  pure  deduced 
conceptions,  which  in  a  complete  system  of  tran- 
scendental philosophy  can  on  no  accoimt  be  passed 
over,  but  with  the  simple  mention  of  which  I  may  be 
satisiBed  in  a  merely  critical  experiment. 

Let  it  be  permitted  to  me  to  call  these  pure,  but 
deduced  understanding-conceptions,  the  Predicablea 
of  the  pure  understanding  (in  opposition  to  Predica- 
ments). If  we  possess  the  original  and  primitive 
conceptions,  the  deduced  and  subordinate  may  easily 
be  added,  and  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  pure  un- 
derstanding completely  delineated.  As  I  have  not 
to  do  here  with  the  completeness  of  a  system, 
but  only  with  the  principles  of  a  system,  I  reserve  this 
complement  for  another  occupation.  But  we  can 
tolerably  well  attain  this  object  if  we  refer  to  onto- 
If^cal  manuals,  and  subject,  for  example,  to  the 
category  of  causaUty,  the  predicables  of  force. 
action  and  passion ;  to  that  of  community,  those  of 
presence,  resistance;  to  the  predicaments  of  modality, 
those  of  origin,  extinction,  change,  &c.  Categories 
combined  with  the  modes  of  pure  sensibility,  or  with 
one  another,  furnish  a  great  quantity  of  conceptions 
deduced  &  priori ;  to  observe  which,  and  when  it  is 
possible  to  indicate  them  completely,  would  be  a  use- 
ful, and  not  an  unpleasant,  but  here  an  unnecessary 
labour. 

I  dispense  with  the  definitions  of  these  categories 
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in  this  treatise  intentionally,  although  I  might  desire 
to  be  in  possession  of  them.  I  shall  analyze  these 
conceptions  subsequently  as  fundamentally  as  is  suf- 
ficient in  respect  of  the  Methodology  which  I  am 
working  upon.  In  a  system  of  pure  Be&son,  they 
might  with  reason  he  demanded  of  me,  but  here  they 
would  only  remove  from  our  view  the  principal  point 
in  the  investigation.  In  exciting  doubt  and  attacks, 
which,  without  withdrawing  any  thing  from  the  essen- 
tial object,  we  may  very  well  defer  until  another 
occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  It  is  clearly  evident 
from  the  little  which  I  have  adduced  concerning  it, 
that  a  complete  TOcahulary,  with  all  the  requisite 
explanations  thereto,  is  not  only  possible,  but  may  also 
be  easily  accomplished.  The  compartments  exist — it 
is  only  necessary  to  fill  them,  and  a  systematic  Topick 
like  the  present  does  not  allow  the  places  to  be  missed 
easily  to  which  each  Conception  properly  belongs, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  lets  those  be  perceived 
readily  which  are  still  empty. 


Interesting  observations  may  be  instituted  touching 
tins  table  of  categories,  whi<m  perhaps  might  have 
important  results  as  respects  the  scientific  form  of  all 
cognitions  of  reason.  For  that  this  table  in  the 
theoretic  parts  of  philosophy  is  uncommonly  useful, 
nay,  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  sketch  completely 
the  planibr^tt)  TbiaHty  of  a  Science  so  far  aa  it 
reposes  upon  conceptions  ii  priori,  and  mathema- 
tioally  to  divide  it  according  to  determinate  prineipleg, 
is  thence  already  evident  of  itself,  inasmuch  as  the 
said  table  contains  all  the  elementary  conceptions  of 
the  understanding  completely,  even  the  form  itself 
of  a  system  of  them  in  the  human  understanding, 
and  consequently  affords  instruction  as  to  every 
MimetU  of  a  designed  speculative  philosophy,  nay, 
G  2 
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even  as  to  its  arrangement,  as  I  thereof  elsewhere* 
have  given  a  proof.  The  following  are  some  of  these 
observations : — 

The  first  is,  That  this  table,  which  contains  four 
classes  of  understEuiding-conceptions,  may  be  broken 
first  into  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  classes 
are  directed  to  objects  of  intuition  (pure  as  well  as 
empirical),  and  the  second  to  the  existence  of  these 
objects  (whether  in  reference  to  one  another,  or  to 
the  understanding). 

I  would  term  the  first  class  that  of  the  mathematieal 
categories  ;  the  second,  that  of  the  dynamical.  The 
first  class  has,  as  we  see,  no  correlatives,  which  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  second  class.  This  difference 
must  however  have  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the 
understanding. 

Second  Observation. — That  everywhere  there  is  a 
like  number  of  categories  of  each  class ;  that  is  to 
say  three,  which  fact  equally  demands  reflection,  as 
all  division  else,  h,  priori,  by  Conceptions,  must  be 
Dichotomy.  And  to  this  is  to  be  added,  that  the 
third  Category  always  arises  from  the  combination 
of  the  second  with  the  first  of  its  class. 

Thus  Wholeneas  (Totality)  is  nothing  else  but  plu- 
rality considered  as  unity,  LimitaMon  nothing  else 
but  reality  combined  with  negation.  Community  is 
causality  of  a  substance  in  determination  reciproatUy 
with  others ;  lastly,  Necessity  is  nothing  else  but 
the  existence  which  is  given  through  possibility 
itself.  But  we  must  not  by  any  means  think  on 
this  account  that  the  third  Category  is  merely  a 
deduced,  and  not  a  primitive  conception  of  pure 
understanding.  For  the  conjunction  of  the  first  and 
the  second,  in  order  to  produce  the  third  conception, 
requires  a  particular  actus  of  the  understanding, 
which  is  not  identical  with  that  which  is  exercised  in 

*  Hat^hji.  Anftagt'gnuda  der  Wrtnnrl MBiiieb»ft. 
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the  first  and  second.  Iliufl,  the  conception  of  a  number 
(which  belongs  to  the  category  of  totality)  is  not 
always  possible,  when  the  conceptions  of  multitude 
and  unity  are,  (as,  for  example,  in  the  representation 
of  the  Infinite) ;  nor  from  this,  because  I  join  the 
conception  of  a  cause  and  of  a  substancet  is  Influence 
still  to  be  at  once  understood  ;  that  is,  in  what  way 
one  substance  can  be  the  cause  of  something  in 
another  substance.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  a  par- 
ticular act  of  the  understanding  is  necessary  for  this, 
and  it  is  the  same  as  to  all  the  rest. 

Third  Observation. — ^The  accordance  of  one  single 
category,  namely,  that  of  Conmsunity,  which  is  found 
under  the  third  title,  with  its  corresponding  form  of 
a  disjunctive  Judgment  in  the  table  of  logical  func- 
tions, is  not  80  striking  as  with  the  rest. 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  this  accordance,  we 
must  remark,  that  in  every  disjunctive  judgment  the 
sphere  (the  multitude  of  all  that  which  is  contained 
thereunder)  is  represented  as  a  whole  divided  in 
parts  (the  subordinate  conceptions) ;  and  since  one 
part  cannot  be  contained  in  the  other,  they  are  thought 
as  co-ordinate  with,  not  subordinate  to  one  another, 
so  that  they  determine  one  another  not  unilaterally, 
as  in  a  series,  but  reciprocally,  as  in  an  aggregate. — 
(If  one  member  of  the  division  is  given,  all  the  others 
are  excluded,  and  so  conversely.) 

Now,  a  like  connexion  is  thought  in  a  Whole  of 
Things,  when  not  one  thing  as  effect  is  subordinate 
to  another,  as  cause  of  its  existence,  but  is  co-ordi- 
nate contemporaneously  and  reciprocally  as  cause  in 
respect  of  the  determination  of  another,  (as  in  a  body 
whose  parts  reciprocally  attract  or  repel  each  other,) 
which  is  quite  another  kind  of  connexion  to  that  which 
is  met  with  in  the  mere  relationship  of  cause  to  effect, 
(of  foundation  to  consequence,)  wherein  the  conse- 
quence does  not  again  determine  reciprocally  the  foun- 
dation, and,  therefore,  does  not  with  this  (as  theCreator 
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with  the  world)  amstitute  a  Whole.  That  proceed- 
ing of  the  understandiag,  when  it  represents  to  itself 
the  sphere  of  a  divided  conception,  it  also  obserres 
when  it  thinks  a  thing  as  divisible  ;  and  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  division  in  the  first  case  exclude  one 
another,  and  yet  are  conjoined  in  a  sphere,  the  under- 
standing represents  to  itself  the  parts  in  the  last 
case,  as  such  whereof  existence  (as  substances)  belongs 
to  each  exclusively  of  the  others,  though  conjoined  as 
in,  a  whole. 

XII. 

But  there  exists  besides  in  the  transcendental 
philosophy  of  the  ancients,  a  leading  division,  em- 
bracing pure  coDceptionB  of  the  understanding,  which, 
although  they  are  not  enumerated  amongst  the  cate- 
gories, yet,  according  to  the  ancients,  should  be  valid 
of  objects,  as  conceptions  h.  priori.  But  in  this  case 
they  would  augment  the  member  of  the  cat^ories, 
which  cannot  be.  The  proposition  so  famous  with 
the  scholasticsj^  "  Quodlibet  ens  est  Vnum,  Verum, 
Bonum,"  conveys  these.  Now,  although  certainly 
the  use  of  this  principle,  in  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences, (which  merely  afforded  tautological  propo- 
sitions,) succeed  so  very  indifferently,  that  in  modem 
times,  persons  were  accustomed  to  place  it  ic 
Metaphysicks,  almost  simply  out  of  respect ;  still 
an  idea  which  has  maiatained  itself  during  so 
long  a  period,  however  empty  it  may  seem  to  be, 
always  deserves  an  enquiry  as  to  its  origin,  and 
justifies  the  conjecture  that  it  may  have  its  fi)unda- 
tion  in  some  rule  of  the  understanding,  hut  which, 
as  it  often  happens,  has  been  erroneously  interpreted. 
These  supposed  transcendental  Predicates  of  Things 
rthat  is,  Unity,  Truth  and  Ooodness,  or  PerfecHonJ  are 
nothing  else  but  logical  requirements  and  criteria 
of  all  cognition  of  things  in  general,  and  whereof 
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the  categories  of  quantity,  or  Unity,  Plurality, 
aad  Totalily,  lie  at  its  foundation — only  that  such 
which  as  properly  material,  must  be  taken  as 
belonging  to  the  possibility  of  things  themselves, 
they  really  only  used  in  a  formal  sense,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  logical  requisite  in  respect  of  every 
cognition,  and  yet  inconsiderately  they  made  these 
criteria  of  thought  into  properties  of  things  in  them- 
selves.  In  every  cognition  of  an  object,  there  is, 
namely.  Unity  of  the  Conception,  which  we  may 
term  qualitative  unity,  so  far  as  under  this  only  is  the 
uoity  of  the  aggregation  of  the  diversity  of  cognitions 
thought,  as  for  instance,  the  unity  of  the  thema  in 
a  drama,  a  speech,  or  fable. — Secondly. — TVufA  in 
respect  of  consequences.  The  more  true  conse- 
quences from  a  given  Conception,  so  many  the  more 
characteristics  of  its  objective  realitv.  This  we  may 
term  the  qualitative  plurality  of  the  signs  which 
belong  to  a  conception,  as  to  a  common  foundation, 
(not  thought  in  it  as  quantity). — Thirdly,  and  lastly. 
Perfection,  which  consists  in  this,  that  this  plurality 
inversed  altogether  leads  back  again  to  the  unity  of 
the  conception,  and  agrees  completely  with  this 
and  none  other,  which  may  be  termed  qitaliiative 
Completeness  (Totality). — Hence  it  is  evident  that 
these  logical  criteria  of  the  possibility  of  cognition 
in  general,  change  in  a  consciousness,  by  means  of 
the  quality  of  a  cognition  as  principle,  the  three 
categories  of  quantity,  in  which  unity  in  the  gene- 
ration of  the  quantum  must  be  adopted  as  absolutely 
homogeneous,  only  in  this  case  in  view  of  the  connec- 
tion ^o  of  heterogeneoug  parts  of  cognition.  Thus 
the  criterium  of  the  possibility  of  a  conception  (not 
of  the  object  thereof)  is  the  definition,  in  which  the 
Unity  of  the  conception,  the  Truth  of  all  that  which 
can  be  deduced  immediately  from  it,  lastly,  the 
Totality  of  that  which  has  been  derived  from  it, 
constitutes  what   is   required  for  the  formation  of 
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the  whole  conception.  Or  the  ciiterium  of  an  hypothe- 
sis is  bIbo  thus  the  intelligibleneBB  of  the  adopted 
principle  of  explanation,  or  its  Unity,  (without  subsi- 
diary hypotheses,) — the  Truth  (accordance  with  itself 
and  with  experience)  of  the  consequences  deduced 
therefrom, — and,  lastly,  the  Completenest  of  the  ground 
of  explanation  for  these,  which  refer  hack  again  to 
nothing  more  or  less  than  had  been  admitted  in  the 
hypothesis,  and  again  afford  that  which  was  thought 
synthetically  k  priori,  analytically  k  posteriori,  and 
coincide  therein.  Consequently,  the  transcendental 
table  of  categories  is  not  by  means  of  the  conceptions 
of  Unity,  Truth,  and  Peifection,  were  it  perchance 
defective,  at  all  completed,  but  only  inasmuch  as 
the  relationship  of  these  conceptions  to  objects  Is  set 
wholly  aside,  the  procedure  with  them  is  brought 
under  universal  logical  rules  of  the  agreement  of 
the  cognition  with  itself. 
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OF  TRANSCENDENTAL  ANALYTICK. 

SBCOND  FRINCIFAI.  DITISIOH. 

OF    THE    DEDUCTION     OP     PUBE     UNDERSTANDING-CON- 
CEPTIONS. 

FntST  SBCnON. 


OF   THE    PRINCIPLES   OF    A   TRANSCENDENTAL 
DEDUCTION   IN   QENBRAL. 

Teachers  of  jurispnidence,  wheo  they  speak  of 
rights  and  claims,  distinguish  in  a  cause  the  question 
with  respect  to  what  is  law  (quid  juris)  from  that 
which  concerns  the  fact  (quid  facti),  and  in  re- 
quiring a  proof  of  both,  they  call  the  first  which  is  to 
prove  the  claim  or  the  pretension  of  law.  Deduction. 
We  make  use,  ourselves,  of  a  multiplicity  of  empirical 
t»nceptions,  without  oppoeition  from  any  one,  and 
likewise  hold  ourselves  justified,  without  deduction,  in 
attaching  to  them  a  sense,  and  figurative  signification, 
because  we  have  always  experience  at  hand  to  demon- 
strate their  objective  reaUty.  There  are,  however, 
also  usurped  conceptions,  as  perhaps  f^tvne,  Fate, 
which  indeed  circulate  with  almost  universal  consent, 
but  still  sometimes  are  challei^d  by  this  question, 
quid  juris  ?  where  we  then  foil  into  no  little  embar- 
rassment  on  account  of  their  deduction,  since  we 
cannot  adduce  any  clear  foundation  of  law,  either 
fhim  experience,  or  from  reason,  whereby  the  right 
of  our  use  would  be  clear. 

But  amidst  the  various  conceptions  which  make 
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Up  the  Tery  complicated  web  of  human  cognitioa, 
there  are  some,  which  are  even  deBtined  to  pure  use 
k  priori,  (entirely  independent  of  all  eiqjerience,)  and 
their  title  to  this  at  all  times  requires  a  deduction, 
since  proofs  from  experience  of  the  legitimateness  of 
such  a  use  are  not  sufficient,  but  we  must  still  know 
how  these  conceptions  can  refer  to  Objects,  which 
yet  are  derived  from  no  experience.  I,  therefore, 
name  the  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  way 
conceptions  h  priori  can  -refer  to  objects,  their  tran- 
scendental deduction,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  em- 
pirical deduction,  which  shows  the  manner  in  which 
a  conception  is  obtained  by  experience,  and  by 
reflection  upon  it,  and  therefore  does  not  concern  the 
legitimateness,  but  the  fact  whereby  the  possession 
has  arisen. 

We  have  now  already  two  sorts  of  conceptions  of 
quite  a  different  kind,  which  yet  in  this  agree  with 
one  another,  that  they  both  totally,  a  priori,  refer  to 
objects,  namely,  the  conceptions  of  Apace  and  time 
as  forms  of  sensibility  and  the  Categories  as  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding.  To  try  to  seek  an 
empirical  deduction  of  these  would  be  entirely  lost 
labour,  because  that  which  is  distinctive  in  their 
nature  lies  precisely  in  this,  that  they  refer  to  their 
objects  widiout  having  borrowed  anytbii^  for  the 
representation  of  them  from  experience.  If,  therefore, 
a  deduction  of  the  same  is  necessary,  it  must  always 
he  transcendental. 

Still  we  may  investigate,  with  regard  to  tlwse  con- 
ceptions, as  with  regard  to  all  cognition,  if  not  the 
principle  of  their  possibility,  yet  the  causid  occasions  of 
their  production  in  experience,  where  the  impressions 
of  sense  give  the  first  motive  for  developing  the 
whole  faculty  of  cognition  in  respect  of  them,  and 
for  producing  experience,  which  contains  two  very 
dissimilar  elements,  neunely,  a  Matter  for  cognitioQ 
arising  out  of  the  senses,  and  a   certain  Form  tg 
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order  it,  arising  from  the  internal,  source  of  pure 
intuition  and  thought,  which  by  ocoaaion  of  the  former 
(the  impreagions  of  sense)  first  are  brought  into  exercise 
and  produce  conceptions.  Such  an  investigation  into 
the  first  effsrts  of  our  fiicolty  of  cognition,  in  order  to 
ascend  from  particular  perceptions  to  general  con- 
ceptions, is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  utility,  and 
we  have  the  celebrated  Locke  to  thank  for  it,  Uiat  he 
first  opened  the  way  to  the  same.  But  a  Deduction  of 
pure  conceptionB  k  priori  is  thereby  never  accom- 
plished, since  it  does  not  at  all  lie  iu  this  direction, 
and  in  respect  of  its  fiiture  use,  which  is  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  experience,  it  must  have 
shown  quite  another  certificate  of  origin  than  that 
of  descent  from  experience.  This  attempted  physi- 
ological derivation,  which  properly  cannot  at  all  be 
called  deduction,  since  it  regards  a  Questio  facti, 
I  shall  therefore  term  the  explanation  of  the  Posses- 
sion of  a  pure  cognition.  It  ie  then  clear  that  there 
can  only  be  a  transcendental  Deduction  of  these 
conceptions,  and  by  no  means  an  empirical  one; 
and  that  the  last,  in  respect  of  pure  conceptions 
k  priori,  is  nothing  hut  VEun  labour,  wherewith  he 
only  can  concern  hunsetf  who  has  not  understood  the 
quite  peculiar  nature  of  these  cognitions. 

But,  now,  although  the  only  mode  of  a  possible 
deduction  of  pure  cognition  k  priori,  is  admitted, 
namely,  that  in  the  transcendenttd  way,  still  it  is  not 
even  thereby  evident,  that  it  is  thus  inevitably  neces- 
sary. We  have  already  traced  to  their  sources  the 
conceptions  of  space  and  of  time,  by  means  of  a 
transcendental  deduction,  and  we  have  declared  and 
determined  their  objective  validity,  k  priori.  Never- 
theless, Geometry  proceeds  with  finn  step  through  pure 
cognition  a  priori,  without  requiring  to  ask  irom  philo- 
sophy a  certificate  of  authenticity  for  the  pure  and  legi- 
timate origin  of  its  fundamental  conception  of  space. 
But  the  use  of  the  conception  in  this  science  extends 
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only  to  the  external  sensible  world,  in  respect  of  vduch 
space  is  the  pure  form  of  its  intuition,  and  in  which 
therefore  all  geometrical  cognition,  as  it  is  founded 
upon  intuition  &  priori,  possesses  immediate  evidence; 
and  the  objects,  through  cognition  itself  h  priori, 
(according  to  the  form,)  are  given  in  the  intuition. 
On  the  contrary,  with  the  pure  conceptions  of  the 
imderstanding,  the  indispensable  necessity  commences 
not  only  of  seeking  the  transcendental  deduction  of 
themselves,  but  lUiewise  of  space,  because  as  it 
treats  of  objects  not  through  predicates  of  intuition, 
and  sensibility,  but  of  pure  thinking  k  priori,  the 
conceptions  refer  to  objects,  without  any  of  the 
conditions  of  senBibUity  commonly,  and  which  aa 
they  are  not  based  upon  experience,  can  present 
no  object  in  the  intuition  h  priori,  whereupon  they 
founded  their  synthesis  previous  to  all  experi- 
ence. And  hence  they  excite  suspicion,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  objective  vaUdity  and  limits  of 
their  use,  but  also  render  equivocal  the  concep- 
tion of  space ;  because  they  are  inclined  to  make 
use  of  it,  beyond  the  conditions  of  sensible  intui- 
tion ;  on  which  account  a  transcendental  deduction 
of  it  was  before  necessary.  The  reader  must  thus 
be  convinced  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  such 
a  transcendental  deduction,  before  making  one  single 
step  in  the  field  of  pure  reason,  as  otherwise  he 
proceeds  bUndly,  and  after  he  has  wandered  about 
here  and  there  variously,  he  is  compelled  still 
to  come  back  to  the  uncertainty  from  whence  he 
started.  But  he  must  also  clearly  discern  before- 
hand, the  unavoidable  difficulty  which  exists,  so 
that  he  may  not  complin  as  to  the  obscurity 
wherein  the  Thing  itself  is  deeply  involved,  or 
he  may  be  disgusted  too  soon  in  the  removal  of  the 
obstacles,  because  the  point  is,  either  entirely  to 
give  up  all  pretensions  as  to  insight  into  pure 
reason,   as   the  most   agreeable  field,   namely,   that 
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oat  beyond  the  limits  of  all  possible  experience, 
or  to  bring  this  critical  investigation  to  perfection. 

"Wewere  before  able,  in  treating  of  the  conceptions  of 
space  and  time,  to  render  comprebensible,  with  little 
trouble,  in  vhaX  way  they,  as  Cognitions  k  priori, 
must  yet  necessarily  refer  to  objects,  and  how  they 
made  their  synthetic  cognition  of  the  same  possible, 
independent  of  all  experience. — For  since  only  by 
means  of  such  pure  forms  of  sensibility  an  object 
can  apptear  to  us,  that  is,  can  be  an  object  of  the 
empirical  intuition ;  space  and  time  thus  are  pure 
intuitions,  which  contairi,  h  priori,  tbe  condition  of 
the  possibility  of  objects  as  phenomena,  and  the 
synthesis  in  these  has  objective  validity. 

On  the  contrary,  the  categories  of  the  understand- 
ing do  not  at  all  represent  to  us  the  conditions,  under 
which  objects  are  given  in  the  intuition  ;  consequently 
objects  certainly  can  appear  to  us,  without  their 
necessarily  referring  themselves  to  functions  of  the 
understanding,  and  that  this  contained  there- 
fore the  conditions  of  them  k  priori.  On  this 
account  a  difficulty  presents  itself  in  this  case  which 
we  did  not  meet  with  in  tbe  field  of  sensibility, 
— that  is  to  say,  How  subjective  condiHona  of  thought, 
are  to  have  objective  validity ;  that  is,  can  fur- 
nish conditions  of  tbe  possibiUty  of  all  cognition 
of  objects — because,  without  functions  of  the  under- 
stancbng,  phenomena  may  certainly  be  given  in  the 
intuition.  I  take,  for  example,  the  conception  of 
cause,  which  means  a  particular  kind  of  synthesis ; 
since  upon  something  A,  something  quite  different,  B, 
is  fixed  according  to  a  rule.  It  is,  k  priori,  not  clear 
why  phenomena  should  contain  something  of  this  kind 
(since  experiences  cannot  lead  to  proofs,  because  the 
objective  validity  of  this  conception  must  be  able  to  be 
proved  a  priori),  and  it  is  therefore,  k  priori,  doubtfiil 
whether  such  a  conception  is  not  perhaps  quite  void, 
and  does  not  at  all  meet  amongst  the  Phenomena 
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with  an  objecti  For  that  objects  of  sensible  intuition 
must  be  conformable  to  those  formal  conditions  of 
sensibility,  lyii^  in  the  mind,  k  priori,  ie  clear  firom 
this;  because  otherwise  they  would  not  be  obje<^ 
withrespect  to  ns,  but  that  besides  this,  they  must 
be  conformable  to  the  conditions  of  which  the  under- 
standing stands  in  need  for  synthetical  insight  into 
thought,  the  condusion  as  to  ttus  is  not  so  easily  to  be 
seen.  For  there  might  be  possibly  phenomena  so 
constituted,  that  the  understanding  would  not  find 
them  at  fdl  conformable  to  the  conditions  of  its 
unity,  and  every  thing  might  lie  in  such  confusion, 
that,  for  example,  in  the  succession  of  phenomena 
nothing  offered  itself  which  would  furnish  a  rule  of 
synthesis,  and  therefore  answer  to  the  conception  of 
cause  and  effect ;  so  that  consequently  the  con- 
ception would  be  quite  void,  null,  and  widliont  mean- 
ing. Phenomena  would,  notwithstanding,  afford  ob- 
jects to  our  intuition,  for  the  intuition  stands  in 
need  in  no  way  of  the  functions  of  thou^t. 

But  if  we  thought  by  this  of  freeing  ourselves  from 
the  tediousness  of  these  inrestigations,  in  saying, 
experience  afibrds  continually  examples  of  such 
regularity  of  phenomena  as  give  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity of  separating  the  conception  of  cause  here- 
from, and  at  the  same  time  thereby  of  confirming 
the  objective  validity  of  such  a  rainoeption,  we  do  not 
remark  that  in  such  way  the  conception  of  cause 
cannot  arise,  but  that  it  must  he  founded  entirely 
&  priori,  in  the  understanding,  or  wholly  given  up  as 
a  chimera.  For  this  conception  requires  absolutely 
that  something,  A,  is  of  the  kind  that  another  thing, 
B,  thence  necessarily  follows,  and,  agreeably  to  an 
i^mlutely  universal  rule.  Phenomena  lurnish  certainly 
cases  from  which  a  rule  is  possible,  agreeably  to 
which  something  happens  usually,  but  never  that  the 
consequence  is  necestary,  and  therefoje  to  the  syn- 
thesis of  cause  and  efi^,   a  dignity  belongs  winch 
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we  cannot  at  all  express  empirically,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  effect  is  not  added  merely  to  the  cause,  but 
is  £xed  by  the  same,  and  results  from  it.  The  strict 
uniTersality  of  a  rule  is  likewise  no  property  at  all  of 
empirical  rules,  which  through  induction  can  obtain 
□o  other  than  comparatiTe  universality,  that  is,  ex- 
tended application.  The  use,  however,  of  the  pure 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  would  entirely  be 
changed,  if  we  were  willing  to  treat  them  only  as 
empirical  productions. 


PA88AOI    TO    THS    TRANSCENOBNTAL    DEDUCTION 
OF   THB    CATEGORIES. 

There  are  only  two  cases  possible  under  which 
synthetical  representation  and  its  objects  can  co- 
inude  and  refer  necessarily  one  to  another,  and  as 
it  were,  meet  one  another.  Either,  if  die  object  alone 
make  the  representation  possible,  or  the  representa- 
tion the  object.  If  it  is  ihe  first,  this  relationship 
'a  only  empirical,  and  the  representation  is  never 
k  priori  possible.  And  this  is  the  case  with  phe- 
nomena in  respect  of  that  which  belongs  to  sensation 
in  them.  If  it  is  the  second,  since  representation  in 
itself  (for  of  the  causality  of  this  case  by  means  of 
the  will,  it  is  not  at  all  here  question)  does  not 
produce  its  object  as  to  its  exigence,  yet  the 
representation  in  respect  of  the  object  is  still  then 
a  priori  determining,  if  by  means  of  it  alone  it  is 
possible  to  cognize  something  as  an  object.  But 
there  are  two  conditions  under  which  only  the 
cognition  of  an  object  is  possible ;  first,  intuition, 
whereby  this  object  is  given,  but  only  as  phenomenon; 
secondly,  the  conception  whereby  an  object  is  thought 
which  answers  to  this  intuition.  But  it  is  clear  from 
what  has  preceded,  that  the  previous  condition, 
namely,   i^t  under  which    alone    objects  can  be 
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envisaged,  in  fact,  lies  in  the  mind  k  priori  aa  a 
foundation  of  these  Objects  in  respect  of  the 
form.  With  this  formal  condition  of  sensihility, 
all  phenomena  therefore  necessarily  coincide,  Bintx 
they  only  appear  by  means  of  it,  that  is,  can  only  be 
empiricaily  envisaged  and  given.  Now  the  question 
is,  whether  also  conceptions  k  priori  do  not  precede  as 
conditions,  under  which  alone  something,  although 
not  perceived,  still  ia  thought  as  object  m  gener^ ; 
for  then  all  empirical  cognition  of  objects  is  neces- 
sarily comformable  with  such  conceptions,  because 
without  the  presupposition  of  them  nothing  is  possible 
as  object  of  experience.  But  now  all  experience, 
besides  the  intuition  of  the  senses  whereby  something 
is  given,  also  contains  a  conception  of  an  object, 
which  is  given  in  the  intuiUon  or  appears.  Ther^re 
conceptions  of  object  in  general,  will  be  as  conditions 
k  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all  cognition  of  expe- 
rience. The  objective  validity  of  the  categories  as 
conceptions  k  priori,  will  consequently  repose  on  this, 
that  through  them  alone  experience,  in  respect  of  the 
Form  of  thought,  is  posBible.  For  they  then  refer 
necessarily  and  k  priori  to  objects  of  experience, 
since  only  by  means  thereof  generally  can  an  object 
of  experience  be  thought. 

The  transcendental  deduction  of  all  conc^tions 
k  priori,  has  therefore  a  principle  to  which  the  whole 
enquiry  must  be  directed,  namely  this,  that  these 
must  be  acknowledged  as  conditions  k  priori, 
of  the  possibiUty  of  experience  (whether  it  be 
of  the  intuition  which  is  met  with  therein,  or  of 
thought).  Conceptions  which  furnish  the  objective 
ground  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  are  just  on 
this  account  necessary.  But  the  development  of  the 
experience  wherein  they  are  found,  is  not  then 
deduction  (but  illustration),  inasmuch  as  thereby  they 
would  still  only  be  contingent.  Without  this  originid 
relationship  to  possible   experience,    in  which    all 
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objects  of  cognition  present  themselves,  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  same  to  any  object  could  not  at  all  be 
comprehended. 

The  celebrated  Locke,  from  want  of  this  considera- 
tion, and  because  he  met  with  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  in  experience,  has  also  derived  theni 
from  experience ;  and  moreover  he  proceeded  so 
wtconsequentially,  that  he  ventured  therewith  upon 
attempts  at  cognitions,  which  go  out  far  beyond  all 
limits  of  experience.  David  Hume  acknowledged  Jn 
order  to  do  this,  that  it  was  necessary  these  conceptions 
should  have  their  origin  k  priori.  But  as  he  could  not 
explain  how  it  was  possible  that  the  understanding  is 
compelled  to  think  conceptions  which  are  not  in 
themselves  conjoined  in  the  understanding,  still  as 
necessarily  conjoined  in  the  object,  and  as  he  did 
not  fall  upon  this,  that  perhaps  the  understanding, 
by  means  of  these  conceptions,  might  be  itself  the 
author  of  the  experience,  wherein  its  objects  are 
found,  impelled  by  necessity  he  deduced  them  from 
experience  (that  is  to  say  from  subjective  necessity 
arising  from  frequent  association  in  experience, 
which  lastly  is  erroneously  considered  to  be  objective — : 
that  is  to  say,  from  Habit,)  though  afterwards  he  acted 
very  consistently  in  this,  that  he  declared  it  to  be 
impossible  with  these  conceptions,  and  the  principles 
which  they  gave  rise  to,  to  go  out  beyond  the  Umits 
of  experience.  But  the  empirical  derivation  where- 
upon Locke  and  Hume  fell,  is  not  reconcUiable  with 
the  reality  of  those  scientific  cognitions  k  priori  which 
we  possess,  namely — pure  Mathematics  and  general 
Physics,  and  is  therefore  refuted  by  the  fact. 

The  first  of  these  two  celebrated  men  opened 
all  the  portals  to  EtUhtisiami,  because  reason, 
if  it  once  have  right  on  its  side,  does  not  allow 
itself  any  more  to  he  held  in  check  by  vague 
recommendations  of  moderation.  The  second  gave 
himself  up   entirely  to   Scepticism,   when    once    he 
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believed  himself  to  have  detected  so  general  a  delu- 
sion of  our  cognition-faculty,  held  to  be  reason. 
We  are  now  upon  the  point  of  making  a  trial, 
whether  we  cannot  bring  human  reason  safely 
through  these  two  rocks — ass^  to  it  definite  limits, 
and  yet  preserve  open  to  it  the  whole  field  of  its 
suitable  activity. 

Previously  I  will  merely  premise  the  Explatutium 
of  the  categories.  They  are  conceptions  of  an  object 
in  general,  whereby  Intuition  of  this  in  respect  of  one 
of  the  logical  fanctions^of  judgments  is  looked  upon  as 
determined.  Thus  the  function  of  categorical  judg- 
ments was  that  of  the  relationship  of  the  subject  to  the 
predicate,  as,  for  example,  "  All  bodies  are  divisible." 
But  in  respect  of  the  mere  logical  use  of  the  imder- 
standing  it  remains  undetermined  to  which  of  the  two 
conceptions  we  will  accord  the  Unction  of  the  subject 
and  to  which  that  of  predicate.  For  we  can  likewise 
say, — "  Something  divisible  is  a  body."  But  it  is 
determined  by  means  of  the  category  of  substance,  if 
1  bring  the  conception  of  a  body  under  it,  that  the 
empirical  intuition  of  this  in  experience,  must  always 
be  considered  only  as  a  subject,  never  as  a  mere  pre- 
dicate, and  it  is  the  same  in  all  the  other  cat^ories. 
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OF   THE    DEDUCmON    OF   PURE   UNDERSTANDING- 

C30NCEPTI0Na 

SECOND  SECTION. 


OF  THE    POSSIBILITY  OF   A    CONJUNCTION    IN  GENERAL. 

The  diversity  of  representations  may  be  given  in  an 
intuition  which  is  merely  sensible,  tbat  is,  ia  nothing 
but  susceptibility,  and  the  form  of  this  intuition 
may  lie  &  priori  in  our  faculty  of  representation, 
yet  without  being  anything  else  than  the  mode  in 
which  the  subject  is  affected.  But  the  Conjunction 
of  a  diversity  in  general,  can  never  occur  in  us 
by  means  of  the  senses,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
contained  also  at  the  Euuue  time  in  the  pure  form 
of  the  sensible  intuition,  for  it  is  an  act  of  the 
Spontaneity  of  the  representation-faculty,  and  as  we 
mnst  name  this  understanding,  to  distinguish  it  from 
sensibility,  all  conjunction  is — whether  we  are  con- 
scious of  it  or  not,  whether  a  conjunction  of  the 
diversity  of  the  intuition,  or  of  different  conceptions, 
and  in  ^e  former,  of  sensible  or  non-sensible  intuition 
— an  action  of  the  Understanding — ^which  we  would 
invest  with  the  general  denomination  of  synthesis,  in 
order  thereby  to  show  at  the  same  time,  that  we  can 
represent  to  ourselves  nothing  as  conjoined  in  the 
object,  without  having  ourselves  previously  conjoined 
it ;  and  amongst  all  representations,  conjunction  is 
the  only  one,  which  ia  not  given  by  means  of  objects, 
but  can  only  be  effected  by  the  subject  itself ;  because 
it  is  an  act  of  its  self-activity.  We  easily  perceive 
u  2 
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here,  that  this  action  must  be  orig;iDally  one,  and  be 
alike  valid  for  every  conjuDction,  and  that  decompo- 
sition,  or  Anaiysw,  which  appears  to  be  its  contrary, 
always  yet  presuppoBcs  it ;  for  where  the  understand- 
ing has  previously  not  conjoined  anything,  there  cm 
it  also  not  decompose  anything  ;  since  only  as  con- 
joined through  the  Understanding  it  must  b&ve  been 
offered  to  the  representation-faculty. 

But  the  conception  of  cognition  carries  also  along 
with  it,  besides  the  conception  of  the  diversity,  and 
of  the  synthesis  of  it,  also  that  of  its  unity.  Con- 
junction is  the  representation  of  the  synthetic  unity 
of  the  diverse.*  The  representation  of  this  uni^ 
cannot  therefore  arise  out  of  the  conjunction.  It 
rather  makes  the  conception  of  conjunction  first  of 
all  possible,  inasmuch  as  it  adds  itself  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  diverse.  This  unity  which  ji' priori 
precedes  all  conceptions  of  conjunction,  is  not  for 
instance  the  category  of  uidty  (Sec.  10)  previously 
spoken  of,  for  all  categories  are  based  upon  logical 
functions  in  judgments — conjunction  is  however 
already  thought  in  these — consequently  unity  of 
the  given  conceptions.  The  category  therefore 
already  presupposes  conjunction.  We  must  in  con- 
sequence seek  this  unity  (as  qualitative  Sec.  12) 
stiU  higher ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that  which  contains 
even  the  foundation  of  the  unity  of  different  con- 
ceptions in  judgments,  and  therefore  of  the  pos- 
sibinty  of  the  understanding,  even  in  its  logical  use. 

XVI. 

OF   THE    ORIQINALLY   SYNTHETIC    UNITY   OP 
APFBECEPTION. 

The  "  /  think,"  must  be  able  to  acompany  all  my 

•  It  i(  not  hare  to  b«  coniidered  whether  the  repreMndtiODB  thenudTw  in 
idsntinl,  and  thflreTore  whether  one  can  be  thought  vitlTticillf  ttkrough  the 
other.  The  cMfeioHnuH  of  the  one,  howerer,  so  &r  u  it  u  qneition  of  ttt 
diTenitj,  ii  alwiji  to  be  lepuated  from  the  consciouineu  of  the  other.  Here 
the  point  1b  onlj  u  to  the  iViitbeeie  of  thii  (poisible)  conicloiuiMM. 
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representations,  for  otherwise  something  would  be 
represented  in  me,  which  could  not  at  all  be  thought — 
which  is  just  as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  representa- 
tion would  be  either  impossible,  or  at  least  nothing  to 
me.  The  representation  which  can  be  given  before 
all  thought  is  termed  intuition.  Consequently  all  the 
diversity  of  the  intuition  has  a  necessary  reference 
with  the  "  I  think"  in  that  subject,  wherein  this  di- 
versity is  found.  But  this  representation  is  an  act  of 
xpon/anetVjr — that  is,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  aa 
belonging  to  sensibiHty.  I  term  it  pure  apperception, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  empirical,  as  also 
original  apperception,  because  it  is  the  same  consci- 
ousness which,  whilst  it  produces  the  representation, 
"  /  think,"  which  must  accompany  every  other, 
and  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  consciousness,  cannot 
be  accompanied  by  any  farther  one.  I  also  term  its 
unity,  the  transcendental  unity  of  self-consciousness, 
in  order  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  Cognition 
Ji  priori,  arising  out  of  it.  For,  the  diverse  repre- 
sentations which  are  given  in  a  certain  intuition 
would  not  be  all  my  representations,  if  they  did  not 
belong  all  to  a  self-consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  they 
must  still,  as  my  representations,  (although  I  may  not 
as  such  be  conscious  of  them,)  be  necessarily  con- 
formable to  the  condition  under  which  alone  they 
can  together  stand  in  a  general  self-consciousness,  for 
otherwise  they  would  not  absolutely  belong  to  me. 
From  this  original  conjunction  much  may  be  deduced. 
For  instance,  this  absolute  identity  of  the  apper- 
ception of  a  diversity,  given  in  the  intuition,  contains 
a  synthesis  of  representations,  and  is  only  possible 
by  means  of  the  consciousness  of  this  synthesis.  For 
that  empirical  consciousness  which  accompanies  differ- 
ent representations  is  in  itself  scattered  about,  and  is 
without  relation  to  the  identity  of  the  subject.  This 
relation  therefore  does  not  yet  occur,  because  I  accom- 
pany every  representation  with  consciousness,  but  be- 
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cause  I  add  one  to  the  other,  and  am  conscious  of  the 
synthesis  of  them.  Consequently  only  because  I  can 
join  a  diversity  of  given  representations  in  one  con- 
sciottsness,  is  it  possible  that  I  represent  to  myself  tke 
identity  of  consciousness  In  these  representationa — that 
Is  to  say,  the  analytical  unity  of  apperception  is  only 
possible  under  the  presupposition  of  a  synthetic^ 
one.*  The  Thought,  that  these  representations  given 
in  the  Intuition  all  belong  to  me,  is  therefore  the 
same  as  if  I  unite  them  in  one  consciousness,  or 
at  least  I  can  unite  them  therein,  and  although  it 
itself  is  not  the  consciousness  of  the  synthesis  of 
the  representations,  yet  it  presupposes  the  posei- 
bility  thereof, — that  is,  only  inasmuch  as  I  embrace 
the  diversity  of  these  in  one  consciousness,  do  I 
term  these  collectively  my  representations.  For 
otherwise  I  should  have  as  many-coloured  different 
a  Self,  as  Z  have  representations  of  which  I  am 
conscious.  Synthetical  unity  of  the  diversity  of 
intuitions,  as  given  h  priori,  is  therefore  the  founda- 
tion of  the  identity  of  apperception  itself,  which 
precedes  k  priori  all  my  determined  thought.  But 
conjunction  does  not  lie  in  the  objects,  and  cannot  be 
derived  as  it  were  from  them  through  perception,  and 
thereby  first  of  all  received  into  the  understanding, 
but  is  alone  an  operation  of  the  understanding, 
which  itself  is  nothing  more  than  Uie  faculty  of 
conjoining  k  priori  and  of  brin^g  the  diversity  of 

•  The  anilTtlcil  unity  of  conidoiiiiiew  mdherM  In  ill  common  cODOqptiint 
u  lacti.  For  eumple,  if  I  think  of  rtd  in  general,  I  repment  to  mjldf 
thereby  &  qoalitf  wlucb  (u  agn]  may  be  met  with  aomewliere,  or  be  oon- 
joined  with  other  repreaentatiaiu.  Conieqaently  I  can  only  repreaent  to 
mjMJf  analytical,  by  Tirtue  of  prerioiuly-thoaght,  pouible  ayathetical  unity. 
A  repreaentatioii  whuh  la  to  be  Uioaght  u  common  to  difftititi  tkiitgt  a  looked 
npon  u  belonging  to  inch,  a»  beeidei  thia  n^reaentation  hare  got  iomething 
i^erent  i*  themitlvtM,  conaequently  it  must  be  thought  pretiomly  in  lyn- 
^etieal  unity  with  other  (if  only  eren  pouible)  rcpreaentationa,  before  I  e>a 
think  in  it  that  analytical  unity  of  conaciouaneaa,  which  makea  it  into  Cba- 
nyixf  cimaatnit.  And  thuR  tlie  synthotic  unity  of  the  apperception  ii  tha 
higheit  point  to  which  we  mnat  attach  all  use  of  the  nnderatanding — eren  the 
whole  of  Logic  and  after  thia  tranacendental  PbiloMphy.  In  fact  tbu  faculty  ii 
the  nndentinding  llaelf, 
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given  representations  under  unity  of  perception; 
which  principle  is  the  highest  in  the  whole  of  human 
cognition. 

Now  this  principle  of  the  necessary  unity  of  ap- 
perception, is  in  fact  itself  an  identical  consequently 
an  analytical  proposition,  but  it  still  declares  a 
synthesis  of  the  given  diversity  in  an  intuition  as 
necessary,  and  without  which  the  absolute  identity 
of  self-consciousness  cannot  be  thought.  For  through 
the  I,  as  simple  representation,  no  diversity  is  given, — 
in  the  intuition  which  is  different  from  it,  the  diversity 
can  only  be  given,  and  through  conjunction  be  thought, 
in  a  consciousness. — An  understanding  in  which 
through  self-consciousness,  all  diversity  would  at 
the  same  time  be  g^ven,  would  envisage.  Ours  can 
only  think  and  must  seek  intuition  in  the  senses. 
I  am  CM>nacious,  therefore,  of  the  identical  self  in 
respect  of  the  diversity  of  the  representations  given 
to  me  in  an  intuition,  since  I  call  these  collectively 
my  representations  which  form  one.  But  this  is 
the  same  as  if  I  were  conscious  of  a  necessary 
synthesis  of  them,  a  priori,  which  is  termed  the 
original  synthetic  unity  of .  apperception,  to  which 
all  my  given  representations  are  subject,  but  under 
which  they  must  be  brought  by  means  of  a  synthesis. 

XVII. 

THE  PBINCIPLE  OF  THE  SYNTHETICAL  UNITY  OF  THE 
AFPERCEPTION  IS  THE  HIGHEST  PRINCIPLE  OF  ALL 
USE  OF   THE    UNOERSTANniNG. 

Hie  highest  principle  of  the  possibility  of  all  in- 
tuition, in  relation  to  sensibility,  was,  according  to 
the  transcendental  iEsthetick,  that  all  the  diversity 
thereof  stands  under  the  formal  conditions  of  space 
and  time.  The  highest  principle  of  the  same,  in 
reference  to  the  understanding,  is,  that  all  diversity 
of  the  intuition  stands  under  the   original  synthe- 
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tical  unity  of  the  apperception.*  Under  the  first 
caee  stand  all  the  diverse  representations  of  the 
intuitions,  so  far  as  they  are  given  to  us ;  under 
the  second,  so  far  as  they  must  be  able  to  be  conjoined 
in  a  consciousness,  for  without  this,  nothing  can 
thereby  be  thought  or  known,  because  the  given 
representations  have  not  in  common  the  act  of  ap- 
perception, I  think,  and  would  not  thereby  be  joined 
in  a  consciousness. 

The  understanding,  to  speak  generally,  is  the  faculty 
of  cognitions.  These  consist  in  the  determined  rela- 
tionship of  given  representations  to  an  object.  But 
an  object  is  that  in  the  conception  whereof  the 
diversity  of  a  given  intuition  is  united.  But  all  union 
of  representations  requires  unity  of  consciousnesB 
in  the  synthesis  of  them.  Consequently,  unity  of 
consciousness  is  that  alone  which  constitutes  the 
relationship  of  representations  to  an  object ;  conse- 
quently their  objective  validity;  consequently  that 
they  become  cognitions,  and  upon  which,  therefore, 
even  reposes  the  possibihty  of  the  understanding. 

The  first  pure  cognition  of  the  understanding, 
therefore,  whereon  its  entire  remaining  use  is  founded, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  quite  independent  of  all 
conditions  of  sensible  intuition,  is  then  the  principle 
of  the  original  synthetical  unity  of  the  apperception. 
Thus  the  simple  form  of  the  external  sensible  intui- 
tion, Space,  is  yet  not  all  cognition.  It  only  furnishes 
the  diversity  of  the  intuition  k  priori  for  a  possible 
cognition.  But  In  order  to  know  something  in 
space,  as,  for  example,  a  Une,  I  must  draw  it,  and 
consequently  effect  a  determined  conjunction  of  the 

*  SpMS  ud  Time,  uid  411  pub  of  theM,  are  inlmiUmu,  coiueqBentlj  an 
indiTidiul  TepnMliUtiolu  with  the  diienitr  which  the;  contuD  in  themMdTM. 
(See  the  TrstuceadeDUl  jGitheticli) .  Hence  they  ere  not  men  eonoeptiaDS 
through  which  the  leUume  coosciaiuiieu  1*  contained,  m  in  nun;  repreaen- 
ttODBi  bat  are  manf  rapreienCaUoni  u  in  one,  together  with  conicioiuaeM 
of  the  Bame— cODsequcnUf  u  componnded — and  therefore  uniCr  of  eviadmu- 
neu  ii  met  with  as  ttmUflicai,  but  ifet  original.  The  iitdindiuiUty  tfaneof 
j)  imponant  in  the  applicatioa.     See  wc.  xxr. 
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given  diversity  synthetically,  so  that  the  unity  of 
this  action  is  at  the  same  time  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness (in  the  conception  of  a  line),  and  thereby 
first  of  all  an  object  (a  determined  space)  is  known. 
The  synthetical  unity  of  consciousness  is  therefore 
an  objective  condition  of  all  cognition,  not  of  that 
which  I  merely  require  .to  know  an  object,  but  to 
which  every  intuition  must  be  subjected,  in  order  to 
become  an  object  as  to  me  ;  because  otherwise,  and 
without  this  synthesis,  the  diversity  would  not  be 
united  in  a  consciousness. 

This  last  proposition  is,  as  it  was  stated,  itself 
analytical,  although,  in  fact,  it  makes  syntiietical 
unity  into  the  condition  of  all  thinking ;  for  it  states 
nothing  further  but  that  all  my  representations  must 
stand  in  some  given  intuition  under  the  condition, 
under  which  alone  I  can  refer  my  representations  to 
the  identical  self,  and  consequently  can  connect  them 
synthetically  in  one  apperception,  by  means  of  the 
general  expression,  "  I  think." 

But  still  this  principle  is  not  a  principle  for  every 
possible  understanding  generally,  but  only  for  that 
by  means  of  the  pure  apperception  of  which,  in  the 
representation,  I  am,  still  nothing  at  all  diverse  is 
given.  That  understanding,  through  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  which  the  diversity  of  the  intuition 
would  at  the  same  time  be  given — an  understanding 
by  means  of  the  representation  of  which  the  objects 
of  this  representation  at  the  same  time  existed, — 
would  not  require  a  particular  act  of  the  synthesis  of 
the  diversity  for  the  unity  of  consciousness,  which 
the  human  imderstanding  requires,  which  merely 
thinks  and  does  not  envisage.  But  for  the  human 
understanding  the  first  principle  is  still  indispen- 
sable, so  much  so,  that  it  cannot  have  the  least 
conception  of  any  other  understanding  possible; 
either  of  such  a  one,  as  should  perceive  itself,  or  pos- 
sessed lying  at  its  foundation,  although  a  sensible 
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intuition,  3ret  one  of  a  difi*erent  kind  to  that  in  space 
or  time. 


WHAT   THE    OBJECTIVE    UNITY    OF   SBLF-CONSCIOUS- 
NESS    IB. 

The  transcendental  Unity  of  Apperception  is  that 
by  which  all  diversity  given  in  an  intuition  is  united 
in  a  conception  of  the  object.  It  is  on  this  account 
termed  objective,  and  must  be  separated  from  the 
subjective  vnity  of  consciousness,  which  is  a  deter- 
nanation  of  tiie  internal  sense,  whereby  the  stated 
diversity  of  the  intuition  is  given  empirically  for  such 
a  conjunction.  Whether  I  may  be  empirically  con- 
scious of  the  diversity,  as  co-existent  or  successive, 
depends  upon  circumstances,  or  upon  empirical  condi- 
tions. Consequently,  the  empiricd  imity  of  conscious- 
ness through  association  of  representations  itself  con-. 
cems  a  phenomenon,  and  is  wholly  contingent.  On 
the  contrary,  the  pure  Form  of  intuition  in  time, merely 
as  intuition  generally,  which  contains  a  given  diver- 
sity, is  subjected  to  the  original  unity  of  conscious- 
ness, solely  by  means  of  the  necessary  relationship  of 
the  diversity  of  the  intuition,  to  an  "  I  think,"  and, 
consequently,  by  means  of  the  pure  synthesis  of  the 
understanding,  which  lies  &  priori  at  the  foundation 
of  the  empirical.  The  first  unity  is  alone  objectively 
valid.  The  empirical  unity  of  the  apperception, 
which  we  do  not  here  consider,  and  which,  in  fact,  is 
only  deduced  from  the  first  under  given  conditions, 
in  concreto,  has  subjective  validity  only.  One  con- 
nects the  representation  of  a  certain  word  with  one 
thing,  the  other  with  another  thing,  and  the  unity  of 
consciousness  in  that  which  is  empirical  is  in  respect 
of  what  is  given,  not  necessarily  and  generally  valid. 
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XIX. 

THB  LOGICAL  FORM  OF  ALL  JUDGHENTB  CONSISTS  IN 
THB  OBJBCTITB  UNITY  OF  THB  APPBRCBPTION  OF 
THB    CONCEPTIONS   THBRBIN    CONTAINED. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  with  the 
explanation  which  the  Logicians  give  of  a  jadgment 
in  general.  It  is,  as  they  say,  the  representation  of  a 
relationship  between  two  conceptions.  Now  without 
disputing  with  them  here,  notwithstanding  that  from 
this  error  of  Logic  many  weighty  consequences  have 
resulted,  in  respect  to  what  is  defective  in  this  expla- 
nation, that  at  all  events  it  only  applies  to  categorical 
but  not  to  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  judgments, 
(which  last  do  not  contain  a  relationship  of  con- 
ceptions but  of  judgments  themselves),  I  will  sim- 
ply observe,  that  here  it  is  not  determined  wherein 
this  relationship  consists.* 

But  if  I  investigate  more  precisely  the  reference  of 
given  cognitions  in  each  judgment,  and  distinguish 
this  reference  as  belonging  to  the  understanding 
from  the  relationship  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
reproductive  imagination  (which  has  only  subjective 
vididity),  I  then  &id  that  a  judgment  is  nothing  else 
but  the  manner  of  bringing  given  cognitions  to  the 
objective  unity  of  the  apperception.  The  Copida 
"is"  has  this  for  its  object  in  these,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the]  objective  unity  of  given  representa- 
tions from  the  subjective.  For  it  indicates  ^eir  rela- 
tionship to  the  original  apperception  and  their  neces- 

*  Ths  diffow  theoTT  of  the  fbnr  lyllogutical  fignrei  conMnu  oalr  the 
Categorical  SjUogiimi ;  and  slthough  it  ii  ia  hct  nothing  more  thin  an 
act  to  obtain  •nrreptitlinul)',  by  meani  of  the  introductioD  of  imoie* 
diate  conaequencei  under  the  promiKi  of  a  |iurs  Sjltogiam,  the  appearance 
of  mora  kind*  of  coacliuloni — that  that  in  the  tint  figure, — yet  thia  art 
wonld  hare  bad.  by  Ibete  meam  alone,  no  particalar  anccesa,  if  It  had  not 
tncceeded  in  bringing  tbe  Categorical  jndgmenti,  u  thoie  to  which  all  the 
Fcmainder  mnat  be  reterrrd,  into  exelnaiTe  coniidenitian,  but  which,  according 
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sary  unity,  although  the  Judgment  itself  is  empirical, 
consequently  contingent ;  as,  for  example,  "  Bodies 
are  heavy."  By  this  I  do  not  certainly  mean  to  aay 
that  these  representations  belong,  necessarily,  to  one 
another  in  the  empirical  intuition,  but  that  they 
belong  to  one  another,  by  virtue  of  the  necessan/ 
unity  of  the  apperception,  in  the  synthesis  of  Hi- 
tuitions,  that  is,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
objective  determination  of  all  representations,  so  far 
as  cognition  can  thence  emanate,  and  which  priu> 
ciples  are  all  deduced  from  the  fundamental  propo- 
sition of  the  transcendental  imity  of  the  apperception. 
Thereby  alone  from  this  relationship  a  judgment 
arises,  that  is  to  say,  a  relationship  which  is  objec- 
tively valid,  and  which  distinguishes  itself  sufficiently 
from  the  relationship  of  those  same  representations 
wherein  was  only  subjective  validity,  as,  for  instance, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  association.  Accordii^  to 
these  last  I  should  only  be  able  to  say,  when  I 
carry  a  body,  I  feel  an  oppression  of  heaviness,  but 
not  that  it,  the  body,  is  heavy,  which  is  tantamount  to 
saying,  that  both  these  representations  are  coDJoined 
in  the  object,  that  is,  without  distinction  of  the  state 
of  the  subject,  and  not  merely  together  in  the  percep- 
tion, (however  often  it  may  be  repeated.) 

XX. 

ALL  SYNTHETICAL  INTUITIONS  ABK  SUBJECTED  TO  THE 
CATEGORIBS  AS  CONDITIONS  UNDEB  WHICH  ALONE 
THEIR  DIVERSITY  CAN  MEET  IN  ONE  CONSCIOUS* 
NESS. 

The  diversity  ^ven  in  a  sensible  intuition  belongs 
necessarily  to  the  original  synthetical  unity  of  the 
apperception,  since  through  this  the  unity  of  the 
intuition  is  alone  possible  (17.)  But  the  action  of 
the  understanding,  by  which  the  diversity  of  given 
representations    (whether  intuitions  or  conceptions) 
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is  brought  under  an  apperception  generally,  is  the 
logical  function  of  judgmente  (19).  Consequently, 
all  diversity,  so  far  as  it  is  given  in  one  empirical 
intuition,  is  determined  in  respect  of  one  of  the 
logical  Amotions  of  judging,  by  means  of  which, 
namely,  the  diversity  is  brought  to  one  conscious- 
ness in  general.  Now  the  Categories  are  nothing 
else  but  Uiese  same  functions  of  judgment,  so  far  as 
the  diversity  of  a  given  intuition  is  determined  in 
respect  of  them  (13).  The  diversity  in  a  given  in- 
tuition is  subject  therefore  necessarily  to  the  cate- 
gories. 

XXI. 

OBSBBVATION. 

A  diversity  contained  in  the  intuition  which  I  call 
mine  is  represented  by  the  synthesis  of  the  under- 
standing as  belonging  to  the  necessary  unity  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  this  occurs  by  means  of  the  cate- 
gory.* This  category  shows,  therefore,  that  the 
empirical  consciousness  of  a  given  diversity  of  an 
intuition  is  subject  just  the  same  to  a  ptu'e  self-con- 
sciousness, k  priori,  as  empirical  intuition  is  to  a  pure 
sensible  one,  which  likewise  takes  place  h  priori. 
In  the  preceding  proposition,  the  beginning  of  a 
Deduction  of  pure  Conceptions  of  the  Understanding 
is  therefore  made,  in  which  deduction,  as  the  catego- 
ries arise  simply  in  the  understanding,  independent  of 
Sensibility,  I  must  make  abstraction  still  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  diversity  is  given  for  an  empirical  intui- 
tion, in  order  to  look  only  at  the  unity  which  is 
joined  through  the  understanding,  by  means  of  the 
categories  to  the  intuition.    Subsequently  (^  26]  it  will 

*  The  BrgnmeDt  for  thii  re«ti  npon  the  repreiented  wuly  qf  mtititieH, 
wbereb;  an  olqect  ii  giveo,  which  DnitT-  Btmyi  Inclodea  within  Itielf  ■ 
tjntheili  of  the  divenitj  given  in  an  intuition,  uid  already  contain!  the 
rdationahip  of  this  lut  dhrerntj  to  the  nnltj  of  the  apperception. 
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also  be  shown,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  era)H- 
rioal  intnition  ia  given  in  the  sensibility,  that  its  unity 
is  no  other  than  that  which  the  category,  according 
to  what  has  gone  before,  ($  20,)  prescribes  to  the 
diversity  of  a  given  intuition  generally.  And  there- 
fore, inasmuch  as  thereby  Its  validity  h  priori  is  ex- 
plained in  respect  of  all  objects  of  our  senses,  the 
object  of  the  deduction  will  be  first  fully  attained. 

But  still  I  could  not  make  abstraction  of  one  point 
in  the  preceding  demonstration,  namely,  of  this,  that 
the  diversity  for  the  intuition  must  yet  be  given 
previous  to  the  synthesis  of  the  understanding  and 
independent  of  it ;  but  in  what  way  remains  here  un- 
determined. For  if  I  would  think  of  an  understand- 
ing which  envisaged  itself  (as  possibly  a  divine  one, 
which  would  not  itself  represent  given  objects,  but 
through  whose  representation  the  objects  themselves 
would  be  co-existently  given  or  produced),  the  cate- 
gories would  have  no  meaning  in  respect  of  sudi 
cognition.  They  are  only  rules  for  an  understanding;, 
whose  whole  faculty  consists  in  thinking,  that  is,  in 
the  action  of  bringing  the  synthesis  of  the  diverse, 
which  has  been  besides  given  to  it  in  the  intuitioa, 
to  the  unity  of  the  apperception,  which  under- 
standing consequently  knows  nothing  of  itself,  but 
only  connects  and  orders  the  matter  for  cogni- 
tion—the Intuition — ^which  must  be  pven  to  it 
through  an  object.  But  respecting  the  prop^ty  of 
our  understanding,  to  effect  Unity  of  Apperception 
h  priori,  only  by  means  of  the  Categories,  and 
precisely  only  in  this  manner  and  number  thereof, 
no  more  motive  can  be  adduced  than  why  we  have 
exactly  these  and  no  other  functions  of  judgment,  or 
why  time  and  space  are  the  only  forms  of  our  pos- 
sible intuition. 
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THB  CATBGOBY  HAS  NO  OTHEB  USB  IN  THB  COGNITION 
OF  THINGS  THAN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  OBJBCTa  OF 
BXPBBISNCB. 

To  think  an  object,  and  to  know  an  object,  are  not 
therefore  the  same  thing.  To  cognitions  belong  two 
parts,  namely, — first,  the  conception,  whereby  in 
general  an  object  is  thought  (the  category),  and,  se- 
condly, the  intuition  whereby  it  is  given  ;  for  could  a 
corresponding  intuition  to  the  conception  not  at  all  be 
given,  it  would  be  a  thought  as  to  its  form,  but  without 
any  object,  and  by  means  of  it  no  cognition  at  all  of 
any  object  possible  ;  since  so  far  as  I  knew  there  was 
neither  any  thing,  nor  could  be  any  thing,  whereto 
my  thought  could  be  applied.  Now  all  intuition 
possible  to  us  is  sensible  (^sthetick),  therefore  the 
thinking  of  an  object  in  general  by  means  of 
a  pure  conception  of  the  understanding,  can  only 
become  cognition  in  us,  so  far  as  that  is  referred 
to  objects  of  the  senses.  Sensible  Intuition  is  either 
pure  intuition  (space  and  time)  or  empiriod  intui- 
tion of  that  which  is  immediately  represented  in 
space  and  time  as  real,  by  means  of  sensation.  By 
the  determination  of  the  first  we  can  obtain  cog- 
nitiona  k  priori  of  objects  (in  mathematics),  but 
only  according  to  their  form  as  phenomena.  It 
still  thereby  remains  undecided  whether  there  are 
things  which  must  be  perceived  under  this  form. 
Consequently  all  mathematical  conceptions  of  them- 
selves  are  not  cognitions,  except  so  far  as  we  pre- 
suppose that  there  are  things,  which  only  can  be 
represented  to  us  conformably  to  the  form  of  that 
pure  sensible  intuition.  But  things  in  space  and 
time  are  only  given  so  far  as  they  are  perceptions, 
(representations  accompanied  by  sensation),  conse- 
quently by  means  of  empirical  representation.  There. 
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fore,  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  uaderstanding  pro- 
cure even  when  they  are  applied  to  intuitions  k  priori 
(as  in  mathematics)  only  so  far  cognition,  as  the 
same,  consequently  also  the  conceptions  of  the  un- 
derstanding by  their  means,  can  be  apphed  to 
empirical  intuitions.  The  categories,  consequently, 
by  means  of  intuition,  afford  us  no  cognition  of 
things,  except  through  their  possible  appUcation  to 
empirical  intuition,  that  is,  they  serve  only  for  the 
possibility  of  empirical  cognition.  But  this  is  called 
experience.  Thus  the  categories  possess  no  other 
use  for  the  cognition  of  things,  except  so  ^  as 
such  are  admitted  as  objects  of  possible  experience. 

xxm. 

The  preceding  proposition  is  of  the  higbeet  im- 
portance, for  it  determines  equally  the  limits  of  the 
use  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  in 
relation  to  objects,  as  transcendental  ^sthetick  did 
the  limits  of  the  use  of  the  pure  form  of  our  sensible 
intuition.  Space  and  time  are  vahd  as  condidona  of 
the  possibility  of  the  way  in  which  objects  may  be 
given  to  us  no  further  than  for  objects  of  sense, 
consequently  only  for  experience.  Beyond  these 
limits  they  represent  nothing  at  all,  for  they  are 
only  in  the  senses,  and  have  no  reality  out  of  diem. 
The  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  are  free 
Irom  this  limitation,  and  extend  themselves  to  objects 
of  intuition  in  general,  whether  similar  or  not  to  our 
own,  provided  it  is  only  sensual  and  not  intellectual. 
But  this  farther  extension  of  conceptions  beyond 
our  sensible  intuition  is  of  no  assistance.  For  then, 
there  are  only  empty  conceptions  of  objects,  as  to 
which,  whether  the  latter  are  even  possible  or  not, 
we  cannot  at  all  judge  by  means  of  the  former- 
mere  forms  of  Thought  without  objective  Realityi 
since  we  have  no  intuition  at  hand  to  which  the 
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synthetical  unity  of  the  apperception  which  such 
conceptions  alone  contain  could  be  applied,  and 
thus  could  determine  an  object.  Our  sensual  and 
empirical  intuition  can  alone  give  to  them  sense 
and  meaoiog. 

If  we  assume  therefore  an  object  of  a  non-sensible 
intuition  as  given,  we  can  thus  certainly  represent 
it  by  means  of  all  the  predicates  that  already  lie  in 
the  supposition — that  nothing  belonging  to  the  sensible 
intuition  appertains  to  it — consequently,  that  it  is 
neither  extended,  nor  in  space, — that  its  duration  is 
no  time,  that  in  it  no  change  (succession  of  the 
determinations  in  time)  is  found,  and  so  forth.  But 
still,  this  is  no  proper  cognition,  if  I  merely  indicate 
what  the  intuition  of  an  object  is  not,  without  being 
able  to  say,  what  yet  is  contained  therein,  for  then 
I  have  not  represented  at  all  the  possibility  of  an 
object  to  my  pure  understanding-conception,  since  I 
have  not  been  able  to  give  any  intuition  which  cor- 
responded to  it,  but  only  have  been  able  to  say  that 
our  own  was  not  valid  for  it.  But  the  most  essential 
thing  here  is,  that  also  not  even  a  single  category 
conld  be  applied  to  such  a  thing,  for  example,  the 
conception  of  substance,  that  is,  of  something  which 
can  exist  as  subject  but  never  as  mere  predicate,  and 
of  -firhich  I  do  not  in  any  way  know,  whether  there 
could  be  any  thing  that  would  correspond  to  this 
determination  of  thought,  if  empirical  intuition  did 
not  afford  me  the  case  of  application.  But  of  this 
more  hereafter. 

XXIV. 

OF  TUB  APPLICATION   OF  THE    CATEUOBIBB    TO    OBJECTS 
OF   THE    SENSES    IN    GENERAL. 

The  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  refer 
by  the  mere  understanding  to  objects  of  intuition 
in  general,  without  its  being  determined  whether  it 
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is  our  own  intuition  or  some  other,  being  a  sensible 
one ;  but  precisely  on  that  account  they  are  mere 
forms  of  thought,  whereby  no  determined  object 
is  known.  "Hie  synthesis  or  conjunctioo  of  the 
diverse  in  these,  had  reference  merely  to  the 
unity  of  the  apperception,  and  was  thereby  the 
ground  of  the  possibility  of  cognition  k  priori,  so 
far  as  this  reposes  upon  the  understanding,  and 
consequently  is  not  transcendental  alone,  but 
also  simply  purely  intellectual.  But  since  there 
lies  at  the  foundation  within  us,  a  certain  form  o^ 
sensible  intuition  k  priori,  wMcb  reposes  upon  the 
receptivity  of  the  representation-faculty  (sensibility); 
the  understanding,  as  spontaneity,  can  determine 
the  internal  sense,  agreeably  to  the  synthetical  unity 
of  the  apperception  by  means  of  the  diversity  of 
given  representations,  and  so  think  synthetical  unity 
of  the  apperception  of  the  diversity  of  (Ac  sensible 
intuition  k  priori,  as  the  condition  under  which  all 
■  objects  of  our  (human)  intuition  must  necessarily 
stand,  and  whereby  the  categories,  as  mere  forms  of 
thought,  receive  objective  reality,  that  is  to  say, 
application  to  objects  which  can  be  given  to  us  in 
the  intuition,  but  only  as  phenomena,  for  only  of 
such  are  we  capable  of  the  intuition  k  priori. 

This  synthesis  of  the  diverse  of  the  sensible  intui- 
tion, which  is  possible  and  necessary  k  priori,  may  be 
termed  figurative  (synthesis  speciosa)  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  which,  in  respect  of  the  diversity  of 
an  intuition  in  general  would  be  thought  in  the 
mere  category,  and  is  termed  conjunction  of  the 
understanding  (synthesis  intellectu^s).  Both  are 
transcendental,  not  merely  because  they  themselves 
precede,  k  priori,  but  also  form  the  basis  of  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  other  cognition,  k  priori. 

But  figurative  synthesis,  if  it  refer  merely  to  the 
original  synthetical  unity  of  the  apperception,  that 
is,  to  that  transcendental  unity  which  is  thought  in 
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the  categories,  must  be  called  the  transcendental 
Synthesis  of  the  Imagination,  as  distiaguished  from 
the  mere  intellectual  conjunction.  Imagination  is  the 
faculty  of  representing  an  object  without  the  presence 
of  it  in  the  intuition.  Now,  as  all  onr  intuition  is 
sensible,  the  imagination  belongs  to  sensibility,  on 
account  of  the  subjective  condition  under  which  alone 
it  can  give  a  corresponding  intuition  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding ;  but  still  so  far  as 
its  synthesis  is  an  exercise  of  the  spontaneity  which 
is  determining,  and  not  like  sense,  merely  determin- 
able, and  consequently  can  determine  a  priori ;  sense 
according  to  its  form,  conformably  to  the  unity  of 
apperception,  the  imagination  is  thus  far  a  faculty 
for  determining  sensibility  k  priori ;  and  its  synthesis 
of  intuitions  agreeably  to  the  categories,  must  be  the 
transcendental  synthesis  of  the  imagination,  which  is 
an  effect  of  the  understanding  upon  the  sensibility, 
and  the  first  application  thereof  (at  the  same  time 
the  ground  of  all  the  others)  to  objects  of  intuition 
possible  to  us.  Synthesis,  as  figurative,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  intellectual  without  any  imagination, 
simply  by  means  of  the  understanding.  Now,  so 
far  as  imagination  is  spontaneity,  I  call  it  also  some- 
times productive  imagination,  and  thereby  distinguish 
it  from  the  reproductive,  whose  synthesis  is  subjected 
to  empirical  laws  only,  namely,  those  of  associa- 
tion, and  which  synthesis  consequently  contributes 
nothing  to  the  explanation  of  the  possibility  of  cog- 
nition k  priori,  and  on  this  account  does  not  belong 
to  transcendental  philosophy,  but  psychology. 

This  now  is  the  place  for  making  intelligible  that 
which  is  parodoxical,  and  must  have  struck  every 
one  in  the  exposition  of  the  form  of  the  internal 
sense  ($  6],  namely, — How  such  exhibits  us  ourselves 
to  consciousness,  only  as  we  appe^  to  ourselves  (and 
not  as  we  are  in  ourselves),  since,  that  is  to  say,  we 
only  envisage  ourselves  in  the  way  we  are  affected 
I  2 
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internally — which  appears  contradictory,  because  we 
must  act  towards  ourselves  as  passive.  Hence  has 
it  been  customary,  in  systems  of  psychology,  to 
prefer  giving  out  the  Internal  Serue  and  the  raculty 
of  Apperception  (which  we  carefully  separate) ,  for  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

That  which  determines  the  internal  sense  is  the 
understanding  and  its  original  faculty  of  conjoining 
tbe  diversity  of  the  inttdtion,  that  is,  of  bringing  this 
under  an  apperception  (as  that  whereon  its  possibility 
itself  rests).  Now  since  the  understanding  in  ns 
men,  is  even  no  faculty  of  intuition,  and  cannot 
still  admit  this  into  itself,  although  it  were  given  In 
the  sensibility,  in  order  to  conjoin,  as  it  were,  the 
diversity  of  its  ovm  intuition,  its  synthesis  thus,  if 
considered  only  in  itself,  is  nothing  else  but  the  unity 
of  action,  of  which  as  such,  it  itself  is  conscious 
also  without  sensibility,  but  by  means  of  which 
it  is  capable  of  determining  the  sensibility  inter- 
nally, in  respect  of  that  diversity  which  may  be 
given  to  it,  according  to  the  form  of  its  intuition. 
It  exercises,  therefore,  under  the  denomination  of  a 
tranacendenttd  ayntheris  of  the  imagination,  that  action 
upon  the  passive  subject,  whose  faculty  it  is — touch- 
ing which  we  with  reason  say,  that  the  internal  sense 
is  thereby  affected.  The  apperception  and  its  syn* 
thetical  unity  is  so  little  the  same  with  the  internal 
sense,  that  the  former  rather  as  the  source  of  all 
conjunction,  refers  to  the  diversity  of  tntuitions  in 
general,  under  the  name  of  categories,  anterior  to  all 
sensible  intuition  ae  to  objects  generally.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  internal  sense  contains  the  mere 
form  of  intuition,  but  without  conjunction  of  the 
diversity  in  it,  consequently,  no  determined  intuition 
at  all,  which  is  only  possible  by  means  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  determination  of  this  sense 
through  the  transcendental  action  of  the  imagina- 
tion (synthetic  influence  of  the  understanding  upon 
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the  internal  sense,)    which  I  have  caUed  figurative 
synthesis. 

This,  we  perceive  also  at  all  times  in  ourselves. 
We  cannot  think  to  ourselves  any  line  without  draw- 
ing it  in  thought — we  can  think  no  circle  without 
describing  it — we  cannot  at  all  represent  the  three 
dimensions  of  space,  without  setting  three  lines  from 
the  same  point,  perpendicular  to  one  other,  and  we 
cannot  represent  even  time  itself,  unless  whilst  in  the 
drawing  of  a  straight  Une  (which  is  to  be  the  external 
figurative  representation  of  time),  we  pay  attention 
merely  as  to  the  action  of  the  synthesis  of  the  diverse, 
whereby  we  determine  successively  the  internal  sense, 
and  as  to  the  succession  thereby  of  this  determination 
in  it.  Motion  as  action  of  the  subject  (not  as  deter- 
mination of  an  object)* — consequently,  the  synthesis 
of  the  diverse  in  space — if  we  make  abstraction  of 
this,  and  only  pay  attention  to  the  action  by  which  we 
determine  the  internal  sense  according  to  its  form, 
first  produces  in  fact,  the  conception  of  succession. 
The  understanding  therefore  does  not,  as  it  were, 
find  already  in  ttus  sense  such  conjunction  of  the 
diverse,  but  produces  it,  since '  the  understanding 
affects  the  sense.  But  how  the  I  which  thinks,  can 
be  different  from  the  I  which  envisages  itself, 
inasmuch  as  I  can  still  represent  to  myself  other 
modes  of  intuition  at  least  as  possible,  and  yet 
be  identical  with  this  latter  as  the  same  subject, 
and  how  therefore  I  can  say,  I,  as  Intelligence 
and  thinking  Subject  know  myself,  as  Object 
thought,  so  far  moreover  as  I  am  given  to  myself 
in  the  intuition,  only,  like  other  phenomena,  not 
as  I  am  prior  to  the  miderstanding,  but  as  I 
appear  to  myself — this  has  neither  more   nor   less 

*  Motion  of  an  o^«(  id  ipace  doei  not  belong  to  >  poie  leieiice,  come- 
qnentlr  not  to  Qeometry,  rincc  thU  MmetUng  u  moveable  onnot  be  known, 
k  priori,  bat  only  from  eiperiince.  Bnt  motiaD  u  Uferiiinf  of  a  apace,  ia  a 
pdn  act  of  the  lacceutTi  ijntheali  of  the  diverae  in  tlie  intemBl  intuition  in 
faneraL  hj  meana  of  the  pntdoiHre  imagination,  and  doe*  not  belonf  onlj  to 
geosietrj,  but  in  fact  to  IraoacendenUl  pluloso|<hj. 
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difficulty  in  it,  than  how  I  can  be  to  myself  in  general 
an  object,  and,  in  fact,  of  intuition  and  of  internal 
perceptions.  But  still  that  it  must  really  be  so,  can 
clearly  be  demonstrated,  if  space  is  held  valid  as  a 
simple  pure  form  of  the  phenomena  of  the  external 
senses,  from  this,  that  we  cannot  render  time, 
whic^  still  is  no  object  at  all  of  external  intui- 
tion, representable  to  ourselves,  except  under  the 
form  of  a  line,  so  far  as  we  draw  it — without  which 
kind  of  representation,  we  could  not  at  aU  know  the 
unity  of  its  dimension ; — and,  likewise,  that  we  must 
always  take  the  determination  of  lengths  of  time  or 
points  of  time  in  respect  of  all  internal  perceptions, 
from  that  which  external  things  offer  to  us  of  what 
is  changeable.  Consequently  we  must  order  the 
determinations  of  the  internal  sense  as  phenomena 
in  time,  in  the  same  way  exactly  as  we  order  those  of 
the  external  sense  in  space ;  and  hence,  if  we  grant 
as  to  the  latter  that  we  only  know  objects  thereby,  so 
far  as  we  are  externally  affected,  we  must  also  admit 
of  the  internal  sense,  that  we  thereby  only  so  en- 
visage ourselves  as  we  are  affected  inwardly  of 
ourselves ;  that  is — as  to  what  concerns  the  internal 
intuition,  our  own  subject  is  to  be  known  only  as 
phenomenon,  but  not  in  respect  of  that  which  it 
is  in  itself.* 

XXV. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  conscious  of  myself  in  the 
transcendental  synthesis  of  the  diversity  of  repre- 
sentation in  general,  consequently  in  the  synthetical 
original  unity  of  apperception ;    not  as  I  appear  to 

*  I  do  not  BM  how  10  mach  difloultr  can  ba  fbimd  in  tbii,  tfamt  the  intenwl 
wnue  ii  iHiMtad  by  odtmItm.  Each  act  of  thi  Allenlum  nuf  >Sard  u  an 
example  of  it.  The  nndentaDding  always  dcterminea  therein  the  inMnwl  lenie, 
in  oonformitT  with  the  conjunction  which  it  thinki,  to  internal  intnitian, 
which  intnitian  comapoDda  to  the  ditenity  in  the  ijntheeU  of  the  nnder- 
■tanding.     How  maiib  the  mind  ii  commonly  hereby  afbcted,  each  will  be  able 
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myself,  nor  as  I  in  myself  am,  but  only  that  I  am. 
Thw  representation  is  a  Thought,  not  an  IntuUion. 
Now  aa  for  the  cognition  of  oiirselTes,  besides  the 
action  of  thought,  which  reduces  the  diversity  of 
every  possible  intuition  to  the  unity  of  apperception, 
a  definite  kind  of  intuition  is  still  requisite  whereby 
this  diversity  is  given,  so  is  in  fact  my  own  existence, 
not  phenomenon  (much  less  mere  appearance) : — but 
the  determination  of  my  existence*  can  only  occur 
agreeably  to  a  form  of  the  internal  sense,  according 
to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  diversity  that 
I  connect,  is  given  in  the  internal  intuition,  and  thus 
I  have  therefore  no  cognition  of  myself  as  I  am,  but 
merely  as  I  appear  to  myself.  The  consciousness  of 
one  self,  is  tiierefore  still  far  from  being  a  cog- 
nition of  one  self,  notwithstanding  all  the  categories 
that  make  up  the  thought  of  an  object  in  general, 
through  conjunction  of  the  diverse  in  an  appercep- 
tion. As  in  regard  to  the  cognition  of  an  object 
different  to  mysdf,  besides  the  thought  of  an  object 
in  general  (in  the  category),  I  also  stand  in  need  of  an 
intuition,  whereby  I  may  determine  that  general  con- 
ception, BO  I  still  require  for  the  cognition  of  myself, 
besides  conscionsness,  or  besides  this  that  I  think  me 
myself,  an  intuition  of  the  diversity  in  me,  whereby 
I  determine  these  thoughts — and  I  exist  as  Intelli- 
gence, that  is  conscious  only  of  its  faculty  of  con- 
junction, but  in  respect  of  the  diversity  which  it  is 
to  conjoin,  subjected  to  a  Umiting  conjunction  which 

*  He  "  I  think,"  ezpraucs  the  act  of  determinliig  my  exliteooa.  The  ti- 
iatcDM  i«  therefore  iilraady  thereb;  gtren,  bnC  the  mode  by  which  J  un  to 
detenniiui  it,  that  is  to  place  in  mjaelf  the  diTenltf  belonKiiiK  to  the  Nunc,  ia 
Dot  gifen  therabr.  To  thii  aelf'intuitioa  belongs,  vhjch  haa  a  giTen  farm 
k  priori,  that  is,  time  Iriug  at  the  fanadation,  which  ii  aooiible,  and  belong!  to 
the  receptiijt;  of  the  Detenninabte.  Now  if  I  hsTC  Dot  beiidei  another  aelf 
intnltioD,  which  giree  the  DttenHtning  In  me,  the  ipoDtaneitj  of  which  I  am 
obIj  oaaaeioiu  of,  and  befora  the  act  of  Dtltntbutloit — aa  Ttmt  gi*ea  the 
Determinable — I  cannot  determine  mj  eliatence,  u  a  spontantoiu  bding,  but  I 
reprcMnt  to  mjielf  only  the  apODtaneity  of  my  thought,  that  is  to  aay,  of 
deMrminIng — and  my  eiiatence  atiU  always  remaing  only  detenninable  senaibly 
thai  is.  aa  the  existence  of  ■  phencmeaoa.  Yet  tliia  Spontaneity  la  the  CMise, 
tliat  I  call  myself /ii/eJ/i;*''ee- 
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it  terms  the  internal  senae — and  that  conjanction  only 
according  to  relationships  of  time,  which  lie  entirety 
out  of  die  proper  coaceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing can  I  make  perceptible,  and  consequently  know 
oidy  itself,  as  In  respect  of  an  intuition,  (which  can- 
not be  intellectual  and  given  by  the  understanding 
itself,)  it  merely  appears  to  itself,  not  as  it  would 
cognize  itself,  if  its  intuition  were  intellectual. 

XXVI. 

TRAN8CENDBNTAI.  OEDUCTION  OF  THE  OENBRAL  POS- 
SIBLE EXPERIENCE-USE  OF  THE  PURE  CONCEP- 
TIONS   OF   THE    UNDBR8TAN01NG. 

In  the  Metaphysical  deduction,  the  origin  of 
the  categories  k  priori,  in  general,  was  proved  by 
their  perfect  accordance  with  the  general  logiod 
functions  of  thinking, — ^but  in  the  transcendentd 
the  possibility  thereof  was  shown  as  cognition 
h  priori  of  objects  of  an  intuition  in  general 
(§  20  and  21).  Now  the  possibility  is  to  be  ex- 
plained of  cognizing,  k  priori,  by  categories,  the 
objects  that  at  all  times  may  be  presented  to  our 
senses,  and  not  indeed  according  to  the  form  of  their 
intuition,  but  to  the  laws  of  their  conjunction,— ^»n- 
sequently,  as  it  were,  prescribing  the  law  to  nature 
and  making  it  even  possible.  For  without  this  its 
fitness,  would  it  not  be  evident  how  every  thing 
that  can  be  presented  only  to  Our  senses  must 
stand  under  the  laws  which  spring  alone  k  priori  out 
of  the  understanding. 

First,  I  call  to  mind,  that  mider  the  synthesis  of 
apprehension  I  understand  the  composition  of  the 
diverse  in  an  empirical  intuition,  whereby  percep- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  empirical  consciousness  of  tins 
intuition  as  phenomenon  is  possible. 

We  have  forms  of  the  external  as  well  as  of 
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internal  sensible  intuition,  k  priori,  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  time  and  epace,  and  to  these  must  the 
synthesis  of  the  apprehension  of  the  diverse  of  the 
phenomenon  at  all  times  be  conformable ;  because  it 
itself  can  only  take  place  accoi'dlng  to  these  fonns. 
But  space  and  time  are  not  merely  represented  as 
Forms  of  sensible  intuition,  but  as  intuitions  them- 
selves, (which  contain  a  diversity) ;  consequently 
with  the  determination  of  the  Unity  of  this  diversity 
in  them  k  priori.  (See  Transcendental  ^sthetick).* 
ConsequenUy  unity  of  the  synthesis  of  the  diversity, 
is  itself  already  given  either  out  of  or  in  US'—there- 
fore likewise  a  conjunction  to  which  must  be  conform- 
able k  priori,  all  that  is  to  be  represented,  determined 
in  space  and  time,  as  condition  of  the  synthesis  of  all 
iipprehension,  already  at  the  same  time  vrith  (not  in) 
these  intuitions.  But  this  synthetical  unity  cannot  be 
any  other,  than  the  conjunction  of  the  diverse  of  a 
given  intmtion  in  general  in  an  original  consciousness, 
only  applied  to  our  sensible  intuition  according  to  the 
categories.  Thus  all  synthesis,  whereby  perception 
itself  is  possible,  is  subjected  to  the  categories,  and  as 
experience  is  cognition  by  means  of  connected  percep- 
tions, the  categories  are  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  experience, — and  are  therefore  vaUd  also  k  priori 
for  all  objects  of  experience. 

If  therefore  for  example,  I  make  the  empirical 
intuition  of  a  house,  through  apperception  of  its 
diversity,    into  a  perception,    the  necessary  unity  of 

■  Spue  rBpreuuted  u  oi/nt  (u  it  ii  required  reiU;  in  Qeometrj)  conUioi 
more  ia  aa  is/w'tv*  repreaenUtion  than  the  mere  form  of  the  intuition, 
nunelf  the  cmtpoiWiMi  of  the  diverse,  giTco  accardin^  to  the  form  at  the 
•eodbiiilr,  lo  that  the  /brm  qf  tht  MidtiiM  giTca  merel;  the  diveraltj, 
bst  the  format  Intnitiou,  the  nnit;  of  Che  lepreieDtatloTi.  "JUat  anity  in  the 
-fiitbeliGk  I  have  almplf  ennnieratHl  aa  belongiDg  to  aenubilit^,  ia  order  onlj 
to  remark  Uiat  it  pre<^ea  OTerj'  conceptioa,  aitboogh  in  fact  it  preauppOMi  a 
apdiMit  which  doea  not  belong  to  the  aeniea,  bat  through  which  all  concep. 
■inw  of  Space  and  Time  bKome  flrat  poaiible.  For  ai  dirongh  (nnce 
the  imdeKlanding  delennipei  the  Reaalbilit;)  apace  and  time  are  flnt  givtn 
la  intaitloD),  the  nnit;  thna  of  thia  intnitian  k  priori,  belong!  to  ipace  and 
liBK, — and  not  to  the  connaplion  of  the  osderetaDdiDg.    (f  24}. 
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space,  and  of  the  external  senaible  intuition  id  gene- 
ral, lies  at  the  foundation  within  me,  and  I  draw, 
as  it  were,  its  form  agreeably  to  this  synthetical 
unity  of  the  diverse  in  space.  Even  this  synthetical 
unity,  if  I  make  abstraction  of  the  form  of  space, 
has  its  seat  in  the  understanding,  and  is  the  category 
of  the  Synthesis  of  the  homogeneous  in  an  intuition 
in  general, — that  is  the  category  of  Quantity,  to  which 
therefore  the  stated  synthesis  of  apprehension,  that 
is  to  say,  perception,  must  be  absolutely  confor- 
mable.* 

If  (in  another  example)  I  observe  the  congelation 
of  water  I  apprehend  two  states  (fluidity  and  soli- 
dity) which  as  such,  stand  towards  one  another,  in 
a  relation  of  time.  But  in  time,  as  I  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  phenomenon  as  mtemal  intuitioH, 
I  represent  to  myself  necessarily  synthetical  unity  of 
the  diversity,  without  which  the  stated  relation  could 
not  be  given,  determined  in  an  intuition — (in  re- 
spect of  succession  of  time).  But  now  this  synthe- 
tical unity,  as  condition  h  priori,  under  which  I  con- 
join the  diversity  of  an  intuition  in  general,  if  I  make 
abstraction  of  the  constant  form  of  my  internal 
intuition,  time,  is  the  category  of  cttuse,  by  means 
of  which,  if  I  apply  it  to  my  sensibility,  /  deter- 
mine accordtTtg  to  its  relation  all  that  happent  m 
time  m  general.  Consequentiy  the  apprehension  in 
such  an  event,  and  therefore  the  event  itself,  accord- 
ing to  its  possible  perception,  is  subject  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  relationship  of  effects  and  causes: 
and  the  same  takes  place  in  all  other  cases. 

Categories  are  conceptions  which  prescribe  laws 
h  priori  to  phenomena,  and  consequently  to  nature,  as 

■  In  aoch  ■  my  it  ii  prored,  thu  the  irnthoii  of  the  iipprebeuloB  wUdi 
ii  empirici],  miut  be  Deceuarilf  coDfomable  to  tba  iTDthsrii  of  ■pperoeption, 
wfakfa  it  intallectiul,  and  li  eatirel;  coaUined  k  priori  in  the  otsforr-  It  ii 
oua,  uid  the  wune  •pantBDOitT,  which  ia  one  case  uiideT  tha  name  of  iiiu|inBlKm, 
■nd  in  the  other  noder  thtt  of  aadent>ndiii|,  produce*  cmgunctioii  in  Ok 
diverdt;  of  the  intnitioD. 
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the  complex  of  all  phenomena  (natura  materialiter 
spectata);  and  the  question  dow  arises,  how,  since  they 
are  not  derived  from  nature,  and  do  not  regulate 
themselves  according  to  it  as  their  model,  (else  would 
they  be  merely  empirical,)  can  it  be  comprehended, 
that  nature  must  be  regulated  according  to  them, 
that  is  to  say,  how  they  can  determine,  i  priori,  the 
conjunction  of  the  diversity  of  nature,  without  de- 
ducing it  irom  natiu'e.  This  is  the  solution  of  this 
enigma. 

It  is  not  now  more  surprising  how  the  laws  of  the 
phenomena  in  nature  must  coincide  with  the  under- 
standing, and  its  form  h  priori,  that  is,  with  its  faculty 
of  conjoining  the  diverse  in  general,  than  how  the 
phenomena  themselves  must  coincide  with  the  form 
of  the  sensible  .  intuition  k  priori.  For  laws  exist 
just  as  little  in  phenomena,  except  only  relatively 
to  the  subject  to  which  the  phenomena  adhere  so 
far  as  the  subject  has  understanding,  as  pheno- 
mena exist  not  of  themselves,  but  oiJy  relative  to 
the  same  being  so  far  as  this  has  sense.  Legi- 
timacy would  also  belong  necessarily  to  things  in 
themselves  independent  of  the  understanding  which 
cognizes  them.  But  phenomena  are  only  represen- 
tations of  things,  which,  as  to  what  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  exist  unknown  to  us.  But  as  mere  repre- 
sentations, they  are  subject  to  no  law  of  connexion 
but  that  which  the  connecting  faculty  prescribes. 
Now  that  which  connects  the  diversity  of  the  _sen- 
sible  intuition,  is  the  imagination,  which,  according 
to  the  unity  of  its  intellectual  synthesis  depends 
upon  the  understanding,  and  upon  the  sensibility 
according  to  the  diversity  of  the  apprehension. 
And  as  all  possible  perception  depend  upon  the 
synthesis  of  the  apprehension,  but  as  it  itself,  this 
empirical  synthesis,  depends  upon  the  transcen- 
dental one,  consequently  upon  the  categories,  all 
possible  perceptions,  and  therefore  also  all  which  can 
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ever  attain  to  empirical  consciousness,  that  is,  all 
phenomena  of  nature,  in  respect  of  their  conjunction, 
must  be  subjected  to  the  categories,  from  which,  nature 
(simply  considered  as  nature  in  general)  as  the  ori- 
ginal ground  of  its  necessary  legitimateness  (natura 
formahter  spectata) ,  depends.  But  to  extra  laws  than 
those  on  which  a  nature  in  general  reposes,  as  legiti- 
mateness of  the  phenomena  in  space  and  time,  the 
pure  faculty  of  understanding  does  -  not  reach  ftv 
prescribing  laws  &  priori  to  phenomena,  by  means  of 
mere  categories.  Particular  laws,  since  they  regard 
empirically  determined  phenomena,  cannot  be  de- 
rived completely  therefrom,  although  collectively 
they  are  ^  subjected  thereto.  For  this  experi- 
ence must  be  added,  in  order  to  learn  to  know  Uiese 
last  generally — ^but  as  to  experience  in  general,  and 
that  which  can  be  known  as  an  object  of  the  same, 
the  first  laws  alone  h  priori  afford  instruction. 

XXVII. 

RESULT  OP  THIS   DEDUCTION    OF  THE    CONCEPTIONS   OP 

THE    UNDERSTANDING. 

We  can  think  no  object,  except  by  the  categories, 
we  can  know  no  thought  object,  except  by  intuitions, 
that  correspond  to  those  conceptions.  Now  all  our 
intuitions  are  sensible,  and  this  cognition,  so  far  as 
the  object  of  the  same  is  given,  is  empirical  But 
empirical  cognition  is  experience.  Consequently,  no 
cogmiion  ^  priori  is  possible  to  us,  except  of  objects 
of  possible  experience* 

*  In  order  ttut  we  thoald  not  in  >  hutj  inuiner  take  oSence  at  the  duod- 
Tmnttgeoni  conanjuenccl  to  be  lppnhmd«d  from  tUi  propoaitllni,  I  will  ont; 
call  to  remeinbrance,  that  the  categoriei  in  lAaugAI  an  not  limited  bf  the 
conditioni  of  dot  Kiuihle  intuitloii,  but  that  thnj  hare  an  nolimitcd  fleU.  (sd 
that  oalj  the  ecgniting  of  that  which  we  tbinh,  the  determinirig  of  the  ohtect, 
reqairci  intuition,  jtit  wanting  thii  laat,  the  thonght  of  the  algect  atill  may 
alwiji  hare  iti  true  and  niefal  conaeqaencea  in  the  ■«  ^  natOK  belomging 
to  the  aabjeet,  bnt  which  um  itaelf  ntoreoTer  can  here  not  be  proposnded, 
ainee  it  ia  net  alwajn  directed  to  the  determination  of  the  object,  and  tbenfMe 
to  ita  cognition,  bnt  alio  to  that  of  the  Bobject  and  ill  will. 
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But  this  cognition,  which  is  merely  limited  to 
objects  of  experience,  is  not  on  that  account  all 
deduced  from  experience;  but  as  to  what  concerns 
pure  intuitions,  as  well  as  pure  understanding-con- 
ceptions, these  are  elements  of  cognition,  which  may 
be  met  with  in  us  a  priori.  Now  there  are  only  two 
ways  by  which  a  necessary  accordance  of  experience 
wiUi  the  conceptions  of  its  objects,  can  be  thought — 
either  experience  makes  these  conceptions  possible, 
or  these  conceptions  make  experience  possible.  The 
former  does  not  take  place,  in  respect  of  the  catego- 
ries, (nor  for  pure  sensible  intuition),  since  they  are 
conceptions  k  priori;  consequently, .independent  of 
experience,  (the  assertion  of  an  empirical  origin 
would  be  a  sort  of  generatio  equivoca.)  The  second 
way,  therefore,  only  remains,  as  it  were,  a  system  of 
Bjngmeiis  of  pure  reason,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
categories,  with  regard  to  the  understanding,  contain 
the  grounds  of  the  possibility  of  all  experience  in 
general.  But  in  which  way  they  make  experience 
possible,  and  what  principles  of  the  possibility  of  the 
same  they  furnish  in  their  application  to  phenomena, 
the  following  chapter,  on  Uie  transcendental  use  of 
the  faculty  of  Judgment,  wiU  fully  teach. 

If  any  one  should  still  wish  to  propose  a  middle 
way,  between  the  two  named  particiilar  ways,  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  categories  were  neither  self 
thought  first  principles,  k  priori,  of  our  cognition, 
nor  yet  derived  from  etperience,  but  subjective  dis- 
positions implanted  for  thinking  at  the  same  time 
with  our  existence,  which  were  so  ordered  by  our 
Creator,  that  their  use  coincided  exactly  with  the 
laws  of  nature  upon  which  experience  is  formed, 
(a  sort  of  Preformaiion  syatem  of  pure  Reason,)  yet 
(independently  of  this,  that  no  end  is  to  be  seen  to 
such  an  hypothesis,  as  to  how  far  one  might  push  the 
supposition  of  predetermined  dispositions  for  future 
judgments,)  this,  would  be  decisive  against  the  ima- 
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gined  middle  way,  that  in  such  a  case  that  necessity 
wotild  he  wanting  to  the  categories  which  belongs  es- 
sentially to  the  conceptions  of  them.  As,  for  example, 
the  conception  of  cause,  which  expresses  the  necessity 
of  a  consequence  under  a  presupposed  conditioQ,would 
be  false,  if  it  only  rested  upon  an  arhitrary  subjective 
necessity,  implanted  in  us  for  conjoining  certain  em- 
pirical representations  according  to  such  a  rule  of 
relationship.  I  should  not  he  able  to  say,  the  e^ct 
is  conjoined  with  the  cause  in  the  object  (that  is,  ne- 
cessanly),  but  only  that  I  am  so  formed,  that  I  cannot 
think  this  representation  otherwise  than  so  connected, 
which  is  exactly  that  which  the  sceptic  most  desires, 
for  then  all  our  knowledge  by  means  of  the  presumed 
objective  validity  of  our  judgments,  is  nothing  but 
mere  appearance ;  and  there  would  not  be  wanting 
persons  who  would  refuse  to  admit  this  in  itself  sub- 
jective necessity  (which  must  be  felt) :  at  least  one 
coidd  not  dispute  with  any  one  in  respect  of  that 
which  merely  rests  upon  the  way  in  which  his  subject 
{he  individually)  is  organized. 

SHORT    CONCEPTION    OP   THIS    HEDUCTION. 

This  is  the  exposition  of  the  pure  conceptions  of 
the  understanding,  (and  with  them  of  all  theoretical 
cognition  d  priori,)  as  principles  of  the  possibility  of 
experience — ^but  of  this  experience,  as  Detenranatiort 
of  phenomena  in  space  and  in  time  in  general; — 
in  fine,  of  this  experience,  ffom  the  principle  of  the 
originai  synthetical  unity  of  apperception  as  the 
form  of  the  understanding  in  reference  to  space  and 
time,  as  original  forms  of  the  sensibiUty. 

Up  to  tMs  point  only  do  I  hold  the  division  by 
par^r&phB  to  be  necessary,  because  we  have  had  to 
do  with  elementary  conceptions.  As  we  now  wish  to 
represent  the  use  of  them,  the  exposition  may  be 
proceeded  witii,  in  uninterrupted  connection,  without 
these  paragraphs. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL  ANALYTICK. 

SECOND  BOOK. 
THE    ANALYTICK    OP    PRINCIPLES. 

General  logic  is  built  upon  a  plan  which  coin- 
cides precisely  with  the  division  of  the  before-men- 
tioned faculties  of  cognition.  These  are  the  Ifader- 
atanding,  the  faculty  of  Judgment,  and  Reaton.  This 
doctrine  treats  therefore  in  its  Analytick,'  of  concep- 
tions, judgments,  and  conclusions,  exactly  in  conformity 
with  die  functions  and  the  order  of  those  powers  of 
the  mind,  which  we  comprehend  in  general  under  the 
wide  denomination  of  the  understanding. 

As  such  mere  formal  logic  makes  abstraction  of 
all  content  of  cognition,  (whether  it  is  pure  or 
empirical,)  and  only  is  occupied  in  general  with  the 
form  of  thought  (discursive  cognition,)  it  can  also 
embrace  in  its  analytical  part  the  canon  of  Reason, 
the  form  of  which  has  its  certain 'rule,  which  can  be 
perceived  h.  priori,  by  means  of  the  simple  dissection 
of  the  actions  of  reason,  in  their  different  moments, 
without  bringing  into  consideration  the  particular 
nature  of  the  thereby  employed  cognition. 

Transcendental  logic,  limited  as  it  is  to  a  definite 
content,  namely,  to  pure  cognitions  &  priori,  cannot 
imitate  formal  logic  in  this  division.  For  it  is 
obvious  that  the  transcendental  use  of  reason  is  not 
at  all  objectively  valid  ;  and,  consequently,  does  not 
belong  to  the  Logic  of  Truth,  that  is,  to  Analytick,  but 
that  as  a  Logic  of  Appearance  it  claims  a  particular  part 
of  the  scholastic  system,  under  the  name  of  Transcen- 
dental Dinlectick. 
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Understanding  and  the  faculty  of  Judgment  have 
therefore  their  canon  of  objectively  valid  conse- 
quently true  use,  in  transcendental  logic,  and  there* 
fore  belong  to  its  analytical  part.  But  Reason,  in  its 
endeavours  to  decide  something  as  to  objects  h  priori, 
and  to  extend  cognition  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sible experience  is  entirely  dialectical,  and  its  asser- 
tions of  appearance  cannot  at  all  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  canon,  although  the  analytick  should 
contain  such. 

The  Analytick  of  principles  is  consequently  only  a 
canon  for  the  faculty  of  judgment,  which  canon 
teaches  judgment  to  apply  to  phenomena,  the 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  which  contain  the 
condition  for  rules  k  priori.  FVom  this  cause,  in 
taking  the  especial  principles  of  the  understaiitdxiig 
for  thema,  I  will  make  use  of  the  tenn  Doctrine  of 
the  faculty  of  judgment,  whereby  this  matter  will  be 
more  particulu'ly  indicated. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


OF   THE    TRAN8CBNDBNTAL    FACULTY    OF    JUDQHENT 

IN    QENBRAL, 

If  the  understanding  in  general  be  explained  as  the 
&culty  of  rules,  the  faculty  of  Judgment  is  that  of 
subsuming  under  rules ;  that  is  to  say,  of  distinguish- 
ing whether  something  does  or  does  not  stand  under 
a  given  rule,  (casus  datse  legis.)  General  logic 
does  not  contain  any  precepts,  nor  can  it  contain 
any  for  the  faculty  of  judgment.  For  as  it  makes 
ahatraction  of  all  content  of  cognition,  nothing  more 
remans  to  it  than  the  business  of  exposing  analytically 
the  mere  form  of  cognition  in  conceptions,  judg- 
ments, and  conclusions,  and  thereby  of  establishing 
foimal  rules  of  all  use  of  the  understanding.  Now 
if  logic  wished  to  show  generally  how  we  are  to 
subsume  under  these  rules,  that  is,  to  distinguish 
whether  something  did  or  did  not  stand  under  these, 
this  again  (»uld  not  occur  otherwise  than  by  means 
of  a  rule.  But  this,  because  it  is  a  rule,  requires 
precisely,  on  that  account,  a  fresh  direction  of  the 
fiiculty  of  judgment,  and,  it  is  tiius  obvious,  that 
the  understanding  ia  capable  indeed  of  construction 
and  preparation,  by  means  of  rules,  but  that  the 
^tcul^  of  judgment  is  a  particular  talent,  which 
is  Dot  to  be  taught,  but  only  exercised,  and  this, 
consequently,  is  the  speciality  of  the  so-called 
mother-wit,  the  want  of  which  no  schooling  can 
supply ;   for  although  this  may  offer  to,   and  as  it 
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were,  graft  upon  a  limited  understanding,  rules  in 
abundance  borrowed  from  another  mind,  still  the 
faculty  of  availing  himself  correctly  of  these  must  be- 
long to  the  learner  himself;  and  no  rule  which  we 
could  prescribe  to  him  with  this  intention  is,  under 
the  deficiency  of  such  a  natural  gift,  secure  from 
misuse.*  A  physician,  therefore,  a  judge,  or  poli- 
tician, may  have  many  excellent  pathological,  judicial, 
or  politick  rules  in  his  head,  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  himself  may  become  therein  a  profound  teacher, 
and  yet  in  the  application  of  these  will  easily  make  a 
mistake,  either  because  he  is  deficient  in  natural 
judgment  (although  not  in  understanding),  and  cer- 
tainly can  see  the  general  in  abstracto,  but  cannot 
distinguish  whether  a  case,  in  concreto,  fall  under  it, 
or  from  this  cause,  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  been 
trained  by  examples  and  real  business  to  this  judg- 
ment, llus  is  likewise  the  single  and  great  use 
of  examples,  that  they  sharpen  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ment. For  as  to  what  concerns  the  correctness 
and  precision  of  the  understanding's  insight,  gene- 
rally they  rather  do  some  detriment  to  the  same; 
since  they  but  seldom  adequately  fulfil  the  condition 
of  the  rule,  (as  casus  in  terminis,)  and,  besides,  ^- 
quently  weaken  that  effort  of  the  understanding  for 
seeing  into  rules  in  general,  according  to  their  suf- 
ficiency, independently  of  the  particular  circumstances 
of  experience ;  and  thus  they  accustom  the,  judg- 
ment to  use  them  at  least  more  as  fonnulse  than 
principles.  Examples  are  thus,  as  it  were,  the  go-cart 
of  the  faculty  of  judgment,  which  he  never  dispenses 
with,  who  is  wanting  in  natural  talent  as  to  this. 

*  Hie  mnt  of  the  benltj  of  jadgmcnt  ii  propcilf  that  whicb  m  ten* 
BtDradiC)',  tui  luoh  t,  Jailing  a  not  to  be  rsmedied.  A  itapid  or  limited  bead, 
which  IB  mntiDif  In  notliiiig  bat  in  th«  reqniiits  degree  of  nndantanding  and 
itt  proper  coDceptioni,  mtj  b«  fomiiliail  verj  well  bjr  iutrnetiOD,  ereu  ia  ftM 
to  eraditiaa.  But  u  then  commonly  there  i*  the  want  allnded  to  (tin  aaila 
Ftiri),  it  la  not  nnuanal  to  meet  with  verj  learned  men,  who  id  tiie  me  of  Uieir 
edeneo  frBqnontl;  let  thii  irremediable  d^eionoir  appear. 
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But  now  although  universal  logic  cannot  give  any 
precepts  to  the  faculty  of  judgment,  yet  transcendent^ 
logic  is  quite  otherwise  circumstEuiced, — so  that  it 
even  appeara,  as  if  the  latter  had  for  its  particular 
business  to  correct  and  secure,  by  means  of  determi- 
nate rules,  the  faculty  of  judgment  in  the  use  of  pure 
understanding.  For  philosophy  does  not  seem  at  all 
necessary,  or  rather  to  be  wrongly  employed,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  extension  for  the  understanding 
in  the  field  of  pure  cognition  k  priori — consequently  as 
Doctrine — since  from  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made, 
still  BO  little  ground  or  none  at  all,  has  thereby 
been  gained ;  but  as  Critick  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  false  steps  of  the  faculty  of  judgment  Qapsus 
judicii),  in  the  use  of  the  few  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  which  we  have,  (although  the  advan- 
tage there  is  only  negative),  philosophy  is  called  upon 
for  this,  with  all  its  acuteness  and  art  of  examination. 
But  transcendental  philosophy  has  this  peculiar  to 
it,  that  besides  the  rule,  (or  rather  the  general  con- 
dition for  rules)  which  is  given  in  the  pure  concep- 
tion of  the  understanding,  it  can  indicate  at  the  same 
time  k  priori,  the  case  whereupon  these  rules  are 
to  be  applied.  The  cause  of  the  preference  which  it 
has  in  this  point,  beyond  all  other  instructing  sciences, 
(except  mathematics)  lies  just  in  this,  that  it  treats 
of  conceptions,  which  are  to  refer  to  their  objects 
&  priori — consequently  their  objective  vahdity  cannot 
be  demonstrated  k  posteriori:  for  that  would  leave 
the  dignity  of  the  same  quite  undisturbed :  but  it  must 
expose  at  the  same  time  in  general  or  in  sufficient 
characters,  the  conditions  under  which  objects  can  be 
given  in  accordance  with  such  conceptions.  In  the 
contrary  case  they  would  be  without  content,  con- 
sequenUy  mere  logical  forms,  and  not  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding. 

This  transcendental  doctrine  of  the  faculty  of  jttdg- 
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matt  will  then  contain  two  chapterB — the  first  wluch 
treats  of  the  sensible  condition  under  which  pure 
conception  of  the  understanding  alone  can  be  used, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Schematism  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing ;  and  the  second,  of  those  syndietic  judgments 
which  flow  from  pure  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing, under  these  conditions  k  priori,  and  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  other  cognitions  ii  priori — that 
is  to  say,  the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding. 
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OP     THE    TRANSCENDENTAL    DOCTRINE     OF     THE 

FACULTY    OF    JUDGMENT, 

<0E  ANALYTICK  OF  PRINCIPLES.) 

FIRST  CHAPTSR. 

OP   THE    SCHEMATISM    OP   THE    PURE    CONCEPTIONS   OF 
THE    UNDSBSTANDINO. 

In  all  snbsumptions  of  an  object  under  a  concep- 
tion, ihe  representation  of  the  former  must  be 
homogeneous  with  the  tatter,  that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
ception must  contain  that  which  is  represaited  in  the 
object  to  be  subsumed  under  it,  since  the  expression 
that  an  object  is  contained  in  a  conception,  means  this. 
The  empirical  conception  of  a  plate,  has  thus  homo- 
geneousnesB  with  the  pure  geometrical  one  of  a  cvrcle, 
since  the  roundness  which  is  thought  in  the  first  is 
envisaged  in  the  latter. 

But  now  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  in 
comparison  with  empirical  (indeed  generally  with 
sensible)  intuition,  are  quite  heterogeneous,  and  can 
never  be  met  with  in  any  intuition.  Now,  how  is  the 
sabsumption  of  the  latter  under  the  former,  conse- 
quently the  application  of  the  categories  to  pheno- 
mena possible,  as  still  no  one  can  say,  that  this — for 
example,  causaUty — can  be  envisaged  by  the  Benses, 
and  is  contained  in  the  phenomenon  ?  Now  this  so 
natural  and  important  question,  is  properiy  the  cause 
which  makes  a  transcendental  doctrine  of  the  faculty 
of  judgment  necessary,  in  order,  for  instance,  to  show 
the  possibility,  how  pure  conceptions  of  the  vnder- 
itanding  can  be  applied  in  general  to  phenomena.    In 
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all  other  sciences,  where  the  conceptions  by  which 
the  object  in  general  Is  thought,  are  not  thus  differ- 
ent to  and  heterogeneous  from  those  which  repre- 
sent this  object  in  concrete,  as  it  is  given,  it  is  unne- 
cessary respecting  the  appUcation  of  the  former  to 
the  last,  to  afford  a  particular  explanation. 

It  is  now  clear  that  there  is  a  third  way,  which 
must  stand  on  the  one  hand  with  the  category,  on  the 
other  with  the  phenomenon,  in  homogeneity,  and 
renders  possible  the  application  of  the  first  to  the  last. 
This  mediating  representation  must  be  pure  (without 
any  thing  empirical),  and  yet  on  the  one  side  intel- 
lectual, on  the  other  sensible.  Such  a  one  is  the  fron- 
scendental  schema. 

The  conception  of  the  understanding  contains  pure 
synthetical  unity  of  the  diverse  in  general.  Time,  as 
the  formal  condition  of  the  diversity  of  the  internal 
sense,  consequentiy  of  the  connexion  of  all  repre- 
sentations, contains  a  diversity  k  priori  in  the  pure 
intuition.  Now  a  transcendental  determination  of 
time  is  so  far  homogeneous  vrith  the  category 
(which  constitutes  the  unity  thereof)  >  as  it  is  general 
and  reposes  upon  a  rule  k  priori.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  so  far  homogeneous  with  the  phe- 
nomenon, as  time  is  contained  in  every  empirical 
representation  of  the  diverse.  Consequentiy  an  ap- 
pUcation of  the  category  to  phenomena  is  possible, 
by  means  of  the  transcendental  determination  of 
time,  which,  as  the  schema  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
understanding,  lAediates  the  subsumption  of  the  last 
under  the  first. 

According  to  what  has  been  shewn  in  the  deduction 
of  the  categories,  nobody  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
remain  in  doubt,  as  to  deciding  upon  the  question, 
whether  these  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding 
are  of  merely  pure  or  also  transcendental  use, — that  is 
to  say,  whether  they  only,  as  conditions  of  a  possible 
experience,  refer  k  priori  to  phenomena,  or  whether 
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as  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  things  in  general, 
they  can  be  extended  to  objects  in  themselves, 
(without  some  restriction  as  to  our  sensibility) .  For 
a^  we  have  seen  that  conceptions  are  quite  impossible, 
and  cannot  have  any  meaning  where,  either  to  them- 
selves, or  at  least  to  the  elements  whereof  they  consist 
an  object  is  not  given,  they  cannot  consequently  at 
all  extend  to  tmngs  in  Ithemselves  (irrespective  of 
whether  and  how  they  may  be  given  to  us) ;  and 
farther,  that  the  only  mode  in  which  things  can  be 
given  to  us,  is  the  modification  of  our  sensibility; 
and  finally,  that  pure  conceptions  a  priori,  besides  the 
function  of  the  understanding  in  the  category,  must 
also  contain  k  priori,  formal  conditions  of  sensibility 
(namely,  of  the  internal  sense,)  which  contain  the 
general  condition  under  which  alone  the  category 
can  be  applied  to  any  object.  We  will  call  this, 
formal  and  pure  condition  of  the  sensibility,  to  which 
the  conception  of  the  understanding  is  restricted  in 
its  use — the  schema  of  this  conception  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  procedure  of  the  understanding 
with  these  schemata  we  will  name  the  schematism 
of  tbe  pure  understanding. 

Tlie  schema  is  always  in  itself  a  product  only  of 
imagination,  but  since  the  synthesis  of  this  last,  has 
for  its  end  no  individual  intuition,  but  only  the  unity 
in  the  determination  of  the  sensibility,  the  schema  is 
still  to  be  distinguished  from  the  image.     Thus,  when 

I  set  five  points  one  after  another this  is  an 

image  of  the  number  five.  On  the  contrary,  when  I 
only  think  a  number  in  general,  which  may  be  five  or 
hundred,  this  thinking  is  then  more  the  represen- 
tation of  a  method  of  representing  a  multitude  (for 
example  a  thousand)  in  an  image,  according  to  a  certain 
conception,  than  the  image  itself,  which  in  the  tatter 
case  I  should  with  difficulty  be  able  to  look  over, 
and  to  compare  with  the  conception.  Now  this  re- 
presentation of  a  general  procedure  of  the  imagination, 
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in  order  to  procure  for  a  conception  its  image,  I  tenu 
the  schema  to  this  conception. 

Images  of  objects  indeed  do  not  lie,  but  schemata, 
at  the  foundation  of  our  pure  sensible  conceptions. 
To  the  conception  of  a  triangle  in  general,  no  image 
thereof  would  ever  be  adequate.  For  it  would  never 
attain  to  the  imiversaUty  of  the  conception,  whence 
it  results  that  this  conception  is  valid  for  all  right 
or  oblique-angled,  &c. — but  would  always  be  limited 
only  to  a  part  of  this  sphere.  The  schema  of  the 
triangle,  can  never  exist  elsewhere  than  in  thought, 
and  signifies  a  rule  of  the  synthesis  of  the  imagina- 
tion, in  respect  of  pure  figures  in  space.  An  object 
of  experience,  or  image  thereof,  still  attains  much 
less  to  the  empirical  conception,  but  this  refers  always 
immediately  to  the  schema  of  the  imagination,  as  a 
rule  of  the  determination  of  our  intuition  according 
to  a  certain  general  conception.  The  conception  w 
a  dog  indicates  a  rule,  according  to  which  my 
imagination  can  trace  the  figure  of  a  four-footed 
animal  in  general,  without  being  limited  to  any 
individual  particular  figure  which  experience  offers 
to  me,  or  yet  any  possible  image  which  I  can 
figure  to  myself  in  concreto.  T^  schematismus 
of  our  understanding  in  res[>ect  of  phenomena, 
and  their  mere  form  is  a  concealed  art  in  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul,  the  true  handling  of 
which  we  shall  with  difficulty  ever  divine  from  na- 
ture, and  lay  open  to  our  view.  Thus  much  only 
can  we  say,  that  the  image  is  a  product  of  the  em- 
pirical faculty  of  the  productive  imagination, — the 
schema  of  sensible  conceptions  (as  of  figures  in 
space)  is  a  product,  and  as  it  were  a  monogram 
of  the  pure  imagination  ^  priori,  by  which,  and  ac- 
cording to  which,  the  images  are  first  of  all  possible, 
but  which  always  must  be  connected  with  the  concep- 
tion by  means  of  the  schema  which  they  indicate,  and 
with  which  in  itself  they  do  not  entirely  congrue.    On 
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the  contrary,  the  schema  of  a  pure  conception  of  the 
nnderstanding  is  something  which  cannot  be  brought 
into  any  image  at  all,  but  is  only  the  pure  synthesis, 
which  the  category  expresses,  conformably  to  the 
rule  of  unity  according  to  conceptions  in  general, 
and  is  a  transcendental  product  of  the  imagination, 
which  product  concerns  the  determination  of  the 
internal  sense  in  general,  according  to  conditions  of 
its  form  (time),  in  respect  of  all  representations,  so 
far  as  these,  conformably  to  the  unity  of  the  apper- 
ception are  to  cohere  in  a  conception  h  priori. 

Without  delaying  ourselves  at  present  with  a  dry 
and  tedious  analysis  of  that  which  is  required  for  the 
transcendental  schemata  of  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  in  general,  we  prefer  exposing  them 
according  to  the  order  of  the  catogories  and  in 
connexion  therewith. 

The  pure  image  of  aU  quantities  (quantorum)  for  the 
extemsd  sense,  is  space — but  that  of  all  objects  of 
the  senses  in  general,  is  time.  But  the  pure  schema 
of  quantity  (quantitatis),  as  a  conception  of  the  imder- 
stauding,  is  number,  which  is  a  representation  compre- 
hending the  successive  addition  of  one  to  one  (of  the 
same  kind) .  Consequently,  number  is  nothing  else  but 
unity  of  the  synthesis  of  the  diversity  of  an  homoge- 
neous intuition  in  general,  in  this  way  that  I  generate 
the  sum  itself  in  the  apprehension  of  the  intuition. 

Reality  in  the  pure  conception  of  the  understand- 
ing, is  that  which  corresponds  to  a  sensation  in 
general ;  consequently  is  that,  the  conception  whereof 
indicates,  in  itself,  a  being  (in  time).  Negation  is 
that,  the  conception  of  which  represents  a  non-being 
(in  time).  The  opposition  of  both  occurs  therefore 
in  the  difference  of  the  same  time,  as  filled  or  void. 
As  time  is  only  the  form  of  the  intuition,  consequently 
of  objects,  as  phenomena,  that  which  answers  in  these 
to  sensation,  is  the  transcendental  matter  of  all 
objects,  as  things  in  themselves  (the  Seichheii  reality). 
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Now  every  sensation  has  a  degree  or  quantity,  whereby 
it  can  more  or  less  fill  the  same  time — that  is,  the 
internal  sense  in  respect  of  this  representation  of  an 
object  until  it  terminates  in  nothing  ("O-negatio.) 
Hierefore  there  is  a  relation  and  coherence,  or  rather 
a  transition  from  reality  to  negation,  which  makes 
representable  every  reality  as  a  quantum ;  and  the 
schema  of  a  reality,  as  of  the  quantity  of  something, 
so  fax  as  it  fills  time,  is  precisely  this  continual  and 
uniform  production  of  the  same  in  time — since  we 
descend  In  time  from  the  sensation  which  has  a 
certain  degree,  until  its  disappearance,  or  we  ascend 
gradually  from  the  negation  to  the  quantity  of  it. 

The  Schema  of  substance  is  the  permanence  of  the 
real  in  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  representation  of  this 
as  a  substratum  of  the  empirical  determination  of 
time  in  general,  which  substratum  therefore  remains 
whilst  all  the  rest  changes. — (Time  passes  not,  but  in 
it  passes  the  existence  of  the  changeable.  To  time, 
consequently,  which  is  itself  unchwgeable  and  per- 
manent, corresponds  in  the  phenomenon  the  un- 
changeable in  existence,  that  is  to  say,  substance, 
and  only  in  this  can  the  succession  and  co-existence  of 
the  phenomenon,  in  respect  of  time,  be  determined). 

The  Schema  of  cause  and  of  the  causality  of  a 
thing  in  general  is  the  real,  whereupon,  if  it  is  fixed 
at  pleasure,  something  else  always  follows.  It  con- 
sists, therefore,  in  the  succession  of  the  diverse,  in 
so  feir  as  this  is  subjected  to  a  rule. 

The  Schema  of  community  (reciprocity,)  or  of 
the  mutual  causality  of  substances  in  respect  of  their 
{uxidents,  is  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  determi- 
nations of  the  one  with  those  of  the  other,  according 
to  a  general  rule- 

The  Schema  of  possibility  is  the  accordance  of  the 
synthesis  of  different  representations  with  the  con- 
ditions of  time  in  general  (for  example,  as  opposites 
cannot  be  in  one  thing  contemporaneously,  but  only 
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SQCceseivedy,)  it  is  consequently  the  determination  of 
the  representation  of  a  thing  in  a  time. 

The  Schema  of  reality  is  existence  in  a  determi- 
nate  time. 

The  Schema  of  necessity  is  the  existence  of  an 
object  in  all  time. 

Now  we  see  from  all  this,  that  the  schema  of  each 
category — ^for  instance,  that  of  Quantity — contains 
and  makes  representable  the  generation  (synthesis) 
of  time  itself,  in  the  successive  apprehension  of  an 
object ;  the  schema  of  quality,  the  synthesis  of 
sensation  (perception  with  the  representation  of  time 
or  filling  of  time) ;  the  schema  of  relation,  the 
relationships  of  the  perceptions  one  with  another  in 
all  time,  (that  is,  according  to  a  rule  of  the  determi- 
nation of  time.)  Lastly,  the  schema  of  modality  and 
its  categories,  time  Itself,  as  the  correlative  of  the 
determination  of  an  object,  whether  and  how  it  be- 
longs to  time.  The  schemata  therefore  are  nothing 
but  determinatiotu  of  time  k  priori,  according  to  rules; 
and  these,  conformably  to  the  order  of  the  categories, 
concern  the  seriea  of  time,  the  content  of  time,  the 
order  of  time,  and  finally  the  whole  of  time,  in  respect 
of  all  possible  objects. 

Hence  it  is  now  apparent,  that  the  schematism  of 
the  understanding  by  the  transcendental  synthesis  of 
the  imagination,  terminates  in  nothing  else  but  the 
unity  of  all  diversity  of  the  intuition  in  the  internal 
sense,  and  thus  indirectiy  in  the  tmity  of  the  apper- 
ception, as  function  which  corresponds  to  the  inter- 
nal sense  (a  receptivity.)  Therefore  the  schemata  of 
the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  are  the 
true  and  only  conditions  for  procuring  for  these  a 
reference  to  objects,  consequentiy  meaning;  and  the 
categories  therefore  finally  have  no  other  than  a 
possible  empirical  use,  since  they  merely  serve  for 
this,  by  reason  of  an  &  priori  neceasaiy  unity,  (on 
account  of  the  necessary  uniting  of  all  consciousness 
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in  an  original  apperception,)  to  subject  phenomena 
to  the  general  rules  of  synthesis,  and  thereby  to 
render  ^em  stiitable  for  a  general  connexion  in 
experience. 

But  in  the  whole  of  all  possible  experience  lie  all 
our  cognitions,  and  in  the  universal  reference  to  this 
transcendental  truth  consists,  which  precedes  all 
empirical  truth,  and  renders  it  possible. 

But  still  it  is  evident,  that  although  the  schemata 
of  sensibility  first  of  all  realize  the  categories,  they 
aleo  nevertheless  restrict  them  ;  that  is,  hmit  them  to 
conditions  which  lie  out  of  the  understanding,  (that  is 
to  say,  which  are  in  the  sensibiUty) .  Consequently  the 
schema  is  properly  the  phenomenon,  or  the  sensible 
conception  of  an  object,  in  unison  with  the  category, 
{numents  est  quantitas  Fhcenomenon — sensatio  realitas 
phoenomenon — constana,  et  perdurabile  rerum  sub- 
stantia phoenomenon — eetemitas,  necessitas,  phoeno- 
mena,  &c.)  Now  .if  we  omit  a  restrictive  condition, 
we  amplify  as  it  appears  the  previoue  limited  con- 
ception ;  so  that  the  categories  in  their  pure  signifi- 
cation, without  any  conditions  of  sensibihty,  would  be 
valid  ibr  things  as  they  are,  in  place  of  which  their 
schemata  only  represent  them  as  they  appear;  there- 
fore, the  former  have  a  signification  independent  of 
all  schemata,  and  more  widely  extended.  In  fact, 
to  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  de- 
cidedly, and  after  abstraction  is  made  of  all  sensible 
condition,  a  signification  though  only  a  logical  one, 
of  the  pure  unity  of  the  representations  remains,  but 
to  which  no  object,  consequently  no  meaning  can 
be  given,  which  could  give  a  conception  of  the 
object.  Thus,  for  example.  Substance,  when  I  omit 
the  sensible  determination  of  permanence,  wonld 
mean  nothing  but  a  something  that  can  be  thought 
as  subject  (without  being  predicate  of  something 
else).  Now  I  can  make  nothing  of  this  represen- 
tation,  because  it  does   not   indicate  to  me,   what 
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detenmnations  the  thing  haa,  which  is  to  be  valid 
as  such  first  subject.  Therefore  the  categories 
without  schemata  are  only  functions  of  the  under- 
stimding  for  conceptions,  but  they  represent  no  object. 
This  meaning  comes  to  them  from  the  sensibihty, 
which  realizes,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  restricts, 
the  understanding. 
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op  the  transcendental  doctrine  of  the 
Haculty  of  jtjdoment, 

(OR  ANALYTICK  OF  PRINCIPLBS.) 
BBCOKD  CHAPTER. 

STSTBM    OF    ALL    THB    PBINCIPLES    OF    THE    PURS 
UNDERSTANDING. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  considered  the 
transcendental  faculty  {^judgment,  only  according  to 
the  general  conditions  under  which  alone  it  is  autho- 
rized to  use  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding 
for  synthetical  judgments.  At  present  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  represent  the  judgments  which  the  under- 
standing under  this  critical  circumspection  really 
effects  k  priori,  in  systematic  conjunction,  to  which 
undoubtedly  o\ir  table  of  the  cat^ories  must  give 
us  the  natural  and  sure  direction.  For  these  are  pre- 
cisely what  in  their  reference  to  possible  experience 
must  constitute  all  pure  understanding-cognition  k 
priori,  and  whose  relationship  to  sensibility  in  general 
will,  for  that  reason,  expose  to  view  completely  and  in 
a  system,  all  the  transcendental  principles  of  the  uae 
of  the  understanding. 

Principles  k  priori  bear  the  name  not  merely  on  this 
account,  that  Uiey  contain  in  themselves  the  founda- 
tion of  other  judgments,  but  because  they  are  not 
themselves  grounded  upon  higher  and  more  general 
cognitions.  Still  this  property  does  not  exempt  them 
always  from  a  proof.  For  although  such  could 
not  be  carried  further  objectively,  but  rather  hes  at 
the  foundation  of  all  cognition  of  its  object,  this  still 
does  not  prevent  a  proof  from  being  possible  to  be 
procured  from  the  subjective  sources  of  the  possi- 
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bility  of  a  cognition  of  an  object  in  general,  nay,  even 
that  it  is  neceBsary,  since  the  proposition  otherwise 
would  bring  upon  itself  the  greatest  suspicion  of  a 
mere  subreptitious  assertion. 

In  the  second  place,  we  will  limit  ourselyes  to  those 
principles  which  refer  to  the  categories.  The  princi- 
ples of  transcendental  sesthetick,  according  to  which 
space  and  time  are  the  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  all  things  as  phenomena,  together  with  the  restric- 
tion of  these  principles,  namely,  that  they  cannot  be 
referred  to  things  in  themselves,  do  not  therefore  be- 
long to  our  marked-out  field  of  investigation.  Equally 
BO,  the  principles  of  mathematics  form  no  part  of  this 
system,  since  they  are  drawn  only  from  the  intuition, 
and  not  from  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  their  possibUity,  however,  as  they  are  still  syn- 
thetical judgments  a  priori,  will  here  necessarily  find 
a  place,  not  indeed  in  order  to  show  their  correctness 
and  apodictical  certainty,  which  they  do  not  at  all  re- 
quire, but  only  to  deduce  and  to  make  comprehensible 
tiie  possibility  of  such  evident  cognitions  k  priori. 

But  we  shfdl  have  also  to  speak  asto  the  principle  of 
analytical  judgments,  and  this,  indeed,  in  opposition 
with  synthetical  ones,  with  which  we  properly  occupy 
ourselves,  because  precisely  this  opposition  frees  the 
theory  of  the  latter  from  all  misunderstanding,  and 
lays  it  clearly  before  ns  in  its  particular  nature. 
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OF   THE   SYSTEM    OF   THE    PRmCIPLES   OF    THE 
PURE  UNDEBSTTANDraO. 

FIRBT  DIViatOK. 

OF  THE  HIGHEST   PBtNCIPLB    OP   ALL   ANALTTICAL 
JUDGMENTS. 

Of  whatever  content  our  cognition  may  be,  and 
however  it  may  refer  to  the  object,  yet  the  universal, 
although  certainly  only  negative,  condition  of  all  our 
judgments  in  general,  is,  that  they  do  not  contradict 
one  another ;  otherwise  these  judgments  are  nothing  in 
themselves,  (in  fact  without  reference  to  an  object). 
But  although  there  be  no  contradiction  in  our  judg- 
ment, yet  it  can,  notwithstanding  this,  still  so  con- 
nect conception  as  the  object  does  not  require, 
or  without  even  any  foundation  whatever  either  ^ 
priori  or  Ik  posteriori  being  given  to  ub  which  justified 
such  a  judgment, — and  thus  a  judgment,  in  apite  of 
this,  that  it  is  free  from  all  internal  contradiction,  may 
still  be  either  false,  or  without  foundation. 

Now  the  principle  that  a  predicate  does  not  belong 
to  any  thing  which  contradicts  it, — is  termed  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  and  is  a  general  although 
only  negative  criterium  of  truth.  But  it  also  belongs 
on  this  BccouDt' purely  to  logic  because  it  is  valid  for 
cognitions,  merely  as  cognitions  in  general,  without 
regard  to  their  content,  and  asserts,  that  contradiction 
entirely  annihilates  and  destroys  them. 

But  we  can  likewise  moreover  make  a  positive  use 
of  this, — that  is,  not  only  in  order  to  banish  falsehood 
and  error,  (so  far  as  it  rests  upon  contradiction)  but 
also  to  cognize  truth.     For  if  the  judgment  be  analy- 
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tieai,  whether  negative  or  affirmative,  the  truth  thereof 
must  be  able  to  be  known  sufficiently,  according  to 
the  principle  of  contradiction.  For  the  contrary  is 
always  justly  negatived  of  that  which  lies  already  and 
is  thought,  as  conceptioo  in  the  cognition  of  the  object, 
but  the  conception  itself  must  necessarily  be  affirmed 
of  the  same,  because  the  opposite  as  to  it  would  con- 
tradict the  object. 

Consequentiy,  we  must  hold  as  valid  the  principle 
of  contradiction,  as  the  general  and  fully  sufficient 
principle  of  all  analytical  cognition ;  but  its  authority 
and  utility  likewise  extend  no  further,  as  a  sufficient 
criterium  of  truth.  For,  that  no  cognition  can  be 
contrary  to  it,  without  annihilating  itself,  makes 
this  proposition  certainly  into  a  conditio  sine  qud 
Ron,  but  not  into  a  ground  of  determination  of  the 
truth  of  our  cognition.  Aa  we  have  now  properly 
only  to  do  with  the  synthetical  part  of  our  cognition, 
we  shall  always  be  very  cautious,  never  to  act  in  op- 
position to  this  inviolable  principle,  but  from  it,  in 
respect  of  the  truth  of  the  hke  kind  of  cognition 
(the  synthetical)  we  can  never  expect  any  elucidation. 

But  of  this  celebrated  although  deprived  of  all 
content  and  merely  formal  principle,  there  is  still  a 
formula  containing  a  synthesis,  which  from  inadver- 
tence, and  quite  xmnecessarily,  has  been  mixed  up 
therein.  It  is  this :  "  It  is  impossible  that  something 
can  and  cannot  be  at  the  same  time."  Independent 
of  this,  that  here  the  apodictical  certainty  (by  means 
of  the  word  impossihle)  has  been  added  xmnecessarily, 
which  certainty  must  of  itself  be  yet  understood 
from  the  proposition;  the  proposition  is  thus  affected 
by  the  determination  of  time,  and  says,  as  it  were,  a 
thing,  =-  A,whichsometliing  is = B,  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  non  B,  but  it  can  very  well  be  both  (B  as 
well  as  non  B)  in  succession.  For  example,  a  man 
who  is  young,  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  old,  but 
the  same  person  can  very  well  be  young  at  one 
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time, — at  another  not  young,  that  is,  be  old.  Now 
the  principle  of  contradiction,  as  a  mere  logical 
principle,  must  not  at  all  restrict  its  claims  to  the 
relationships  of  time,  and  consequently  such  a 
formula  is  quite  opposed  to  its  intention.  The  mis- 
apprehension arises  simply  from  this ;  that  we  first 
separate  a  predicate  of  a  thing  from  the  conception 
of  it,  and  afterwards,  with  this  predicate,  we  connect 
its  contrary,  which  never  gives  a  contradiction  with 
the  subject,  but  only  with  its  predicate,  which 
synthetically  is  connected  with  that  subject,  and 
then  only  in  fact  when  the  first  and  second  predicate 
are  placed  in  the  same  time.  If  I  say  a  man  who  is 
unlearned,  is  not  learned,  the  condition  of,  ai  the 
same  time,  must  be  understood;  for  he  who  is 
unlearned  at  one  time,  may  very  well  be  learned  at 
another.  But  if  I  say  no  unlearned  man  is  learned, 
the  proposition  is  analytical,  since  the  sign  (the 
unleamedness),  now  constitutes  the  conception  of 
the  subject,  and  then  the  negative  proposition  is 
evident  immediately  from  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion, without  it  being  necessary  that  the  condition, 
at  the  same  tijne,  need  be  added.  This  also  then  is 
the  cause  why  I  have  before  changed  in  such  a  manner 
the  formula  of  this  principle,  so  that  the  nature  of 
an  analytical  proposition  thereby  is  clearly  expressed. 
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OF   THE    SYSTEM    OF   THE    PRINCIPLES   OF    THE 
PURE  XTNDERSTANDING. 

8SC0ND  DIVISION. 

OF    THE    HIGHEST    PRINCIPLE    OF    ALL    SYNTHETICAL 
JUDGHBNTS. 

The  explanation  of  the  possibility  of  synthetical 
judgments  is  a  problem  with  which  general  logic  has 
nothing  to  do,  the  name  of  which,  even,  it  need  not 
ever  know.  But  in  transcendental  logic,  it  is  the 
most  important  matter  of  all,  and  indeed  the  only 
one,  provided  the  question  is  with  respect  to  the 
possibility  of  synthetical  judgements  k  priori,  together 
with  the  conditipns  and  the  extent  of  their  validity. 
For,  after  the  completion  of  this,  it  can  entirely 
fol£l  its  object,  namely,  that  of  determining  the 
compass  and  limits  of  the  pure  understanding. 

In  the  analytical  judgment,  I  stop  at  the  given 
conception,  in  order  to  make  out  something  with 
respect  to  it.  If  it  is  to  be  affirmative,  I  merely 
attribute  to  this  conception,  that  which  was  already 
thought  in  it.  If  it  is  to  be  negative,  I  exclude  only 
the  contrary  thereof  from  it.  Butin  synthetical  judg- 
ments, I  must  go  beyond  the  given  conception,  in 
order  to  consider,  in  reference  to  the  same,  something 
quite  different  from  that  which  was  thought  in  it, — 
which  therefore  is  never  either  a  relationship  of  identity 
or  of  contradiction, — and  whereby  in  the  judgment 
in  itself,  neither  the  truth  nor  the  error  can  be  seen. 

Granted,  therefore,  that  we  must  go  out  beyond  a 
given  conception,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  another 
synthesis,  a  third  thing  is  then  necessary,  wherein 
L  2 
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alone  the  synthesis  of  two  conceptions  can  take  place. 
Now  what  is  this  third  thing  as  the  medium  of  all 
synthetical  judgments  ?  It  is  only  a  complex,  wherein 
dil  our  representations  are  contamed,  namely,  the  in- 
ternal sense,  and  the  form  thereof  k  priori,  time. 
The  synthesis  of  representations  rests  upon  the  ima- 
gination, but  their  synthetic  unity,  (which  is  requisite 
for  judgments)  upon  the  unity  of  the  apperception. 
Herein  is  to  be  sought,  therdbre,  the  possibility  of 
synthetical  judgments;  and  as  all  three  contain  the 
sources  of  representations  k  priori,  herein  also  is  to 
be  sought  the  possibility  of  pure  synthetical  judg- 
ments,— indeed  they  will  even  be  necessary  from  these 
principles,  provided  a  cognition  of  objects  is  to  be 
effected,  which  merely  reposes  upon  the  synthesis  of 
representations. 

If  a  cognition  is  to  have  objective  reality,  that  is, 
is  to  refer  to  an  object,  and  to  have  sense  and  meaning 
in  respect  to  it,  the  object  must  be  able  to  be  given 
in  some  way.  Without  this  the  conceptions  are  void, 
and  though  we  certainly  have  thought  thereby,  yet  in 
fact,  by  this  thinking  have  we  cognized  nothing,  but 
merely  played  with  representations.  To  give  an 
object — if  this  again  be  not  meant  to  represent  in 
the  intuition  mediately  only  but  immediately — this 
is  nothing  else  but  to  refer  the  representation  of  the 
object  to  experience,  (whether  real,  or  yet  possible). 
Even  space  and  time,  pure  as  these  conceptions  are 
from  all  that  is  empirical,  and  also  certain  as  it  is  that 
they  are  fully  represented  k  priori  in  the  mind,  would 
still  be  without  objective  validity,  and  without  sense 
and  meaning,  if  their  necessary  use  to  objects  of 
experience  were  not  shewn  ;  indeed  their  representa- 
tion is  a  pure  schema,  which  always  refers  to  the 
reproductive  imagination,  which  calls  up  the  objects 
of  experience,  and  without  which  they  would  have 
no  meaning :  and  it  is  thus  with  sdl  conceptions 
without  distinction. 
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Tlie  poaabHity  of  acperience  is  therefore  that  which 
gives  to  all  our  cognitions  &  priori  objective  reality. 
Now  experience  reposes  open  the  synthetical  unity 
of  phenomeDa,  that  is,  upon  a  synthesis,  according 
to  conceptions  of  the  object  of  phenomena  in  ge- 
neral— ^without  which  experience  would  not  ever 
be  cognition,  but  a  rhapsody  of  perceptions,  which 
would  not  arrai^  themselves  together  in  any  context, 
according  to  the  rules  of  an  universally  connected 
(possible)  consciousness,  and  consequently  also  not 
for  a  transcendental  and  necessary  unity  of  appercep- 
tion. Experience,  therefore,  has  lying  at  its  founda- 
tion, principles  of  its  form,  k  priori,  that  is  to  say, 
general  rules  of  imity  in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena ; 
the  objective  reality  of  which,  and  indeed  the  possi- 
bihty  thereof,  as  necessary  conditions,  can  always  be 
shown  in  experience.  But  without  this  reference, 
synthetical  propositions  h.  priori  are  quite  impossible, 
since  they  have  no  third  thing,  that  is,  no  object, 
in  which  the  synthetical  unity  of  their  conceptions 
could  show  objective  reality. 

Although,  tiierefore,  we  cognize  so  much  h  priori 
in  synthetical  judgments,  of  space  in  general,  or  of 
the  forms  which  the  productive  imagination  indicates 
therein,  so  that  we  require  refdiy  no  experience  for  it, 
yet  this  cognition  would  be  nothing  at  all  but  oc- 
cupation with  a  mere  chimera,  if  space  were  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  condition  of  the  pheno- 
mena, which  constitute  the  matter  of  external  experi- 
ence. Hence  such  pure  synthetical  judgments  refer, 
although  only  mediately,  to  possible  experience,  or 
rather  to  the  possibility  itself  of  this,  and  thereupon 
alone  found  the  objective  validity  of  their  synthesis. 

As  therefore  experience,  as  empirical  synthesis 
in  its  possibility,  is  the  only  mode  of  cognition 
which  gives  to  all  other  synthesis  reality,  this 
also  as  cognition  k  priori,  has  only  thereby  truth 
(accordance  with  the  object),  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
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DOtbing  farther  than  what  is  necessary  to  the  syn- 
thetical unity  of  experience  in  general. 

The  supreme  principle  of  all  synthetical  ja(^menta 
is,  therefore,  that  every  object  is  subject  to  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  the  synthetical  unity  of  the 
diversity  of  the  intuition  in  a  possible  experience. 

In  such  a  way  synthetical  judgments  h  priori  are 
possible,  if  we  refer  the  formal  conditions  of  intuition 
K  priori,  the  synthesis  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
necessary  unity  of  this  in  a  transcendental  appercep- 
tion, to  a  possible  experience-cognition  in  general, 
and  say,  the  conditions  of  the  pos^bilUy  of  experience 
in  general  are,  at  the  same  tune,  conditions  of  the 
postiJnMty  of  the  objects  of  experience,  and  have  for 
this  reason  objective  validity  in  a  synthetical  judg- 
ment Jl  priori. 
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OP  THE  SYSTEM  OP  THE  PRINCaPLES  OP  THE  PUEE 
CNDEBSTAHDINa 

THIRD  SECTION. 

8TSTBHATIC     BBFRB8ENTAT10N     OF    ALL     BTNTHKTICAL 
PRIMCIPLBS    OF   TBI8    PURB    UNDERSTANDING. 

That  in  general  principles  exist  any  where,  is  only 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  pure  understanding,  which  is 
not  only  the  faculty  of  rules,  in  respect  of  that  which 
happens,  but  is  even  the  source  of  principles,  ac- 
cording to  which  all  (that  which  can  come  before  us 
only  as  object)  is,  necessarily,  subject  to  rules,  since 
without  such,  cognition  could  never  belong  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  an  object  correeponding  to  them.  £ven 
the  laws  of  nature,  when  they  are  considered  as 
principles  of  the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding, 
carry  with  them  at  the  same  time  an  expression  of 
necessity,  consequently,  the  presumption  at  least  of 
a  determination  from  grounds  which  are  valid  k 
priori  of  themselves,  and  previously  to  all  experience. 
But  all  the  laws  of  nature,  without  distinction,  are 
subject  to  higher  principles  of  the  understanding, 
since  they  only  apply  such  to  particular  cases  of  the 
phenomenon.  Consequently  these  principles  alone 
give  the  conception,  which  contains  the  condition, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  exponent  of  a  rule  in  general ; — 
but  experience  gives  the  case  which  is  subject  to 
the  rule. 

That  we  should  regard  mere  empirical  principles, 
as  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  or  conversely. 
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there  cannot  on  this  account  be  properly  any  danger, 
for  the  necessity  as  to  conceptions  vhich  distinguishes 
the  latter  {principles  of  the  pure  understanding),  and 
the  want  of  which  in  every  empirical  proposition, 
however  generally  this  may  still  be  valid,  is  easily 
perceived,  can  easily  prevent  this  exchange.  Bat 
there  are  pure  principles,  &  priori,  which  I,  however, 
should  be  unwilling  to  attribute  to  the  pure  under- 
standing in  particular ;  for  this  reason,  that  they  are 
not  derived  from  pure  conceptions,  but  firom  pure 
intuitions,  (although  through  the  medium  of  the 
understanding) ;  whilst  understanding  is  the  feculty 
of  conceptions.  Mathematics  have  such  like — ^but 
the  application  of  mathematics  to  experience,  conse- 
quently their  objective  validity,  indeed  the  possibility 
of  their  synthetical  cognition  k  priori,  (the  deduction 
thereof,)  ever  reposes  upon  the  pure  understanding. 

On  this  account  I  will  not  reckon  amongst  my  prin- 
ciples those  of  mathematics ;  but  those,  in  fitct, 
whereupon  is  founded  their  possibility  and  objective 
validity  &  priori,  and  which  couBequently  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  principles  of  those  principles,  and 
which  proceed  from  conceptions  to  intuition,  but  ntrt 
from  intuition  to  conceptions. 

In  the  application  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  to  possible  experience,  the  use  of  their 
synthesis  is  either  mathematical  or  dynamical ;  for  it  is 
directed  partly  merely  to  the  intuiiion,  and  partly  to  the 
existence  of  a  phenomenon  in  general.  But  the  con- 
ditions k  priori  of  the  intuition  are,  in  respect  of  a 
possible  experience,  absolutely  necessary;  those  of 
the  existence  of  the  objects  of  a  possible  empirical 
intuition,  are  only  in  themselves  contingent.  Hence 
the  principles  of  mathematical  use  are  unconditionally 
necessary,  that  is,  they  ring  apodictically ;  whilst 
those  of  dynamic  use  will  also  certainly  carry  with 
them  the  character  of  a  necessity  k  priori,  but  only 
under  the  condition  of  empirical  thinking  in  an  expe- 
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rieoce, — and  hence  only  mediately  and  indirectly — 
consequently  they  do  not  contain  that  immediate  evi- 
dence (although  without  prejudice  to  their  general 
certainty  referable  to  expenence,)  which  is  proper 
to  the  first  {the  maihenuUical  principles).  But  this 
may  be  better  judged  of  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
system  of  principles. 

The  table  of  the  categories  fumishea  us  with  quite 
the  natural  indication  for  the  table  of  principles, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  nothing  else  but  rules 
ibr  the  objective  use  of  the -former.  All  principles  of 
the  pure  understanding  are  these. 

Axioms 
of 

Intuition. 
II.  III. 

Anticipations  of  Analogies  of 

Perception.  Experience. 

IV. 

Postulates  of 

Empirical  Thinking 

in  general. 

I  have  chosen  these  denominations  with  attention, 
in  order  not  to  leave  unnoticed  the  distinction  in 
respect  of  the  evidence,  and  the  exercise  of  these 
principles.  But  it  will  soon  be  obvious,  that  in  what 
concerns,  as  well  the  evidence,  as  the  determination 
of  pheaomena  k  priori,  according  to  the  categories  of 
quantity  and  quality  (provided  we  pay  attention  only 
to  the  form  of  the  latter,)  the  principles  of  these  con- 
siderably differ  therein  from  the  two  others ;  since 
the  first  are  capable  of  an  intuitive,  and  the  latter  of 
merely  a  discursive,  although  on  both  hands  of  a 
complete,  certwity.  I  will  therefore  name  the  for- 
mer the  mathematical,  the  latter  the  dynamical  prin- 
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ciples.*  But  it  ia  to  be  obserred  particularly,  that  I 
here  have  in  view  just  as  little  the  piinciples  of  the 
mathematics  in  the  one  case,  as  the  principles  oi 
universal  (physical)  dynamics  in  the  other — ^but  only 
those  of  die  pure  underssuiding,  in  relation  to  the 
internal  sense,  (without  distinction  of  the  therein 
given  representations,)  whereby  the  former  jointly 
receive  Uieir  possibility.  I  sdSix  a  name  to  these 
therefore  more  in  consideration  of  their  application, 
than  on  account  of  their  content,  and  now  proceed 
to  their  examination,  in  the  allotted  order  in  which 
they  are  represented  in  the  table. 

I. 

AXIOMS  OF  mruiTiON. 

THEIR    PRINCIPLE    IS — THAT    ALL    INTUITIONS    ABE 

EXTENSIVE    QVANTITIBB. 

PROOF. 

All  phenomena  contain,  according  to  form,  an 
intuition  in  space  and  time,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  of  them  k  priori.  They  can,  there- 
fore, not  be  apprehended  otherwise,  that  is,  received 
into  empirical  couBciousness,  than  through  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  diverse,  whereby  the  representations  of 
a  determined  space  or  time  are  generated ;  that  is, 

*  All  eo^^uuetie»  (cotqunctia)  is  eitlwr  tou^aiilbm  (oompaaitio)  or  tommiBm 
(nixo*}.  Tbe  fint  ii  the  ijrnthesii  of  Che  diTcrae,  of  what  doss  not  nteawi'ii^ 
Manff  to  (Hu  mtotlktr,  u,  for  example,  the  two  triuigle*  into  which  >  cqnuc  ia 
diTi^d  by  the  diagoiul,  do  not  belong  neoeiMHlr  to  each  other ;  and  moh  ii 
the  ■ynthecU  of  the  temogentma  in  eTeir  thing  which  on  be  eoiuidend 
—alJkimatieallf,  (which  >7Dtheaii  can  again  be  dirided  into  that  of  mffrrfotifn 
■nd  eoaUtion,  of  which  the  &nt  ii^  directed  to  arfoufw,  and  the  otiier  to 
fsfauf«e  qnantitiee).  The  second  cnqjanetian  (nenu)  ii  the  ajotheaii  of  die 
divene,  aa  far  ii  out  tUitp  mtemarily  ttlauft  to  mmilitr,—m»  for  exaaiple, 
•cddoDce  to  a  nbctance,  or  eSect  to  c*a«e, — eonaeqnenll;  la  repwaated  m> 
ktlerogenanu,  jet  coojoined  k  priori,  which  eonjnnctioQ  tince  it  ia  Dot 
voluntary,  I  therefore  oil  Jywaiwlc,  became  it  oonoema  the  coDJnncdoa  of  tlka 
ttitltnet  of  the  divwie,  (which  again  can  be  dinded  into  tbe  fkyiietl  coi^aiKtiaa 
of  phenomena  with  one  another, — and  into  the  ncfqiAyrieal,  (heir  conjonctioii 
in  the  tkcnltr  of  cognition  k  priori). 
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by  the  conjunction  of  the  homogeneous,  and  the 
cooBciouBness  of  the  synthetic  unity  of  tbis  diverse, 
(homogeneous) .  Nov  the  consciousnesB  of  the  diverse 
homogeneous  in  the  intuition  in  general,  so  far  as  the 
representation  of  an  object  is  thereby  first  possible, 
is  the  conception  of  a  quantity  (guant^.  Con- 
sequently, the  perception  itself  of  an  object  as 
phenomenon,  is  possible  only  by  means  of  the  same 
synthetical  unity  of  the  diverse  of  the  given  sensible 
intuition,  whereby  the  unity  of  the  junction  of  the 
diverse  homogeneous  is  thought  in  the  conception  of 
a  quantity, — that  is,  the  phenomena  are  all  quantities, 
and  in  fact  extensive  quantities,  inasmuch  as  they  must 
be  represented  as  intuitions  in  space  and  time,  through 
the  same  synthesis  as  that  whereby  space  and  time 
are  determined  in  general. 

I  call  that  extensive  quantity,  in  which  tbe  repre- 
sentation of  the  parts  renders  possible  the  represen- 
tation of  the  whole,  (and  consequently  necessarily 
precedes  it.)  I  can  represent  to  myself  no  line,  how- 
ever small  it  may  be,  without  drawing  it  in  thought, 
that  is,  without  generating  from  one  point  all  the  parts 
one  after  another,  and  thereby  first  of  all  describing 
this  intuition.  The  same  also  takes  place  with  every 
portion,  even  the  smallest,  of  time.  I  think  to 
myself  therein  only  the  successive  progression  from 
one  moment  to  another,  where,  by  means  of  all  the 
portions  of  time  and  their  addition,  a  determinate 
quantity  of  time  finally  is  produced.  As  the  simple 
intuition  in  all  phenomena  is  either  space  or  time ;  each 
phenomenon  is  as  intuition  an  extensive  quantity, 
(because  only  through  successive  synthesis  from 
part  to  part  can  it  be  recognized  in  its  apprehen- 
sion.) All  phenomena  are  therefore  envisaged  already 
as  aggregates  (multitude  of  previously  given  parts), 
which  is  not  the  same  case  in  every  kind  of  quantity, 
but  only  in  those  which,  extensively  as  such,  are  repre- 
sented to  and  apprehended  by  us. 
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Upon  this  succesaiTe  synthesis  of  the  prodactiTe 
imsginatioD  in  the  generation  of  figures,  mathematics 
of  extension  (geometry)  ue  founded,  together  with 
their  axionu,  which  express  the  conditions  of  sensible 
intuition  k  priori  under  whidi  alone  the  schema  of  a 
pure  conception  of  the  external  intuition  can  take 
place ;  as,  for  example,  "  Between  two  points,  a 
straight  line  only  is  possible."  "Two  straight  lines 
include  no  space,  &c."  These  are  the  axioms  which 
properly  only  concern  quantities  (quanta)  as  such. 

But  as  to  what  concerns  quantity  (quantitas),  that 
is  to  say,  the  answer  to  the  question,  How  great 
something  is  ?  in  respect  of  this  there  are  nevertheless 
no  axioms  in  a  proper  sense,  although  many  of  these 
propositions  are  synthetical  and  immediately  colain 
(indemonstrabilia).  For  the  propositions  that  add  eren 
to  even  or  that  even  being  deducted  from  even  gives 
even,  are  analytical,  because  I  am  immediately  con- 
scions  of  the  'identity  of  the  generation  of  one  quan- 
tity with  another.  But  axioms  must  be  synthetical 
propositions  &  priori.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evident 
propositions  of  the  relationship  of  number  are  indeed 
absolutely  synthetical  but  not  general ;  as  for  instance 
those  of  geometry;  and  precisely  on  this  account 
also,  they  cannot  be  called  axioms,  but  only  formuhe 
of  numbers.  That  7  +  5  -  12  is  no  analytical  pro- 
position. For  I  do  not  think  number  12,  either  in  the 
representation  of  7  or  6,  or  in  the  representation  of 
the  junction  of  both.  (That  I  most  think  this  (numberj 
from  the  addition  of  the  two,  is  not  here  the  point — 
as  in  an  analytical  proposition  the  question  is  only 
whether  I  think  the  predicate  really  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  subject).  But  although  it  is  synthetical,  yet 
still  it  ii  only  an  individual  proposition.  So  far  as 
the  synthesis  of  the  homegeneous  (of  imities)  is  here 
looked  at  merely,  the  synthesis  can  only  take  place  in 
one  way,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  those  numbers 
afterwards  is  general.     If  I  say  that  by  means  of 
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three  lines,  two  of  i^ch  taken  together  are  greater 
than  the  third,  a  triangle  may  be  deBcribed,  I  have 
thus  here  the  mere  function  of  th^  productive  ima- 
gination, which  can  draw  the  lines  greater  or  smaller, 
and  likewise  let  them  meet  one  another  arbitrarily  at 
all  kinds  of  an^es.  On  the  contrary  the  number  7 
is  only  possible  in  one  way.  And  the  number  1 2  also, 
which  is  produced  by  the  synthesis  of  the  first  with  5, 
Such  propositions  we  must  therefore  not  term  axioms, 
(or  otherwise  there  would  be  an  infinity  of  them)  but 
formulse  of  numbers. 

This  transcendental  principle  of  the  mathematics 
of  phenomena  affords  to  our  cognition  k  priori  great 
extension.  For  it  is  this  alone  which  renders  pure 
mathematics,  in  their  whole  precision,  applicable  to 
objects  of  experience,  which  circumstance,  without 
th^  principle,  might  not  be  so  evident  of  itself,  and 
which  indeed  has  led  to  much  contradiction.  Phe- 
nomena  are  no  things  in  themselves.  Empirical  in- 
tuition is  only  possible,  by  means  of  the  pure  (of 
space  and  time),  consequently  that  which  geome- 
try says  of  the  latter,  is  valid  also  indisputably  of 
the  former,  and  the  pretence,  as  if  objects  of  the 
senses  need  not  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of  con- 
struction in  space,  (for  example,  to  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  lines  or  angles)  must  fall  to  the 
gronnd.  For  thereby  we  deny  to  space,  and  with 
it,  at  the  same  time  to  all  mathematics,  objective 
reality,  and  we  know  no  longer  why  and  how  far, 
these  may  be  apphed  to  phenomena.'  The  synthesis 
of  spaces  and  times,  as  the  essential  form  of  all  in- 
tuition, is  that  which  makes  possible  at  the  same 
time  the  apprehension  of  the  phenomenon — con- 
sequently every  ^eternal  experience — consequently 
also,  all  cognition  of  the  objects  thereof — and  that 
which  mathematics  manifests  in  the  pure  use  of  the 
former  {synthesia),  that  is  valid  also  necessarily  of  the 
latter.    All  objections  to  the  contrary  are  only  the 
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cavils  of  a  ialsely-taught  reason,  which  erroneouBly 
thinks  of  liberating  the  objects  of  the  senses  from  the 
formal  condition  .of  onr  sensibility,  and  represents 
them,  although  they  are  mere  appearances,  as  objects 
in  themselves  ^ven  to  the  understanding.  In  which 
case,  certainly,  nothing  at  all  &  priori,  consequently 
also  nothing  by  means  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  space, 
could  be  known  of  them,  and  the  sdence  which 
determines  these,  that  is  to  say,  geometry,  would 
itsdf  not  be  possible. 

n. 

ANTICIPATIONS    OF    PKaCEPTION. 

Their  principle  is — In  all  phenomena  the  real,  which 
is  an  object  of  sensation,  has  extensive  quantity,  that 
is  a  degree. 

PHOOF. 

Perception  is  the  empirical  consciousness,  that  is, 
such  a  one  as  that  wherein  sensation  is  at  the  same  time. 
Phenomena,  as  objects  of  perception,  are  not  pure 
(merely  formal)  intuition,  like  space  and  time,  (for 
these  cannot  be  perceived  at  all  in  themselves) .  They 
contain  in  themselves,  therefore,  besides  the  intuition, 
also  the  matter  for  an  object  in  general  (whereby  some- 
thing existing  in  space  or  in  time  is  represented),  that 
is,  the  real  of  the  sensation  as  mere  subjective  repre- 
sentation, through  which  we  can  be  conscious  only 
that  the  subject  is  affected,  and  which  we  refer  to  an 
object  in  general.  Now  a  gradual  change  from  empi- 
ncal  consciousness  to  pure  is  possible,  when  the  real 
thereof  entirely  disappears,  and  a  merely  formal  con- 
sciousness (k  priori)  of  the  diverse  in  space  and  time 
remains  over:  consequently  a  synthesis  likewise  of 
the  generation  of  the  quantity  of  a  sensation  from  its 
origin — the  pure  intuition  »  0  to  an  arbitrary  quantity 
of  it.    Now  as  sensation  in  itself  is  no  objective  repre- 
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sentation  at  all,  and  neither  the  intuition  of  space 
nor  of  time  is  met  with  in  it,  no  extensive  quantity 
indeed,  but  still  a  quantity,  will  belong  to  it  (and  in 
feci  by  means  of  tiie  apprehension  of  this,  in  which 
the  empirical  consciousness  in  a  certain  time,  from 
nothing  -  0  can  increase  to  its  given  measure  con- 
sequently on  intensive  quantity) — to  which  sensation, 
as  corresponding  to  all  the  objects  of  perception,  in 
as  far  as  this  contains  sensation,  intensive  quantity 
that  is  to  say,  a  degree  of  influence  over  sense,  must 
be  attributed. 

We  may  name  all  cognition,  whereby  I  can  k  priori 
know  and  determine  that  which  belongs  to  empirical 
cognition,  an  anticipation,  and  without  doubt  that 
ia  the  meanii^,  in  which  Epicurus  used  his  expression 
wecX'^if.  But  as  there  is  something  in  phesomema 
wnich  is  never  known  Jk  priori,  and  which  therefore 
also  constitutes  the  proper  difference  of  what  is  em- 
pirical, from  cognition  k  priori,  namely,  sensation,  (as 
matter  of  perception) ,  it  follows  that  this  is  properly 
that  which  cannot  at  all  be  anticipated.  On  the  con- 
trary we  might  term  the  pure  determinations  in  space 
and  time,  as  well  in  respect  of  the  form  as  of  quantity, 
anticipations  of  phenomena,  since  they  represent  that 
h  priori,  which  may  always  be  given  k  posteriori  in 
experience.  But  granted  that  there  is  still  something 
in  such  sensation,  as  sensation  in  general  (without  a 
particular  one  being  given,)  which  may  be  cognized  k 
priori,  this  would  deserve  to  be  called  anticipation  in 
an  extraordinary  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  strange 
to  anticipate  experience,  in  that  which  precisely  con- 
cerns the  matter  of  it,  and  which  we  can  only  derive 
from  itself.    And  yet  so  it  is  here  really. 

Apprehension  simply  by  means  of  sensation,  fills 
up  only  one  moment,  (if,  for  instance,  I  do  not  bring 
into  consideration,  the  succession  of  many  sensa- 
tions). As  something  in  the  phenomenon,  the  appre- 
hension of  .which  ia  no  successive  synthesis,  which 
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proceeds  from  parts  to  the  whole  representation,  it 
has  therefore  no  extensive  quantity.  The  want  of 
sensation  in  the  same  moment  would  represent  such 
as  void — consequently  -  0.  Now  that  which  in  the 
empirical  intuition  corresponds  to  sensation,  is  reality, 
(realitas  phcenomenon) ;  that  which  answers  to  the  want 
of  it,  is  negation,  -  0.  But  each  sensation  is  capable 
of  diminution,  so  that  it  can  decrease,  and  thus 
gradually  vanish  away.  Hence,  between  reality  in  the 
phenomenon,  and  n^;ation,  there  is  a  continual  con- 
nection of  many  possible  intermediate  sensations, 
the  difference  of  which  from  one  another,  is  always 
smaller  than  the  difference  between  the  given  one, 
and  zero,  or  total  negation.  That  is — the  real  in  the 
phenomenon  has  always  a  quantity,  but  which  is  not 
met  with  in  the  apprehension,  because  this  takes 
place  by  means  of  the  mere  sensation  in  an  instant, 
and  not  by  means  of  successive  synthesis  of  many 
sensations,  and,  consequently,  does  not  proceed  from 
the  parts  to  the  whole.  The  real  has  ^erdbre  cer- 
tainly a  quantity,  but  no  extensive  one. 

Now  I  name  that,  quantity,  intauive  quantity,  wfaidi 
is  apprehended  only  as  unity,  and  in  which  plurality 
only  can  he  represented  by  approximation  to  n^;ation 
—  0.  Therefore  reality  has  in  the  phenomenal,  in- 
tensive quantity,  that  is,  a  degree.  If  we  consider  this 
reality  as  cauae,  (whether  of  the  sensation  or  of 
another  reality  in  the  phenomenon,  as  kur  example, 
of  change),  we  call  the  degree  of  the  reality  as  caose, 
a  moment — as,  for  example,  the  moment  of  gravity — 
and  indeed  firom  this  reason,  that  the  degree  indicates 
only  the  quantity — the  ^prehension  of  which  is  not 
successive  but  instantaneous.  But  this  I  only  toodi 
now  incidentally,  as  I  have  nothing  at  present  to  do 
with  causality. 

Tims  every  sensation,  consequently  also  every 
reality  in  the  phenomenon,  however  small  it  may  be, 
has  a  degree,  that  is,  an  intensive  quantity,  whida 
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yet  may  always  be  diminished ;  and  between  reality 
i^d  negation,  there  is  a  continual  connexion  of  pos- 
sible realities  and  of  possible  smaller  perceptions. 
Every  colonr,  for  example  red,  has  a  degree,  which, 
however  small  it  may  be,  is  never  the  smallest,  and 
it  is  the  same  with  heat,  the  moment  of  weight,  &c. 
generally. 

The  property  of  quantities,  according  to  which  no 
part  of  them  is  the  smallest  possible  (no  part  simple) 
is  called  their  Contmuity. — Space  and  time  are,  quanta 
continua,  because  no  part  of  the  same  can  be  given, 
without  including  it  within  limits  (points  and  instants) , 
consequently,  only  in  such  a  manner  that  this  part 
itself  is  again  a  space,  or  a  time.  Space,  therefore, 
only  consists  of  spaces,  and  time  of  times.  Points 
and  instants  are  only  limits,  that  is,  mere  places  of 
their  limitation,  but  places  presuppose  always  those 
intuitions,  which  are  to  Umit  or  to  determine  them- 
selves, and  from  mere  places,  as  from  constituent 
parts  which  could  still  be  given  previous  to  space  or 
time,  neither  space  nor  time  can  be  compounded. 
Such  quantities  we  may  also  name  fiowing,  because 
the  synthesis  (of  the  productive  imagination)  in  their 
generation  is  a  progression  in  time,  the  continuity  of 
which  weioe  accustomed  particularly  to  indicate  by 
the  expression  oT  The -flowing  (flowing  along). 

Thus  all  phenomena  in  general  are  continuous 
quantities,  as  well  according  to  their  intuition  as 
extensive — as  according  to  their  mere  perception, 
(sensation  and  consequently  reality)  as  intensive 
quantities.  If  the  synthesis  of  the  diversity  of  the 
phenomenon  be  interrupted,  this  is  then  an  aggregate 
of  many  phenomena,'  and  not  properly  phenomenon  as 
a  quantum,  which  is  not  produced  by  means  of  the 
mere  continuation  of  the  productive  synthesis  of  a 
certain  kind,  but  by  the  repetition  of  an  ever  ceasing 
synthesis.  If  I  term  thirteen  dollars  a  quantum  of 
money,  I  denominate  it  so  far  correctly  that  I  thereby 
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understand  the  contents  of  a  mark  of  fine  silirer ; — 
which  undeniably  is  a  continuous  quantity,  in  which 
no  part  is  the  smallest,  but  each  part  could  make  a 
piece  of  money  which  would  always  contain  matter, 
for  still  smaller  pieces.  But  if  under  such  denomi- 
nation, I  understand  thirteen  round  dollars,  as  so 
many  coins,  (their  content  of  silver  may  be  what  you 
like,)  I  denominate  it  improperly  by  a  quantum  of 
dollars,  but  ou^t  to  call  it  an  aggregate,  that  is,  a 
number  of  pieces  of  money.  And  as  in  every  num- 
ber unity  must  still  lie  at  ^e  foundation,  the  pheno- 
menon is  as  unity  a  quantum,  and  as  such  always  a 
continuum. 

Now  if  all  phenomena,  considered  extensively  as  well 
as  intensively,  are  continuous  quantities,  then  the  pro- 
position also  that  all  change  (passage  of  a  thing  irom 
one  state  to  another)  is  continuous,  could  be  here  shewn 
easily  and  with  mathematical  evidence,  provided 
that  causality  did  not  lay  a  change  generally  entirely 
out  beyond  ihe  limits  of  a  transcendental  philosophy, 
and  presuppose  empirical  principles.  For  that  a 
cause  is  possible  which  alters  the  state  of  things — 
that  is,  determines  them  to  the  opposite  of  a  certain 
given  state — of  this  the  understanding  k  priori  gives 
us  no  information ;  not  merely  on  this  account  that  it 
does  not  see  the  possibility  thereof,  (for  this  insight  ia 
wanting  to  us  in  several  cognitions  h  priori,)  but 
because  the  changeableness  only  affects  certain  de- 
terminations of  phenomena,  which  experience  alone 
can  teach,  since  its  cause  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
unchangeable.  But  as  we  have  nothing  here  before  us 
of  which  we  can  make  use,  but  the  pure  fiindamental 
conceptions  of  all  possible  experience,  under  which 
there  must  be  nothing  at  all  empirioU,  we  cannot 
without  violating  the  unity  of  the  system  anticipate 
general  physics,  which  are  built  upon  certain  funda- 
mental experiences. 

We  are  not  nowever  wantii^  in  proofs  of  the  great 
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influence  which  this  our  principle  possesses  of  anti- 
cipating perceptioDS,  and«indeed  so  far  of  supplying 
the  want  of  them,  that  it  turns  the  holt  upon  all  the 
false  conclusions  which  might  thence  be  derived. 

If  all  reality  in  the  perception  has  a  degree,  be- 
tween that  and  the  negation,  an  infinite  gradation  of 
continually  less  and  less  degrees  takes  place,  and 
nevertheless  each  sense  must  have  a  determinate 
degree  of  receptivity  for  sensations,  then  no  percep- 
tion, consequently  also  no  experience,  is  possible, 
which  shows  a  total  want  of  all  real  in  the  pheno- 
menon, whether  immediate  or  mediate  (whatever  may 
be  the  round-about-way  in  which  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion),  that  is  to  say — there  can  never  be  deduced 
from  experience  a  proof  of  void  time  or  of  void  space. 
For  the  total  want  of  the  real  in  the  sensible  intuition 
can,  in  the  first  place,  not  itself  be  perceived ;  in  the 
second,  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  any  single  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  difference  of  the  degree  of  its 
reality,  nor  must  it  be  admitted  ever  in  explana- 
tion of  the  same.  For  even  if  the  whole  intuition 
of  a  determinate  space  or  time,  is  out  and  out 
real — that  is,  no  part  of  it  is  void — yet  since  each 
reality  has  its  degree,  which  in  the  unchanged  ex- 
tensive quantity  of  the  phenomenon  may  diminish 
through  infinite  steps  to  nothing  (to  the  void) ,  there 
must  be  infinite  different  degrees  with  which  space 
or  time  is  filled,  and  the  intensive  quantities  must 
be  able  to  be  less  or  greater  in  different  phenomena, 
although  the  extensive  quantity  of  the  intuition  is 
^e  flame. 

We  will  give  an  example  of  this.  Nearly  all  natural 
philosophers,  4is  they  perceive  a  great  difference  of 
the  quantity  of  matter  of  different  kinds  under  the 
lUte  volume,  (partly  through  the  moment  of  heaviness 
or  of  weight,  partly  through  the  moment  of  resistance 
towards  other  matter  in  motion)  hence  conclude 
with  one  accord,  that  this  volume  (extensive  quantity 
M   2 
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of  the  phenomenon)  must  in  all  mattter  although 
in  different  proportions,  be  void.  But  who  wodd 
ever  have  thought,  of  these  for  the  most  part 
mathematical  and  mechanical  natural  philosophera, 
that  they  grounded  this  their  conclusion  only  upon  a 
metaphysical  presupposition,  which  nevertheless  they 
pretend  so  much  to  avoid;  (?)  since  they  admit  that  the 
real  is  space,  (I  may  not  here  name  it  impenetrability 
or  weight,  because  these  are  empirical  conceptions] 
is  evert/  where  identical,  and  only  can  he  distinguished 
according  to  extensive  quantity,  that  is  to  multitude. 
To  this  presupposition  for  which  these  philosopherB 
could  have  no  foundation  in  experience,  and  which 
therefore  is  merely  metaphysical,  I  oppose  a  tran- 
scendental proof,  which  certainly  does  not  explain 
the  difference  in  the  filling  up  of  spaces,  hut  yet 
entirely  does  away  with  the  pretended  necessity  of 
that  presupposition,  of  being  imable  to  explain 
the  before-mentioned  difference  otherwise  than  by 
means  of  admitted  void  spaces — and  it  has  the 
merit  at  least  of  setting  the  understanding  at 
liberty  to  think  this  difference  also  in  another  way, 
in  case  the  physical  explanation  should  render  ao 
hypothesis  necessary  for  it.  For  as  we  see,  that 
alUiongh  two  like  spaces  may  be  completely  filled  by 
different  matters,  so  that  in  neither  of  them  there  is 
a  point  in  which  the  presence  thereof  is  not  to  be 
met  with,  yet  every  real  has  thus  in  the  same  quality 
its  degree  (of  resistance  or  of  weight),  which  without 
diminution  of  the  extensive  quantity  or  multitude, 
can  become  less  and  less  to  infinity,  before,  it  passes 
over  into  nothingness  and  disappears.  Thus  an  ex- 
pansion which  fills  a  space,  for  example,  caloric,  and 
in  hke  manner  every  other  reality  (in  the  phenomenon) , 
without  in  the  least  leaving  void  the  smallest  part  of 
this  space,  may  decrease  in  its  degrees  to  infinity,  and 
nevertheless  fill  the  space  with  these  lesser  degrees, 
just  as  well  as  another  phenomenon  with  greater.    My 
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intention  liere  is  by  no  means  to  maintain,  that  this 
really  is  so,  in  respect  to  the  difference  of  matter  ac- 
cording to  its  specific  gravity,  hut  only  to  show  from 
a  principle  of  the  pure  understanding,  that  the  nature 
of  our  perceptions  renders  such  a  mode  of  explana- 
tion possible,  and  that  we  admit  erroneoUBly  the  real 
of  the  phenomenon  as  equal  according  to  the  degree, 
and  only  different  according  to  aggregation,  and  the 
extensive  quality  of  the  same,  and  this  in  fact  pretend- 
edly  from  a  principle  of  the  understanding  k  priori. 

This  anticipation  of  perception  has,  however,  to  an 
inquirer  accustomed  to  what  is  transcendental,  and 
thereby  made  cautious,  always  something  remarkable 
about  it,  and  excites  some  doubt  in  some  respect 
to  it,  whether  the  understanding  can  anticipate  such 
a  synthetical  proposition,  as  that  is  of  the  degree  of 
all  reality  in  the  phenomena,  and  consequently  of  the 
possibUity  of  an  internal  di^rence  of  the  sensation 
itself,  if  we  make  abstraction  of  its  empirical  quality ; 
and  it  is  therefore  a  question  not  unworthy  of  solu- 
tion, bow  the  understanding  can  herein  decide  syn- 
thetically as  to  phenomena  h  priori,  and  can  in  fact 
anticipate  them  in  that  which  is  particular  and 
merely  empirical — that  is  to  say — in  what  concerns 
sensation. 

The  quality  of  the  sensation  is  alvrays  simply  em- 
pirical, and  cannot  at  all  be  represented  k  priori  (as  for 
example  colours,  taste,&c.).  But  the  reatwhich  corres- 
ponds to  sensations  in  general,  in  opposition  to  the  ne- 
gation<-0  represents  only  something,  the  conception 
of  which  contains  an  existence  in  itself,  and  signifies 
nothing  but  the  synthesis  in  an  empirical  conscious- 
ness in  general.  In  the  internal  sense  for  instance, 
the  empirical  consciousness  can  be  raised  from  0  to 
every  higher  degree,  so  that  this  extensive  quantity  of 
the  intuition  (for  example,  an  illuminated  surface) 
excites  as  great  sensation  as  an  aggregate  of  many 
other  surfaces  (less  illuminated)  together.     We  may 
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therefore  entirely  make  abstraction  of  the  extensive 
quantity  of  the  phenomenon,  and  yet  represent  to 
ouTselves  in  the  mere  sensation  in  one  moment  a 
synthesis  of  uniform  progression  from  0  to  the 
given  empirical  consciousness.  All  sensations  there- 
fore as  such,  are  indeed  ouly  given  k  posteriori, 
but  their  property,  that  they  have  a  degree,  can  be 
known  k  priori.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  can  know 
nothing  as  to  quantities  in  general,  except  a  single 
quality,  that  is  to  say,  continuity,  but  as  to  other 
qualities  (the  real  of  phenomena)  we  can  know  nothing 
further  k  priori,  except  the  intensive  quantity  of  the 
same, — namely  that  they  have  a  d^ree :  all  the  rest 
remains  consigned  to  experience. 

III. 

ANALOGIES    OF    BXFBBIBNCE. 

The  principle  of  these  is — ^Experience  is  only  pos- 
sible by  means  of  the  representation  of  a  necessary 
connexion  of  perceptions. 

PEOOF.  . 

Experience  is  an  empirical  cognition — that  is,  a 
cognition  which  determines  an  object  by  means  of 
perceptions.  It  is  therefore  a  synthesis  of  perceptiona 
which  itself  is  not  contained  in  the  perception,  but 
which  contains  the  synthetic  unity  of  the  (^versity  of 
these,  in  a  consciousness — ^which  unity  constitutes 
what  is  essential  in  a  cognition  of  the  ohjecis  of  the 
senses — that  is  to  say,  of  experience  (not  merely  of 
the  intuition  or  sensation  of  the  senses).  Now  in  ex- 
perience, the  perceptions  indeed  refer  to  one  another 
only  contingently,  so  that  no  necessity  for  their  con- 
nexion is  evident  from  the  perceptions  themselves, 
nor  can  be,  because  apprehension  is  only  a  composi- 
tion of  the  diversity  of  the  empirical  intuition— hut 
no  representation  of  the  necessity  of  the  conjoined 
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existence'of  the  phenomena  which  it  connects,  is  met 
with  in  space  and  time  in  that  apprehension.  But  as 
experience  is  a  cognition  of  objects  by  means  of  per- 
ceptions, the  relationsliip  in  the  existence  of  the 
diverse  consequently  is  to  be  represented  in  expe- 
rience, not  as  the  relationship  is  conjoined  in  time, 
but  as  it  is  objectively  in  time:  but  as  time  itself 
cannot  be  perceived,  .the  determination  thus  of  the 
existence  of  objects  in  time  can  only  take  place  by 
means  of  their  conjunction  in  time  in  general — con- 
sequently coily  by  means  of  k  priori  connecting  con- 
ceptions. And  as  these  always  carry  along  with  them 
at  the  same  time,  necessity — experience  is  thus  only 
possible  by  means  of  a.  representation  of  the  neces- 
sary connexion  of  perception. 

The  three  modi  of  time  are  perdurabilUy,  successian, 
'  and  co-exUtence.  Consequently  three  laws  of  all  the 
relationships  of  time  in  pbenomena,  whereby  to  each 
its  existence  in  respect  of  the  unity  of  time  can  be 
determined,  will  precede  all  experience,  and  first  of  all 
make  it  possible. 

The  general  principle  of  all  three  analogies,  rests 
npon  the  necessary  unity  of  apperception,  in  regard  of 
all  possible  empirical  consciousness  (of  perception)  m 
every  Ume — consequently,  as  sucb  unity  lies  at  the 
foundation  k  priori,  the  general  principle  rests 
upon  the  synthetical  unity  of  all  phenomena  accord- 
ing to  their  relationship  in  time.  For  the  original 
apperception  refers  to  the  internal  sense,  (to  the 
complex  of  all  representations)  and  indeed  to  its  form 
a  priori — that  is,  the  relationship  of  the  diverse  em- 
pirical consciousness  in  time.  Now  in  the  original 
apperception  all  this  diversity  is  to  be  united  accord- 
ing to  ite  relationships  of  time,  for  this  the  transcen- 
dental unity  of  the  same  a  priori  declares,  under  which 
all  stands  which  is  to  belong  to  my  (that  is  to  my  own) 
cognitions — consequently  which  can  be  an  object  as 
to  me.     This  synti^tical  uaity,  in  the  time-relationship 
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of  all.  perceptions,  which  is  determined  h  priori,  is 
therefore  the  law,  that  all  empirical  determinationB 
of  time  must  he  suhjected  to  rules  of  the  general  de- 
termination of  time — and  the  analogies  of  experience 
of  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat,  must  be  such  rules. 

These  principles  have  this  peculiar  to  them,  that 
they  do  not  consider  phenomena  nor  the  synthesis  of 
their  empirical  intuition,  but  merely  esnatence  and 
their  relationship  to  one  another  in  respect  of  this 
their  existence.  Now  the  mode  Id  which  something 
is  apprehended  in  the  phenomenon,  may  be  bo 
determined  k  priori,  that  the  rules  of  its  synthesis 
may  give  at  the  same  time  this  intuition  4  priori  in 
every  existing  empirical  example — that  is  to  say — 
thence,  operate  the  same.  But  the  existence  of  the 
phenomena  cannot  be  cognized  k  priori,  and  although 
we  might  in  this  way  succeed  as  to  concluding  upon 
an  existence,  yet  we  should  not  know  such  determi- 
nately,  that  is  to  say,  we  could  not  anticipate  that 
whereby  its  empiric^  intuition  differs  from  others. 

The  two  before-mentioned  principles,  which  I 
termed  mathematical,  in  consideration  of  this,  that 
they  authorized  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
phenomena,  refered  to  these  phenomena  according  to 
their  mere  possibility,  and  taught  how  they,  as  well 
according  to  their  intuition  as  to  the  real  of  their  per- 
ception, might  be  generated  conformably  to  the  rulea 
of  a  mathematical  synthesis — consequently,  numbers 
in  both  cases  may  be  used,  and  with  these,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  phenomenon  as  quantity.  Thus,  for 
example,  I  might  be  able  from  perhaps  200,000 
illuminations  of  tlie  moon,  to  compound  and  to  give 
determined  a  priori,  the  degree  of  the  sensations  <tf 
the  solar  hght,  that  is,  to  construct  it.  We  may 
therefore  call  the  first  principles  constitutive. 

It  must  be  quite  otherwise  with  such  as  are  to 
bring  the  existence  of  phenomena  under  rules  a 
priori.     For  as  this  existence  cannot  be  constructedi 
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they  will  only  reach  to  the  relationship  of  existence, 
and  not  he  able  to  famish  any  other  than  mere  re- 
gidaiiee  principles.  As  therefore  we  are  neither  to 
think  here  upon  axioms  nor  upon  anticipations,  pro- 
provided  a  perception  is  given  to  \ib  in  a  relationship 
of  time,  wiUi  respect  to  othera,  (though  undetermined) 
it  cannot  be  said  k  priori,  what  other  and  how  great 
a  perception,  but  how  it,  according  to  its  existence,  in 
this  mode  of  time,  is  necessanly  conjoined  with 
the  first.  Id  philosophy,  analogies  signify  something 
very  different  from  that  which  they  represent  in 
mathematics.  In  the  latter  they  are  formulEe,  which 
announce  equahty  of  two  relationships  of  quantity, 
and  at  all  times  constitutwe,  so  that  if  two  members 
of  a  proportion  are  given,  the  third  is  also  thereby 
given, — that  is,  can  be  constructed.  But  in  philoso- 
phy, the  analogy  is  not  the  equality  of  two  quanti- 
tatme  but  of  qualitatwe  relationships,  where  from  three 
^en  members,  I  can  cognize  ordy  and  give  k  priori 
the  rela4ion9hip  to  a  fourth,  but  not  this  fourth  mem- 
ber itself,  although  I  have  a  rule  how  to  Beek  for 
it  in  experience,  and  a  mark  to  discover  it  therein. 
An  analogy  of  experience  will  therefore  only  be  a  rule, 
according  to  which,  from  perceptions,  unity  of  ex- 
perience (not  the  perception  itself)  as  empirical  in- 
tuition in  general,  is  to  spring,  and  be  valid  as  a 
principle  of  objects,  (of  phenomena,)  not  constitutive, 
but  simply  regulative.  Just  the  same  will  hold  vaUd 
also  for  the  postulates  of  empirical  thought  in  general, 
which  together  concern  synthesis  of  the  pure  intuition, 
(form  of  the  phenomenon) — of  the  perception  (matter 
of  the  same) — and  of  experience,  (relationship  of  these 
perceptions) — namely,  that  they  are  only  regulative 
principles,  and  are  separated  from  the  mathematical 
which  are  constitutive,  not  only  indeed  in  the  certainty, 
which  is  fixed  in  both  k  priori,  but  in  the  mode  of 
evidence, — that  is,  in  the  intuitivity  thereof  (conse- 
quently also  in  the  demonstration). 
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But  what  has  >been  observed  of  all  syntbetictd  pik- 
ciples  and  must  here  be  particuiarly  remarked,  is 
this,  that  these  analogies  have  their  general  significa- 
tion and  validity,  not  as  principles  of  the  transcen- 
dental, but  merely  of  the  empirical  use  of  the  under- 
standing, and  consequently  can  only  he  demonstrated 
as  such ;  and  that  therefore  the  phenomena,  must  be 
subsumed,  not  under  the  categories  absolutely,  but 
only  under  their  schemata.  For  if  the  objects  to 
which  snch  principles  are  to  refer,  were  things  in  them- 
selves, it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  know  any 
thing  of  them  s3mtheticaUy  &  priori.  Now  they  are 
nothing  but  phenomena,  whose  complete  cognitioa, 
in  which  all  principles  &  priori  must  still,  at  last,  ever 
terminate,  is  only  possible  experience,  consequently 
such  can  have  for  their  object  nothing,  but  simply 
the  conditions  of  the  unity  of  the  empirical  cog- 
nition in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena.  But  thu 
is  only  thought  in  the  schema  of  the  pure  conception 
of  the  understanding,  of  the  unity  of  which  as  of  a 
Bynthesis  in  general,  the  category  contains  the  func- 
tion restricted  by  no  sensible  condition.  We  shall 
therefore  be  juaHfied  by  means  of  these  principles, 
in  joining  together  phenomena  according  to  an  andogy 
only,  with  the  logical  and  general  unity  of  conceptions, 
and  therefore  make  use  indeed  of  the  category  in  the 
principle  itself,  but  in  operation  (the  application  to 
phenomena)  we  shall  set  alongside,  the  schema  of  this 
category  as  the  key  to  its  use  in  place  of  the  one,  or 
rather  of  the  other,  as  restrictive  condition  under 
the  title  of  a  formula  of  the  first. 

A. 

FIRST  ANALOGY. 

PRINCIPLE   or   THB    PBEDURABILITY  OF  SUBSTANCE. 

In   all  change   of  phenomena,    the   substance  is 
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permanent,  and  its   quantum  in  mature  is  neither 
diminished  nor  increased. 


All  phenomena  are  in  time,  in-wbichaHsubstratmn, 
(as  permanent  form  of  the  internal  intuition),  co-exUt- 
mce  as  well  as  suceeaaion  alone  can  be  represented. 
Time,  therefore,  in  which  all  change  of  phenomena  is 
to  be  thought,  remains  and  ohangea  not,  because  it  is 
that  in  which  suocession  and  co-existence  can  be 
represented  only  as  determinations  thereof.  Now  time 
cannot  be  perceived  of  itself.  In  the  objecte  of  per- 
ception, therefore,  that  is,  in  the  phenomena,  the 
si^tratum  must  be  met  with,  which  represents  time 
in  general,  and  in  which  all  change  or  co-existence  can 
be  perceived  by  means  of  the  relationship  of  phe- 
nomena to  this  substratum  in  the  apprehension. 
Bat  substance  is  the  substratum  of  aU  that  is  real — 
that  is,  all  belonging  to  the  exkteoce  of  things,  in 
which  substance,  all  which' oppertainB  to  existence  can 
be  thought  only  asdetennination.  Consequently  the 
permanent,  wherewith  in  relation  all  tlme-relation- 
^ps  of  phenomena  can  alone  be  determined,  is  the 
substance  in  the  phenomenon — that  is,  the  real 
thereof— which  as  substratum  of  all  change  always 
remains  the  same.  As  this  substance  therefore  can- 
not chimge  in  existence,  neither  can  its  quantity  in 
nature  be  augmented  nor  diminished. 

Onr  apprehension  of  the  diversity  of  the  phenomenon 
is  always  successive,  and  therefore  ever  changing.  We 
can  consequently  thereby  alone  never  determine 
whether  this  diverse  as  object  of  experience  is  co- 
existent or  successive,  when  something  does  not  lie 
at  its  foundation,  which  always  is, — ^t  is  to  say, 
something  fixed  and  permanent,  of  which  all  change 
and  co-existence  are  nothing  but  so  many  kinds  (modi 
of  time)  in  which  the  permanent  exists.  Only  in  the 
permanent  are  the  relationships  of  time  hence  possible, 
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(for  BimultaneousnesB  and  succession  are  the  only 
relationships  in  time,)  that  is — the  permanent  is  that 
substratum  of  the  empirical  representation  of  time 
itself,  in  which  aU  determination  of  time  is  alone 
possible.  Permanence  expresses  in  general  time,  as  the 
constant  correlative  of  all  existence  of  phenomena — of 
all  change  and  of  all  concomitance.  For  change  cod- 
cems  not  time  itself,  hut  only  phenomena  in  time,  (as 
co-existence  is  not  a  modus  of  time  itself,  as  in  which 
no  parts  at  all  are  contemporaneous  but  ail  are  succes- 
aive) .  If  we  would  attribute  to  time  itself,  Bucceasion, 
we  must  think  another  time  still,  in  which  this  suc(^- 
■ion  was  possible.  By  means  of  the  permanent  alone, 
the  existence  acquires  in  different  parts  in  the  sncces- 
sive  series  of  time,  a  quantity,  which  we  call  duratum. 
For  in  the  mere  succession  alone,  existence  is  ever 
TBnishing  and  beginning,  and  has  never  the  least 
quantity.  Without  this  permanent,  therefore,  there  is 
no  relation  of  time.  Now  time  cannot  be  perceived  in 
itself — ^therefore  thia  permanent  in  phenomena  is 
the  substratum  of  all  determination  of  time,  conse- 
quently also,  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  all 
synthetical  unity  of  the  perceptions — that  is,  of  expe- 
rience,— and  in  thia  permanent,  all  existence  and  all 
change  in  time  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  modus  of 
the  existence  of  that  which  remains  and  perseveres. 
Hence  in  all  phenomena,  the  permanent  is  the  object 
itself — that  is,  the  substance  (Phenomenon) ;  but  all 
that  which  change  or  can  change,  belongs  only  to 
the  modi  in  which  this  substance  or  substances 
exist, — consequently  to  their  determinations. 

I  find  that  at  all  periods,  not  only  the  philosopher, 
but  even  the  common  understanding,  has  always  pre- 
supposed this  permanence,  as  a  substratum  of  all 
change  of  phenomena,  and  likewise  will  ever  admit  it 
as  indubitable— only  that  the  philosopher  expresses 
himself  upon  the  point  more  definitely,  inasmuch  as  be 
says— that  in  all  changes  in  the  world,  the  substance 
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remains,  and  only  the  accidents  change.  But  I  meet 
no  where  with  an  attempt  even  at  a  proof  of  this  so 
synthetical  a  proposition — nay,  it  stands  only  rarely, 
though  it  is  fit  that  it  shoiild,  at  the  head  of  the  pure 
and  entirely  k  priori  existing  laws  of  nature.  Indeed 
the  proposition,  that  the  substance  is  permanent,  is 
tautological.  For  this  permanence  merely,  is  the 
reason  why  we  apply  the  category  of  sul^tauce  to 
the  phenomenon,'  and  we  must  have  shown  that  in 
all  phenomena  there  is  something  permanent,  in 
which  the  changeable  is  nothing  but  the  determina- 
tion of  its  exbtence.  But  as  such  a  proof  is  never 
df^matical,  that  is,  can  never  be  deduced  from  con- 
ceptions, inasmuch  as  it  concerns  a  synthetical  pro- 
poution  k  priori,  and  it  was  never  thought  as  to  this, 
that  such  propositions  are  only  valid  in  reference  to 
possible  experience,  and  consequently  also  can  only 
be  shown  by  means  of  a  deduction  of  the  possibility 
of  the  last,  it  is  thus  no  wonder,  although  in  fact 
this  (proof  of  the  proposition)  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  experience,  (since  we  feel  the  want  of  it  in  em- 
pirical cognition),  that  it  never  has  been  demonstrated. 
A  philosopher  was  asked  :  how  much  does  smoke 
wei^  ?  He  answered :  subtract  from  the  weight  of  the 
burnt  wood,  the  weight  of  the  remaining  ashes,  and 
you  have  the  weight  of  smoke.  He  presupposed  there- 
fore as  undeniable,  that  even  in  fire,  matter,  (substance) 
does  not  diminish,  but  only  that  the  form  of  it  imder- 
goes  a  change.  Just  so  was  the  proposition — "  from 
nothing  comes  nothing,"  only  another  consequential 
proposition  from  the  principle  of  permanence,  or 
rather  of  the  everlasting  existence  of  the  subject  proper 
to  phenomena.  For,  if  that  in  the  phenomenon  which 
we  call  substance  is  to  be  the  substratum  proper  of  all 
detennination  of -time,  so  must  all  existence  in  the 
past  as  well  as  in  the  future  time,  be  thereby  able  to 
be  determined  singly  and  alone.  Consequently,  we 
can  only  give  the  name  of  substance  to  a  phenome- 
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non  for  this  reason,  that  we  presuppose  its  exiBtaue 
in  all  tisae,  whicb  is  not  ever  weU  expressed  by  the 
word  permaneoce,  because  this  refers  more  to  future 
time.  But  the  internal  necessity  to  persevere  is  yet 
inseparably  conjoined  with  the  necessity  always  to 
have  been,  and  the  expression  may  therefore  remain. 
Qit/ni  de  nihilo  nikU—in  rtihil  non  nil  posst  reverH, — 
were  two  propositions,  which  the  ancients  connected 
inseparably,  and  which  we  separate  now  occasionally 
from  a  misunderstanding,  since  we  represent  to  oor- 
selves,  that  they  relate  to  things  in  themselves,  and 
that  the  first  might  he  opposed  to  the  dependence  cA 
the  world  upon  a  supreme  cause  (even  according  to 
its  substance,) — which  apprehensltm  is  unnecessary, 
because  the  question  here  is  only  as  to  phenomena, 
in  the  field  of  experience,  whose  unity  would  never 
be  possible,  if  we  allowed  new  things  (according  to 
the  substance)  to  arise.  For  then  that  would  disap- 
pear which  alone  can  represent  the  unity  of  time, — 
namely,  the  identity  of  the  substratum,  as  that  by 
which  all  change  alone  has  absolute  unity.  This 
permanence  is  however  still  nothing,  further  th^  the 
mode  of  representing  to  ourselves  the  existence  of 
things  (in  the  phenomenon). 

The  determinations  of  a  substance,  which  are 
nothing  else  but  its  particular  modes  of  existing,  ara 
termed  acddents.  They  are  always  real,  inasmudi  as 
they  concern  the  existence  of  the  substance,  (nega- 
tions are  only  determinations  which  express  the 
□on-existence  of  something  in  the  substance).  Now 
if  we  attribute  a  particular  existence  to  this  real  in 
the  substance,  (for  example,  to  motion  as  an  accidrat 
of  matter),  we  term  the  existence,  inherence,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  existence  of  substance,  which  is 
called  subsistence.  But  hence  many  mi^-conceptioafi 
uise,  and  it  is  more  exactly  and  correctly  expressed, 
when  we  denote  the  accident  only,  through  the  man- 
ner by  which  the  existence  of  a  substance  is  posi- 
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tively  determined.  However,  it  is  still  unavoidable, 
by  virtue  of  the  conditions  of  the  logical  use  of  our 
understanding,  as  it  were  to  separate,  whilst  the  sub- 
stance remains,  that  which  in  the  existence  of  a 
substanoe  can  change,  and  to  consider  this  in  reference 
to  the  permanent  proper,  and  the  radical — conse- 
quently therefore,  this  category  remains  under  the  title 
of  relationships,  more  as  their  condition,  than  that 
it  itself  contains  a  relationship. 

Now  upon  this  permanence  is  founded  also  the 
correction  of  the  conception  of  change.  Origin  and 
extinction  are  not  changes  of  that  which  arises  or 
finishes.  Change  is  a  mode  of  existence  which 
follows  upon  another  manner  of  existing  of  the  self- 
same object,  consequently  all  that  changes  is  per- 
manent, and  its  state  only  varies.  As  such  chiuige 
therefore  only  affects  the  detenninationB  which  may 
either  cease  or  begin,  we  may  state  in  a  somewhat 
seemingly  paradoxical  expression,  that  only  the  per- 
manent (the  substance)  is  changed — that  the  mutable 
undergo^  no  change, — only  an  alteration,  as  some 
determinations  cease,  and  otiiers  commence. 

Change  can  therefore  only  be  perceived  in  sub- 
stances, and  neither  origin  nor  extinction,  absolutely, 
can  be  at  all  a  possible  perception  unless  it  regard 
simply  a  determination  of  the  permanent,  because  this 
very  permanent  itself  renders  possible  the  representa- 
tion of  the  passage  irom  one  state  to  the  oUier,  and 
from  non-being  to  being,  which  consequently  could 
only  be  cognized  empirically,  as  varying  determina- 
tions of  that  which  persists.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
something  absolutely  begins  to  be,  you  must  have 
a  point  of  time  in  which  it  was  not.  But  whereon 
will  you  fix  this,  if  not  to  that  which  already  exists  ? 
For  a  void  time — that  which  preceded — ^is  no  object  of 
perception — ^but  if  you  connect  this  origin,  to  things 
which  were  previously  and  lasted  up  to  that  which 
begins,    the  latter  is  only  a  determination  of  the 
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former,  as  the  permanent.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
with  extiDCtion,  for  this  pre-supposes  the  empirical 
representation  of  a  time,  when  there  is  no  longer  a 
phenomenon. 

Substances  (in  the  phenomenon)  are  the  substrata 
of  all  determinations  of  time.  The  origin  of  some  and 
the  extinction  of  others  of  the  same,  would  annihilate 
even  the  only  condition  of  the  empirical  unity  of 
time,  and  phenomena  would  then  refer  to  two  times, 
in  which  the  existence  would  flow  abreast,  which  is  ab- 
surd— for  there  is  but  one  time ;  in  which  all  different 
times  must  he  placed,  not  together,  hut  in  succession. 

Permanence  is  thus  a  necessary  condition  mider 
which  alone  phenomena,  as  things  of  objects,  are 
determinable  in  a  possible  experience.  But  as  to 
what  may  be  the  empirical  criterium  of  this  necessary 
permanence,  and  with  this,  of  the  substantiality  of 
phenomena,  the  sequel  will  afford  us  an  opportunity 
of  remarking  what  is  necessary. 

B. 

SECOND    ANALOGY. 

PEINCIPLB    OF    THE    SUCCESSION    OF   TIME    ACC0BDIN6 

TO    THE    LAWS    OF    CAUSALITY. 

All  changes  occur  according  to  the  law  of  the  con- 
nexion of  cause  and  effect. 

PROOF. 

(The  preceding  principle  has  shown  that  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  succession  of  time,  are  only 
changes,  that  is,  that  they  are  a  successive  being  and 
non  being  of  the  determinations  of  the  substance 
which  there  persits,  consequently  the  being  of 
the  substance  itself  which  follows  upon  its  non 
being,  or  the  non  being  of  the  same  which  follows 
upon  its  existence — in  other  words,  that  the  origJQ 
or  extinction  of  the  substance  itself  does  not  take 
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place.  This  might  also  have  been  thus  expressed — all 
alteration  fsHcceavumJ  of  phenomena  is  change  only;  for 
origin  or  extinction  of  the  suhstance  are  no  changes 
thereof,  because  the  conception  of  change  pre- 
supposes the  self-same  subject  as  existing  with  two 
opposite  determinations — consequently  as  permanent. 
— (After  this  preface  the  proof  succeeds). 

I  perceive  that  phenomena  follow  one  upon  another, 
that  is,  that  a  state  of  things  is  in  one  time,  the  con- 
trary whereof  was  in  the  former  state.  I  connect 
therefore  properly  two  perceptions  in  time.  Now 
connexion  is  no  work  of  the  mere  sense  and  of 
intuition,  but  is  here  the  product  of  a  synthetical 
faculty  of  the  imagination,  which  determines  the 
internal  sense,  in  respect  of  the  relationship  of  time. 
But  this  (imaginaiion)  can  conjoin  the  two  mentioned 
states  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  the  one  or  the 
other  precedes  in  time— for  time  cannot  in  itself 
be  perceived,  and  in  reference  to  it,  what  precedes 
and  what  follows,  can  be  determined  as  it  were  em- 
pirically, in  the  object.  I  am  therefore  only 
conscious,  that  my  imagination  sets  one  before  and 
the  other  after,  not  that  in  the  object  the  one  state 
precedes  the  other, — or  in  other  words,  through  mere 
perception,  the  objective  relationship  of  successive 
phenomena  remains  undetermined.  Now  in  order 
that  these  may  be  known  as  determined,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  states  must  be  so  thought,  that 
thereby  it  is  determined  as  necessary,  which  of  the 
same  must  be  placed  before  and  which  after,  and  not 
conversely.  But  the  conception  which  carries  with  it 
a  necessi^  of  synthetic  unity,  can  only  he  a  pure 
conception  of  the  understanding,  which  does  not  lie 
in  the  perception ;  and  that  is  here  the  conception  of 
Uie  relationship  of  cause  and  effect,  whereof  the  former 
determines  the  latter  in  time,  as  the  consequence,  and 
not  as  something  which  might  simply  precede  in  the 
imi^lination,  (or  not  generally  he  perceived).    Only 
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therefore  by  thia,  that  we  subject  the  snccession  ti 
phenomema,  consequently  all  change  to  the  law  of 
causality  is  experience  itself,  that  is,  empirical  cog- 
nition of  them  possible,  consequently  they  are  only 
themselves  possible  as  objects  of  experience,  according 
to  this  same  law. 

The  apprehension  of  the  diverse  in  the  phenomena 
is  always  successive.  The  representations  of  parts 
follow  upon  each  other.  Whether  these  likevise 
follow  one  another  in  tbe  object,  is  a  second  point 
of  reflection,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  first. 
Now  we  may  certmnly  term  object  every  thing,  and 
in  fact  every  representation,  so  far  as  we  are  conscious 
of  it,  but  what  this  word  fobjectj  may  mean  as  to 
phenomena,  not  so  far  as  they  (as  repreBentations) 
are  objects,  but  only  so  far  as  they  indicate  an 
object,  is  of  deeper  investigation.  So  far  as  they  are 
only  representations,  and  at  the  same  time  objects 
of  consciousness,  they  are  not  at  all  distinguished 
from  the  apprehension,  that  is,  from  the  reception 
into  the  synthesis  of  the  imagination,  and  we  must 
therefore  say,  the  diversity  of  the  phenomena  is  always 
generated  successively  in  the  mind.  If  phenomena 
were  things  in  themselves,  no  man  could  comprehend 
from  the  succeBsion  of  the  representations  of  their 
diversity,  how  this  could  be  conjoined  in  the  object 
For  we  have  still  only  to  do  with  our  representations, 
— how  things  may  be  in  themselves  (without  reference 
to  representations  whereby  they  affect  us)  is  wholly 
out  of  our  sphere  of  cognidon.  Now  althou^ 
phenomena  are  not  things  in  themselves,  and  never- 
theless still  are  the  only  things  which  can  be  given  to 
us  for  cognition,  I  am  to  show  what  kind  of  con- 
junction in  time  belongs  to  the  diverse  in  the  phe- 
nomena themselves,  whilst  that  the  representation 
of  this  diverse  is  always  successive  in  the  appre- 
hension. Thus,  for  example,  the  ^prehension  of 
the  diversity  in  the  phenomena  of  a  house  wbidi 
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stands  in  face  of  me  is  succeBsive.  Now  the  question 
is,  whether  the  diversity  of  this  house  ie  also  successive 
in  itself, — which  certainly  no  one  will  grant.  But 
so  soon  again  as  I  raise  my  conceptions  from  an 
object  to  the  transcendental  meaning,  the  house  is 
nothing  at  all  in  itself,  but  only  a  phenomenon, — that 
is,  a  representation,  whose  transcendental  object  is 
unknown.  What  then  dc  I  understand  by  the 
question,  How  the  diversity  in  the  phenomenon  itself 
(which  yet  is  nothing  in  itself)  can  be  united?  In 
this  case,  that  which  lies  in  the  successive  apprehen- 
sion is  considered  as  representation,-  but  the  phe- 
nomenon which  is  given  to  me,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  complex'  of  these  repre- 
sentations, as  the  object  thereof — with  which  my 
conception,  which  I  deduce  from  the  representa- 
tions of  the  apprehension,  is  to  accord.  We  soon 
see  that,  since  accordance  of  the  cognition  with  the 
object  is  truth,  it  here  only  can  he  enquired  into, 
conceming  the  formal  conditions  of  empirical  truth  ; 
and  phenomenon,  m  counter-relationship  with  the 
representations  of  apprehension,  can  only  thereby 
be  represented  as  the  object  of  these  different 
therefrom,  provided  it  is  subjected  to  a  rule,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  every  other  apprehension,  and 
renders  necessary  a  sort  of  conjunction  of  the 
diverse.  That  in  the  phenomenon  which  contains 
the  condition  of  this  necessary  rule  of  the  apprehen- 
sion, is  the  object. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  our  problem. — 7%at  some- 
thii^  happens,  that  is,  that  someUiing  is,  or  a  state 
is  which  was  not  previously,  cannot  be  admitted 
empirically,  where  a  phenomenon  does  not  precede 
which  contains  this  state  in  itself,  for  a  reality  which 
follows  upon  a  void  time,  consequently  an  origin 
previous  to  which  no  state  of  things  has  preceded, 
can  be  just  as  little  apprehended  as  the  void  time 
itself.  £very  apprehension  of  an  event  is  therefore 
N  2 
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a  perception  which  follows  upon  another.  But 
since  this  is  the  same  in  ah  synthesis  of  the  appre- 
hension, as  I  have  before  shown  in  the  phenomenon 
of  a  house,  it  does  not'  thereby  differ  at  all  from 
others.  But  I  remark  also,  that  if  in  a  phenontenoD 
which  contains  an  event,  I  call  the  preceding  situa- 
tion  of  the  perception.  A,  and  the  following,  B, — B 
can  only  follow  A  in  the  apprehension,  whilst  the 
perception  A  cannot  follow  B,  but  only  precede  it. 
I  see,  for  example,  a  vessel  driving  down  the  stretun 
— my  perception  of  its  situation  lower  down  f<^ows 
upon  my  perception  of  this  higher  up  the  course  o( 
the  river,  and  it  is  impoBsible  that  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  phenomenon,  the  vessel  should  be  first 
perceived  lower  down,  and  afterwards  higher  up  the 
stream.  The  order  in  the  succession  of  perceptions 
in  the  apprehension  is  in  this  case  therefore  deter- 
mined ;  and  to  this,  the  latter  CapprehengionJ  is  bound. 
In  the  previous  example  of  a  house,  my  perceptions 
might  begin  in  the  apprehension  from  its  rcmf,  and 
finish  with  the  foundation,  but  also  they  might  begin 
from  below  and  terminate  above,  and  likewise  appre- 
hend the  diversity  of  the  empirical  intuition  to  the 
right  or  the  left.  In  the  series  of  these  perceptions 
there  was  therefore  no  determinate  order,  which 
.  made  it  necessary  when  I  must  begin  in  the  appre- 
hension, in  order  to  conjoin  empirically  the  diverse. 
But  this  rule  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  perception 
of  that  which  happens,  and  it  makes  the  order  of 
succeeding  perceptions  (in  the  apprehension  of  this 
phenomenon)  necessary. 

I  must  therefore  in  our  case  derive  the  subjedive 
saccesnon  of  the  apprehension  from  the  o^ective 
succession  of  phenomena,  inasmuch  as  otherwise  the 
first  of  these  is  wholly  undetermined,  and  dis- 
tinguishes no  one  phenomenon  from  another.  Alone 
this  shows  nothing  of  the  connexion  of  the  diverse. in 
the  object,    since  it  is  quite  voluntary.     The  last 
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'Collective  succession)  will  consist  in  the  order  of  the 
diversity  of  the  phenomenon,  according  to  which  the 
apprehension  of  the  one  thing  (what  happens)  follows 
upon  that  of  the  other  (what  precedes)  according  to  a 
Rule.  Only  thereby  can  I  be  justified  in  saying  of 
the  phenomenon  itself,  and  not  simply  of  my  appre- 
hension ;  that  in  the  first  a  succession  is  to  be  met 
with — which  means  this — that  I  cannot  place  the 
apprehension  otherwise  than  exactly  in   this    sue- 


According  to  such  a  rule,  therefore,  in  that  which 
in  general  precedes  an  event,  the  condition  for  a  rule 
must  lie,  according  to  which  this  event  follows  always 
and  necessarily,  but  conversely  I  cannot  go  back 
again  from  the  event,  and  determine  (through  appre- 
hension,) that  which  precedes.  For  from  the  suc- 
ceeding point  of  time,  no  phenomenon  goes  back 
ag^  to  the  preceding  one,  but  still  it  refers  to  some 
preceding  one — on  the  contrary,  from  a  given  time 
the  progress  to  a  determinate  succeeding  one  is  ne- 
cessary. Consequently,  since  that  which  follows  is 
something,  I  must  refer  it  to  something  else  in 
general  which  precedes,  and  whereupon  it  follows 
according  to  a  rule — that  is  necessarily :  so  that  the 
event  as  the  conditioned,  afifords  secure  indication  of 
some  condition, — but  this  {the  condition)  determines 
the  event. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  nothing  precedes  an  event 
according  to  which  such  must  follow  agreeably  to  a 
rule,  the  whole  succession  of  the  perception  were 
thus  only  in  the  apprehension,  that  is  merely  subjec- 
tively, but  thereby  not  at  all  objectively  determined, 
which  strictly  must  he  the  preceding  thing,  and 
which  the  succeeding  thing  in  the  perceptions.  We 
should  in  such  a  way  only  have  a  play  of  representa- 
tions which  did  not  refer  at  all  to  any  object,  that 
is,  one  phenomenon  would  not  at  all  be  distinguished 
by  means  of  one  perception  from  every  other,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  relations  of  time,  because  the  suasesuon 
in  apprehending  is  every  where  one  and  the  same, 
and  Uierefore  there  is  nothing  in  the  phenomenon 
which  determines  it  in  such  a  way  that  a  certain  buc- 
cession  is  thereby  made  objectively  necessary.  I  shall 
therefore  not  say,  that  in  the  phenomenon  two  states 
follow  one  another,  but  only,  that  one  apprehenHon 
follows  upon  the  other,  which  is  something  merely 
subjective,  and  determines  no  object,  conseqaently 
cannot  be  valid  for  cognition  of  any  object  (even  not 
in  the  phenomenon). 

When  we  therefore  experience  that  something  hap> 
pens,  we  thereby  presuppose  always  that  something 
precedes,  whereupon  this  follows  according  to  a  role. 
For  without  this  I  should  not  say  of  the  object  that  it 
follows — because  the  mere  succession  in  my  appre- 
hension, if  it  is  not  determined  by  a  rule  in  reference 
to  something  which  precedes,  authorisra  no  succes- 
sion in  the  object.  It  therefore  always  happens  in 
respect  of  a  rule,  according  to  which  the  phenomena 
in  their  succession,  that  is,  as  they  happen,  are  deter- 
mined through  the  previous  state — that  I  make  my 
subjective  synthesis  (of  the  apprehension)  objective, 
and  merely  under  this  supposition  alone  is  the  expe- 
rience possible  of  something  which  happens. 

It  certainly  seems  as  if  this  contradicted  all  the 
observations  which  have  ever  been  made  as  to  the 
march  of  the  use  of  our  understanding,  according  to 
which  observations  we  only  have  been  led,  first  of  all 
by  means  of  the  perceived  and  compared  concordant 
successions  of  many  events  with  previous  pheno- 
mena, to  discover  a  rule  according  to  which,  certain 
events  always  follow  upon  certain  phenomena;  and 
thereby  have  been  first  induced  to  make  to  ourselves 
the  conception  of  cause.  Upon  such  a  footing,  tbb 
conception  would  be  merely  empirical,  and  the  rule 
which  it  fiimisbed,  that  every  thing  which  happens 
must  have  a  cause,  would  be  just  as  contingent  as  the 
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expmence  itself.  Its  generality  and  necessity  would 
be  then  only  feigned,  and  have  no  true  general 
validity,  since  they  would  not  be  k  priori,  but  only 
founded  upon  induction.  But  it  is  the  same  with  this 
as  with  other  pure  representations  k  priori,  (for 
example,  space  and  time,)  which  we  alone  can 
deduce  from  experience  as  clear  conceptions  on  this 
account,  that  we  have  placed  them  in  experience, 
and  perfected  sucb  consequently  first  bymeans  of  them. 
Certainly  the  logical  clearness  of  this  representation 
of  a  rule  determining  the  series  of  events,  as  of  a 
conception  of  cause,  is  then  only  possible,  if  we  have 
made  use  of  it  in  experience ;  but  a  regard  to  the 
same  role,  as  condition  of  the  synthetical  unity  of 
phenomena  in  time,  was  still  the  ground  of  experi- 
ence itself,  and  consequently  preceded  it  a  priori. 

The  point  is  therefore  to  show,  from  an  example, 
that  we  never  even  in  experience  attribute  to  an 
object  succession,  (as  to  an  event,  where  some- 
thing  happens  which  was  not  previously,)  and 
separate  it  from  the  subjective  succession  of  our 
apprehension,  but  when  a  nile  lies  at  the  foundation 
which  compels  us  to  observe  this  order  of  perceptions 
rather  than  another,— in  ^t,  that  this  necessity  is 
properly  that  which  first  of  all  renders  possible  the 
representation  of  a  succession  in  the  object. 

We  have  representations  within  us,  ofwhichalsowe 
may  be  conscious.  -But  this  consciousness  may  ex- 
tend ever  so  far,  and  be  ever  so  exact  and  particular, 
still  there  always  only  remains  representations, — that 
is,  internal  determinations  of  our  mind,  in  this  or 
that  relationship  of  time.  Now  how  do  we  arrive  at 
this,  that  we  set  an  object  to  these  representations, 
or  that  beyond  their  subjective  reality,  as  modifications, 
we  still  attribute  to  them  I  know  not  what  kind,  of  an 
objective  one?  Objective  meaning  cannot  consist 
in  the  relation  to  another  representation,  (of  that 
which  one  would  name  the   object,)    for  otherwise 
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the  question  renews  itself, — how  does  this  represea- 
tation  proceed  out  again  from  itself,  and  acquire  still 
objective  meaning  over  and  above  the  subjective, 
which  is  proper  to  it,  as  determination  of  the  state 
of  the  mind?  If  we  investigate  what  kind  of  new 
quality  the  relation  to  on  object  ^ves  to  our  represen- 
tations, and  what  is  the  dignity  that  they  thereby 
acquire,  we  then  find  that  it  does  nothing  more  than 
msdte  the  conjunction  of  the  representations  in  a  certain 
manner  necessary,  and  subject  them  to  a  rule  :  that 
conversely  only  from  this,  that  a  certain  order  is 
necessary  in  the  relationships  of  time  of  our  repre- 
sentations, is  objective  meaning  allotted  to  them. 

In  the  synthesis  of  the  phenomena,  the  diversity  of 
the  representations  follow  upon  one  another.  Now  no 
object  at  all  is  represented  by  this,  since  through  this 
successBion,  which  is  common  to  all  apprehension, 
no  one  thing  is  distinguished  from  another.  But  so 
soon  as  I  perceive,  or  previously  admit,  that  in  this 
succession  there  is  a  reference  to  a  preceding  state, 
from  which  the  representation  follows  according  to  a 
rule,  something  then  presents  itself  as  event  or  that 
there  happens;  that  is,  I  cognize  an  object  which  I  must 
place  in  time  in  a  certain  determinate  situation,  whidi 
cannot  be  allotted  to  it  otherwise  according  to  the 
previous  state.  If  therefore  I  perceive  that  some- 
thing happens,  there  is  contained,  in  the  first  place, 
in  uiis  representation,  that  something  precedes, 
because  in  the  very  relationship  to  this,  the  phenome- 
non obtains  its  relationship  of  time,  namely  of  existing 
according  to  a  preceding  time,  in  which  it  was  not. 
But  its  determinate  place  of  time  in  this  relationship 
it  can  only  thereby  receive,  because  in  the  preceding 
state  something  is  presupposed,  whereupon  it  always 
follows — that  is,  according  to  a  rule.  Whence  then  it 
results,  firstly  that  I  cannot  invert  the  series,  and  set 
that  which  happens  before  that  whereupon  it  fol- 
lows ;  secondly,  that  if  the  state  which  precedes  is 
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fixed,  this  determinate  event  inevitably  and  necessa- 
rily follows.  Thus  it  occurs  that  there  is  an  order  in 
our  representations,  in  which  the  present,  (so  far  as 
it  has  been)  gives  indication  as  to  some  preceding 
state,  as  a  correlative  although  yet  undetermined,  of 
tJiis  event  which  is  given — which  correlative  refers 
detenuinately  to  this  event  aa  its  consequence,  and  ' 
connects  it  with  itself  necessarily  in  the  series  of 
time. 

Now  if  it  is  a  necessary  law  of  our  sensibility, 
consequently  a  formal  condition  of  all  perceptions, 
that  the  preceding  time  necessarily  determines  the 
succeeding  (since  I  cannot  arrive  at  the  following, 
otherwise  than  by  means  of  the  preceding  time,)  it  is 
also  an  indispeneable  law  of  tke  empirical  representation 
of  the  series  of  time,  that  the  phenomena  of  past  time 
determine  every  existence  in  the  following,  and  that 
the  last  as  events,  do  not  take  place  except  so  far  as 
the  first  determine  for  them  their  existence  in  time — 
that  is  to  say,  fix  them  according  to  a  rule.  For  in 
phenomena  only  can  we  cognise  empirically  this  con- 
tinuity in  tke  coherence  of  times. 

To  alt  experience  and  the  possibility  of  it,  under- 
standing belongs ;  and  the  first  thing  which  it  does  for 
this,  is  not  that  it  makes  the  representation  of  an  object 
clear,  but  that  it  makes  the  representation  of  an  object 
in  general,  possible.  Now  this  occurs  only  in  this 
way,  that  it  transports  the  order  of  time  to  phenomena 
and  to  their  existence,  whilst  it  assigns  to  each  of  the 
same  as  succession,  in  respectof  preceding  phenomena 
an  k  priori  determinate  place  in  time,  without  which 
the  phenomenon  would  not  agree  with  the  time  itself, 
which  determines  to  all  its  parts  their  places  h.  priori. 
Now  this  determination  of  places  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  relationship  of  phenomena  to  absolute  time, 
(for  it  is  no  object  of  perception)  but  conversely,  the 
phenomena  must  determine  to  each  other,  their  places 
in    time    itself,     and    render    these    necessary   in 
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the  order  of  tune — that  is,  that  which  then  follows  or 
happens,  must,  according  to  a  general  rule,  follow 
upon  that  which  was  contained  in  the  previous  state — 
whence  arises  a  series  of  phenomena,  which,  hy 
means  of  the  understanding,  produces  and  renders 
necessary  the  self  same  order  and  constant  connexioD 
in  the  series  of  possible  perceptions,  as  is  met  with 
h  priori  in  the  form  of  the  internal  intuition  (time), 
wherein  all  perceptions  must  have  their  place. 

That  something  therefore  happens,  is  a  perception 
which  belongs  to  a  possible  experience,  which  becomes 
real  by  this,  provided  that  I  perceive  the  phenomenon 
as  determined,  according  to  its  place  in  time — conse- 
quently as  an  object,  which,  according  to  a  rule,  may 
fdways  be  found  in  the  connexion  of  perceptions. 
But  this  rule  of  determining  something  accordii^  to 
the  succession  of  time  is,  that  in  what  pre- 
cedes, the  condition  is  to  be  met  with  under  which 
the  event  always  (that  is  necessarily)  follows.  Con- 
sequently the  proposition  of  sufficient  reason  is  the 
principle  of  possible  experience,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
objective  cognition  of  phenomena,  in  respect  of  their 
relationships  in  the  succession  of  time. 

But  the  argument  for  this  proposition  rests  only 
upon  the  succeeding  moments.  To  all  empirical 
cognition,  the  synthesis  of  the  diversity  belongs  by 
means  of  the  imagination,  which  is  alway  successive, 
that  is  the  representations  always  succeed  one 
another  in  it.  But  the  succession  is  not  all  deter- 
mined in  the  imagination  according  to  order  (what 
qmst  precede  and  what  follow)  and  the  series  of  one 
of  the  consecutive  representations  may  be  taken  as 
weU  backwards  as  forwards.  But  if  this  synthesis  is  a 
synthesis  of  the  apprehension  (of  the  diversity  of  a 
given  phenomenon),  the  order  is  thus  determined  in 
the  object,  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  there  is  in  this 
an  order  of  the  successive  synthesis  which  determines 
an  object,  according  to  which  something  must  neces- 
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sorily  precede,  and  if  this  is  fixed,  the  other  must  ne- 
cessarily follow.  Therefore  if  my  perception  is  to  con- 
tain the  cognition  of  an  event,  as,  namely,  that  some- 
thing really  happens, — ^it  must  be  an  empirical  judg- 
ment in  which  we  think  that  the  succession  is  deter- 
mined; that  is,  that  it  presupposes  another  pheno- 
menon, according  to  time,  whereupon  it  follows 
necessarily,  or  according  to  a  rule.  On  the  contrary, 
if  I  suppose  the  preceding  thing,  and  the  event  does 
not  follow  thereupon  necessarily,  I  must  hold  it  only 
as  a  subjective  play  of  my  fancy,  and  if  1  represented 
to  myself  yet  something  under  it  as  objective,  I  must 
term  it  a  mere  dream.  Therefore  the  relationship  of 
phenomena  is  (as  of  possible  perceptions)  according  to 
which  the  succeeding  (what  happens)  is  determined 
by  means  of  something  preceding  necessarily,  ac- 
cording to  its  existence  and  to  a  rule  in  time,  con- 
sequently the  relationship  of  cause  to  effect — the 
condition  of  the  objective  validity  of  our  empirical 
judgments  in  respect  of  the  series  of  perceptions; 
consequently  of  their  empirical  truth,  and  therefore  of 
experience.  TTie  principle  of  the  causal-relationship 
in  the  succession  of  phenomena,  holds  therefore 
true  also  of  all  objects  of  experience,  (under  the  con- 
ditions of  succession)  since  this  principle  is  itself  the 
ground  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  experience. 

But  here  again  a  difficulty  manifests  itself  which 
must  be  obviated.  The  position  of  causai-coDnexion 
unongst  phenomena  is  limited  in  our  formula  to 
the  succession  of  their  series,  but  we  still  find  in 
the  use  of  the  same  position  that  it  also  suits  with 
their  concomitancy,  and  can  be  at  the  same  time 
cause  and  effect.  There  is,  for  instance,  warmth  in 
a  room,  which  cannot  be  met  with  in  the  open  air. 
I  look  about  for  the  cause  and  find  a  heated  stove. 
Now  this  stove  as  cause  with  its  effect  of  warmth  of 
the  room,  are  co-existent,  therefore  there  is  here  no 
succession  of  series  according  to  time  between  cause 
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and  effect,  but  they  are  contemporaneous,  and  never' 
theless  the  law  applies.  The  greatest  part  of  the  effec- 
tive causes  in  nature  are  together  in  time  with  their 
effects  ;  and  the  succession  of  time  in  the  latter  only 
arises  throu^  this,  that  the  cause  cannot  produce  the 
whole  effect  in  a  moment.  But  in  the  moment 
when  this  first  hegins,  it  is  always  co-existent  with 
the  causality  of  its  cause,  because  if  that  {the  cotue) 
had  <:eased  to  he  a  moment  previously,  this  (the  effect) 
would  not  at  all  have  taken  place.  We  must  also 
here  particularly  observe,  that  we  are  here  to  look 
at  the  order  of  time,  and  not  the  Jlow  of  time — ■ 
the  relationship  remains,  although  no  time  have 
elapsed.  The  time  between  the  causality  of  the 
cause,  and  its  immediate  e^ct,  may  be  vanishing 
away,  (therefore  be  co-existently  the  effect,)  but 
still  the  relationship  of  one  to  the  other,  always 
remains  determinable  according  to  time.  If  I  con- 
sider a  ball  which  lies  upon  a  stuffed  cushion,  and 
makes  an  impression  thereon,  as  a  cause,  it  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  effect.  But  I  still  distin- 
guish both,  through  the  relationships  of  time  of  the 
dynamic  connexion  of  the  two.  For  if  I  place  the 
ball  upon  the  cushion,  the  dent  succeeds  to  its  previous 
smooth  shape,  but  if  the  cushion  have  (I  know  not 
whence)  a  dent,  a  leaden  ball  does  not  succeed  to  that. 

Succession  is  therefore  absolutely  the  single  empi- 
rical criterium  of  effect,  in  reference  to  the  causality  of 
the  cause  which  precedes.  The  glass  is  the  cause  of 
the  rise  of  water  above  its  horizontal  surface,  although 
both  phenomena  are  co-existent.  For  as  soon  as  I 
have  drawn  this  water  with  the  glass  out  of  a  larger 
vessel,  something  ensues,  th&t  is  to  say,  change  of 
the  horizontal  state  which  it  had  there  {in  the  vessel), 
into  a  concave,  which  it  assumes  in  the  glass. 

This  causahty  leads  to  the  conception  of  action; 
this,  to  the  conception  of  force,  and  thereby  to  the 
conception  of  substance.    As  I  do  not  wish  to  mix 
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my  critical  design,  which  ocly  regards  the  sources  of 
synthetical  cognition  k  priori,  with  dissections  which 
look  merely  to  the  explanation  (not  extension)  of  con- 
ceptions, I  reserve  the  circumstantial  investigation 
thereof  for  a  future  system  of  pure  reason  ;  notwith- 
standing that  we  already  meet  with  such  an  analysis 
in  an  ample  degree,  in  the  hitherto  known  elementary 
books  of  this  lund.  But  the  empirical  criterium  of  a 
substance,  so  far  as  this  substance  seems  to  reveal 
itself,  not  by  means  of  the  permanence  of  the  pheno- 
menon, but  better  and  easier  by  action,  I  cannot 
leave  unnoticed. 

Where  there  is  action,  consequently  activity  and 
force,  there  also  is  substance,  and  in  this  last  alone 
must  the  seat  of  that  fruitful  source  of  phenomena  be 
Bought.  This  is  very  easily  SEiid,  but  if  we  have  to 
explain  ourselves  thereupon,  with  respect  to  what  we 
understand  by  substance,  and  wish  in  this  to  avoid  a 
vicious  circle,  the  question  is  not  so  easily  answered, 
How  shall  we  conclude  from  the  action  directly  to 
the  permanence  of  the  agent,  which  however  is  so 
essential  and  particular  a  characteristic  of  substance 
(phoenomenon)  ?  But  according  to  what  we  have 
said  before,  the  solution  of  the  question  still  presents 
no  such  difficulty,  although  according  to  the  usual 
mode  (of  proceeding  merely  analytically  with  our 
conceptions),  it  would  be  quite  insoluble.  Action 
already  signifies  the  relationship  of  the  subject  of 
causality  to  the  efiect.  Now  since  the  effect  consists 
in  that  which  happens,  consequently  in  the  mu- 
table— which  time  indicates  according  to  succession ; 
the  last  subject  of  this  is  the  permanent,  as  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  changeable,  that  is,  the  substance. 
For  according  to  the  principles  of  causaUty,  actions 
are  always  the  first  foundation  of  all  change  of 
phenomena,  and  cannot  therefore  tie  in  a  subject 
which  itself  changes,  because  otherwise  other  actions 
and  another  subject  which  determines  this  change. 
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would  be  required.  Now,  in  conBequenee  of  this,  action 
shows,  as  a  sufficient  empirical  criterium,  substan- 
tiality, without  my  holding  it  to  be  necessary  first  of 
all  to  seek  the  permanence  of  this  substance  by 
means  of  compared  perceptions,  which  in  fact,  by  this 
way,  could  not  take  place  with  the  completeness 
which  is  requisite  for  the  quantity  and  strict  uni- 
versal validity  of  the  conception.  For  that  the  first 
subject  of  the  causality  of  all  origin  and  extinction 
cannot  itself  (in  the-field  of  phenomena)  arise  or 
perish,  is  a  sure  conclusion,  which  terminates  in 
empirical  necessity  and  permanence  in  esistence, 
consequently  in  the  conception  of  a  substance  as 
phenomenon.  * 

When  something  happens,  the  mere  origin,  without 
respect  to  that  which  then  is  originated,  is  already  in 
itself  an  object  of  investigation.  The  transition  Irotfi 
the  non-being  of  a  state  to  this  state — it  being  ad- 
mitted that  this  state  contained  no  quality  in  the 
phenomenon-^is,  to  begin  with,  alone  necessary  to  be 
investigated.  This  origin  does  not  regard,  as  we 
have  shown  in  the  number  A,  the  substance,  (for  this 
is  not  originated)  but  its  state.  It  is  therefore  mere 
change  and  not  origin  from  nothing.  If  this  origin 
is  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  an  extraneous  cause, 
it  is  called  creation,  iduch  cannot  be  admitted 
amongst  phenomena  as  event,  since  its  possibility 
alone  would  already  annihilate  the  unity  of  experience, 
although,  if  I  consider  all  things  not  as  phenomena 
but  as  things  in  themselves,  and  as  objects  of  the 
mere  understanding,  they,  notwithstanding  they  aie 
substances,  stiU  may  be  regarded  as  dependent  upon 
an  extraneous  cause,  with  respect  to  their  existence. 
But  this  would  then  draw  after  it  quite  other  significa- 
tions of  words,  and  would  not  suit  phenomena  as  pos- 
sible objects  of  experience. 

Now,  how  in  general  something  can  be  chained ; 
how  it  is  possible  that  to  a  state  in  one  instant  of 
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time,  an  opposite  state  may  follow  in  another,  of 
this  we  have  not  k  priori  the  least  conception.  Hie 
knowledge  of  real  forces  is  required  for  this  which 
can  only  be  given  empirically ;  for  example,  that  of 
moving  forces,  or,  which  is  the  same,  that  of  certain 
successive  phenomena  (as  motions)  which  denote  such 
forces.  But  the  fonn  of  every  change,  the  condition 
under  which  it,  as  the  originating  of  another  state 
only  can  occur  (whatever  may  be  the  content  of  this, 
that  IB,  whatever  may  be  the  state  which  is  changed,) 
consequently  the  succession  of  the  state  itself  (the 
thing  happened)  can  still  only  be  considered  h  priori, 
-according  to  the  law  of  causality  and  the  conditions 
of  time.* 

If  a  substance  pass  out  of  one  state,  a,  into  another, 
b,  the  instant  of  time  of  the  second  state  is  different 
from  that  of  the  first,  and  follows  it.  Just  so,  also, 
the  second  state,  as  reality  (in  the  phenomenon)  is 
different  from  the  former,  wherein  such  was  not,  as  b 
is  from  zero — that  is,  if  the  state,  b,  is  di^rent  only 
from  the  state,  a,  according  to  quantity,  the  change 
is  a  beginning  of  6 — a,  which  was  not  in  the  previous 
state,  and  in  respect  of  which  this  is  =  0. 

The  question  therefore  is,  how  a  thing  can  pass  out 
of  one  state,  -  a  into  another,  =■  b.  Between  two 
instants,  there  is  a  time,  and  between  two  states 
always  a  difference  in  these,  which  has  a  quantity  (for 
all  parts  of  phenomena  are  ^ain  always  qxiantities). 
Consequently  every  passage  takes  place,  from  one 
state  to  another,  in  a  time  which  is  contained  be- 
tween two  instants,  of  which  the  first  determines  the 
state  whence  the  thing  issnes,  the  second  that  in 
which  it  arrives.  Both  therefore  are  the  limits  of  the 
time  of  B  change,  consequentiy  of  a  middle  state 

■  It  ii  Men  particalarlT  that  I  do  not  apeak  of  i^ange  at  certain  relatiou 
in  gcDcrel,  bnt  of  Che  cbuiBe  of  lUte.  Therefore  if  *  bodj  morea  iUelf  iuu< 
bnelj,  it  doe*  not  thna  change  its  atate  (of  inotioD)  at  all,  but  certalulj  m. 
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between  two  BtateB,  and  belong  as  su<^  to  the  wbole 
change.  Now  every  change  has  a  cause  which 
shows  its  causality,  in  the  whole  time,  in  which 
that  change  happens.  This  cause,  .therefore,  does 
not  bring  about  its  change  suddenly,  (at  once  or  in 
a  moment,)  but  in  a  time,  so  that  as  the  time  in- 
creases, from  the  first  moment  a,  to  its  completion  in 
b,  the  quantity  of  the  reality  (i — a)  is  generated 
through  all  the  smaller  degrees  which  are  contained 
between  the  first  and  the  last.  All  change,  therefore, 
is  only  possible  by  means  of  a  continuous  action  of 
causality,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is  uniform,  is  called 
a  moment.  Change  does  not  consist  of  these  mo- 
ments, bat  is  produced  thereby  as  their  effect. 

Now  this  is  the  law  of  continuity  of  all  change,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  this  ;  that  neither  time  nor  the 
phenomenon  in  time,  consists  of  parts  which  are  the 
smallest,  and  yet  that  the  state  of  things  in  its  change 
passes  through  all  these  parts  as  elements,  to  its 
second  state.  There  is  no  difference  of  the  real  in 
the  phenomenon,  as  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  the  times — not  the  smallest:  and  thus 
the  new  state  of  the  reality,  springs  up  from  the  first, 
wherein  this  reality  was  not,  through  all  infinite 
degrees  of  the  same — the  differences  of  which  from 
one  another,  are  altogether  less  than  that  between 
zero  and  a. 

The  question  does  not  concern  us,  here,  as  to  what 
utility  this  proposition  may  have  in  physics.  But  how 
such  a  proposition,  which  seems  to  enlarge  so  greatly 
our  cognition  of  nature,  can  be  perfectly  possible  k 
priori,  requires  very  deeply  our  examination,  although 
it  looks  as  it  were,  real  and  correct,  and  we  might  well 
believe  the  question  as  to  its  possibility  superseded. 
But  there  are  so  many  unfounded  pretensions  as 
to  the  extension  of  our  cognition  by  means  of  pure 
reason,  that  we  must  lay  it  down  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, to  be  in  this  respect  thoroughly  sceptical,  and 
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without  documenta  which  can  afford  a  fundamental 
deduction,  even  upon  the  clearest  dogmatical  proofs, 
not  to  believe  and  admit  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

All  increase  of  the  empirical  cognition,  and  each 
step  forwards  of  perception  is  nothing,  but  an  exten- 
sion of  the  determination  of  the  internal  sense,  that 
is  to  say,  a  progression  in  time,  whatever  may  be  the 
objects,  whether  phenomena  or  pure  intuitions.  This 
progression  in  time  detenninea  every  thing,  and  ia 
not  in  itself  fiirther  determined  hy  any  thing,  that  is, 
its  parts  are  only  given  in  time,  and  by  means  of  the 
synthesis  of  time,  but  not  previous  thereto.  On  this 
account  each  passage  in  the  perception  to  something 
which  follows  in  time,  is  a  determination  of  time, 
through  the  generation  of  this  perception — and  as 
that  determination  of  time  is  always  and  in  all  its 
parts  a  quantity,  it  is  the  generation  of  a  perception 
as  of  quantity,  through  every  degree,  (of  which 
no  one  is  the  smallest,)  from  zero  to  its  deter- 
minate degree.  Hence  now,  the  possibility  is 
evident  of  cognizing  li  priori  a  law  of  changes  accord- 
ing to  their  form.  We  anticipate  only  our  own 
apprehension,  whose  formal  condition  as  it  dwells 
within  us  previous  to  every  given  phenomenon,  must 
certainly  be  able  to  be  known  k  priori. 

According  to  this,  precisely  as  time  contains  the 
sensible  condition  k  priori  of  the  possibUity  of  a 
continual  progression  from  the  existing  to  the  suc- 
ceeding, the  understanding,  hy  means  of  the  unity  of 
apprehension,  contains  the  condition  k  priori  of  the 
possibiUty  of  a  continual  determination  of  all  places 
for  phenomena  in  this  time,  through  the  series  of 
causes  and  effects,  the  former  of  which  draw  after 
them  inevitably  the  existence  of  the  latter,  and 
thereby  make  valid  the  empirical  cognition  of  the 
relationships  of  time,  for  every  time  (generally) — 
consequently  objectively. 
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C. 
THIRD  ANALOGY. 

PRINCIPLE    OP    CO-BXrSTENCE    ACCOBDINQ   TO  THE 
LAWS    OP    RECIPROCITY    OB    COMMUNITY. 

All  substances,  so  far  as  they  can  be  perceived  in 
space  in  the  same  time,  are  in  thorough  reciprocalness 
of  action. 

PROOF. 

Things  are  in  the  same  time,  if  in  the  empirical 
intuition,  the  perception  of  one  can  follow  upon  the 
perception  of  the  other  reciprocally,  (which  cannot 
occur  in  the  succession  of  phenomena,  as  was  shown 
from  the  second  principle).  Thus  I  can  begin  my 
perception  first  with  the  moon,  and  afterwards  with 
the  earth,  or  conversely,  first  with  the  earth,  and 
then  the  moon,  and  for  which  reason,  since  the 
perceptions  of  these  objects  follow  one  another  re- 
ciprocally, I  say  they  exist  contemporaneously. 
Now  contemporaneousness  is  the  existence  of 
the  diverse  in  the  same  time.  But  we  cannot 
perceive  time  itself,  in  order  thence  to  conclude, 
that  because  things  are  placed  Id  the  same  time, 
perceptions  can  succeed  one  another  reciprocally. 
The  synthesis  of  the  imagination  in  the  apprehenairai 
would  only  indicate  each  of  these  perceptions,  as  such 
a  oue  as  exists  in  the  subject  if  the  other  does  not, 
and  reciprocally;  but  not  that  the  objects  are  co- 
existent, that  is,  provided  that  one  is,  the  oUier  is 
also  at  the  same  time,  and  that  this  is  necessary,  so 
that  the  perceptions  may  succeed  one  another  re- 
ciprocally. An  understanding-conception  is  conse- 
quently required  of  the  reciprocal  succession  of 
determinations  of  these,  independently  of  each  other 
contemporaneously  existing  tilings,  in  order  to  say, 
that  the  reciprocal  succession  of  perceptions  is  founded 
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in  the  object ;  and  to  represent  the  contemporaneous- 
ness thereby  as  objective.  Now  the  relationship  of 
substances,  wherein  one  substance  contains  determi- 
nations, the  foundation  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
other,  is  the  relationship  of  influence,  and  if  such 
again  contain  reciprocally  the  foundation  of  the  de- 
terminations of  the  other,  it  is  the  relationship  of 
community  or  reciprocity.  The  contemporaneous- 
ness of  substances  in  space  can  therefore  not  be 
cognized  in  experience,  except  under  the  presuppo- 
sition of  their  reciprocaJness  with  one  another.  This 
is  likewise,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the  possibility 
of  things  themselves  as  objects  of  experience. 

Things  are  contemporaneous,  so  far  as  they  exist 
in  one  and  the  same  time.  But  in  which  way  do  we 
know  that  they  are  in  one  and  the  same  time? 
When  the  order  in  the  synthesis  of  the  apprehension 
of  this  diversity  is  of  no  consequence — that  is,  when  it 
can  proceed  from  A,  through  B  C  D  E,  or  retrograde 
from  E  to  A.  For  if  this  order  in  time  were  succes- 
sive, (in  the  order  which  begins  from  A  and  terminates 
in  £)  it  is  then  impossible  to  begin  the  apprehension 
in  the  perception  from  E,  and  proceed  badtwards  to 
A,  because  A  belongs  to  past  time,  and  therefore 
could  no  longer  be  an  object  of  apprehension. 

Now  if  it  be  admitted,  that  in  a  diversity  of  sub- 
stances as  phenomena,  each  of  the  same  were  entirety 
isolated,  that  is,  that  no  one  operated  upon  the 
other,  and  received  from  this  other  reciprocal  in- 
fluence ;  I  say,  then,  that  contemporaneousness  could 
not  be  an  object  of  possible  perception,  and  that 
the  existence  of  the  one,  by  no  way  of  empirical 
synthesis  cxtxild  lead  to  the  existence  of  the  other. 
For  if  you  fancy  to  yourself  that  these  substances 
-nere  separated  by  means  of  a  completely  void 
space,  tiie  perception  whicli  proceeds  from  one 
to  the  other  in  time,  would  determine  by  means  of 
a  subsequent  perception  to  this  other  its  existence, 
o  2 
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but  could  not  decide  whether  the  phenomenoa  fol- 
lowed objectively  upon  the  first,  or  rather  were  not 
one  in  time  therewith. 

There  must  therefore  be  still  something  besides  the 
mere  existence,  whereby  A  determines  B  its  place  in 
time,  and  conversely  also  again  B  that  of  A,  since 
only  imder  this  condition  can  the  conceived  sub- 
stances, as  existing  contemporaneously,  be  empi- 
rically represented.  Now,  that  only  determines  to 
another  its  place  in  time,  which  is  the  cause  of  it 
or  of  its  determinations.  Therefore  each  substance 
(as  it  can  be  consequence  only  in  respect  of  its 
determinations)  must  contain  the  causaUty  of 
certain  determinations  in  another,  and  co-exist- 
ently  the  effects  of  the  causality  of  others  within 
itselT;  that  is,  these  must  stand  in  dynamic  com- 
munity (immediate  or  mediate)  if  the  coatempora- 
neouB  is  to  be  cognized  in  a  possible  experieiwx. 
But  all  this  is  necessary  in  respect  of  objects  of 
experience,  and  without  it,  the  experience  of  these 
very  objects  would  be  impossible.  Therefore  it  is 
necessary  for  all  substances  in  the  phenomenon,  so 
far  as  they  are  co-existent,  to  stand  with  one  another 
in  general  community  of  reciprocalness. 

The  word  community  is  equivocal  in  our  (Ger- 
man) language,  and  may  mean  both  communio 
and  commercium;  We  make  use  of  it  here  ii  the 
latter  sense  as  of  a  dynamic  community,  without 
which  even  the  local  one  (communio  spatii)  never 
could  be  cognized  empirically.  In  our  experi- 
ences it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  only  the  continual 
influences  in  aH  parts  of  space,  can  lead  our  sense 
from  one  object  to  another — that  the  light  which 
plays  between  our  eyes  and  the  heavenly  bodies  can 
produce  a  mediate  community  between  us  and  them, 
and  thereby  show  the  contemporaneousness  of  the 
latter —  that  we  cannot  change  any  place  empirically 
(perceive  this,  change)  unless   matter  every  where 
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renders  possible  the  perception  of  our  position,  and 
such  can  prove  its  contemporaneousness  only  by 
means  of  its  reciprocal  influence — and  thereby,  even 
to  the  remotest  objects,  the  co-existence  of  the 
same  (although  only  mediately).  Without  commu- 
nity, each  perception  (of  the  phenomenon  in  space) 
is  separated  from  the  other,  and  the  chain  of  em- 
pirical representations,  that  is,  experience,  would 
begin  from  a  new  object  quite  afresh,  without  that 
the  previous  one  could  be  in  the  least  connected 
therewith,  or  could  stand  in  the  relationship  of 
time.  Void  space  I  wish  not  at  all  hereby  to 
oppose,  for  it  may  still  be  where  perceptions  do  not 
at  all  reach,  and  consequently  empirical  cognition 
of  contemporaneousness  not  take  place ;  but  then  it 
is  no  object  at  all  as  to  all  our  possible  experience. 

In  the  way  of  explanation  the  following  may  be 
useful.  In  our  mind,  all  phenomena,  as  contained 
in  a  possible  experience,  must  stand  in  community 
(communio)  of  apperception,  and  so  far  as  objects  are 
to  be  represented  connected  aa  existing  simultane-  ' 
ously,  they  must  determine  their  places  reciprocally 
in  time,  and  thereby  constitute  a  whole.  If  this 
subjective  community  is  to  repose  upon  an  objective 
foundation,  or  be  referred  to  phenomena  as  sub- 
stances, the  perception  of  the  one  as  foundation 
must  render  possible  the  perception  of  the  other,  and 
likewise  conversely,  so  that  the  succession,  which  is 
alwajrs  in  the  perceptions  as  apprehensions,  is  not 
attributed  to  the  objects,  but  these  may  be  repre- 
sented as  existing  co-existently.  But  this  is  a  reciprocal 
influence,  that  is,  a  real  community  (commercium) 
of  substances,  without  which,  therefore,  the  empirical 
relationship  of  contemporaneousness  could  not  take 
place  in  experience.  By  means  of  this  commercium, 
phenomena,  so  far  as  they  stand  out  of  one  another, 
and  yet  in  connexion,  constitute  a  compound,  (com- 
positum  reale,)  and  such  composita  are  possible  in 
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several  ways.  The  three  dynamic  relationships, 
whence  all  the  others  sprii^,  are  therefore  that  of 
inherence,  of  consequence,  and  of  composition. 

These  then  are  therefore  the  three  analogies  (tf 
experience;  they  are  nothing  else  but  the  prindples 
of  the  determination  of  the  existence  of  phenomena 
in  time,  according  to  all  three,,  modea  of  the  same, 
that  is,  the  relationship  to  time  itself  as  a  quantity, 
(the  quantity  of  existence,  that  is  duration),  the 
relationship  in  time,  as  of  a  series  (in  succession), 
lastly  also  in  time  itself,  as  the  complex  of  all  exia- 
tence  (contemporaneously).  This  unity  of  the  deter- 
mination of  time,  is  wholly  dynamic,  that  is,  time  is 
not  looked  upon  as  that  wherein  experience  deter- 
mines immediately  to  each  existence  its  place,  whidi 
is  impossible,  because  absolute  time  is  no  object  of 
perception  whereby  phenomena  could  be  compared 
together ;  but  as  ihe  rule  of  the  understanding,  by 
wUch  only  the  existence  of  phenomena  can  obtain 
synthetical  unity  according  to  the  relationships  oi 
time,  it  determines  to  each  of  them  its  place  in  time, 
oonaequently  k  priori,  and  is  valid  for  all  and  every 
time. 

Under  Nature  (in  the  empirical  sense)  we  mean  the 
coherence  of  phenomena  in  respect  of  their  exis- 
tence, according  to  necessary  rules,  that  is,  according 
to  laws.  There  are  therefore  certun  laws  and  indeed 
&  priori,  which  first  of  all  make  a  nature  possible. 
Only,  by  means  of  experience,  and  in  fact  in  conse- 
quence of  those  original  laws  according  to  which 
experience  itself  is  firat  possible,  can  empirical  laws 
take  place  and  be  discovered.  Our  an^ogies  con- 
sequently represent  properly  the  tmity  of  nature 
in  the  connexion  of  all  phenomena  under  certain 
exponents,  wbicb  express  nothing  else  but  the  re- 
lationship of  time,  (so  far  as  it  comprehends  all 
existence   in   itself,)    to  the  unity  of  the  appercep- 
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tkm,  which  can  only  take  place  m  the  synthesis,  ac- 
cording to  roiea.  lliey  together  therefore  state  that 
phenomena  lie  in  one  Nature  and  must  lie  therein, 
since  without  this  unity  &  priori,  no  \inity  of  experi- 
ence were  possible,  consequently  likewise  no  deter- 
mination of  objects  in  the  same. 

But  in  respect  of  the  kind  of  argument  which  we 
have  employed  in  Hiese  transcendental  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  the  peculiarity  thereof,  there  is  an  obser- 
vation to  be  made  which  must  likewise  be  rery 
important,  as  a  direction  for  every  other  attempt  at 
proving  intellectual  and  at  the  same  time  synthetical 
propositions  k  priori.  If  we  had  desired  to  prove 
these  analogies  dogmatically,  that  is,  from  concep- 
tions ;  that  all  which  exists  is  only  met  with  in  that 
which  is  permanent ;  that  every  event  presupposes 
something  in  a  previous  state  whereupon  it  follows 
according  to  a  rule ;  lastly,  that  in  the  diverse,  which 
is  co-existent,  the  states  in  reference  to  one  another 
are  co-existent  according  to  a  rule,  (stand  in  commu- 
nity), all  our  labour  would  thus  have  been  entirely  in 
Tain.  For  we  cannot  at  all  proceed  from  one  object 
and  its  existence  to  the  existence  of  another,  or  its 
manner  of  existing,  by  means  of  mere  conceptions 
of  these  things,  in  what  ever  way  we  may  analyze 
them.  What  then  remains  to  us?  The  possibility 
of  experience  as  a  cognition,  wherein  finally  aU 
objects  must  be  able  to  be  given  to  us,  if  their  repre- 
sentation is  to  have  objective  reality  as  to  us.  In 
this  third  way  then,  whose  essential  form  consists 
in  the  synthetical  unity  of  the  apperception  of  all 
phenomena,  we  have  found  conditions  k  priori  of  the 
general  and  necessary  time-determination  of  all  ex- 
istence in  the  phenomenon,  without  which  even  the 
empirical  determination  of  time  would  be  impossible, 
and  we  have  found  rules  of  the  synthetif^  unity 
-k  priori,  by  means  of  which  we  could  anticipate 
experience.     In  default  of  this  method,  and  firom  the 
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coQceit  of  wishing  to  prove  synthetical  propontkHu 
which  the  experience-use  of  the  understanding  re- 
commended as  its  principles,  dogmatically,  it  has  thus 
happened  that  a  proof  has  so  often  been  sought,  bat 
always  in  vain,  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason. 
No  one  has  thought  of  the  other  two  remaining 
analogies,  although  they  have  always  been  silently 
made  use  of,  because  the  clue  of  the  categories  was 
wanting,  which  alone  can  discover  and  render  strik- 
ing such  hiatuses  of  the  understanding,  in  concep- 
tions as  well  as  principles.* 

IV. 

THE   POSTULATES. 
OF    EMPIRICAL    THINKING    IN    GENBHAL. 

1st.  That  which  accords  with  the  formal  con- 
ditions of  experience  (according  to  intuition  and 
conceptions)  is  possible. 

2nd.  That  which  coheres  with  the  material 
conditions  of  experience  (sensation)  is  real. 

3rd.  Hiat  whose  coherence  with  the  real  is 
determined  according  to  the  general  cooditions  of 
experience,  is  (exists)  neeeasarUy. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

The  categories  of  modality  have  this  peculiar  to 
themselves,  that  they  do  not  increase  in  the  least  as 
determination  of  the  object,  the  conception  to  which 

*  ^M  tl^tf  of  the  uhItww),  Ib  irUoh  all  pbeoon 
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properlr  the  fonnd^oD  of  the  poMibilitr  of  an  empirical  cognitioii.  of  co-itla- 
tence,  and  that  m  maj  therefore  properij  condode  back  again  ttvtt  tUi 
»  tothata 
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Uiey  are  added  as  predicates,  but  only  express  the 
relationship  to  the  faculty  of  the  cognition.  If  the 
conception  of  a  thing  is  already  quite  complete,  I 
can  still  then  ask  as  to  this  object,  whether  it  is  merely 
possible  or  also  real,  and  if  the  last,  whether  it  is 
also  necessary?  By  this,  no  determinations  more 
are  thought  in  the  object  itself,  but  the  question 
only  is,  how  such  refers  (together  with  aU  its  deter- 
minations) to  the  understanding  and  its  empirical 
use — ^to  empirical  judgment — and  to  reason  (in  its 
application  to  experience)  ? 

Just  on  this  account  the  principles  of  modality 
are  nothing  more  than  expluiations  of  the  concep- 
tions of  possibility,  reality  and  necessity  in  their 
empirical  use,  and  therewith  at  the  same  time  re- 
strictions of  all  the  categories  to  merely  empirical 
use,  without  admitting  and  permitting  the  trans- 
cendental. For  if  these  are  not  to  have  a  mere 
logical  meaning,  and  to  express  the  form  of  think- 
ing analytically,  but  are  to  concern  things  and  their 
possibility,  reality,  or  necessity,  they  must-  then 
extend  to  possible  experience  and  ite  synthetical 
unity,  in  which  alone  objects  of  cognition  are  given. 

The  postulate  of  the  possibility  of  things,  there- 
fore, requires  that  the  conception  of  them  should 
coincide  with  the  formal  conditions  of  an  experience 
in  general.  But  this,  that  is  to  say,  the  objective 
form  of  experience  in  general,  contains  all  synthesis 
that  is  required  for  the  cognition  of  objects.  A  con- 
ception which  embraces  a  synthesis  in  itself,  is  to 
be  held  as  void,  and  refers  to  no  object,  if  this  syn- 
thesis does  not  belong  to  experience,  either  as  bor- 
rowed from  it,  and  ti^en  it  is  termed  an  empirical 
conception,  or  as  such  a  one,  upon  which  as  con- 
dition d  priori,  experience  in  general  (the  form  of 
it)  reposes,  and  dien  it  is  a  pure  conception,  which 
still  belongs  to  experience,  since  its  object  can 
only  be  met  with  therein.      For  whence   shall  we 
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derive  the  cfaanicter  of  the  passibility  oi  an  object, 
which  is  thou^t  by  means  of  a  synthetical  con- 
ception a  priori,  if  it  does  not  occur  from  the  syo- 
thesis,  wluch  comtitates  the  form  of  the  empirical 
cognition  of  the  objects  ?  That  in  such  a  concepti<m 
no  contradiction  must  be  contained,  is  certainly  a 
necessary  logical  condition ;  but  not  by  any  means 
enongh  for  the  objective  reality  of  the  conceptiffli, 
that  is,  for  the  possibility  of  such  an  object  as  is 
thought  by  means  of  the  conception.  Thus  in  the 
conception  of  a  figure,  which  is  contained  in  two 
staaight  lines,  there  is  no  contradiction,  for  the  con- 
ceptions of  two  straight  lines,  and  their  coincidence, 
contain  no  negation  of  a  figure ;  but  the  impossilnUty 
does  not  rest  upon  the  conception  in  itself,  but  upon 
the  construction  of  this  figure  in  space,  that  is, 
upon  the  conditions  of  space  and  its  determinations ; 
but  these  again  have  their  objective  reahty,  that  is  to 
say,  they  refer  to  possible  things,  since  they  c(mtain 
in  themselves  a  priori  the.  form  of  experience  in 
general. 

And  now  we  will  expose  to  view  the  extensive 
utility  and  influence  of  this  Postulate  of  possibility. 
If  I  represent  a  thing  to  myself  which  is  permanent, 
so  that  all  which  there  changes  belongs  simply  to  its 
state,  I  can  never  know  from  such  a  conception  alone, 
that  such  thing  is  possible.  Or  if  I  represent  to 
myself  somethmg  which  is  to  be  so  constituted,  that 
if  it  is  posited  something  else  succeeds  thereon  ^ways 
and  infallibly,  this  may  certainly  be  thus  thought  with- 
out contradiction ;  but  whether  such  property  (as 
causality)  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  possible  thing  can- 
not thereby  be  judged.  Finally,  I  can  represent  to 
myself  different  things  (substances)  which  are  so  con- 
stituted, that  the  state  of  the  one  draws  after  it  a  con- 
sequence in  the  state  of  the  other,  and  in  the  same  way 
reciprocally;  but  whether  such  relationship  can  ever 
belong  to  things,  cannot  at  all  be  deduced  fix>m  these 
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c<Vncepti(ms,  which  coatain  a  mere  arbitrary  synthesis. 
Only,  therefore,  from  this,  that  these  conceptions 
express  the  rektionships  of  perceptioDs  in  each 
experieDce  k  priori,  do  we  cognize  their  objective 
reality ;  that  is,  their  transcendental  truth,  and  in 
fact  quite  independent  of  ezpenence,  but  still  not 
in(}ependent  of  all  relation  to  the  form  of  an  experience 
in  general,  and  the  synthetic  unity,  in  which  alone 
objectscan  be  known  empirically. 

But  if  we  wished  to  make  to  om^elves  quite  new 
conceptions  of  substances,  forces,  reciprocities,  from 
the  matter  which  the  perception  presents  to  us, 
without  deriving  from  experience  itself  the  example 
of  their  connexion,  we  should  fall  into  pure  chi- 
meras, whose  possibiUty  has  abscdutely  no  criteria  in 
itself,  since  we  have  not  taken  with  respect  .to  them 
experience  for  our  instructress,  nor  derived  these 
conceptions  from  it.  Such  fictitious  conceptions 
cannot  obtain  the  character  of  their  possibility,  like 
the  categories,  k  priori,  as  conditions  from  which  all 
experience  depends,  but  only,  h  posteriori,  as  such  as 
are  given  by  means  of  experience  itself ;  and  their  pos- 
sibUity  most  either  be  known  k  posteriori  and  empi- 
rically, or  not  at  all.  A  substance  which  should  be 
constantly  present  in  space,  yet  without  filling  it, 
(as  that  middle  thing  between  matter  and  think- 
ing being,  which  some  persons  have  wished  to  intro- 
duce)— or  a  particular  fundamental  force  of  our  mind 
to  espy  the  future  before  hand,  (not  as  it  were,  simply, 
to  deduce  a  conclusion) — or  lastly,  a  faculty  of  this 
mind  to  stand  with  other  men  In  community  of 
thought,  (however  far  distant  they  might  be) — these  are 
conceptions  whose  possibility  is  entirely  without 
foundation,  since  such  cannot  be  based  upon 
experience  and  its  known  laws,  and  without  this  is 
an  arbitrary  conjunction  of  thoughts,  which,  although 
it  contain  no  contradiction,  can  yet  make  no  claim 
to  objective  reality,  consequently  to  the  possibility  of 
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such  an  object  as  we  wish  to  think  in  this  case.  As 
to  what  regards  reality,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
sach  in  concreto,  without  taking  experieoce  in  aid, 
because  it  can  only  refer  to  sensation  as  matter  of 
experience,  and  does  not  regard  the  form  of  the 
relationship,  with  which  however  we  might  play  in 
fictions. 

But  I  pass  by  all,  the  possibility  of  which  only 
can  be  deduced  from  reality  in  experience,  and 
examine  here  only  the  possibility  of  things  by  means 
of  conceptions  &  priori,  with  respect  to  which  I  con- 
tinue to  maintain,  that  they  never  can  take  place 
from  such  conceptions  of  themselves  alone,  but  at  all 
times  only  as  formal  and  objective  conditions  of  an 
experience  in  general. 

It  seems  certainly  as  if  from  its  conception  in 
itself,  the  possibility  of  a  triangle  could  be  known,  (cer- 
tainly it  is  independent  of  experience),  for  in  foct  ve 
can  give  to  it  an  object,  entirely  k  priori,  that  is, 
construct  it.  But  since  this  is  only  the  form  of  an 
object,  it  would  still  always  remain  only  a  product  of 
the  imagination  ;  of  the  object  of  which  product 
the  possibility  remiuns  still  doubtful,  and  as  to 
which  something  more  is  still  required, — namely,  that 
such  a  figure  should  be  thought  under  the  simple  con- 
ditions upon  which  all  objects  of  experience  repose. 
Now  that  space  is  a  formal  condition  k  priori  of 
external  experiences,  and  that  even  this  fi^hioning 
synthesis,  whereby  we  construct  a  triangle  in  the 
imagination,  ia  entirely  identical  with  that  which  we 
exercise  in  the  apprehension  of  a  phenomenon,  in 
order  thereof  to  make  to  ourselves  a  conception  of 
experience,  this  is  it  alone,  which  connects  with  this 
conception  the  representation  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing.  And  thus  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinuous quantities,  indeed  of  quantities  in  general, 
as  the  conceptions  thereof  are  all  synthetical,  is 
never  first  of  all  clear  from  the  conceptions  themselves, 
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but  from  them,  as  fonnal  conditions  of  the  determi- 
nation of  objects  in  experience  in  general.  And 
where  should  we  also  desire  to  seek  objects  corres- 
ponding to  conceptions,  were  it  not  in  experience, 
by  means  of  which  alone  objects  are  given  to  us  ? — 
notwithstanding  that  we  can  characterize  and  cognize 
the  possibiUty  of  things  without  premising  even  expe- 
rience itself,,  merely  in  reference  to  the  formal  con- 
ditions under  whitui  in  this  in  general,  something 
is  determined  as  object,  consequently  ftjly  a  priori ; 
but  still  only  in  reference  to  experience  and  within 
its  limits. 

The  postulate,  to  know  the  Reality  of  thbgs,  re- 
quires perception,  consequently  sensation,  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  not  indeed  just  immediately 
of  the  object  itself  whose  existence  is  to  be 
cognized,  but  yet  coherence  of  it  with  an  actual 
perception,  according  to  the  analogies  of  experience, 
which  expose  all  real  connexion  in  an  experience 
in  general. 

Lb  the  mere  conception  of  a  thing,  no  character  at 
all  of  its  existence  is  to  be  met  with.  For  although 
such  may  jte  ever  so  complete  that  not  the  least 
thing  is  wanting,  in  order  to  think  a  thing  with  all 
its  internal  determinations,  yet  existence  has  nothing 
to  do  with  all  this,  but  only  with  the  question; 
whether  such  a  thing  is  given  to  us  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  perception  uereof  may  always  precede  the 
conception.  For,  that  the  conception  precedes  the 
perception,  indicates  the  simple  possibility  of  the 
same,  but  the  perception  which  furnishes  the  matter 
for  the  conception,  is  the  only  character  of  ike 
reality.  But  also  before  the  perception  of  the 
thing,  and  therefore  comparitively  k  priori,  we  can 
cognize  its  existence,  provided  only  it  coheres  with 
some  perceptions,  accoiding  to  the  princ^les  of 
their  empirical  connexion  (the  analogies).  For  then 
the   existence  of  the   thing  still  coheres  with  our 
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peFceptions  in  a  certain  experience,  and  we  cm, 
according  to  the  clue  of  those  analogies,  attun  from 
our  own  real  perception  to  the  thing  in  the  series  of 
possible  perceptions.  Thus  we  cognize  the  existence 
of  a  magnetic  matter  penetrating  all  bodies  from  the 
perception  of  attracted  iron  filings,  althongh  an  im- 
mediate perception  of  this  matter  is  impossible  to 
us,  according  to  the  property  of  our  oi^ans.  For  in 
general,  according  to  the  laws  of  sensilulity,  and  the 
context  of  our  peroeptions,  we  should,  in  an  experi- 
ence, foil  upon  the  immediate  empirical  intuition  of 
this  (magnetic  matter) ,  provided  our  senses  were  more 
acute ;  the  rudeness  c^  which  however  does  not  r^;ard 
the  form  of  possible  experience  'm  general.  Where 
therefore  perception  and  its  dependence  reaches,  ac- 
cording to  empirical  laws,  there  also  extends  our 
cognition  of  the  existence  of  things.  If  we  do  not 
set  out  from  experience,  and  if  we  do  not  proceed 
according  to  the  laws  of  empirical  coherence  of  phe- 
nomena, it  is  in  vain  that  we  lay  much  stress  upon 
wishing  to  discover  or  enquire  into  the  existence  of 
a  thing.  But  as  idealism  makes  a  strong  obje(Aion 
to  these  rules,  of  showing  mediately  e^tence,  the 
refutation  of  it  here  is  in  its  right  place. 


REFirrATION    OF    IDEALISH. 

Idealism  (I  mean  the  materiaT)  is  the  theory  which 
declares  the  existence  of  objects  in  space  out  of  us 
either  for  doubtfiil  and  nndemonstrable,  or  for  felse 
and  impossible.  The  first  is  the  problematical  idealism 
of  Des  Cartes,  who  declares  only  one  empirical  asser- 
tion (assertio),  namely,  "  1  am,"  to  be  undoubted ;  the 
second  is,  the  dogmatiad  idaUiam  of  Berkeley,  who 
declares  space,  with  all  the  things  to  which  it 
adheres  as  inseparable  condition,  as  something 
which  was   impossible    in    itself,    and   consequently 
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also  the  things  in  space  for  mere  imaginations.  The 
dogmatical  idealism  is  inevitable,  if  we  regard  space 
as  a  property  which  is  to  belong  to  things  in  them- 
selves, for  then  it  is,  with  all  to  which  it  serves  as 
condition,  a  nonentity.  But  the  fomidation  of  this 
idealism  has  been  destroyed  by  us  in  the  transcen- 
dental festhetick.  The  problematical  idealism  which 
maintains  nothing  thereon,  but  only  alleges  the 
insufficiency  of  lowing  by  means  of  immediate 
experience,  an  existence  besides  our  own,  is  rational 
and  conformable  to  a  fimdamental  philosophical  mode 
of  thinking ;  that  is,  of  permitting  no  decisive  judg- 
ment before  a  sufficient  proof  has  been  found.  The 
desired  proof  must  therefore  show  that  we  have 
experience,  and  not  merely  imagination  of  external 
things ;  which  cannot  well  occur  in  any  other  way, 
than,  if  we  can  show,  that  even  our  internal,  and  to 
Dea  Cartes,  indubitable  experience,  is  only  possible 
under  the  previous  assumption  of  external  experience. 


The  simple  but  empirically  determined  conscious- 
ness of  my.  own  existence,  proves  the  existence  of 
objects  in  space  out  of  me. 


I  am  conscious  of  my  existence  as  determined  in 
time.  Every  determination  of  time  presupposes 
something  permanent  in  the  perception.  *But  this 
permanent  cannot  be  something  in  me,  because  my 
very  existence  in  time  can  first  of  all  be  determined 
by  means  of  this  permanent.  Therefore  the  percep- 
tion of  this  permanent  is  only  possible  by  means  of 
a  thing  out  of  me,  and  not  through  the  mere  repre- 

•  See  the  FrefbGc. 
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aeitttUion  of  a  thiog  out  of  me.  CoaseqiienUy  the 
determination  of  my  existence  in  time  is  only  pos- 
sible by  means  of  the  existence  of  real  things  which 
I  perceive  out  of  me.  Now  consciousness  in  time  is 
necessarily  conjoined  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
possibility  of  this  determination  of  time — conse- 
quently it  is  also  conjoined  with  the  existence  of 
things  out  of  me,  as  the  condition  of  the  detennina- 
tion  of  time ;  that  is,  the  consciousness  of  my  own 
existence  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  the  existence  of  other  things  out  of  me. 
Observation  1. — It  is  easy  to  perceive,  in  the  pre- 
ceding proof,  that  the  game  which  Idealism  plays,  is 
played  back  again  upon  it  with  more  justice.  It 
admitted  that  the  only  immediate  experience  b 
the  internal,  and  that  thence  we  can  alone  con- 
clude upon  external  things,  as  always  but  only  un- 
certainly, when  we  conclude  from  given  effects  to  deter- 
minate causes,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  of  the  representa- 
tions can  also  lie  in  ourselves,  which  we,  perhaps 
erroneously,  ascribe  to  external  things.  But  here  it 
has  been  shown  that  external  appearance  is  properly 
immediate,*  and  that  only  by  means  of  it,  is  possible 
not  indeed  the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence, 
but  yet  its  determination  in  time,  that  is,  internal 
experience.  Assuredly  the  representation,  /  am, 
which  expresses  the  consciousness  which  may  accom- 
pany all  thought,  is  that  which  includes  in  itself 
the  existence  of  a  subject,  but  yet  no  cognitim 
thereof — consequently   also   not   empirical,  that  is, 

*  The  JMMMdiaf*  cDiiicioiimeM  of  Uu  eilitinee  of  mtemal  thingi  it  sot  pic- 
tnppotoi  in  llie  prewnt  TbsO[«m,  but  demoDitimted,  wlie^ar  «a  pan«nc  or 
not  the  poadUllty  of  tbu  cooicioiulieu.  The  qoeetian  TetpecUng  the  ■ttto' 
pi^t  (tkU  fMiOilUjf)  wonldbe,  whether  we  had  u  iMenuJ  Mate  ontf  M  w 
eitcnal  one — metelr  extenud  IweglneUon.  Bnt  it  It  detr  Oat  onl^  in  otder 
to  imagine  to  oanehei  tomething  ei  eztenal,  that  It  to  Kpreaent  it  t« 
■enae  In  tht  Inttftion,  we  already  moat  hare  an  external  ie»*a,  and  thMttj 
diitisgidih  imme<liUelr  the  reoeptirilr  of  an  at«rnal  iotoHiMi  boca  tha  q>oa- 
M  which  chaneterinM  ereiy  imagina"         —     -    •  --■ 

"a  aonihil 

>i  of  the 
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experience, — ^for  to  this  there  still  belongs,  besides 
the  tbooght  of  something  existing,  intuition,  and  in 
this  case  internal  intuition,  in  respect  of  which, 
that  is  to  say,  time,  the  subject  must  be  determined, 
and  for  which  external  objects  absolutely  are  re- 
quisite, so  that  consequently  internal  experience 
itself  is  only  possible  mediately,  and  by  means  only 
of  external. 

Observation  2. — Now  with  this  completely  agrees 
all  experience-use  of  our  faculty  of  cognition  in 
the  determination  of  time.  Not  alone  that  we  can 
perceive  all  determination  of  time  only  by  means  of 
the  change  in  external  relationships  (motion),  in 
reference  to  the  permanent  in  space,  (as  for  example, 
the  motion  of  the  sun,  in  respect  of  the  objects  of 
the  earth,)  but  we  have  in  fact  nothing  permanent 
which  we  could  subject  to  the  conception  of  a  sub- 
stance, as  intuition,  except  merely  matter,  and  even 
this  permanence  is  not  deduced  from  external  expe- 
rience, but  presupposed  k  priori,  as  necessary  con- 
dition of  all  determination  of  time — consequently 
also  as  determination  of  the  internal  sense,  in  respect 
of  our  own  existence,  by  means  of  the  existence  of 
external  thin^.  The  consciousness  of  myself  in  the 
representation,  I,  is  no  intuition  at  all,  but  a  mere 
intellectual  representation  of  the  spontaneousness  of 
a  thinking  subject.  This  I  has  not,  therefore,  also 
the  least  predicate  of  intuition,  which  as  permanent, 
could  serve  as  correlative  to  the  determination  of 
time  in  the  internal  sense, — as,  perhaps,  impenetra- 
bUity  in  matter  is,  as  (predicate)  of  empirical  intuition. 

Observation  3. — Because  the  existence  of  external 
objects  is  required  for  the  possibility  of  a  determi- 
nate consciousness  of  ourselves,  it  does  not  follow 
that  every  intuitive  representation  of  external  things 
includes,  at  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  them, 
for  such  may  very  well  be  the  mere  effect  of  the 
imagination    (in   dreams    as  well    as    in   insanity) ; 
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but  it  occurs  merely  by  means  of  the  reproduction  of 

previous  external  perceptions,  which,  as  have  been 
shown,  are  only  possible  through  the  reality  of  er- 
temeU  objects.  It  had  here  only  to  be  demonstrated 
that  internal  experience  in  general  was  only  possible 
through  external  experience  in  general.  Whether  this 
or  that  supposed  experience  is  not  mere  imagination, 
must  be  detected  according  to  the  particular  deter- 
minations of  the  same,  and  through  connexion  with 
the  criteria  of  all  real  experience. 

Lastly,  in  respect  of  what  concerns  the  third  pos- 
tnlate,  it  thus  refers  to  the  material  necessity  in 
existence,  and  not  to  the  merely  formal  and  logical 
one  in  the  connexion  of  conceptions.  Now,  as  no 
existence  of  objects  of  the  senses  can  be  cognized 
wholly  k  priori,  but  still  compEiratively  h.  priori  re- 
latively to  another  already  given  existence ;  yet 
nevertheless  then  also,  can  only  refer  to  the  existence 
which  must  be  contained  somewhere  in  the  coherence 
of  experience,  of  which  the  given  perception  is  a 
part,  the  necessity  therefore,  of  the  existence  can 
never  be  required  from  conceptioTU,  but  at  all  times 
only  from  the  connexion  with  that  which  is  cognized 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  experience.  Now 
there  is  no  existence,  which  can  be  cognized  as  neces- 
sary under  the  condition  of  other  given  phenomeas, 
except  the  existence  of  effects  from  given  causes, 
according  to  the  laws  of  causality.  Therefore  it 
is  not  the  existence  of  things  (substances)  but  of  their 
state,  whereof  we  alone  are  able  to  cognize  the  neces- 
sity, and  in  fact  from  other  states,  which  are  given 
in  the  perception  according  to  the  empirical  laws 
of  causality.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  criterium  of 
the  necessity  only  lies  in  the  law  of  possible  experi- 
ence ;  that  all  which  happens  is  determined  throu^ 
its  cause  in  the  phenomenon  k  priori.  Conseqaentty 
we  only  cognize  the  necessity  of  the  effects  in  nature. 
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the  causes  of  which  are  given  to  us,  and  the  mark  of 
this  necessity  in  existence  reaches  no  farther  than 
the  field  of  possible  experience,  and  even  in  this  it 
does  not  hold  valid  for  the  existence  of  things  as 
substances,  since  these  never  can  be  looked  upon  as 
empirical  effects,  as  something  which  occurs  and 
is  oiiginated.  The  necessity,  therefore,  only  re- 
gards the  relationships  of  phenomena,  according 
to  the  dynamic  law  of  causality,  and  the  possi- 
bihty  grounding  itself  upon  this,  of  concluding 
firom  a  given  existence  (a  cause)  a  priori,  to  another 
existence  (the  effect).  All  that  happens  is  hypothe- 
tically  necessary — this  is  a  principle  which  ^subjects 
the  change  in  the  world  to  a  law,  that  is,  to  a  rule 
of  necessary  existence,  without  which  in  fact 
nature  would  ncrt  ever  take  place.  Therefore  this 
pn^>08ition,  "  that  nothing  occurs  through  blind 
chance"  (in oiundonondatur  casus),  is  a  natural  law  h 
priori,  together  with  this,  "  no  necessity  in  nature  is 
blind  hut  conditioned,"  consequently  is  intelligent  ne- 
.ceasity  (non  datur  fatum) .  Both  propositions  are  those 
Jawa  by  means  of  which  the  play  of  changes  is 
.subjected  to  a  natvre  of  things  (as  phenomena),  or, 
vhich  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  unity  of  the 
.understanding,  wherein  they  alone  can  belong  to 
An  experience,  as  the  synthetical  unity  of  phenomena. 
JBoth  these  principles  belong  to  the  dynamic  ones. 
The  first  is  properly  a  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  causality  (amongst  the  analogies  of  ex- 
.perience).  The  second  belongs  to  the  principles  of 
modaUty,  which  adds  moreover  to  the  determination 
of  causality  the  conception  of  necessity,  but  which 
is  subjected  to  a  rule  of  the  imderstanding.  The 
principle  of  continuity  prohibits  every  leap  in  the 
series  of  phenomena  (changes)  (in  mundo  non  datur 
B^tus),  apd  likewise  in  the  complex  of  all  empirical 
intuitions  in  ^ace,  all  gaps  or  breaks  between  two 
phenomena,  (non  datur  hiatus).  For  thus  we  may 
p  2 
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express  the  proposition — that  nothing  can  come  into 
experience  which  proves,  or  even  only  allows  a 
vacuum,  as  a  part  of  empirical  synthesis.  For  as  to 
what  concerns  the  void,  which  one  may  conceive 
beyond  the  field  of  possible  experience  {the  world), 
this  does  not  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mere 
understanding,  which  only  decides  upon  questionB 
which  regard  the  using  of  given  phenomena  fbr 
empirical  cognition ;  and  is  a  problem  for  idealistic 
reason  which  goes  beyond  the  sphere  of  possible  ex- 
perience ,  and  wishes  to  judge  in  respect  of  that  which 
encompasses  and  limits  the  same,  and  consequently 
must  be  considered  in  transcendental  dialectick. 
These  four  propositions  (inmimdonon  datur  hiatus — 
non  datur  saltus — non  datur  casus — non  datur  fatom), 
as  well  as  all  principles  of  transcendental  origin,  we 
could  easily  expose  according  to  their  order,  agreeably 
to  the.  order  of  the  categories,  and  indicate  to  each 
its  place, — but  the  already  practised  reader  will  do  this 
of  himself,  or  easily  discover  the  clue  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  they  all  coincide  with  one  another  only  in 
this,  to  admit  nothing  in  the  empirical  synthesis 
which  could  do  injury  or  prejudice  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  the  continual  coherence  of  all  phenomena, 
that  is,  to  the  tmity  of  its  conceptions.  For  the 
understandrng  is  that  alone,  wherein  the  unity  oi 
experience,  in  which  all  perceptions  must  have  meir 
place,  is  possible. 

Whetl^r  the  field  of  possibility  is  greater  than  the 
field  which  contains  all  that  is  real,  and  whetha* 
this  again  is  greater  than  the  multitude  of  that  which 
is  necessary,  these  are  interesting  questions,  and 
indeed  of  synthetical  solution,  but  which  fall  only 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  for  they  are  tanta- 
mount neariy  to  this : — whether  all  things  as  pheno- 
mena, belong  as  well  in  the  complex  as  the  context, 
to  a  single  experience,  each  g^ven  perception  of  which 
is  a  part,  which  therefore  could  not  be  conjoined  with 
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any  other  phenomena ;  or  whether  my  perceptions 
can  heloQg  to  more  than  to  a  posfiible  experience  (in 
their  general  coherence).  The  understanding  fiir- 
niehes  k  priori  to  experience  in  general  only  the 
rules,  according  to  Bubjective  and  formal  conditions 
of  Bensibility  as  well  as  of  apperception,  which  alone 
make  it  (experience)  possible.  Other  forms  of  intui- 
tion, (as  space  and  time,)  and  likewise  other  forms  of 
the  understanding,  (as  the  discursive  ones  of  thinking, 
or  of  cognition  by  conceptions)  although  they  were 
possible,  could  we  not  yet  imagine  and  make  intelli- 
gible to  ourselves  in  any  way ;  but  even  if  we  could, 
still  they  would  not  belong  to  experience,  as  the  only 
cognition  wherein  objects  are  ^ven  to  us.  Whether 
other  perceptions  than  In  genenil  belong  to  our  united 
possible  experience,  and  therefore  whether  again  quite 
another  totally  distinct  field  of  matter  could  take  place, 
the  understanding  cannot  decide.  It  has  only  to  do 
with  the  synthesis  of  that  which  is  given.  Besides,  the 
poverty  of  our  usual  deductions,  whereby  we  produce 
a  great  empire  of  possibility,  of  which  all  real  (every 
object  of  experience)  is  only  a  email  part,  is  very 
striking.  All  real  is  possible — hence  follows  natu- 
rally, according  to  the  logical  laws  of  conversion,  the 
simple  particular  proposition: — some  possible  is  real, 
which  then  seems  as  much  as  to  signify,  that  there  is 
much  possible  which  is  not  real.  It  has,  in  fact,  the 
appearance,  as  if  we  thereby  could  straightway  carry 
further  the  number  of  the  possible  beyond  that  of  the 
real,  since  something  must  be  added  to  the  former  to 
constitute  the  latter.  But  this  addition  to  the  pos- 
sible, I  do  not  know.  For  that  which  beyond  this  was 
still  to  be  added,  would  be  impossible.  There  can 
only  be  added  to  my  understanding  something  be- 
yond the  conformity  with  the  formal  conditions  of 
experience,  that  is  to  say,  the  synthesis  with  some 
perception — yet  what  is  connected  with  this  ac- 
cording to  empirical  laws,  is  real,  although  it  is  not 
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immediately  perceived.  But,  that  in  the  njUTenal 
coherence  with  what  is  given  to  me  in  the  perccp- 
tioD,  another  series  of  phenomeUB,  conseqaently  more 
than  a  single  all-embracing  ezperieace,  is  posgiUe, 
is  not  to  he  concluded  from  that  which  is  giren, 
and  still  less,  unless  something  is  givrai,  indsmui^  as 
without  matter  itself  nothing  can  at  all  be  thoi^ht- 
"That  which  is  only  possihle  under  omditiocis,  Which 
themselves  are  merely  possible,  is  not  so  in  oU  re- 
spects. But  in  this  way  the  question  is  taken,  if 
we  wish  to  know  whether  the  possibility  of  thif^ 
extends  farther  than  experience  can  reach. 

I  have  only  made  mention  of  these  questions,  in 
order  not  to  leave  any  gap  in  that  which,  according 
to  the  common  opinion,  belongs  to  the  conceptionB 
of  the  understanding.  But,  indeed,  the  absdnte 
possibility  (that  which  is  valid  in  all  respects),  is  no 
mere  conception  of  the  understanding,  and  can  m  no 
way  be  of  empirical  use,  but  it  belongs  only  to  reason, 
which  extends  out  beyond  all  possihle  empirical  use 
of  the  understanding.  Consequently  here  we  must 
be  satisfied  with  a  mere  critical  observation,  but  as 
to  the  rest,  leave  the  matter  in  obscurity  until  a  fur- 
ther future  discussion. 

As  I  am  just  about  to  conclude  this  fourth  division, 
and  with  it  at  the  same  time  the  system  of  all  the 
principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  I  must  state  the 
reason  why  I  have  called  the  principles  of  modaUty 
precisely  postulates.  I  will  not  take  this  expression 
here  in  the  sense  which  some  modem  philosophical 
authors,  contrary  to  the  acceptation  of  mathema- 
ticians, to  whom  however  it  properly  beltmgs,  have 
given  to  it,  namely,  that  to  postulate,  is  in  other 
words,  as  much  as  to  give  out  a  proposition  for  im- 
mediately certain,  without  justification  or  pro(tf. 
For  if  we  are  to  admit  in  synthetical  propositions, 
however  evident  they  may  be,  that  we  can  attach  to 
them  an  unconditioned  approval  without  deductioo. 
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Upon  the  authority  of  their  own  claim,  all  critick  of 
the  understanding  is  lost ;  and  as  there  is  never  a 
scarcity  of  hold  pretensions,  which  the  common 
beUef  (hut  which  is  no  credential)  does  not  refuse, 
our  understanding  will  thus  be  exposed  to  every 
&ncy,  without  heing  ahle  to  refuse  its  assent  to  these 
claims,  which  although  illegitimate,  still  ask  to  be 
admitted  in  the  self-same  tone  of  confidence  as  real 
axioms.  If,  therefore,  a  determination  k  priori  is 
added  synthetically  to  the  conception  of  a  thmg,  then 
if  not  a  proof  as  to  such  a  proposition,  yet  at  least  a 
deduction  of  the  legitimacy  of  its  assertion  must 
indispensably  be  thereto  added. 

But  the  principles  of  modality  are  not  objectively 
synthetical,  because  the  predicates  of  possibility, 
reality,  and  necessity,  do  not  augment  in  the  least  the 
conception  as  to  which  these  are  affirmed,  in  this  re- 
spect, that  they  add  something  to  the  representation 
of  the  object.  But  yet  although  they  are  still  always 
synthetical,  they  are  only  so  subjectively,  that  is,  they 
join  to  the  conception  of  a  thing,  (the  real),  in  regard 
of  which  tiiey  otherwise  state  nothing,  the  faculty  of 
cognition,  wherein  the  conception  originates  and 
has  its  seat,  so  that  if  it  is  merely  in  connexion  in 
the  understanding  with  the  formal  conditions  of  ex- 
perience, its  object  is  termed  possible.  If  it  is  in 
cxHinexion  with  the  perception  (sensation  as  matter 
ai  sense)  and  determined  through  this,  by  means  of 
the  understanding,  the  object  is  real.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined according  to  conceptions  by  means  of  the 
connexion  of  perceptions,  tbe  object  is  called  neces- 
sary. The  principles  of  modality,  therefore,  express 
nothing  as  to  a  conception,  but  the  action  of 
the  faculty  of  cognition,  whereby  this  is  produced. 
Now  the  practical  proposition  is  termed  a  postulate 
in  mathematics,  which  contains  nothing  but  the 
Bjmthesis,  whereby  we  first  give  to  ourselves  an  ob- 
ject, and  generate  its  conception,  for  example:  with 
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a  given  line,  from  a  given  point,  to  describe  a  dn^ 
upon  a  surface — and  such  a  proposition  can  on 
this  account  not  be  demonstrated,  because  the  pro- 
cedure which  it  requires  is  exactly  that  whereby  nt 
first  generate  the  conception  of  such  a  figure.  We 
can  then  with  the  self  same  r^ht  postulate,  the  prin- 
ciples of  modality,  because  they  do  not  increase*  its 
conception  of  things  in  general,  but  only  denote  the 
manner  in  which  form  the  thing  in  general  is  conjoined 
with  the  faculty  of  cognition. 


OEN&RAL    OBSEBVATIONS    UPON    THE    BTSTBM    OF 
PRINCIPLES. 

It  is  something  very  worthy  of  observation,  that 
we  cannot  perceive  the  possibility  of  any  thing  ac- 
cording to  the  mere  category,  but  must  always  have 
an  intuition  at  hand,  in  order  to  show  therein  the 
objective  reality  of  the  pure  conception  of  the  under- 
standing. Take,  for  example,  the  categories  of 
relation,  how  something  can  exist,  first,  only  as 
svbject,  not  as  a  mere  determination  of  other  things, 
that  is,  can  be  substance ;  or  how,  secondly,  because 
something  is,  something  else  must  be — consequently 
how  something  in  general  can  be  cause ;  or,  thirdly, 
how  if  several  things  exist,  on  tbis  account,  because 
one  of  these  exists,  something  follows  in  the  others, 
and  reciprocally,  and  in  this  manner  a  community  of 
substances  take  place — this  is  not  at  all  to  be  seen 
from  mere  conceptions.     The  same  holds  true  also  of 


■  Tkrtmj/i  lit  reaKty  of  a  thing  I  umme  ccrtainljr  more  tlun  tbe  ponibi- 
Utf ,  bat  Dot  in  (Aa  tiiHg,  for  that  cu  aerer  contain  more  in  the  ratlitj  tbn 
vita  contained  in  its  compteta  pouibitity.  Bnt  as  the  poHibiUtj  ma  merdf  a 
pnnilion  of  Af  thing  in  reference  to  tlie  undentonding,  (the  empirical  iittd 
it,)  M  the  realitj  ii  at  tbe  nan  time  a  conneiioii  at  thia  Uungwith  tbe 
percepliOD. 
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the  other  categories,  for  example,  how  a  thing  can 
be  identical  with  several  together — that  is,  can  be 
a  quantity,  &c.  So  long,  ^erefore,  as  intuition  is 
wanting,  we  do  not  know  whether  we  think  an  object 
by  means  of  the  categories,  or  whether  any  object  can 
at  all  belong  to  them,  and  bo  it  is  confirmed  that 
they  are  in  themselves  no  cognitioru,  but  merely /omu 
of  thought,  for  making  cognitions  from  given  intui- 
tions. It  Faults  also  in  consequence,  that  no  synthe- 
tical proposition  can  be  made  from  the  mere  catego- 
ries— as  for  example,  "  in  every  existence  there  is 
substance,"  that  is,  something  which  can  only  exist  as 
subject,  and  not  as  mere  predicate,  or  "every  thing  is  a 
quantum,"  &c. — in  which  cases  there  is  notiiing  at  all 
which  can  aid  us  to  go  out  beyond  a  given  concep- 
tion, and  to  connect  another  therewith.  Hence  the 
attempt  has  never  succeeded  from  mere  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding,  to  prove  a  synthetical 
proposition,  as,  for  example.the  proposition — ' '  all  that 
exists  contingently  has  a  cause."  One  could  never 
advance  any  ^rther  than  to  show  that  without  this 
relationship  we  do  not  at  all  comprehend  the  exist- 
ence of  the  contingent,  that  is,  k  priori,  we  could 
not  know  through  the  understaniUng,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  thing ;  but  from  this  it  does  not 
follow,  that  this  same  relation  is  also  the  condition 
of  the  possibihty  of  the  things  themselves.  If,  there- 
fore, we  will  look  back  again  to  our  proof  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  causahty,  we  shs^  be  aware  thai  we  could  only 
show  the  same  as  to  objects  of  possible  experience. 
"  All  that  happens  (every  event)  presupposes  a  cause," 
but  in  fact  in  such  a  way,  that  we  can  only  prove 
it  as  a  principle  of  the  possibility  of  experience, 
consequently  of  the  cognition  of  an  object  given  in  the 
empirical  intuition,  and  not  from  mere  conceptions. 
Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  proposition 
"  every  contingent  thing  must  have  a  cause,"  is 
clear  to  every  body  from  mere  conceptions ;  but  then 
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the  conception  of  the  omtingent  is  aheady  compre- 
hended in  such  a  way,  that  it  does  not  contain  the 
category  of  modality  (as  something  whose  non- 
being  may  be  thought,)  but  that  of  relation,  (as  some- 
thing that  can  only  exist  as  consequence  of  anothea: 
thing,)  and  then  is  it  certmnly  an  identical  propo- 
sition, "what  can  only  exist  as  consequence,  has  itt 
cause."  Indeed  if  we  have  to  give  examples  of  con- 
tingent existence,  we  appeal  always  to  changes,  and 
not  merely  to  the  possibitity  of  the  thought  of  tie 
amtrary.*  But  change  is  an  event  which  as  such  u 
only  possible  by  means  of  a  cause,  whose  non-being 
therefore  is  possible  in  itself,  and  thus  we  cognize  Ihe 
contingency  from  this,  that  something  can  exist  onfy 
as  effect  o£  a  cause ;  consequently  if  a  thii^  is 
admitted  as  contingent,  it  is  an  analytical  proposition, 
that  is  to  say,  the  thing  has  a  cause. 

But  still  more  remarkable  is  it,  that  in  order  to 
understand  the  possibility  of  things,  according  to  tiie 
categories^  and  therefore  to  represent  the  objedvoe 
reality  of  the  latter,  we  require  not  merely  intui- 
tions, but  even  always  extertuU  intuitions.  If  we,  for 
example,  take  the  pure  conceptions  of  relation,  we 
find,  first,  that  in  order  to  give,  corresponding  to 
the  conception  of  substance,  something  permanent  in 
the  intuition,  (and  thereby  to  prove  the  objective 
reality  of  this  conception,]  we  require  an  intuition 
in  space  (of  matter),  since  space  alone  determines 
peamanently ;  whilst  time,  consequently  all  which  is 


*  We  n»T  CMilf  tUiik  the  noD-being  of  nutter,  bat  ittll  tlie  tndenb  did 
not  amclnda  from  thit,  ita  coatingancT.  But  ami  tbe  altMmtion  of  fmtof  ud 
non-beiiig  of  ■  giTen  itate  of  a  thing  in  which  alteratioa  all  cbuige  connit). 
don  not  at  all  ihow  the  cootJngcDcj  of  thu  itate,  u  It  were  from  the  reatit; 
of  itt  eonXitzj, — for  example,  tho  rapoae  of  a  bodj  which  IbUowa  apoa  ili 
motioii,  doei  not,  on  thii  accoiuit,  «bow  the  eontingencf  of  the  motloo  of  the 
tame  body,  became  the  former  it  the  contrarj  of  the  latter.  For  thii  con- 
tnr7  it  ben  only  logical,  not  realW  (gqwterf  to  the  oOier.  We  moit  ibow,  io 
order  to  prove  the  coatiDgeucy  of  its  motion,  that  nufMj  of  motion  in  Iht 
preceding  point  of  time,  it  wai  poedble  that  the  body  Um  had  natcd.  Dot  ttat 
It  retted  ^tnamrOi,  m  thm  tba  two  oontnriet  may  vaty  veil  tnbtlit  tosetter. 
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in  the  internal  senee,  flows  constantly.  Secondly, 
that  in  order  to  represent  change  a»  the  corres- 
ponding intuition  to  the  conception  of  ccatsality,  we 
must  tdie,  for  example,  motion  as  chai^  in  space ; 
nay,  in  j«ct,  thereby  alone  can  we  render  per- 
ceptive to  ourselves  chaises,  wiiose  possibility  no 
pu^  understanding  can  comprehend.  Change  is 
conjunction  of  contradictory  opposing  determina- 
tions one  to  imother,  in  the  existence  of  one  and 
the  siame  tiling.  Now  how  it  is  possible,  that  from  a 
given  state  an  opposite  one  to  it  should  follow  of 
the  same  thing,  pm%  reason  cannot,  not  only 
wi^ont  an  example,  render  conceivable,  but  without 
intaition,  not  even  intelligible,  and  ^s  intuition  is 
that  of  the  motion  of  a  point  in  space,  the  existence 
of  which  point  in  difierent  places,  (as  a  conse- 
quence of  <^pposite  detenoinations),  first  alone 
makes  <^ange  visible  to  us;  for,  in  orda*  after- 
wards to  render  imaginable  even  internal  changes, 
we  must  make  comprehensible  to  ourselves  time,  as 
the  form  of  the  internal  sense,  figuratively,  by  means 
of  a  line,  and  the  internal  change  by  means  of  the 
drawing  i^  this  line  (motion) — consequently  the  suc- 
cessive existence  of  ourselves  in  different  states,  by 
means  cf  external  intuition, — whereof  the  parti- 
cular ground  is  this ;  that  all  change  necessarily 
presupposes  something  permanent  in  the  intuition, 
in  Older  itself  to  be  perceived  only  as  change, 
although  in  the  internal  sense  no  permanent  intui- 
tion at  all  is  met  with.  Lastly,  the  category  of 
community  is,  according  to  its  poasibihty,  not  pos- 
sible to  be  comprehended  by  means  of  mere  reason, 
and  therefore  the  objective  reality  of  this  conception, 
without  intuition,  and  this  indeed,  external  in  space, 
is  not  possible  to  be  seen.  For  how  can  we  con- 
ceive the  possibility,  that  if  several  substances  exist, 
something  (as  effect)  can  follow  from  the  existence 
of  the  one  to  the  existence  of  the  other  reciprocally, 
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and  that  therefore,  because  there  was  something  in 
the  former,  something  must  also  be  in  the  oUier, 
which,  from  the  existence  of  the  latter  alone,  caooot 
be  understood  ?  For  this  is  required  for  community, 
but  is  not  at  all  comprehensible  amongst  tfainga 
which  isolate  entirely  each  one  by  means  of  its 
subsistence.  LeUmitz,  therefore,  as  he  attributed  a 
community  to  the  substances  of  the  world,  such  as 
the  understanding  only  thinks  them,  required  a 
Divinity  as  a  means  ;  as  from  their  existence  abne, 
the  community  seemed  to  him,  with  propriety,  to 
be  incomprehensible.  But  we  can  very  well  make 
intelligible  to  ourselves  the  possibility  of  commu- 
nity, (of  substances  as  phenomena,)  if  we  represent 
them  to  ourselves  in  space,  consequently  in  the  ex- 
ternal intuition.  For  this  space  contains  in  itself 
already,  k  priori,  formal  external  relations,  as  con- 
ditions of  the  possibility  of  the  real  ones  (in  action 
and  re-action,  consequently  of  community).  In  the 
same  way  it  may  easily  be  proved,  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  things  as  quantitiea  and  therefore  the 
objective  reality  of  the  category  of  quantity,  can 
also  only  be  exposed  in  the  external  intuition,  and  by 
means  of  it  alone  also  afterwards  be  disposed  in  the 
internal  sense.  But  in  order  to  avoid  prolixity,  I  must 
leave  the  example  as  to  this  to  the  reflection  of  the 
reader. 

The  whole  remark  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
not  only  for  confirming  our  previous  refutation  of 
idealism,  but  still  more,  in  order  to  indicate  to  us,  if 
the  question  arise  respecting  self-cognitums  from  mere 
internal  consciousness,  and  the  determination  of  our 
nature  without  the  aid  of  external  empirical  intui- 
tion, the  limits  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  cog- 
nition. 

The  final  consequence  from  the  whole  of  this 
section  is,  therefore,  that  all  principles  of  the  pure 
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understanding,  are  nothing  more  than  principles  k 
priori  of  the  possibility  of  experience;  and  all  syn- 
thetical principles  h  priori,  relate  to  lias  last  alone, 
nay,  their  possibiUty  itself  rests  entirely  upon  this 
relationship. 


csmcK  OF  Fuax  KiAaov. 


OF   THE    TRANSCENDENTAL    DOCTftlNE    OF  THE 

FACULTY  OF  JUDGMENT, 

(OR  ANALTTICK  OF  PRINCIPLES.) 

THntD  CBAPTSR. 

OF  THB-  GROUNDS  OF  THE  DISTINCTION  OP  ALL  OBJECTS 
IN  GENERAL,   INTO  PBBNOHBNA  AND  NOUHENA. 

We  have  now  not  only  travelled  through  the  region 
of  the  pure  understanding,  and  taken  into  view  each 
portion  of  it,  carefully,  hut  we  have  also  measured  it, 
and  determined  to  each  thing  therein  its  place.  But 
this  region  is  an  island,  and  enclosed  hy  nature  itsdf 
in  unchangeable  limits.  It  is  the  Te^on  of  truth,  (an 
engaging  title,}  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  stormyocean, 
the  particular  seat  of  false  appearance,  where  many 
banks  of  clouds,  and  masses  of  ice  ready  to  melt 
away,  deceitftdly  indicate  new  countries ;  and  whilst 
it  continually  deludes  the  sailor  roving  about  in 
search  of  discoveries,  with  vain  hopes,  it  engages 
him  in  adventures  which  he  never  can  desist  from, 
and  still  can  never  bring  them  to  an  end.  Bat 
before  we  venture  ourselves  upon  this  sea,  in  order 
to  explore  it  in  all  its  dimensions,  and  to  be  certain 
whether  there  is  any  thing  to  be  hoped  for  therein, 
it  will  be  advantageous,  previously  stUl  to  cast  a  look 
upon  the  chart  of  the  country  that  we  are  just  about 
to  leave,  and  first  to  enquire  whether  we  could  not  in 
any  case  rest  satisfied  with  that  which  it  contains,  or 
of   necessity  whether  we  must  not  be  content,  if 
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there  should  else  be  ao  other  point  whereupon  we 
could  settle ;  and  secondly,  under  what  title  we  then 
possess  this  land  itself,  and  can' maintain  ourselves, 
secured  against  all  hostile  pretensions.  Although  we 
have  answered  these  questions  already  sufficiently 
iu  the  course  of  the  Anaiytick,  yet  a  summary 
recapitxilation  of  their  solutions  may  in  this  way 
strengthen  the  conviction  that  it  unites  the  moments 
of  such  in  one  point. 

We  have  seen,  for  instance,  that  all  which  the 
understanding  derives  from  itself,  without  borrowing 
it  from  ezperience.  it  still  posaesses,  for  no  other  ad- 
vantage, than  for  the  use  of  experience  alone.  Tlie 
principles  of  the  pure  understanding  wheth^  k  priori 
constitutive  (aa  the  mathematical),  or  merely  regula- 
tive (as  the  dynamic^),  ccmtain  nothing,  as  it  were, 
but  the  pure  schema  only  for  possible  experience ;  fw 
such  has  its  unity,  simply  from  the  synthetical  unity 
which  the  understanding  imparts  of  itself  and  origi- 
nally, to  the  syntiiesis  of  the  imagination  iu  reference 
to  the  apperception,  and  to  which  the  phenomena,  as 
data  of  a  possible  cognition,  must  already  stand  in 
relation  and  accordance.  But  now,  although  these 
rules  of  nnderstanding  are  not  only  true  k  priori,  but 
even  the  source  of  all  truth,  that  is,  of  the  accord- 
ance of  our  cognition  inth  objects,  because  of  this, 
that  they  contain  in  themselves  tiie  fbnndBtio&  of  the 
possibility  of  experience,  as  the  complex  of  every 
cognition  wherein  objects  may  be  given,  it  appears 
to  us  still  not  eijougb  merely  to  propound  ^at  is 
true,  but  that  which  we  desire  to  know.  If,  there- 
fore, by  means  of  this  critical  ihvestigation,  we  leam 
nothing  more  than  what  we  of  ourselves  should  have 
executed  by  the  mere  empirical  use  of  the  under- 
standing, without  BO  subtle  an  enquiry,  it  appears 
that  the  advantage  which  we  derive  from  it  is  not 
Worth  the  expense  and  preparation.  To  this  it  may 
certainly  be  answered,  that  no  curiosity  is  inore  dis- 
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advantageous  to  the  enlarging  of  our  cognition,  than 
that  which  will  thus  know  always  before  hand  the 
utility,  previously  to  entering  upon  enquiries,  and 
before  we  could  form  to  oarselves  Uie  least  conceptioD 
of  this  utility,  provided  it  were  also  placed  before  oar 
eyes.  But  there  is  still  an  advantage  which  may  be 
made  comprehensible  to  the  most  exceptious  and  re- 
luctant  tyro  in  such  transcendental  enquiry,  and  at  the 
same  a  constrmning  one, — which  is  this,  that  the  under- 
standing, occupied  merely  with  its  empirical  use,  which 
does  not  reflect  upon  the  sources  of  its  proper  cogni- 
tion, may  certainly  very  well  get  on,  but  cannot  effect 
one  thing,that  is  to  say  to  determine  for  itself  the  Umits 
of  its  use,  and  to  know  what  may  lie  within  and  what 
without  of  its  whole  sphere ;  for  in  respect  to  this,  the 
deep  investigations  are  required  which  we  have  in- 
stituted. But  if  the  understanding  cannot  decide 
whether  certain  questions  do  or  do  not  lie  within  its 
horizon,  it  is  never  sure  either  aa  to  its  pretensions 
and  possession,  but  must  hkewise  reckon  upon  many 
humiliating  corrections,  shoidd  it  continually  overstep 
the  limits  of  its  territory,  (which  is  unavoidable,)  and 
lose  itself  in  fancies  and  delusions. 

That  the  understanding  therefore  can  make  of  all  its 
principles  k  priori,  in  fact  of  all  its  conceptions,  none 
other  than  an  empirical,  but  never  a  transcendental  use, 
is  a  proposition  which,  if  it  can  be  cognized  to  convic- 
tion, tends  to  the  most  important  consequences.  The 
transcendental  use  of  a  conception  in  any  principle 
is  this,  that  it  is  referred  to  things  in  general,  and  to 
itself,  but  the  empirical  use,  when  merely  to  pKeM- 
mena,  that  is,  to  objects  of  a  possible  experience. 
And  that  the  last  case  can  only  generally  occur  is 
seen  from  this.  To  each  conception  is  required, 
first,  the  logical  form  of  a  conception  (of  thinking) 
in  general,  and  then,  secondly,  also  the  possibility 
of  offering  an  object  to  the  conception  to  which  it 
refers.     Without  this  last  {the  object)  it  {the  conception) 
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has  DO  seiise,  and  is  quite  void  of  content,  although 
it  may  still  always  contain  the  logical  functioD  for 
fonning  a  conception  from  certain  data.  Now  the 
object  cannot  be  given  to  a  conception  otherwise 
than  in  the  intuition,  and  if  a  pure  intuition  is  even 
possible  k  priori  before  the  object,  yet  such 
Btill  can  receive  its  object,  consequently  objective 
validity,  only,  by  means  of  the  empirical  intuition, 
of  which  it  is  the  mere  form.  Therefore  all  concep- 
tions, and  with  them  all  principles,  however  much 
they  may  be  possible  k  priori,  still  refer  to  empirical 
intuitions,  that  is,  to  data  of  possible  experience. 
Without  this,  they  have  no  objective  validity  at  all, 
but  are  a  mere  play  either  of  the  imagination  or  the 
understanding,  respectively,  with  their  representations. 
Let  UB  take,  for  example,  only  the  conceptions  of 
mathematics,  and  first  of  all  in  their  pure  intuitions. 
"Space  has  these  dimensions."  "Between  two  points 
there  can  be  only  a  straight  line,"  &c.  Although 
all  these  principles,  and  tiie  representation  of  the 
object  with  which  this  science  {matkematick)  occupies 
itself,  are  entirety  generated  in  the  mind  k  priori, 
yet  they  would  mean  nothing  at  aU,  could  we  not 
always  expose  their  meaning  in  phenomena  (empirical 
objects).  Consequently  it  is  requisite  also  to  make 
aenaible  a  separate  conception,  that  is,  to  expose  the 
object  corresponding  to  it  in  the  intuition,  since 
without  this  object  the  conception  (as  they  say) 
would  remain  without  sense,  that  is,  without  mean- 
ing. Mathematics  fulfil  this  condition  by  means  of 
the  construction  of  figure,  which  is  a  phenomenon 
present  to  the  senses,  (although  produced  k  priori). 
The  conception  of  quantity  seeks  even  in  science 
its  support  and  sense,  in  number,  and  this  in  the 
fingers, —  the  corals  (counters)  of  a  calculating 
table,  or  in  the  lines  and  points  which  are  exposed 
to  our  view.  The  conception  always  remains  gene- 
rated k  priori,  togethei;  with  the  synthetical  principles 
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or  formulae  from  such  conceptions ;  bat  the  use  of 
these,  and  reference  to  supposed  objects,  can,  finally, 
never  be  sought  any  where  but  in  experience,  the  pes- 
sibility  of  which  (according  to  the  fonn)  they  contun 
k  priori. 

But  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  all  the  cat^ories 
and  the  thence  spun  principles,  is  evident  from 
this,  that  we  cannot  at  all  define  one  of  them 
real,  that  is  to  say,  make  the  possibility  of  its  object 
to  be  understood,  without  submitting  oursdves  im- 
mediately to  the  conditions  of  sensibility,  conse- 
quently to  the  fonn  of  phenomena,  as  to  which,  as 
their  only  objects,  they  (the  categories)  must  conse- 
quently be  limited  ;  because  if  we  remove  this  con- 
dition, all  meaning,  that  is  to  say,  reference  to  the 
object,  falls  away,  and  one  cannot  make  conceivable 
to  oneself  by  any  example,  what  kind  of  a  thing 
properly  is  then  meant  under  the  like  conceptions. 

No  one  can  explain  the  conception  of  quantity  in 
general,  except  perhaps  in  this  way,  that  it  is  the 
determination  of  a  thing,  whereby  it  can  be  thought, 
how  many  times  one  can  be  placed  in  it.  But  this 
how  many  times,  is  founded  upon  successive  repe- 
tition, consequently  upon  time,  and  the  synthesis 
(of  the  homogeneous)  therein.  Reality  we  can  only 
then  explain  in  opposition  to  n^;ation,  provided 
we  think  a  time,  (as  the  complex  of  all  being,) 
which  either  is  filled  therewith  or  is  void.  If  I  omit 
permanence,  (which  is  an  existence  in  all  time,)  that 
remains  to  me  for  the  conception  of  substance, 
nothing  more  than  the  logical  representation  of  the 
subject,  which  T  believe  to  realize  from  this,  because 
1  represent  to  myself  something  which  can  take 
place  merely  as  subject,  (without  being  a  predicate 
of  it.)  But  not  only  do  I  not  know  any  conditions 
at  all  under  which  then  this  logical  prerogative  is 
proper  to  a  thing,  but  there  is  likewise  nothing  further 
thence  to  be  made,  and  not  the  least  consequence  to 
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be  drawn,  inasmuch  as  thereby  no  object  at  all  of 
the  use  of  this  conception  is  determined,  and  conse- 
quently we  do  not  in  fact  know  whether  it  generally 
means  any  thing.  With  respect  to  the  conception  of 
cause,  (if  I  omit  time,  in  which  something  follows 
upon  something  else,  according  to  a  rule,)  I  should 
find  nothing  further  in  the  pure  category,  than  that 
there  is  thus  something,  whence  it  may  be  concluded 
as  to  the  existence  of  something  else,  and  thereby 
would  cause  and  effect  not  only  not  at  all  be  able  to  be 
separated  from  one  another,  but  since  this  capability 
of  conclusion  still  immediately  requires  conditions  of 
which  I  know  nothing,  the  conception  would  then  have 
no  determination  as  to  the  way  it  agrees  with  an  object. 
The  pretended  principle,  "  ail  that  is  contingent  has 
a  cause,"  presents  itself  certainly  with  tolerable 
gravity,  as  if  it  had  its  own  value  in  itself.  But  if  I 
ask,  what  do  you  understand  by  contingent  ?  and  you 
answer,  that  whose  non-being  is  possible,  I  would 
willin^y  learn  by  what  you  would  cognize  this  pos- 
sibility of  non-being,  if  you  do  not  represent  to  your- 
self a  succession  in  the  series  of  phenomena,  and  in 
this  succession  an  existence,  which  follows  upon  a 
non-existence,  (or  conversely,)  consequently  a  change. 
For  that  the  non-being  of  a  thing  does  not  con- 
tradict itself  is  a  poor  appeal  to  a  logical  condition, 
which  is  certainly  necessary  for  the  conception, 
but  which  is  a  long  way  from  being  sufficient  for 
the  real  possibility ;  as  I  then  may  annihilate  every 
existing  substance  in  thought  without  contradicting 
myself,  but  cannot  at  all  thence  conclude  as  to  the 
objective  contingency  of  the  same  in  its  existence, 
that  is,  the  possibiUty  of  its  non-being  in  itself.  As 
to  what  regards  the  conception  of  community,  it  is 
easy  to  appreciate  that,  as  the  pure  categories  of 
substance  as  well  as  causality  admit  of  no  explanation 
determining  the  object,  reciprocal  causality  in  the 
relationship  of  substances  to  one  another  {commer- 
q2 
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dum)  i8  just  as  little  capable  of  it.  Possibility, 
existence,  necessity,  no  one  would  be  able  to  explaio 
otherwise  than  by  a  manifest  tautology,  if  we  would 
deduce  their  de&iition  only  from  the  pure  understand- 
ing. For  the  IUubiou  of  substituting  the  logical  pos- 
sibility of  the  conception  (where  it  does  not  contradict 
itself,)  for  the  transcendental  possibihty  of  things, 
(where  an  object  corresponds  to  the  conception)  can 
only  deceive  and  satisfy  the  inexperienced.* 

Now  it  hence  follows  incontestably,  that  the  cod- 
ceptions  of  the  pure  understanding  can  never  be  (A 
transcendental,  but  at  all  times  only  of  empirical  use, 
and  that  the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding  in 
relation  to  the  general  conditions  of  a  possible  expe- 
rience, can  he  referred  only  to  objects  of  the  senses, 
but  never  to  things  in  general,  (without  paying  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  we  may  envisage  them). 

Transcendental  analytick  has  therefore  this  im- 
portant result,  that  the  understanding  can  never  k 
priori  do  more  than  anticipate  the  form  of  a  possible 
experience  in  general ;  and  that  as  that  which  is  not 
phenomenon  can  be  no  object  of  experience,  the 
understanding  can  never  overstep  the  limits  of  sensi- 
bility, within  which  alone  objects  are  given  to  us- 
Its  principles  are  merely  principles  of  the  exposition 
of  phenomena,  and  the  proud  name  of  an  Ontology, 
which  pretends  to  give  synthetical  cognition  k  priori 
of  things  in  general,  in  a  systematic  doctrine,  (for 
example,  the  principle  of  causahty)  must  give  place 
to  the  unpretending  name  of  a  simple  analytick  of 
thepure  understanding. 

lliinking  is  the  action  of  referring  a  given  intoition 
to  an  object.     If  the  kind  of  this  intuition  is  in  no 

*  In  a  word,  all  thcM  coneeptiani  are  not  to  be  n^pnrltd  bf  meam  of  nf 
thing,  and  therabf  tbeir  real  posribilitj  demoaatnted,  ir  all  Kndble  iatoilMii 
(tbe  onl;  one  which  we  have)  ii  taken  away  ;  and  there  then  only  renuini  bcsida 
th«  hfieal  fonibitUy,  that  ll,  Hut  the  eonccpcioii  (thongfat)  ii  poadble,  tnt 
a*  to  which  it  I*  not  the  qaeition,  but  whether  the  conception  lefera  to  *a 
object,  and  therefore  algnitlet  aomething. 
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way  given,the  object  is  then  simply  transcendental, and 
the  conception  of  the  understanding  has  none  other 
than,  transcendental  use — namely,  tiie  unity  of  the 
thought  of  a  diversity  in  general.  Now  by  means  of 
a  pure  category,  in  which  abstraction  is  made  of  all 
condition  of  sensible  intuition  as  the  only  one  which 
is  possible  to  us,  no  object  is  therefore  determined,  but 
only  the  thinking  of  an  object  in  general  expressed, 
according  to  different  modes.  But,  to  the  use  of  a 
conception  there  stiU  belongs  a  function  of  the  judg- 
ment, by  which  an  object  is  subsumed  under  the 
conception,  consequently  the  formal  condition  at  least, 
under  which  something  can  be  given  in  the  intuition. 
If  this  condition  of  judgment  (schema)  is  wanting,  all 
suhsumption  then  falls  away,for  nothing  is  given  which 
may  be  subsumed  under  the  conception.  The  mere 
transcendental  use,  therefore,  of  the  categories  is  in 
fact  no  use  at  all,  and  has  no  determined  object,  nor 
even  one  determinable  only  as  to  the  form.  It 
hence  follows  that  the  pure  category  also  does  not 
belong  to  any  synthetical  principle  a  priori,  and  t&at 
the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding  are  only  of 
empirical  but  never  of  transcendental  use,  and  that 
beyond  the  field  of  possible  experience  there  cannot 
be,  at  all,  any  synthetical  principles  k  priori. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  advisable  thus  to  express 
ourselves.  The  pure  categories,  without  formal  con- 
ditions of  sensibility,  have  mere  transcendental  mean- 
ing, but  are  of  no  transcendental  use,  since  this  is 
impossible  in  itself,  because  all  conditions  of  any  use 
(in  judgments)  leave  them,  that  is,  the  formal  con- 
ditions of  the  subsumption  of  a  supposed  object 
under  these  conceptions.  As,  therefore,  (as  mere 
pure  categories)  they  are  not  to  be  of  empirical  use, 
and  cannot  be  of  transcendental,  they  are  of  no  use 
at  all,  if  we  separate  them  from  all  sensibility,  that 
is,  they  cannot  be  applied  to  any  supposed  object. 
They  are  rather  simply  the  pure  form  of  the  use  of 
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the  understanding  in  respect  of  objects  in  general, 
and  of  thinking,  without  however  by  means  of  these 
alone  our  being  able  to  determine  or  think  an  object- 
There  lies  nevertheless  at  the  bottom  of  this  a  de- 
ception, difficult  to  be  avoided.  The  categories  are 
grounded  according  to  their  origin,  not  upon  the  sen- 
sibility, like  the  intmtioti-forma,  space  and  time,  and 
they  seem,  therefore,  to  allow  of  an  application  ex- 
tended beyond  all  objects  of  sense.  But  they  are  on 
their  part  again  nothing  but  formt  of  thought,  which 
contain  merely  the  logical  faculty  of  uniting  a  priori  in 
a  consciousness  what  is  given  diversely  in  an  intuition ; 
and  if  we  then  take  away  from  them  ^eonly  intuition 
possible  to  us,  they  may  have  still  less  meaning  than 
the  pure  intuition-forms  spoken  of,  by  means  of  which 
however  at  least  an  object  is  given ;  whereas,  amode 
of  conjunction  of  the  diverse  peculiar  to  our  under- 
standing means  nothing  at  all,  if  the  intuition  wherein 
this  diverse  alone  can  be  given  is  not  added.  Never- 
theless it  still  lies  already  in  our  conception,  when 
we  name  certain  objects  as  appearances,  beings  oi 
sense  (phsenomena) — distinguishing  the  mode  in 
which  we  envisage  them,  from  their  quaUty  in  itself, 
that  either  we  set  up  these  beings  agreeably  to 
this  last  quality,  although  we  do  not  see  it  in  th^n, 
or  yet  other  possible  things,  which  are  not  at  all 
objects  of  our  senses,  as  objects  merely  thought  by 
means  of  the  understanding — as.it  were  in  opposition 
to  the  first  rpkanomenaj — and  call  them  beings  of  the 
understanding  (noumena).  And  the  question  is  now, 
whether  our  pure  understanding-conceptions  might 
not  have  meaning  in  respect  of  these  last  CiummenaJ, 
and  if  there  might  not  be  a  mode  of  cognizing  them. 
But  immediately  at  the  outset  a  confusion  mani- 
fests itself,  which  may  lead  to  great  misappFefaen- 
sion,  that  since  the  understanding,  if  it  names  an 
object  in  a.  relationship  merely  phenomenon,  makes 
to    itself  at    the  same  time,    besides   this    relation, 
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a.  reprcBeatatioD  of  an  object  in  itaelf,  and  thence 
supposes  it  can  also  make  to  itself  conceptions  of  such 
like  object,  and  since  the  understanding  furnishes 
none  else  except  the  categories,  the  object  at  least  in 
the  last  sense,  must  have  been  able  to  be  thought  by 
means  of  these  pure  understanding-conceptions  ;  but 
thereby  is  it  led  to  hold  the  whole  undetermined  con- 
ception of  an  understanding-being,  as  a  something 
in  general  out  of  our  seosibiUty,  to  be  a  determined 
conception  of  a  being,  which  we  by  means  of  the 
understanding  could  in  eome  way  know. 

If  we  understand  by  noumenon,  a  thing  so  far  as 
it  is  not  an  object  of  our  sensible  intuition,  in  making 
abstraction  of  our  mode  of  intuition  of  the  same,  this 
is  then  a  noumenon  in  a  negative  sense.  But  if  we 
understand  by  it  an  object  of  non  sensible  intuition, 
we  thus  assume  a  particular  mode  of  intuition,  namely, 
the  intellectual,  but  which  is  not  our  mode — the 
possibility  of  which  we  cannot  even  see,  and  this 
would  be  a  noumenon  in  a  positive  sense. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  sensibihty  is  at  the  same 
time  the  doctrine  of  noumena  in  the  negative  sense, 
that  is,  of  things  which  the  understanding  itself  must 
think  without  this  reference  to  our  mode  of  intuition  ; 
consequently  not  merely  as  phenomena,  but  as  things 
in  themselves ;  but  of  which  the  understanding  at  the 
same  time  comprehends  in  this  separation,  that  it 
cannot  make  use  of  its  categories  in  this  way  of  con- 
sidering them,  because  these  only  have  meaning  iu 
relation  to  the  unity  of  the  intuitions  in  space  and 
time,  and  even  this  unity  also,  by  reason  of  the  mere 
ideaUty  of  space  and  time,  they  can  only  determine  & 
priori  through  general  conceptions  of  conjunction. 
Where  this  unity  of  time  cannot  be  met  with,  con- 
sequently in  the  noumenon,  there  the  whole  use,  nay 
even  all  meaning  of  the  categories  totally  ceases,  for 
even  the  possibility  of  things  which  are  to  answer  to 
the  categories  is  not  at  all  to  be  seen — touching  which 
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I  Deed  only  appeal  to  that  which  I  have  adduced  in 
the  general  observation  of  the  preceding  chapter,  im- 
mediately at  the  beginning.  But  then  the  possibility 
of  a  thing  can  never  be  shown  merely  from  the 
non-contradiction  of  its  conception,  but  only  from 
this,  that  we  demonstrate  this  by  means  of  an  in- 
tuition corresponding  to  it.  If  we,  therefore,  would 
apply  the  categories  to  objects  which  are  not  con^- 
dered  as  phenomena,  we  must  lay  at  the  foundation 
another  intuition  than  the  sensible  one,  and  then  the 
object  would  be  a  noumenon  in  the  positive  sente. 
But  as  such  an  intuition,  namely,  the  intellectual  one, 
lies  absolutely  out  of  our  faculty  of  cognition,  the 
use  of  the  categories  also  can  thus  by  no  means  extend 
beyond  the  Umits  of  objects  of  experience ;  and  if 
beings  of  the  understanding  correspond  to  beings  of 
the  senses,  there  may  hkewise  he  beings  of  the  un- 
derstanding to  which  our  sensible  faculty  of  intuition 
has  no  relation  whatever — but  our  understanding- 
conceptions,  as  mere  forms  of  thought  for  our  sea- 
sible  intuition,  do  not  extend  in  the  least  to  these. 
What  therefore  is  called  by  us  noumenon,  must  as 
such  only  be  understood  in  a  negative  meaning. 

If  I  take  away  all  thought  (throu^  the  categories) 
from  an  empirical  cognition,  there  then  remains  no 
cognition  at  all  of  an  object,  for  by  means  of  mere 
intuition  nothing  at  all  is  thought,  and  because  this 
affection  of  the  sensibility  is  in  me,  there  is  not  consti- 
tuted any  relation  at  all  of  such  a  representation  to  an 
object.  But  if  on  the  contrary  I  take  away  all  intuition, 
the  form  of  thought  still  remains,  that  is,  the  manner 
of  determining  an  object  to  the  diversity  of  a  possible 
intuition.  Hence  the  categories  thus  extend  them- 
selves much  farther  than  the  sensible  intuition,  because 
they  think  objects  in  general  without  yet  looking  to 
the  particular  way  (sensibility),  in  which  they  may 
be  given.  But  they  do  not  determine  thereby  a 
larger  sphere  of  objects,  because  we  cannot  admit. 
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that  such  could  be  given  without  supposing  a  kind  of 
intuition,  other  than  a  sensible  one,  as  possible,  but 
in  which  we  are  not  by  any  means  justified. 

I  term  a  conception  problematical  which  contains 
no  contradiction,  and  which  as  a  limit  of  given  con- 
ceptions is  connected  with  other  cognitions,  but  the 
objective  reaUtv  of  which  cannot  be  cognized  in  any 
way.  The  conception  of  a  noumenon,  that  is,  of  a 
thing  which  is  to  be  thought,  not  at  ^  as  object  of 
the  Senses,  but  as  thing  in  itself  (only  by  means 
of  a  pure  understanding),  is  not  at  all  contradictory, 
for  we  cannot  yet  maintain  of  the  sensibiUty,  that  it 
is  the  only  possible  mode  of  intuition.  This  concep- 
tion, besides,  is  necessary  in  order  not  to  extend  the 
sensible  intuition  beyond  the  things  in  themselves, 
and  therefore  to  limit  the  objective  validity  of  sen- 
sible cognition ;  (for  the  rest,  where  such  {sensible 
intuition)  does  not  extend,  are  called  on  that  very 
account  nouraena,  in  "order  that  we  may  thereby 
denote,  that  these  cognitions  cannot  extend  their 
territory  beyond  all  that  the  understanding  thinks.) 
But  after  all,  the  possibihty  of  such  noumena  is  still 
not  at  all  to  be  seen,  and  the  circle  beyond  the  sphere 
of  phenomena  is  (as  to  us)  void,  that  is,  we  have 
an  vttderstanding  which  extends  itself  problematically 
further  than  that  sphere,  but  no  intuition,  nay,  even, 
not  ever  a  conception  of  a  possible  intuition,  whereby 
objects  can  he  given  to  us  out  of  the  field  of  sensibi- 
lity, and  the  understanding  used  tusertoricaUy  beyond 
the  same.  The  conception  of  a  noumenon  is  therefore 
a  limiting  conception,  in  order  to  circumscribe  the 
pretensions  of  sensibility,  and  therefore  only  of 
negative  use.  But  nevertheless  it  is  not  arbitrarily 
imagined,  but  is  connected  with  the  limitation  of 
sensibihty,  without  yet  being  able  to  place  any  thing 
positive  out  of  its  circumscription. 

The  division  of  objects  into  phoenomena  and  nou- 
mena, and  of  the  world  into  a  sense-world  and  an 
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understanding-world,  can  therefore  not  at  all  be 
granted  in  a  positive  meaning,  although  conceptioDB 
certainly  admit  the  division  into  sensible  and  intd- 
lectual ;  for  we  can  determine  no  object  to  the  last, 
and  consequently  not  give  them  out  as  objectively 
valid.  If  we  abandon  the  senses,  how  shall  we  make 
it  understood,  that  our  categories  (which  would  be 
the  only  remaining  Conceptions  for  noumena)  still 
signify  any  thing  at  all,  as  for  their  reference  to  an 
object  something  more  still  than  merely  the  unity  of 
thought  must  be  given,  namely,  a  possible  intnitioD, 
whereupon  those  could  be  applied.  The  concep- 
tion of  a  noumenon,  merely  problematically  taken, 
remains,  notwithstanding  not  only  admissible,  but  as 
a  conception  £xing  the  sensibility  within  limits, 
inevitable.  But  then  this  is  not  a  particular  «- 
telligible  object  for  our  ■  understanding — and  even 
an  understanding  to  which  it  belonged  is  itsdf  a 
problem — namely,  to  cognize  its  object  not  discur- 
sively by  means  of  the  categories,  but  intuitively,  in  an 
intuition  which  is  not  sensible,  and  regarding  which 
object  we  cannot  make  to  ourselves  the  least  repre- 
sentation as  to  its  possibility.  Now  our  understand- 
ing receives  in  this  way  a  negative  extension,  that  is, 
it  is  not  limited  by  means  of  the  sensibility,  but 
rather  limits  the  same,  inasmuch  as  it  terms  noumena 
things  in  themselves,  (not  considered  as  phenomena). 
But  it  also  sets  limits  in  fact  immediately  to  itself,  not 
to  cognize  these  noumena  by  means  of 
and  consequently  to  think  them  only  under  the  n 
of  an  unknown  something. 

I  find,  however,  in  the  writings  of  the  moderns, 
quite  another  use  of  the  expression  of  a  mundiu  mh- 
gibilia  and  intelligibilis*  which  totally  varies  from  the 

■  We  matt  not,  JDitead  of  Uiia  ciprcsiion,  axe  Ihit  of  SD  inlellttlaal  world. 
u  the;  are  ■ccuatomed  to  do  io  German  trattuei,  for  n  "" 

uUectaal  or  semitiirc.  But  oqI;  tliit  which  cm  be  si 
other  mode  of  intultiDn^tho  olqccts  therefore  (in  spite  i 
■Dund)  must  be  called  intelligible  or  aeniibte. 
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sense  of  the  ancients,  and  in  which  it  certainly 
presents  no  difficulty,  but  where  nothing  but  an 
empty  display  of  words  is  to  be  found.  According 
to  this,  it  has  pleased  some  persons  to  name  the 
world  of  the  senses,  the  complex  of  phenomena 
so  far  as  this  is  envisaged,  but  so  far  as  its  con- 
nexion according  to  the  general  laws  of  the  under- 
standing is  thought,  to  call  it  the  world  of  the 
understanding.  Theoretic  astronomy,  which  pro- 
poses the  mere  observation  of  the  starry  heaven, 
would  represent  the  first ;  on  the  other  hand,  contem- 
plative Eistronomy  (explained  perhaps  according  to 
the  Copemican  system,  or  likewise  to  Newton's 
system  of  gravitation)  would  represent  the  second — 
that  is  to  say,  an  intelligible  world.  But  such  a  per- 
version of  words  is  a  mere  sophistical  subterfuge  in 
order  to  avoid  a  troublesome  question,  in  such  a  way 
that  each  modifies  their  meaning  to  his  own  conve- 
nience. In  respect  of  phenomena,  understanding 
and  reason  may  certainly  be  used,  but  the  question 
is,  whether  these  have  still  a  use,  if  the  object  is 
not  phenomenon  (is  noumenon),  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  taken,  if  it  is  thought  in  itself  as  merely  intelli- 
gible— that  is,  as  given  to  the  understanding  only, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  senses.  There  is  also  a  question 
whether,  besides  such  empirical  use  of  the  under- 
standing, (even  in  the  Newtonian  representation  of 
the  system  of  the  world,)  a  transcendental  one  also 
is  possible  which  refers  to  the  noumenon  as  an 
object ;  which  question  we  have  answered  negatively. 
If  we,  therefore,  say,  the  senses  represent  to  us  lie 
objects  as  they  appear,  but  the  understanding  as  they 
are,  the  last  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  transcendental, 
but  in  a  mere  empirical  signification,  namely,  how 
they,  as  objects  of  experience,  must  be  represented 
in  the  universal  connexion  of  phenomena,  and  not 
according  to  that  which  they  may  be,  independent  of 
the  relation  to  possible  experience — and  consequently 
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to  the  senses  in  general — consequently  as  objects  of 
the  pure  understanding.  For  this  will  ever  remain 
unknown  to  us,  so  much  that  it  even  remains  on- 
known  whether  such  a  transcendental  (extraordinary) 
cognition  is  in  any  way  possible,  at  least  as  such  a 
one  as  stands  under  our  usual  categories.  Under- 
standing and  aenaiinlity  can  only  determine  objects 
in  us,  in  conjunction.  If  we  separate  them,  we  have 
intuitions  without  conceptions,  or  conceptions  with- 
out intuitions,  but  in  both  cases  representations, 
which  we  cannot  refer  to  any  determinate  object. 

If  any  person  yet  hesitate,  after  all  these  explana- 
tions, to  relinquish  the  mere  transcendental  use  of  the 
categories,  let  him  make  a  trial  of  them  in  any  syn- 
thetical proposition.  For  an  analytical  one  does  not 
advance  the  understanding  farther,  and  as  he  is  only 
concerned  (in  such  a  proposition)  with  that  which  is 
already  thought'in  the  conception,  be  thus  leaves  it 
in  abeyance,  whether  this  conception  refers  in  itself 
to  objects,  or  only  signifies  the  unity  of  thought  in 
general,  (which  unity  makes  abstraction  entirely  of  the 
manner  in  which  an  object  is  given).  It  is  enou^ 
for  him  to  know  what  lies  in  his  conception — that 
which  the  conception  itself  may  refer  to,  is  indifferent 
to  him.  Let  him  try  it  therefore  with  any  synthe- 
tical and  supposed  transcendental  principle — as,  "all 
that  is,  exists  as  substance  or  a  dependent  deter- 
mination of  it,"  "  all  that  is  contingent,  exists  as 
effect  of  some  other  thing,"  that  is  to  say,  "  of  its 
cause,"  &c.  Now,  I  ask,  whence  will  be  derive 
these  synthetical  propositions,  as  the  conceptions  are 
not  to  be  valid  in  reference  of  possible  experience, 
but  of  things  in  themselves  (noumena).  Where  is 
here  that  third  thing,  which  is  always  required  in  a 
synthetic  proposition,  in  order  to  connect  with  one 
another  in  the  same  conception,  things  which  have 
no  logical  (analytical)  relation  with  each  other  ?  He 
will  never  be  able  to  demonstrate  his   proposition — 
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nay,  what  is  still  more,  never  be  able  to  justify  as  to 
the  possibility  of  such  a  pure  assertion,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding, 
and  thereby  ^ving  up  judgment  entirely  pure  and 
independent  of  the  senses.  Thus  then  the  con- 
ception of  pure  mere  intelligible  objects,  is  wholly 
void  of  all  principles  of  its  application,  because  we 
cannot  imagine  in  which  way  these  are  to  be  afforded, 
and  the  problematical  thought  which  yet  leaves  a 
place  open  for  them,  serves  only  as  a  void  space,  for 
circumscribing  empirical  principles,  without  however 
containing  in  itself,  and  showing  any  other  object  of 
cognition  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  last. 
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QF  THE  AMPHIBOLY  OF  THE  CONCEPTIONS 
OF  REFLECTION, 

BXCHAKGING   THB    EMPIRICAL    USB    OF    THE    UNDBR- 
STANDING    FOB    THB    TRANSCENDENTAL. 

ReflectioD  (reflexio)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ob- 
jects themselves  in  order  to  obtain  conceptions  of 
them  exactly,  but  it  Is  the  state  of  the  mind  in  which 
we  first,  for  that  purpose,  set  ourselves,  in  order  to 
discover  the  subjective  conditions  under  which  we  may 
attain  to  conceptions.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
relationship  of  given  representations  to  our  different 
sources  of  cognition,  by  which  consciousness  alone 
their  relationship  with  each  other  can  be  correctly 
determined.  The  first  question  before  any  further 
enquiry  into  our  representations  is  this :  to  what 
faculty  of  cognition  do  they,  together,  belong  ?  Is  it 
the  understanding  or  the  senses  by  which  they  are 
conjoined  or  compared  ?  Many  a  judgment  is  ad- 
mitted by  custom,  or  connected  by  inclination,  but  as 
no  reflection  precedes,  or  at  least  critically  follows 
thereupon,  it  is  valid  as  such  a  one  as  bas 
obtained  its  origin  in  the  understanding.  All  judg- 
ments do  not  require  an  investigation,  that  is, 
attention  to  the  foundation  of  the  truth,  for  if  they 
are  immediately  certain,  as,  for  example,  that  "  be- 
tween two  points,  there  can  only  be  one  straight 
line,"  no  still  nearer  mark  of  the  truth  can  be 
declared  with  respect  to  them,  than  that  which  they 
themselves  express.  But  all  judgments,  all  compari- 
sons, require  refiecHon — that  is,   a  distinguishing  of 
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the  faculty  of  cognition  to  which  the  given  concep- 
tions belong.  The  action  whereby  I  connect  the  com- 
parison of  representations  in  generul  with  the  faculty 
of  cognition,  wherein  such  is  made,  and  wherewith  I 
distinguish  whether  these  representations  are  com- 
pared with  one  another  as  belonging  to  the  pure 
understanding  or  to  the  sensible  intuition,  I  term 
transcendental  rejection.  But  the  relationship  wherein 
conceptions  may  belong  to  one  another  in  a  state  of 
mind — are  those  of  identity  and  difference — accord- 
ance and  oppogition — of  internal  and  external — and 
lastly  of  the  determinable  and  the  det&mination  (matter 
and  form) .  The  right  determination  of  this  relation- 
ship rests  upon  this,  in  what  faculty  of  cognition 
these  conceptions  belong  to  each  other  aubjectively, 
whether  to  the  sensibiUty  or  the  understanding.  For 
the  difference  of  the  latter  makes  a  great  difference 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  must  think  of  the 
first. 

Before  all  objective  judgments  we  compare  the 
conceptions  in  order  to  arrive  at  identity  (of  several 
representations  under  one  conception)  in  behalf  of 
general  judgments — or  the  difference  ai  these,  for  the 
generation  of  particular  judgments, — at  accordance, 
whence  are  affirmative  judgments — and  oj^sition, 
whence  are  negative  judgments,  &c.  From  these 
grounds  we  ought,  as  it  appears,  to  term  the  concep- 
tions now  mentioned,  conceptions  of  comparison, 
(conceptus  comparationis) .  But  since,  if  the  question 
does  not  regard  the  logical  form,  but  the  matter  of  the 
conception — that  is,  whether  the  things  themselves 
are  identical  or  different,  accordant  or  in  opposition^ 
&c., — the  things  may  have  a  double  relationship  to  our 
faculty  of  cognition,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  sensibility 
and  to  the  understanding,  but  as  to  the  place  {faculty) 
to  which  they  belong,  the  manner  arises  in  which 
'Way  they  are  to  belong  to  each  other,  transcendental 
reflection,  thus,  thftt  is,  the  relationship  of  given  repre- 
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seatationB  to  one  or  the  other  faculty  of  cognition,  will 
alone  be  able  to  determine  their  relationship  with  one 
another  ;  and  whether  the  things  are  identical  or  dif- 
ferent, accordant  or  opposite,  &c.,  will  not  be  able  to 
be  made  out  immediately  from  the  conceptions  them- 
selves by  means  of  mere  compariBon  (comparatio), 
but  first  of  all  through  the  distinguishing  of  the 
faculty  of  cognition  to  which  they  belong,  by  means 
of  transcendental  reflection.  We  may  ^erefore  in- 
deed say,  that  logical  rejlection  is  a  mere  comparison, 
for  we  make  abstraction  in  it  wholly  of  the  feiculty  of 
cognition,  to  which  the  given  representations  belong, 
and  they  are  therefore,  so  far  as  to  their  place  in  the 
mind,  to  be  treated  as  homogeneous ;  but  trtaiscm- 
dental  rejection  (which  refers  to  the  objects  them- 
selves,] contains  the  foundation  of  the  possibility  of 
the  objective  comparison  of  representations  with  one 
another,  and  is  therefore  very  di£ferent  from  the  last 
(logical  rejlection),  as  the  raculty  of  cognition  to 
which  they  belong,  is  not  even  the  same.  This  tran- 
scendental reflection  is  an  obligation  from  which  no 
one  can  exempt  himself,  if  he  will  judge  k  priori 
any  point  with  respect  to  things.  We  will  now 
take  this  in  hand,  and  thereby  draw  frY>m  it  not  a 
little  light  as  to  the  determination  of  the  proper 
business  of  the  understanding. 

1.  Identity  and  Difference. — If  an  object  is  pre- 
sented to  us  several  times,  but  every  time  with  the 
self-same  internal  determinations,  (quaUtas  et  quan- 
titas,)  it  is  the  same  thing, — if  it  is  valid  as  an  object 
of  the  pure  understanding,  it  is  ever  the  very  same — 
and  not  several — but  only  one  thing,  (numerica  iden- 
titas) ;  but  if  it  is  phenomenon,  the  point  is  not  at  all 
then  as  to  the  comparison  of  conceptions,  and  how- 
ever identical  all  may  be  in  respect  to  the  same,  still 
the  difference  of  the  places  of  this  phenomenon  at 
the  same  time  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  numerical 
difference  of  the  object  itself  (of  the  senses).    IThis 
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in  two  drops  of  water  we  can  entirely  make  abstrac- 
tion of  all  internal  difference  (of  quality  and  quantity), 
and  it  is  enough  that  they  can  be  perceived  in 
diflerent  places  contemporaneously,  in  order  to 
hold  them  as  numerically  different.  Leibnitz  took 
phenomena  for  things  in  themselves,  consequently  for 
intelligibilia,  that  is,  objects  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing (although  on  account  of  the  conliision  of  their 
representations  he  gave  them  the  name  of  pheno- 
mena), and  then  his  principle  of  the  indistinguish- 
able (principium  identitatis  indiscernibilium)  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  contested  -.  but  as  they  are 
objects  of  sensibility,  and  the  understanding  in  re- 
spect thereof,  is  not  of  pure,  but  of  simply  empirical 
use,  plurality  and  numerical  difference  is  thus  already 
given  through  space  itself,  as  the  condition  of  the 
external  phenomena.  For  a  part  of  space,  although 
indeed  it  may  be  entirely  similar  and  equal  to 
another,  is  still  out  of  it,  and  precisely  thereby  a  part 
different  from  the  first,  which  is  added  to  it,  in 
order  to  make  up  a  greater  space, — and  thence 
this  must  hold  true  of  all  which  is  at  the  same  time 
in  the  various  places  of  space,  however  else  such  may 
be  similar  and  equal  to  itself 

2.  Accordance  and  Oj^osition — If  reahty  is  only 
represented  to  us  by  means  of  the  pure  under- 
standing (realitas  noumenon),  no  opposition  can  he 
thought  between  the  reahties,  that  is,  such  a  re- 
lationship as  that  these  conjoined  in  a  subject, 
destroy  mutually  their  consequences,  and  3 — 3, 
i3=>=0.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real  in  the  pheno- 
menon (realitas  phcenomenon)  may  certainly  be  in 
opposition  with  one  another ;  and  united  in  the 
same  subject,  one  annihilates  the  consequence  of  the 
other  wholly,  or  in  part,  as  two  moving  forces  in  the 
same  straight  line,  so '  ^r  as  they  draw  or  force  a 
point  in  an  opposite  direction, — or  also  pleasure 
which  balances  with  pain. 
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3.  The  Internal  and  External. — In  an  object  of  the 
pure  understaading,  that  only  is  iDtemal,  which  has 
no  relation  at  all  (according  to  existence)  to  any  thing 
different  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intenial 
determinations  of  a  substantia  phoenomenon  in  space 
are  only  relationships,  and  it  itself  rsiAstantia  phano- 
menonj  wholly  a  complex  of  pure  relations.  Sab- 
stance  in  space  we  only  know  by  means  of  forces, 
which  are  real  in  this  space  either  to  urge  othere 
on  therein  (attraction),  or  to  restrain  from  forcing 
into  it,  (repulsion  and  impenetrability).  Other  pro- 
perties  we  do  not  know,  which  constitute  the  con- 
ception  of  substance  which  appears  in  space,  and 
which  we  name  matter.  Every  substance,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  object  of  the  pure  understanding  must 
have  internal  determinations  and  forces,  which  refer 
to  the  internal  reality.  But  what  kind  of  internal 
accidents  can  I  think  to  myself,  except  those  which 
my  internal  sense  offers  to  me  ?  namely,  that  whicb 
either  itself  is  a  thought,  or  is  analagous  to  it.  Hence 
Leibnitz,  from  all  substances,  as  he  represented  them  to 
himself  as  Noumena,  even  from  the  component  parts 
of  matter,  after  he  had  taken  away  in  idea  all  that  may 
signify  external  relation,  consequently  compositiM 
also,  produced  simple  subjects  invested  with  powers 
of  representation — in  a  word — Monads. 

4.  Matter  and  Form. — These  are  two  conceptions 
which  are  laid  at  the  foundation  of  all  other  reflection, 
BO  very  inseparably  are  they  joined  with  every  use 
of  the  understanding.  The  first  signifies  the  de- 
terminable in  general.  The  second,  the  determi- 
nation of  it,  (both  in  a  transcendental  sense,  as  we 
make  abstraction  of  the  difference  of  that  which  is 

E'ven,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  detennined). 
sgicians  formerly  cfdled  the  universal,  matter,  but 
the  specific  difference,  form.  In  each  judgment 
we  may  name  the  given  conceptions,  logical  matter 
(for  judgment),  their  relationship,  (by  means  of  the 
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copnk)  the  form  of  the  juc^ment.  In  every  being, 
the  constituent  parts  (essentialia)  of  it  are  matter, 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  connected  in  a  thing,  the 
essential  form.  In  respect  of  things  in  general,  unli- 
mited cedity  was  also  regarded  as  the  matter  of  all 
poBsUilIity,  but  the  limitation  thereof  (negatiou)  as 
that  form,  whereby  a  thing  distinguished  itself  from 
another,  according  to  transcendental  conceptions. 
The  understanding,  that  is,  requires,  first,  that  some- 
thing  is  given  (at  least  in  the  conception)  in  order  to  be 
able  to  determine  it  in  a  certain  manner.  Conse- 
quently matter  precedes  form  in  the  conception  of 
the  pure  understanding ;  and  Leibnitz  first  admits  on 
this  account  things  (monads),  and  internally  a  repre- 
sentation-force belonging  to  them,  in  order  after- 
wards to  found  thereupon  their  external  relationship, 
and  the  community  of  their  states,  (that  is,  of  the 
representations.)  Hence,  space  and  time  were  pos- 
sibk,  as-  causes  and  consequences,  the  first  only 
by  means  of  the  relationship  of  substances,  the  latter 
through  the  connexion  of  their  determinations  with 
one  anotber.  And  so  in  fact  would  it  likewise  be, 
if  the  pure  understanding  could  be  referred  immedi- 
i^y  to  objects,  and  if  space  and  time  were  determi- 
nations of  things  in  themselves.  But  if  they  are  only 
sensible  intuitions  in  which  we  determine  all  objecte 
solely  as  phenomena,  then  the  form  of  the  intuition 
(ag  a  subjective  quality  of  the  sensiblUty)  precedes 
all  matter, — the  sensations, — consequently  space  and 
time  precede  all  phenomena,  and  all  data  of  expe- 
rience— or  rather  it  makes  experience  first  of  all  pos- 
sible. The  intellectual  philosopher  could  not  permit 
that  the  form  would  precede  the  things  themselves, 
and  determine  their  possibility ;  a  censure  entirely 
correct,  if  he  admitted  that  we  see  things  as  they  are 
(although  in  confused  representation).  But  as  the 
sensible  intuition  is  wholly  a  particular  subjective 
conttitioD,  which  lies  at  the  foundation,  &  priori,  of  all 
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perception,  and  the  form  of  which  is  ori^al,  the 
form  thua  of  itself  alone  is  given,  and  so  far  from  its 
being  the  case,  that  matter  (or  the  the  things  tbem- 
selves  which  appear)  is  to  lie  at  the  foundation,  (as 
one  must  judge  according  to  mere  conceptions),  its 
own  possibility  pre-supposes  rather  a  formal  intuition 
(time  and  space)  as  given. 


TO     THE     AMPHIBOLY     OF     THE     CONCBFTIONS   OF 
REFLECTION. 

Let  it  be  allowed  to  me  to  term  transcendental  place, 
the  situation  we  assign  to  a.  conception,  either  in  the 
sensibility  or  in  the  pure  understanding.  The  de- 
ciding in  such  a  way  upon  that  situation  which 
belongs  to  every  conception,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  its  use,  and  the  indication  for  determining  this 
place  to  all  conceptions,  according  to  rules,  would  be  a 
transcendental  Topic,  a  system  which  would  thoroughly 
guarantee  us  from  the  subreptions  of  the  pure  under- 
standing, and  the  thence  arising  delusions ;  since  it  at 
all  times  distinguishes  to  which  faculty  of  cognition 
the  conceptions  properly  belong.  We  may  term  each 
conception,  each  title,  under  which  many  cognitions 
range  themselves,  a  logical  place.  Hereupon  the 
logical  topic  of  Aristotle  was  founded,  of  which  heads 
of  schools  and  rhetoricians  were  enabled  to  make  use, 
in  order  to  examine,  amongst  certain  titles  of  thinh- 
ing,  what  suited  itself  best  to  the  matter  proposed, 
and  tliereupon  to  refine  with  an  appearance  of  sohdity, 
or  to  prate  fluently. 

Trantcendental  topic  contains,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  more  than  the  adduced  four  titles  of  all 
comparison  and  all  distinction,  which  are  separated 
from  the  categories  in  this,  that  through  the  first, 
not  the  object  according  to  that  which  constitutes  its 
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conception,  (quantity,  reality)  but  only  the  compari- 
son of  the  repreBentations,  which  precedes  the  con- 
ception of  things,  is  presented  in  all  its  variety. 
But  this  comparison  requires,  first  of  all,  a  reflection, 
that  is,  a  determination  of  that  place  to  which  the 
representations  of  things  belong,  which  are  to  be 
compared — whether  the  pure  understanding  thinks, 
or  the  sensibility  gives  such  in  the  phenomenon 

Conceptions  can  be  logically  compared  without 
on  that  account  troubling  ourselves,  as  to  what  place 
their  objects  belong,  whether  as  noumena  to  the  under- 
standing, or  as  phenomena  to  the  sensibility.  But  if 
we  wished  with  these  conceptions  to  proceed  to  the 
objects,  transcendental  reflection  is  previously  neces- 
sary, to  decide  as  to  what  faculty  of  cognition  they  are 
to  be  objects,  whether  for  the  pure  understanding  or 
seosibUity.  Without  this  reflection,  I  make  a  very 
uncertain  use  of  these  conceptions,  and  there  arises 
pretended  synthetical  principles,  which  critical  rea- 
son cannot  acknowledge,  and  which  are  founded  only 
upon  a  transcendental  amphiboly,  that  is,  upon  an 
exchange  of  the  object  of  the  pure  understanding 
for  the  phenomenon. 

Wanting  such  a  transcendental  topic,  and  conse- 
quently deceived  by  means  of  the  amphiboly  of  the 
conception  of  reflection,  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  erected 
an  intellectual  system  of  the  world,  or  rather  believed 
himself  to  cognize  the  internal  quality  of  things, 
whilst  he  compared  all  objects  with  the  understand- 
ing only,  and  the  separate  formal  conceptions  of 
his  thought.  Our  table  of  the  conceptions  of  re- 
flection, procures  for  us  the  unexpected  advantage  of 
placing  before  us  what  is  distinctive  in  his  system  in 
all  its  parts,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  guiding  mo- 
tive of  this  particular  mode  of  thinking,  which  prin- 
ciple rested  upon  nothing  but  a  mis-conception. 
He  compared  all  things  with  each  other,  merely  by 
means  of  conceptions,  and  found  as  was  natural,  no 
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otfaer  differences,  but  those  by  means  of  vfaic^  the 
UDderstaoding  distinguishes  its  pure  conceptions  frora 
one  another.  The  conditions  of  the  sensible  intuition, 
which  carry  along  with  them  their  own  distinctioDS, 
he  did  not  regard  as  original,  for  sensibility  was  to 
him  only  a  confused  mode  of  representation,  and  no 
particular  source  of  representations.  Phenomenon 
was  to  him  the  representation  of  the  thing  in  itself, 
although  different  from  the  cognition  ttmiu^  the 
understanding,  according  to  the  logical '  form,  inas- 
much, namely,  as  the  first  CsenaUnlit^J  in  its  usoal 
want  of  analysis,  draws  a  certain  mixture  of  collateral 
representations  into  the  conception  of  the  thing 
which  the  understanding  knows  how  to  separate 
therefrom.  In  one  word,  Leibnitz  witeliectualized  tbe 
phenomena,  as  Locke  aensualized  all  the  conceptions 
of  the  understanding,  according  to  his  system  of 
Noogony,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  this 
expression ;)  that  is,  he  gave  them  out  to  be,  nothti^ 
but  empirical  or  separated  conceptions  of  reflecdon- 
Instead  of  seeking  in  the  understanding  and  Uie  sen- 
sibility two  quite  distinct  sources  of  representatiooe, 
but  which  only  in  conjunction  can  judge  of  things 
objectively-validly,  each  of  these  two  great  men  held 
only  to  one  of  the  two  sources  which,  according  to 
their  opinion,  referred  immediately  to  things  in  them- 
selycB,  whilst  the  other  source  did  nothing  but  disturb 
or  order  the  representations  of  the  first. 

Leibnitz  hence  compares  the  objects  of  the  senses 
with  one  another,  as  things  in  general  in  the  under- 
standing, only,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  as  these  are 
to  be  judged  identical  or  different  from  it.  As  he 
therefore  considered  only  conceptions  of  them  and 
not  their  places  in  the  intuition,  wherein  alone  objects 
can  be  given,  and  left  entirely  out  of  consideration 
the  transcendental  place  of  these  conceptions,  (whe- 
ther the  object  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  phenomena, 
or  amongst  things  in  themselves,]  it  could  not  other- 
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wise  happen,  than  that  he  should  also  extend  his 
principle  of  the  indistinguishable,  which  merely  holds 
valid  of  the  conceptions  of  things  in  general,  to  the 
objects  of  the  senseB,  (imnndus  phcenomenon)  and 
he  believed  thereby  to  have  procured  no  small  exten- 
sion of  the  cognition  of  nature.  Certainly,  if  1  know  a 
drop  of  water  as  a  thing  in  itself,  according  to  all  its 
internal  determinations,  I  cannot  admit  one  of  these 
drops  as  different  from  the  other,  if  the  whole  -con- 
ception of  this  (drop)  is  identical  with  it.  Bnt  if  it 
is  phenomenon  in  space,  it  has  its  place  not  merely 
in  the  understanding,  (amongst  conceptions)  but  in 
the  sensible  external  intuition  (in  space),  and  there 
the  physical  places  are  quite  indifferent,  in  regard 
to  the  internal  determinations  of  things,  and  a  place 
="6  can  equally  as  well  receive  a  thing  which  is 
entirely  similar  and  equal  to  another  in  a  place  =  a, 
as  if  it  were  from  this  ever  so  different  internally. 
The  difference  of  places  renders  the  plurality  and 
differraice  of  objects,  as  phenomena,  without  other 
conditions,  not  only  already  in  themselves  possible, 
but  also  necessary.  That  apparent  law  {principium 
identitatis  indiscernabilium)  is  therefore  no  hiw  of  na- 
ture. It  is  only  an  analytical  rule  of  the  comparison 
of  things  by  means  of  mere  conceptions. 

Secondly — the  principle  that  realities  (as  simple 
affirmations)  never  logically  contradict  one  another, 
ia  a  proposition  quite  true  of  the  relationship  of  con- 
ceptions, but  it  signifies  not  the  least,  either  in  respect 
of  nature,  or  generally  in  respect  of  any  thing  in 
itself,  (as  to  which  we  have  no  conception).  For 
the  real  contradiction  every  where  takes  place,  where 
A  —  B  =  0  is  ;  that  is,  where  one  reaUty  conjoined 
in  a  subject  with  another,  one  destroys  the  effect 
of  the  other, — which  all  obstacles  and  re-actions 
in  nature  constantly  show  us,  but  which,  as  they 
rest  upon  forces,  must  be  called  realitatis  phce- 
uomena.     Universal  mechanick    may  even  furnish 
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ia  a  rule,  k  priori,  the  empirical  condition  of  this 
contradiction,  whilst  it  looks  to  the  opposition  of 
directions, — a  condition  of  which  the  transcendental 
conception  of  reality  knows  absolutely  nothing.  Al- 
though Leibnitz  did  not  announce  this  proposition 
with  the  solemnity  precisely  of  a  new  principle,  yet 
he  still  made  use  of  it  for  new  positions,  and  his  sue- 
cessors  introduced  it  expressly  into  their  Leibnltz- 
Wolfian  system.  According  to  this  principle,  for 
example,  all  evils  are  nothing  but  the  consequences  of 
the  hmits  of  created  beings,  that  is,  negations,  because 
these  are  the  only  opposing  thing  to  reality,  (and  in 
the  mere  conception  of  a  thing  in  general  It  is  really 
so,  but  not  in  things  as  phenomena).  The  followers 
of  Leibnitz  do  not  likewise  deem  it  only  possible,  but 
also  natural,  to  unite  in  one  being  all  reality,  without 
any  opposition  which  is  to  be  feared,  since  they  do  not 
know  any  other  but  that  of  contradiction,  (by  which 
the  conception  of  a  thing  itself  is  annihilated) — 
but  they  do  not  know  that  of  mutual  detriment,  when 
one  principle  of  reality  destroys  the  effect  of  another, 
and  as  to  which  we  meet  only  in  the  sensibility  with 
the  conditions  for  representing  to  ourselves  such  a 
one. 

Thirdly — the  Leibnitzian  monadology  has  do  other 
foundation  at  all,  except  that  this  philosopher  repre- 
sented the  difference  of  the  internal  and  the  external, 
merely  in  reference  to  the  understanding.  Sub- 
stances in  general  must  have  something  internal, 
which  is  therefore  tree  from  all  external  relationships, 
consequently  also  from  composition.  The  simple  is 
therefore  the  foundation  of  the  internal  of  the  thing 
in  itself.  But  the  internal  of  its  state  also  cannot 
consist  in  place,  form,  contact  or  motion,  (which 
determinations  are  all  external  relationships,)  and  we 
cannot  therefore  attribute  to  substances  any  other 
internal  state  than  that,  whereby  we  determine  in- 
ternally our  sense   itself,    namely,   the  state  of  the 
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representations.  In  this  way,  then,  the  monads  were 
ready,  which  were  to  constitute  the  itmdamental 
matter  of  the  universe,  but  whose  active  force  only 
consists  in  representations,  whereby  they  are  properly 
merely  effective  in  themselves. 

But  precisely  on  this  account  also,  must  his  prin- 
ciple of  the  possible  community  of  substances  with 
one  another  be  a  predetermined  harmony,  and  could 
be  no  physical  influence.  For,  since  all  is  occupied 
only  internally,  that  is  to  say,  with  its  representations, 
the  state  of  the  representations  of  one  substance 
could  not  thus  stand  in  the  least  effective  conjunction 
with  that  of  another;  but  there  required  a  third 
cause  influencing  all  together,  to  render  their  states 
corresponding  one  with  another,  not  indeed  by  means 
of  occasional  support  and  particularly  applied  in 
each  individual  case,  (systema  assistentiie,) — but  by  ■ 
means  of  the  linity  of  the  idea  of  a  cause  valid  for 
all,  in  which  these  substances  generally  must  obtain  at 
the  same  time  their  existence  and  permanence,  con- 
sequently also  mutual  correspondence  with  one  another, 
according  to  general  laws. 

Fourthly — the  famous  system  of  this  same  indi- 
vidual wiUi  regard  to  time  and  space,  wherein  he 
intellectualized  these  forms  of  the  sensibihty,  sprang 
simply  from  the  self  same  delusion  of  transcendent^ 
reflection.  If  I  wish  to  represent  to  myself  through 
the  mere  understanding,  external  relationships  of 
things,  this  can  only  so  occur  by  means  of  a  con- 
ception  of  their  reciprocal  action ;  and  if  I  am  to 
join  one  state  of  the  same  thing  with  another,  this 
can  only  occur  in  the  order  of  grounds  and  con- 
sequences. Thus  I^bnitz  thought,  therefore,  space 
as  a  certain  order  in  the  community  of  substances, 
and  time  as  the  dynamic  consequence  of  their  states. 
But  that  which  is  proper  to  them  and  is  indepen- 
dent of  things,  and  which  both  seem  to  have  in 
themselves,  he  ascribed  to   the   confusion  of  these 
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conceptions,  which  caused  that,  what  is  only  a 
mere  form  of  the  dynamic  relationships  was  held 
to  be  a  particular  intuition,  existing  of  itself,  and 
preceding  the  things  themselves.  Consequently 
space  and  time  were  the  intelligible  form  of  the 
conjunction  of  things  (of  substance  and  their  states) 
in  themselves.  But  things  were  intelligible  sub- 
stances  (substantiae  noumena).  He  desired  how- 
ever to  make  these  conceptions  hold  true  for  phe- 
nomena, since  he  accorded  to  sensibihty  no  particular 
mode  of  intuition,  buf  sought  in  the  understanding 
all,  even  the  empirical  representation  of  objects,  and 
left  to  the  senses  nothing  but  the  despicable  occupa- 
tion of  confounding  and  disfiguring  the  represrata- 
tions  of  the  former,  {the  understanding). 

But,  if  even  we  could  say  something  of  things  ia 
themselvea  synthetically,  by  means  of  the  pure  un- 
derstanding, (which  however  is  impossible,)  this  a^un 
still  could  not  at  all  be  referred  to  phenomena  which 
do  not  represent  things  in  themselves.  In  this  latter 
case,  therefore,  I  must  at  all  time,  in  the  transcen- 
dental reflection,  compare  my  conceptions  only  under 
the  conditions  of  sensibility,  and  thus  space  and 
time  would  not  be  determinations  of  things  in  them- 
selves, but  of  phenomena.  I  do  not  know  what 
things  may  be  in  themselves,  nor  yet  have  I  occasion 
to  know  it,  because  a  thing  can  never  be  presented 
to  me  otherwise  than  in  the  phenomenon. 

Thus  I  proceed  also  with  the  remainder  of  the 
conceptions  of  reflection.  Matter  is,  substantia  phoe- 
nomenon.  "What  belongs  to  it  internally,  I  seek  in 
all  the  parts  of  space  which  it  occupies,  and  in  all 
the  eflects  which  it  produces,  and  which  certalDly 
can  only  always  be  phenomena  of  the  external  senses. 
I  have  therefore  in  fact  nothing  absolutely,  but  merely 
comparatively-internal,  which  itself  again  consists  in 
external  relationships.  But  the  absolute,  according  to 
the  pure  understanding,  internal  of  matter,  is  moreover 
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a  mere  chimera,  for  this  matter  is  not  at  all  aa  object 
for  the  pure  understanding ;  but  the  transcen- 
dental object  which  may  be  the  foundation  of  tfaia 
phenomenon,  which  we  call  matter,  is  a  mere  sonoe- 
thing,  with  regard  to  which  we  should  not  ever 
understand  what  it  is,  even  if  any  one  could  state  it 
to  U8.  For  we  can  understand  nothing,  except  that 
which  carries  along  with  it  in  the  intuition,  a  cor- 
responding thing  to  our  expressions.  If  the  com- 
plaint— we  do  not  at  all  see  the  internal  of  things,  sig- 
nifies as  much  as  this,  that  we  comprehend  nothing 
.  by  means  of  the  pure  understanding,  as  to  what  the 
things  as  they  appear  to  us,  might  be  in  themselves, 
it  is  an  unjust  and  unreasonable  complaint,  for  it 
-would  be  to  desire,  that  we  should  be  enabled  with- 
out the  senses,  nevertheless  to  cognize  things, — - 
consequently  to  envisage  them,  and  therefore  that 
we  should  have  a  faculty  of  cognition,  wholly  dif- 
ferent not  merely  according  to  the  degree,  but  even 
in  respect  of  intuition  and  of  kind,  from  that 
which  is  human — consequently  that  we  should  not 
be  men,  but  beings  with  regard  to  which  we  cannot 
even  assume,  wheUier  they  are  possible  at  all,  much 
less  how  they  are  constituted  Observations  and 
analysis  of  phenomena  penetrate  into  the  internal 
of  nature,  and  we  cannot  know  how  far  these  may 
advance  with  time.  But  for  all  this,  those  transcen- 
dental questions  which  go  out  beyond  nature,  we 
should  still  never  be  able  to  answer,  although  the 
whole  of  nature  were  unveiled  to  us,  because  it  is 
never  given  to  us  to  observe  our  own  mind,  with 
another  intuition  than  that  of  the  internal  sense.  For 
in  this  mind  lies  the  secret  of  the  origin  of  our  sen- 
sibility. The  reference  of  which  to  an  object,  and 
what  the  transcendental  foundation  of  this  unity  is, 
lies  undoubtedly  too  deeply  concealed,  as  that  we, 
who  even  only  know  ourselves  by  means  of  the 
internal  sense,  consequently  as  phenomenon,  could 
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use  SO  unsuitable  an  iDstruinent  of  our  investigation 
for  that  purpose,  to  discover  any  thing  except  phe- 
nomena over  and  over  again,  Tvhose  non-sensible 
cause  however  we  would  willingly  penetrate. 

What  renders  this  critick  of  conclusions  from  the 
mere  operations  of  reflection  extremely  useful,  is, 
that  it  clearly  proves  the  nullity  of  all  the  conclu- 
sions with  respect  to  objects,  which  we  compare 
with  each  other  in  the  understanding  only,  and  at 
the  same  time  confirms  what  we  have  particularly 
inculcated,  that  although  phenomena  are  not  to 
be  comprehended  as.  things  in  themselves  amongst 
the  objects  of  the  pure  understanding,  still  they  are 
those  alone  in  which  our  cog;nition  can  have  an 
objective  reality — that  is  to  say,  where  the  intuition 
corresponds  to  the  conceptions. 

If  we  reflect  merely  logically,  we  compare  only 
our  conceptions  with  one  another  in  the  understand- 
ing, as  to  whether  both  contain  the  self-same  thing 
— whether  they  contradict  one  another  or  not — 
whether  something  is  contained  intrinsically  in  the 
conception  or  is  added  to  it ;  and  which  of  the  two 
as  given,  which  only  as  a  mode  of  thinking  that 
which  is  given,  is  to  be  held  vaUd.  But  if  I  apply 
these  conceptions  to  an  object  in  general,  (in  the 
transcendental  sense)  without  determining  this  fur- 
ther, whether  it  is  an  object  of  sensible  or  intellectual 
intuition,  limitations  present  themselves  immediately 
(not  to  go  out  of  this  conception)  which  overturn 
all  empirical  use  of  these  conceptions,  and  prove 
precisely  thereby,  that  the  representation  of  an  ob- 
ject as  thing  in  general,  is  not  for  instance  merely 
insufficient,  but  without  sensible  determination  (n 
the  same,  and  independent  of  all  empirical  con- 
dition, is  in  itself  contradictory — that  we  therefore 
either  must  make  abstraction  of  every  object  (in 
logic),  or  if  we  admit  one,  must  think  it  under 
conditions  of  sensible  intuition — consequently  that 
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the  intelligible  would  require  quite  a  particular 
■□tuitioQ  which  we  have  not,  and  in  default  of  the 
same,  would  be  nothing  as  to  us, — but  on  the  other 
hand,  also,  phenomena  cannot  be  objects  in  them- 
selves. For  if  I  think  merely  things  in  general,  the 
difference  of  external  relationships  cEinnot  thus  cer- 
tainly constitute  a  difference  of  things  themselves,  but 
rather  presupposes  this  ;  and  if  the  conception  of  the 
one,  is  not  at  all  different  internally  from  that  of  the 
other,  I  only  then  set  one  and  the  same  thing  in  differ- 
ent relationships.  Moreover,  by  the  addition  of  one 
mere  affirmation  (reality)  to  another,  the  positive 
is  in  fact  increased,  and  nothing  is  withdrawn  from  it, 
or  set  aside.  The  real  therefore  in  things  in  general 
cannot  contradict  one  another,  &c. 

The  conceptions  of  reflection  have,  as  shown  by 
means  of  a  certain  misconception,  such  an  influence 
npon  the  use  of  the  understanding,  that  they  have 
heen  able  to  betray  even  one  of  the  acutest  of  all 
philosophers  into  a  pretended  system  of  intellectual 
cognition,  which  professes  to  determine  its  objects 
without  the  intervention  of  the  senses.  Precisely  on 
this  account  the  development  of  the  deceiving  canses 
of  the  ampbiboly  of  these  conceptions,  occasioned  by 
false  principles,  is  of  the  greatest  utility,  to  deter- 
mine and  to  secure  with  certmnty  the  bmits  of  the 
understanding. 

We  must  certainly  say,  what  belongs  to  a  conception 
in  general  or  contradicts  it,  that  also  belongs  to  or 
contradicts  aU  that  is  particular,  which  is  contained 
under  that  conception,  (dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo) : 
but  it  were  absurd  to  change  this  logical  principle  to 
this ;  that  it  should  so  run,  that  what  is  not  con- 
tained in  a  general  conception,  that  also  is  not 
contained  in  the  particular  one  which  stands  under 
the  same,  for  these  are  on  this  very  account  par- 
ticular conceptions,  because  they  contain   more  in 
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them  than  is  thought  in  the  general  one.  Still 
however,  upon  this  last  principle  the  whole  intel- 
lectual system  of  Leibnitz  is  really  constructed.  It 
falls  to  the  ground,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  with 
this  principle,  together  with  all  the  ambiguity 
arising  from  it,  in  the  use  of  the  understanding. 

The  principle  of  the  indistinguishable  is  founded 
properly  upon  the  presupposition,  that  if  in  the  con- 
ception of  a  thii^  in  general,  a  certain  difference  is  not 
met  with,  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  things  them- 
selves.^-consequently  that  all  things  are  entirely  iden- 
tical (numero  ^em),  which  do  not  already  differ  from 
one  another  in  their  conception  (according  to  quahty  or 
quantity) .  But  since  in  th&  mere  conception  of  a  Uung, 
abstraction  has  been  made  of  sereial  necessary  condi- 
tions of  an  intuition,  throu^  a  singular  precipitancy, 
that  whereof  abstraction  is  made,  is  taken  in  this  way, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  at  all,  and  nothing  is 
accorded  to  the  thing,  except  what  is  contained  in 
the  conception. 

The  conception  of  a  cubic  foot  of  space  is  always  in 
itself  identic^,  let  me  think  this  wherever  and  how- 
ever often  I  will.  But  two  cubic  feet  are  still  differ- 
ent in  space,  merely  by  means  of  their  places  (numero 
diversa) .  These  are  conditions  of  the  intuition,  wherein 
the  object  of  this  conception  is  given,  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  conception,  but  still  to  the  whole  sensibiHty. 
In  like  manner  there  is  no  contradiction  at  all  in  the 
conception  of  a  thing,  if  nothing  negative  is  conjoined 
with  an  affirmative,  and  merely  affirmative  conc^dons 
can,  in  conjunction,  effect  no  extinction  at  all. — But  in 
the  sensible  intuition  wherein  reality  (for  example, 
motion)  is  ^en,  there  are  conditions  (opposing  di- 
rections) of  which  abstraction  was  made  in  the  con- 
ception of  motion  in  general,  which  render  possible  a 
contradiction,  which  certainly  is  not  l(^cal,  namely, 
from  the  simple  positive,  a  zero  =  0 ;  and  we  cannot 
say,  thereby,  that  all  reidity.  is  together  in  accordance ; 
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because  no  contradictioa  is  to  be  met  with  amongst  its 
conceptions.*  According  to  mere  conceptions,  t±ie  in- 
ternal is  the  substratum  of  all  relationship  or  external 
determinations.  If  I  therefore  make  abBtraction  of  all 
conditions  of  intuition,  and  attach  myself  only  to  the 
conception  of  a  thing  in  general,  I  can  thus  make  ab- 
straction of  all  external  relationship,  and  there  must  still 
remain  a  conception  of  that,  which  in  fact  signifies  no 
relationship  but  merely  internal  determinations.  It 
appears  now  that  there  results  from  this  in  every  thing 
(substance)  there  is  something  which  is  absolutely 
internal,  and  which  precedes  fdl  external  determina- 
tions, since  first  of  all  it  makes  them  possible — conse- 
quently this  substratumis  then  somethingwhich  contains 
no  external  relationships  more  in  itself — consequently  is 
simple,  (for  corporeal  things  are  yet  always  only  relation- 
ships,— at  least  of  parts  independently  of  one  another), 
luid  since  we  know  no  absolutely  internal  determinations, 
but  those  by  means  of  our  internal  sense,  this  substra- 
tum is  not  thus  only  simple,  but  Ukewise  (according  to 
the  analogy  with  our  internal  sense)  determined  through 
representations, — that  is,  all  things  would  be  properly 
monad*,  or  simple  beings  endowed  with  representations. 
This  also  would  all  hold  correct,  if  nothing  more  than 
the  conception  of  a  thing  in  general  belonged  to  the 
conditions,  under  which  alone  objects  of  external 
condition  can  be  given  to  us,  and  of  which  the  pure 
coDception  makes  abstraction.  For  it  is  obvious,  that 
a  permanent  phenomenon  in  space  (impenetrable  ex- 
tension) may  contain  pure  intuitions,  and  nothing  at 
all  absolutely  internal,  and  still  be  the  first  substratum 

*  If  we  were  dedroaa  of  nuldng  dk  of  tke  nnul  aabterfose,  thM  at  leut 
rtalitatii  NoamenK  euinot  act  opprned  to  eush  other,  we  moit  then  itill  widuce  an 
example  of  mch  like  reality  pure  and  independent  of  the  Hoiei,  ao  that  wa 
might  nndentaDd,  whether  auch  a  one  in  general  repreaenta  aomething  or 
nothing  at  all.  Bat  no  example  can  an;  where  elie  be  taken  than  from  expe- 
lience,  which  nerer  oSeta  more  than  Pheenomena,  and  thua  tbie  propoaitioa 
■ignifies,  nothing  more,  than  that  the  conception  which  contain!  pore  affirma. 
tlona  doea  not  contain  anf  thing  negatiTe, — a  propodlion  reapecCing  which  we 
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of  all  external  perception.  By  means  of  mere  con- 
ceptions, I  can  certainly  think  nothing  external  with- 
out something  internal,  precisely  from  this,  that  con- 
ceptions of  relationship  still  presuppose  absolutely 
given  things,  and  are  not  possible  without  them.  But 
as  something  is  contained  in  the  intuition  which  does 
not  at  all  he  in  the  mere  conception  of  a  thing  in 
general,  and  this  something  famishes  the  substratum 
which  could  not  at  all  be  cognized  through  mere  con- 
ceptions, namely,  a  space,  which  with  all  that  it  con- 
tains, consists  in  pure  formal  or  yet  real  relationships, 
I  cannot  say,  because  without  an  absolute-internal,  no 
thing  can  be  represented  by  means  of  pure  conceptiotu, 
so,  Ukewise,  there  is  nothing  external  in  the  things 
themselves  which  are  contained  under  these  concep- 
tions, and  in  their  intuition,  as  to  which  something 
absolutely-internal  does  not  he  at  the  foundation. 
For  if  we  have  made  abstraction  of  all  conditions 
of  intuition,  nothing  certainly  then  remains  to  us  over 
in  the  mere  conception,  but  the  internal  in  general, 
and  the  relationship  of  one  internal  with  another, 
whereby  alone  the  external  is  possible.  But  this 
necessity,  which  is  grounded  alone  upon  abstraction, 
does  not  take  place  in  things,  so  far  as  they  are  given 
with  such  determinations  in  the  intuitions,  which 
express  mere  relationships,  without  having  any  thing 
internal  at  the  foundation,  because  they  are  not  things 
in  themselves,  but  only  phenomena.  What  we  know 
of  matter  only  now  is  pure  relationships,  (that  which 
we  term  internal  determinations  thereof  is  only  compa- 
ratively internal,) — but  there  are  amongEt  them  some 
self-subsistent  and  permanent,  whereby  a  determined 
object  is  given  to  us.  That  provided  I  make  abstrac- 
tion of  these  relationships,  I  have  nothing  at  all  further 
to  think,  does  not  destroy  the  conception  of  a  thing 
as  phenomenon,  and  not  even  the  conception  of  an 
object  in  abstracto,  but  certainly  all  possibility  of  such 
a  one  as  is  determinable  according  to  mere  conceptions, 
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that  is,  of  a  noumenon.  Assuredly  it  is  startling  to  hear 
that  a  thing  is  to  consist  wholly  of  relationships  ;  but 
}'et  such  a  thing  is  mere  phenomenon,  and  cannot  at 
all  be  thought  by  means  of  pure  categories.  It 
consists,  itself,  in  the  pure  relationship  of  something 
in  general  to  the  senses.  Just  so  we  cannot,  if  we  begin 
witii  mere  conceptions,  well  think  relationships  of 
things  in  abstracto,  otherwise  than  that  one  thmg  is 
the  cause  of  the  determinations  in  the  other,  for  that 
is  our  imderstanding-conception  of  relationships  them- 
selves. But  as  we  then  make  abstraction  of  all  intuition, 
a  whole  mode  thus  falls  away  in  which  the  diverse  can 
determine  their  places  one  to  another— that  is  to  say, 
the  form  of  the  sensibihty  (space) — which  yet  precedes 
all  empirical  causaUty. 

If  under  mere  intelligible  objects  we  understood  those 
things  which  are  thought  through  the  pure  categories 
without  any  schema  of  sensibility,  such  are  then  impos- 
sible. For  the  condition  of  the  objective  use  of  all  our 
conceptions  of  the  imderstanding,  is  simply  the  mode  of 
our  sensible  intuition,  whereby  objects  are  given  to  us, 
and  if  we  make  abstraction  of  the  latter  {this  mode  of 
sensible  intuition,)  the  first  {the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing) have  thus  no  relation  at  all  to  an  object.  In- 
deed, if  we  would  even  admit  a  mode  of  intuition  other 
than  this  our  sensible  one,  then  all  our  fmictions  of 
thinking  in  respect  to  the  same,  would  still  have  no 
signification.  If  we  only  understand  thereby  [by  in- 
telligent objects)  objects  of  a  non-sei^ibte  intuition,  with 
respect  to  which  our  categories  indeed  certainly  are  not 
valid,  and  with  respect  to  which  we  therefore  can  never 
have  any  cognition  at  all  (neither  intuition  nor  concep- 
tion), so  must  noumena  assuredly  be  admitted  in  this 
merely  negative  signification  ;  as  then  they  say  nothing 
else,  but  that  our  mode  of  intuition  does  not  refer  to 
all  things,  but  merely  to  the  objects  of  our  senses — 
consequently  its  objective  validity  is  limited,  and 
therefore  there  is  room  for  another  kind  of  intuition, 
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and  therefore  also  for  things  as  objects  of  it.  But, 
then,  the  conception  of  a  noumenon  is  problematical 
— that  is,  the  representation  of  a  thing,  with  respect 
to  which  we  can  neither  say  that  it  is  possible,  nor 
that  it  is  impossible;  inasmuch  as  we  know  of  do 
other  kind  of  intuition,  but  our  own  sensible  one,  aod 
no  other  kind  of  conceptions  but  the  categories; 
3ret  neither  of  the  two  is  adapted  to  an  extra-sensible 
object.  Still  we  cannot,  on  this  account,  therefore, 
positively  extend  the  field  of  the  objects  of  our 
thought  beyond  the  conditions  of  our  sensibiUty,  aod 
admit,  besides  phenomena,  objects  of  pure  thought — 
that  is,  noumena — because  those  objects  would  have 
no  declarable  positive  signiScation.  For  it  must  be 
allowed  of  the  categories,  that  they  alone  do  not  yet 
suffice  for  the  cognition  of  things  in  themselves,  and 
without  the  data  of  sensibility  would  he  mere  subjec- 
tive forms  of  the  unity  of  the  understanding,  but 
without  object.  Tliought  is  in  itself,  indeed,  no  pro- 
duct of  the  senses,  and  so  far  also  is  not  limited  by 
means  of  them,  but  is  not  on  that  account,  at  once 
of' its  own  and  of  pure  use,  without  the  concurrence 
of  sensibihty,  since  in  such  case  it  is  without  an 
object.  And  we  cannot  term  such  an  object,  noume- 
non, for  this  signifies  precisely  the  problematical 
conception  of  an  object  belonging  to  quite  another 
intuition,  and  to  an  understanding  quite  different  to 
our  own,  which  itself,  consequently,  is  a  problem. 
The  conception  of  noumenon  is,  therefore,  not  the 
conception  of  an  object,  but  the  problem  inevitably 
connected  with  the  limitation  of  our  sensibility,  whe- 
ther there  may  not  be  objects,  quite  freed  from  sodi 
intuition  of  them,  which  question  can  only  be  an- 
swered indeterminately :  namely ;  that  since  the  sen- 
sible intuition  does  not  refer  to  all  things  without 
distinction,  there  remains  place  for  more  and  other 
objects — and  they  therefore  cannot  be  absolutely 
denied  ;  but  from  want  of  a  determined  conception  (as 
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no  category  is  suitable  for  this  purpose)  they  cannot 
also  be  affirmed  as  objects  o(  our  understandiDg. 

The  understanding,  hence,  hmits  the  sensibility, 
without  on  this  account  extending  its  own  field,  and 
whilst  it  cautions  sensibility  that  it  should  not  pre- 
tend to  extend  to  tMngs  in  themselres,  but  only  to 
phenomena,  it  thinks  an  object  in  itself,  but  only 
as  transcendental  object,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon,  (consequently  itself  not  phenomenon,) 
and  cannot  be  thought  either  as  quantity,  or  as 
reality,  or  as  substance,  &c.  (because  these  con- 
ceptions always  require  sensible  forms,  in  which 
they  determine  an  object),  whereof,  therefore,  it  is 
wholly  unknown,  whether  it  is  to  be  met  with  in 
us,  or  out  of  us — whether  it  would  be  annihilated  at 
the  same  time  with  the  sensibility — or  whether,  if 
that  were  taken  away,  it  would  still  remEun.  If  we 
wish  to  term  this  object  noumenon,  on  this  account 
that  the  representation  of  it  is  not  sensible,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  But  as  we  cannot  apply  thereto 
any  of  our  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  this 
representation  thus  remains  void  for  us,  and  serves  for 
nothing  but  to  denote  the  limits  of  our  sensible  cog- 
nition, and  to  leave  a  space  which  we  cannot  fill  up, 
neither  through  possible  experience,  nor  through  the 
pure  understanding. 

The  Critick  of  pure  understanding  does  not  there- 
fore ^ow  of  creating  for  itself  a  new  field  of  objects 
beyond  those  which  can  appear  to  it  as  phenomena, 
and  of  launching  into  intelligible  worlds,  not  even 
ever  in  their  conception.  The  fault  which  leads  to 
this,  in  the  most  specious  manner  of  all,  and  certainly 
excuses,  although  such  cannot  be  justified,  lies  in 
this,  that  the  use  of  the  understanding  rendered 
transcendental  contrary  to  its  destination  and  the 
objects — that  is,  possible  intuitions — must  regulate 
themselves  according  to  conceptions,  and  not  con- 
ceptions according  to  possible  intuitions — (as  upon 
s2 
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which  alone  their  objective  validity  rests.)  Bat  the 
reason  thereof  again  is,  that  the  apperception,  and 
with  it  the  thought,  precedes  all  possible  determined 
arrangement  of  the  representations.  We  think, 
th^efore,  something  in  general,  and  determine  one- 
fiidely  sensibly,  but  still  we  distinguish  the  general 
and  in  abstracto  represented  object,  from  this  manner 
of  perceiving  it.  There  now  remains  to  us  only  one 
mode  of  determining  it,  merely  by  thought,  hut  which 
indeed  is  a  mere  logical  form  without  content,  bnt 
which  still  appears  to  us  to  be  a  mode  in  which  the 
object  can  exist  of  itself  (noumenon)  without  looking 
to  the  intuition,  which  is  limited  to  our  senses. 

Before  we  abandon  the  transcendental  analytidi, 
we  must  yet  add  something,  which  although  of  itself 
of  no  p^ticular  importance,  still  might  appear  re- 
quisite to  the  completeness  of  the  system  The 
highest  conception  from  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  begin  a  transcendental  philosophy,  is  usually  the 
division  into  the  possible  and  impossible.  But  as 
all  division  presuppose  a  divided  conception,  a  still 
higher  one  must  be  given,  and  this  is  the  conception 
of  an  object  in  general,  (problematically  taken  and 
not  decided  whether  it  is  something  or  nothing). 
Since  the  categories  are  the  only  conceptions  which 
refer  to  objects  in  general,  the  distinction  of  an 
object,  whether  it  be  something  or  nothing,  will  thus 
proceed  according  to  the  order  and  direction  of  the 
categories. 

1st.  To  the  conception  of  all,  many,  and  one,  that 
is  opposed  which  annihilates  every  thing — that  is, 
none ;  and  thus  the  object  of  a  conception,  to  which  no 
declarable  intuition  corresponds,  =  nothing — that  is, 
a  conception  without  object,  as  the  noumena,  which 
cannot  be  reckoned  amongst  the  possibilities,  although 
on  this  account  they  must  still  not  be  given  out  for  im- 
possible, (ens  rationis) — or,  perhaps,  as  certain  new 
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fundamental  forces,  which  are  indeed  thought  without 
contradiction,  but  also  without  example  from  expe- 
rience, and  consequently  must  not  be  niimbered 
amongst  the  possibilities. 

2nd.  Reality  is  something — negation  is  nothing — 
that  is  to  say,  a  conception  of  the  want  of  an  object, 
as  shadow,  cold,  (nihil  privativum). 

3rd.  The  mere  form  of  the  intuition  without  sub- 
stance is  no  object  in  itself,  but  the  mere  formal  con- 
dition of  it  (as  phenomenon)  as  pure  space,  pure  time, 
which  are  certainly  something  as  forms  to  perceive, 
but  themselves  are  no  objects  that  are  perceived  (ens 
imaginarium). 

4th.  The  object  of  a  conception  which  contradicts 
itself  is  nothing,  since  the  conception  is  notbit^ — 
the  impossible,  as  for  instance,  the  rectilineal  figure  of 
two  sides,  (nihil  negativum). 

The  table  of  this  division  of  the  conception  of 
nothing  (for  the  division  parallel  to  this,  of  something, 
follows  of  itself)  must  therefore  thus  be  laid  down. 

NOTHING. 

as 
1. 

VOID    CONCEPTIONS    WITHOUT    OBJECT. 

ens  rationis. 
2. 

VOID    OBJECT    OP    A.    CONCEPTION. 

nihil  privativum. 
3. 

VOID    INTUITION    WITHOUT    OBJECT. 

ens  imE^arium. 
4. 

VOID    OBJECT    WITHOUT    CONCEPTION. 

nihil  negativum. 

We  see  that  the  thing  of  thought  (No.  1)  is  different 
in  this  way  from  the  nonentity  (No.  4);  that  the  first 
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ig  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  possibilities,  be- 
cause it  is  mere  fiction,  (although  not  contradictory), 
but  the  latter  is  opposed  to  poBsibility,  since  the 
coQceptioQ  ever  annihilates  itself.  But  both  are  rend 
conceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nihil  privati- 
vum  (No.  2),  and  ens  imaginarium  (No.  3),  are  void 
data  for  conceptions.  £f  fight  be  not  given  to  the 
senses,  one  cannot  then  represent  to  oneself  any  dark- 
ness also,  and  if  extended  beings  cannot  be  perceived, 
we  can  represent  to  ourselves  no  space.  The  nega- 
tion, as  well  as  the  mere  form  of  the  intuition,  are 
without  a  real — are  no  objects. 
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OF  TRANSCENDENTAL  LOGIC. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTICK. 

INTEODUCTION. 
OF   TEAN8CEN DENTAL    APPEARANCE. 

We  have  before  termed  dialectick  in  general,  a  logic 
of  appearance.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a 
doctrine  oi  probability,  for  this  is  truth,  but  cognized 
through  insufficient  grounds,  the  cognition  of  which 
therefore  is  indeed  defective,  but  on  that  account  still 
not  false,  and  consequently  must  not  be  separated 
from  the  analytical  part  of  logic.  Still  less  must 
phenomenon  and  appearance  be  held  to  be  identical. 
For  truth  or  appearance  are  not  in  the  object, 
so  &r  as  this  is  envisaged,  but  in  the  judgment 
with  regard  to  it,  so  far  as  it  is  thought.  We  may 
therefore  indeed  say  correctly,  that  the  senses  do 
not  err,  hut  not  on  this  account,  that  they  always 
judge  correctly,  but  because  they  do  not  judge  at  all. 
Consequently  truth  as  well  as  error,  therefore  also 
appearance  as  the  inducement  to  the  latter,  are  onlj 
to  be  met  with  in  judgment — that  is,  only  in  the 
relationship  of  the  object  to  our  understanding.  In 
a  cognition  which  coincides  absolutely  with  the  laws 
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of  the  understanding,  there  is  no  error.  In  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  senses,  (since  it  contains  no  judg- 
ment at  all,}  there  is  also  no  error.  But  no  force  of 
nature  can  of  itself  deviate  from  its  own  laws.  Coa- 
sequently  neither  the  understanding  of  itself  alone, 
(without  influence  of  another  cause),  nor  the  senses 
of  themselves,  would  err ;  the  first  not  on  this 
account,  because  if  it  act  merely  according  to  its 
laws,  the  effect  (the  judgment)  must  necessarily 
coincide  with  these  laws.  But  in  the  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  understanding  the  Formal  of  all 
truth  consists.  In  the  senses  there  is  no  judgment  at 
all,  neither  a  true  nor  a  false  one.  But  now  since  we 
have  no  other  sources  of  cognition  besides  these  two, 
it  follows  then  that  the  error  is  only  effected  through 
the  unobserved  influence  of  the  sensibility  upon  the 
understanding,  whereby  it  happens  that  the  subjective 
grounds  of  the  judgment  confound  themselves  with 
the  objective,  and  cause  the  latter  to  deviate  from 
their  destination,*  in  the  same  way  as  a  moved  body 
would  in  fact  of  itself  for  ever  keep  the  straight  line 
in  the  same  direction,  but  if  another  force  influence 
it  at  the  same  moment,  according  to  another  direc- 
tion, it  strikes  into  a  curvilinear  motion.  In  order 
to  distinguish  the  particular  action  of  the  under- 
standing from  the  force  which  therewith  nuxes  itself, 
it  will  be  thence  necessary  to  look  upon  erroneous 
judgment  as  the  diagonals  between  two  forces,  that 
determine  the  judgment  according  to  two  different 
directions,  which  as  it  were  form  an  angle  ;  and  to 
resolve  that  compound  effect  into  the  simple  one  of 
the  understanding  and  of  sensibility,  which  thing 
must  take  place  in  pure  judgments  k  priori  by  means 
of  transcendental  reflection,  whereby  (as  was  already 

*  Stniibilitj,  nibjected  to  the  nndBntindiiigi  u  the  okjact  wherwui  Oat 
unilerstinding  spplie*  iti  fonctioni,  ii  the  wuroe  of  real  cognltioiw.  Bat  thii 
same  eeDaihility,  go  far  u  tt  InflDencee  the  actioD  of  the  nndentaadjug  itnlF, 
■nd  delerminea  it  to  judgoienli,  ii  the  firanditlOD  of  errw. 
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sbown,)  to  each  representation  its  place  in  the  faculty 
of  cognition  conformahle  to  it  is  assigned — conse- 
quently also  the  influence  of  the  latter  upon  the 
former  is  distinguished. 

It  is  not  our  business  here  to  treat  of  empirical 
appearance,  (for  example  of  optical,)  which  is  found 
in  the  empirical  use  of  the  otherwise  just  rules  of  the 
understanding,  and  through  which  the  faculty  of 
judgment  is  misled  by  the  influence  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  but  we  have  alone  to  do  with  the  transcendental 
appearance  which  influences  principles,  the  use  of 
which  is  never  placed  upon  experience,  as  in  such 
case,  we  should  still  at  least  have  a  touchstone  of  their 
correctness ;  and  which  transcendental  appearance  even 
carries  us  away  entirely  beyond  the  empirical  use  of  the 
categories,  contraty  to  all  the  admonitions  of  critick, 
and  funuses  us  with  the  chimera  of  an  extension  of 
the  pure  underatanding.  We  will  term  immanent, 
those  principles,  the  application  of  which  confines 
itself  entirely  vnthin  the  limits  of  possible  experience, 
but  those  which  are  to  exceed  these  limits,  we 
term  transcendent  principles.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand amongst  these  last  the  transcendental  use  or 
abuse  of  the  categories,  which  is  a  mere  fatdt  of  the 
faculty  of  judgment  not  duly  restriuned  by  critick, 
that  has  not  paid  enough  consideration  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  the  territory,  whereupon  alone  play  is 
permitted  to  the  pure  understanding ;  but  I  under- 
stand those  real  principles  which  require  of  us  to 
pull  down  all  the  boundary  posts,  and  to  lay  claim 
to  quite  a  new  ground,  which  recognizes  no  demar- 
cation at  all.  Thus,  transcendental  and  transcendent 
are  not  the  same.  The  principles  of  the  pure  un- 
derstanding, which  we  have  previously  propounded, 
are  to  be  merely  of  empirical  and  not  of  transcen- 
dental use,  that  is ,  one  reaching  out  beyond  the  limits  of 
experience.  But  a  principle  which  removes  these  limits, 
which   even    commands    them    to    be  overstepped, 
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is  called  trcoueendent.  If  our  critick  can  sacceed  M 
far  as  to  expose  the  appearaDce  of  these  pretended 
principles,  the  principle  in  question  of  mere  empirical 
uBe,  in  opposition  to  the  last,  may  be  termed  mhimi- 
nent  principles  of  the  pure  understanding. 

Logical  appearance,  which  consists  In  the  mere 
imitation  of  the  form  of  reason,  (the  appearance  of 
false  conclusions,)  springs  only  from  a  want  of  atten- 
tion to  the  logical  rule.  Consequently  so  soon  as 
thia  is  sharpened  to  the  proposed  case,  the  appear- 
ance disappears  entirely.  Transcendental  appear- 
ance, on  the  other  hand,  nevertheless  does  not 
cease,  although  it  have  already  been  exposed,  and  its 
nothingness  clearly  seen  by  means  of  -transcendental 
critick,  (as,  for  example,  the  appearance  in  the  pro- 
position, "  the  world  must  have  a  beginning  accord- 
ing to  time.")  The  cause  thereof  is  this,  tlut  in  our 
reason,  (considered  subjectiTely,  as  a  human  faculty 
of  cognition)  fundamental  rules  and  maxims  of  its 
use  lie,  which  have  entirely  the  look  of  objective 
principles,  and  whereby  it  occurs  that  the  subjective 
necessity  of  a  certain  connexion  of  our  conceptions 
in  favour  of  the  understanding,  is  accounted  as  au 
objective  necessity  of  the  detemuQation  of  things  in 
themselves.  An  illusion  which  is  not  at  all  to  be 
avoided ;  as  little,  indeed,  as  we  can  prevent  the  sea 
from  not  appearing  to  us  more  elevated  in  the  mid- 
dle than  near  the  shore,  since  we  see  that  middle  b; 
higher  ra3rs  of  I^ht,  than  this  the  sea  in  the  other  eaie, 
or  still  more,  as  little  as  the  astronomer  even  can 
prevent  the  moon  from  not  seeming  larger  in  rising, — 
although  he  is  not  deceived  by  this  appearance. 

Transcendental  dialectick  will  thereupon  satisfy 
itself  with  exposing  the  appearance  of  transcendent^ 
judgments,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  it 
from  deceiving;  but  that  (like  lo^cal  appearance) 
it  should  in  hct  disappear  and  cease  to  be  an  i^ 
pearance,  this,   transcendental  dialectick  can  never 
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effect.  For  we  have  to  do  with  a  natural  and  unavoidable 
ii/uwon,  which  itself  reposes  upon  subjective  principles, 
and  substitutes  them  for  objective,  whilst  logical  dia- 
lectick  has  in  the  solution  of  false  conclusions  only  to 
do  with  an  error,  in  the  following  up  of  principles,  or 
with  an  artful  appearance  in  the  imitation  of  the  same, 
lliere  is  therefore  a  natural  and  unavoidable  dialectick 
of  pure  reason,  not  one  in  which,  for  instance,  a 
blockhead  from  want  of  knowledge,  involves  himself, 
or  which  a  sophister  has  artfully  imagined,  in  order 
to  torment  reasonable  people,  but  which  icresistibly 
adheres  to  human  reason,  and  even  when  we  have 
discovered  its  delusion,  still  will  not  cease  to  play 
tricks  upon  reason,  and  to  push  it  continually  into 
momentary  errors  which  always  require  to  be  ob- 
viated. 

II. 

OF  PURE  SEASON  AS  THE  SEAT  OF  TRANSCENDENTAL 
APPEARANCE. 


OF  REASON  IN  GENSaAL. 

All  OUT  cognition  begins  from  the  senses — pro- 
ceeds thence  to  the  understanding — and  finishes  in 
reason,  beyond  which  nothing  higher  is  met  with  in 
us  to  elaborate  and  to  bring  under  the  highest  unity 
of  thought  the  matter  of  the  intuition.  As  I  now 
have  to  give  an  explanation  of  this  highest  cognition- 
faculty,  I  thus  find  myself  in  some  difficulty.  There 
is  a  merely  formal,  that  it  to  say,  logical  use  of  it,  as 
well  as  there  is  of  the  understandjng,  since  reason 
makes  abstraction  of  all  content  of  cognition ; — and 
there  is  also  a  real  use,  as  it  itself  contains  the 
origin  of  certain  conceptions  and  principles,  which  it 
neither  derives  irom  the  senses,  nor  from  the  under- 
standing. Now  the  first  faculty  has  certainly  long 
since  been  explained  by  logicians,  as  the  faculty  of 
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coDcludiag  mediately  (as  a  diBtinction  Jrom  imme' 
diate  coaclusions,  consequentiis  immediatiB),  bntthe 
second  faculty,  which  itself  generates  conceptioni,  is 
Btill  not  thereby  known.  Now  as  a  division  of  reason 
into  a  logical  and  transcendental  faculty,  here  pre- 
sents itself,  a  higher  conceptioo  of  these  sources  of 
cognition  must  be  then  sought,  which  comprehends 
both  conceptions  under  it,  whilst  we  may  expect,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  with  the  conceptions  of  the 
understanding,  that  the  logical  conception  will  afibrd, 
at  the  same  time,  the  key  to  the  transcendental  one, 
and  that  the  table  of  the  functions  of  the  first,  wiQ 
give  coexistently  the  scale  of  descent  of  the  concep- 
tions of  reason. 

We  explained,  in  the  first  part  of  our  transcen- 
dental logic,  the  understanding,  as  the  faculty  of  rules. 
"We  here  distinguish  reason  from  it  by  this,  that  we 
would  term  reason  the  faculty  of  principles. 

The  expression  of  a  principle  is  ambiguous,  and 
commonly  only  signifies  a  cognition,  which  can  be 
used  as  principle,  although  in  fact  in  itself,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  proper  origin,  it  is  no  principle.  Every 
general  proposition,  even  although  it  may  be  derived 
from  experience,  (by  induction),  can  serve  as  a 
major  in  a  syllogism,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
itself  a  principle.  Mathematical  axioms  (for  example, 
there  can  only  be  a  strjug^t  line  between  two  points) 
are  indeed  in  general  cognitions  &  priori,  and  there- 
fore with  propriety  are  termed  principles,  relatively 
to  the  cases  which  can  be  subsumed  under  them. 
But  still  on  this  account  I  cannot  say  that  I  know 
this  property  of  the  straight  line  in  general  and 
in  itself  from  principles,  but  only  in  tihe  pure  in- 
tuition. 

I  would  term  therefore  cognition  from  principles, 
that,  where  I  cognize  the  particular  in  the  general  by 
means  of  conceptions.  Every  syllogism  is  thus  a 
form  of  the  deduction  of  a  cognition  from  a  principle. 
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For  the  major  always  iuTDishes  a  conceptioD,  which 
causes  that  all  which  is  subsumed  under  ^e  cODdition 
of  it,  is  knowD  from  it,  according  to  a  principle.  Now 
as  every  general  cognition  can  serve  as  a  major  in  a 
syllogism,  and  the  understanding  iumishes  such  gene- 
rid  propositions  h  priori,  these  also  then,  in  respect 
of  their  possible  use,  may  thus  be  termed  principles. 

But  if  we  consider  these  principles  of  the  pure 
understanding  in  themselves,  according  to  their 
origLD,  they  are  any  thing  but  cognitions  from  con- 
ceptions. For  they  woidd  not  even  be  once  possible 
k  priori,  did  we  not  hereby  draw  in  pure  intuition  (in 
mathematics),  or  conditions  of  a  possible  experience 
in  general.  That  all  which  happens  has  a  cause, 
cannot  at  all  be  concluded  from  the  conception  of 
that  which  happens  generally.  The  principle  rather 
shows  how  we  first  of  all  can  acquire  from  that  which 
happens,  a  determinate  experience-conception. 

Ilie  understanding  therefore  cannot  at  all  procure 
synthetical  cognitions  from  conceptions,  and  it  is 
these  properly,  which  absolutely  I  term  principles ; 
inasmuch  as  all  universal  propositions  in  general 
may  be  termed  comparative  principles. 

It  is  a  very  old  wbh,  and  one  which,  who  knows 
how  late,  may  perhaps  sometime  be  accomplished, 
that,  for  once,  instead  of  the  endlesss  variety  of 
civil  laws,  we  might  investigate  their  principles,  for 
therein  alone  the  secret  consists  of  simplifying  Le- 
gislation, as  it  is  called.  But  the  laws  are  here  still ' 
only  limitations  of  our  liberty  upon  conditions  under 
which  it  continually  accords  with  itself— consequently 
they  refer  to  something,  which  is  entirely  our  own 
work,  and  whereof  we,  through  those  conceptions, 
ourselves  may  be  the  cause.  But  how  objects  in  them- 
selves— how  the  nature  of  things  stands  under  prin- 
ciples, and  is  to  be  determined  according  to  mere  con- 
ceptions is,  if  not  something  impossible,  still  at  least 
very  strange.  But  however  this  may  be  (for  the  enquiry 
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respecting  it  remains  yet  to  be  made)  it  at  least  thraice 
is  evident,  that  cognition  from  principles  (in  them- 
selves) is  something  quite  other  than  mere  nnder- 
staadiDg-cognition,  which  certainly  indeed  may  pre- 
cede other  cognitions  in  the  form  of  a  principle, 
but  in  itself,  (so  far  as  it  is  synthetical,)  does  not  rest 
upon  mere  thought,  nor  contain  in  itself  something 
general  according  to  conceptions. 

The  understanding  may  be  a  faculty  <^  the  nnitr 
of  phenomena  by  means  of  rules ;  reason  is  thus  the 
faculty  of  the  unity  of  the  rules  of  the  understanding 
under  principles.  Reason,  therefore,  never  refeis 
directly  to  experience,  or  to  an  object,  but  to  the 
understanding,  in  order  to  give  to  the  div«'se  cogni- 
tions of  thiB,  unity  k  priori  by  means  of  conceptions, 
which  may  be  termed  unity  of  reason,  and  which  is 
of  quite  another  kind  to  that  which  can  be  derived 
from  the  understanding. 

This  is  the  general  conception  of  the  faculty  of 
reason,  so  far  as  it  has  been  able  to  be  made  compre- 
hensible in  a  total  want  of  examples,  which  are  first 
to  be  given  in  the  sequel. 


OF  THE  LOGICAL  USB  OP  BBASON. 

We  make  a  difference  between  that  which  is  known 
immediately,  and  that  which  is  only  concluded.  That 
in  a  figure,  which  is  limited  by  three  straight  lines, 
there  are  three  angles,  is  known  immediately — but 
that  these  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  is  only 
concluded.  Since  we  require  constantly  a  conclusion, 
and  thereby  finally  become  quite  accustomed  to  it,  we 
do  not  at  last  thus  remark  any  more  this  distinction, 
and  frequently,  as  in  the  so-called  delusion  of  the 
senses,  hold  something  as  perceived  immediately, 
which  we  yet  have  only  concluded.  In  every  syl- 
logism there  is  one  proposition  which  lies  at  the 
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foundation,  and  another,  namely,  the  (xrnaequence, 
which  is  deduced  from  the  firet,  and  finally  the 
conclusion  (consequence),  according  to  which  the 
truth  of  the  latter  infallibly  ia  connected  with  the 
truth  of  the  former.  If  the  concluded  judgment, 
alre^y  so  lies  in  the  fii^t,  that  it  can  be  thence 
deduced  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  repre- 
sentation, the  conclusion  is  thus  called  immec&ate 
(coosequentia  immediata),  I  would  rather  call  it  the 
conclusion  of  the  understE^ding.  But  if,  independ- 
ently of  the  cognition  laid  at  the  foundation,  there  is 
still  another  judgment  necessary,  in  order  to  efifect  the 
consequence,  the  conclusion  is  then  termed  a  conclu- 
sion of  reason.  In  the  proposition — all  men  are  jnortal, 
the  propositions  already  he, — some  men  are  mortal ; 
some  mortals  are  men ;  nothing  that  is  immortal  is 
a  man ;  and  these  therefore  are  immediate  deductions 
from  the  first  one.  On  the  contrary,  the  proposition ; 
aU  learned  persons  are  mortal ;  does  not  lie  in  the 
subjected  judgment  (for  the  conception  of  learned 
does  not  at  all  occur  in  it,)  and  it  only  can  be  deduced 
from  this,  by  means  of  an  intermediate  judgment. 

In  every  syllogism  I  first  think  a  rule  (major),  by 
means  of  the  understanding.  Secondly,  I  subsume  a 
tt^ition  under  the  condition  of  the  rule  (minor), by 
means  of  the/ccuWy  of  judgment.  Lastly,  I  determine 
tny  cognition  by  means  of  the  predicate  of  the  rule 
(conclusio),  consequently  h  priori  by  reason.  The 
relationship,  therefore,  which  the  major  represents  as 
the  rule  between  a  cognition  and  its  condition,  con- 
stitutes the  different  kinds  of  syUogisms.  They  are, 
hence,  just  threefold,  as  all  judgments  in  general ; 
so  far  as  they  distinguish  themselves  in  the  manner 
whereby  they  express  the  relationship  of  cognition 
in  the  imderstanding,  namely ;  categorical,  or  hypothe- 
tical, or  disjunctive  syllogisms. 

If,  as  it  happens  for  the  most  part,  the  conclusion  is 
given  as  a  judgment,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  does 
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aot  flow  from  judgmento  already  given,  by  which, 
namely,  a  totally  different  object  is  thought,  I  thus 
seek  in  the  understanding  the  assertion  of  this  con- 
clusion, whether  such  does  not  find  itself  In  the 
understanding  under  certain  conditions  according 
to  a  general  rule.  If  I  find  such  a  condition,  and  the 
object  of  the  conclusion  may  he  subsumed  under  the 
given  condition,  this  conclusion  then  is  deduced  from 
the  nile,  which  also  is  valid  for  other  oljecta  of  cog- 
nition. Whence  we  see  that  reason,  in  coocluding, 
endeavoiirs  to  reduce  the  great  diversity  of  the  cog- 
nition of  the  understanding  to  the  smallest  number  of 
principles  (general  conditions),'  and  thereby  to  effect 
the  highest  unity  of  the  same. 


OF    THE    PURE    USE    OF    REASON. 

Can  we  isolate  reason,  and  is  it  then  still  a  peculiar 
source  of  conceptions  and  judgments  which  sphng 
only  out  of  it,  and  whereby  it  refers  to  objects; 
or  is  it  a  mere  subaltern  faciUty  for  giving  a  certain 
form  to  given  cognitions  which  is  termed  logical, 
and  through  which  the  cognitions  of  the  understand- 
ing only  are  subjected  to  one  another,  and  inferior 
roles  to  others  higher,  (the  condition  of  which  em- 
braces the  condition  of  the  former  in  its  sphere),  so 
far  as  it  will  let  itself  be  effected  by  a  comparison 
of  the  same  ?  This  is  the  question  with  which  we 
now  will  first  occupy  ourselves.  In  fact,  variety  of 
rules  and  unity  of  principles  is  a  requirement  of 
reason,  in  order  to  bring  the  understandmg  into  con- 
stant coherence  with  itself,  just  as  the  understanding 
brings  the-diversity  of  the  intuition  under  conceptions, 
and  thereby  this  intuition  into  connexion.  But  such 
a  principle  prescribes  no  law  to  objects,  and  does  not 
contain  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  cognizing  and 
determining  them  as  such  in  geneial,  but  is  merely  a 
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subjective  law  of  economy  with  the  stock  of  our 
understanding,  by  means  of  comparison  of  its  con- 
ceptions, for  bringing  the  general  use  of  these  to  their 
smallest  possible  number,  without  that,  on  this  ac- 
count, we  are  justified  in  demanding  as  to  the  objects 
themselves,  such  an  accordance,  as  to  contribute  to 
the  connexion  and  extension  of  our  understanding, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  g^ve  objective  validity  to  the 
maxim  alluded  to.  In  a  word  the  question  is,  whether 
reason  in  itself,  that  is,  pure  reason  &  priori,  con- 
buns  synthetical  principles  and  rules,  and  wherein 
these  principles  may  consist  ? 

The  formal  and  logical  procedure  of  the  same 
{reason)  in  syllogisms,  already  affords  us  in  respect  of 
this  a  sufficient  guidance  as  to  what  foundation  the 
h'anscendental  principle  thereof  will  rest  upon  in 
synthetical  cognition,  by  means  of  pure  reason. 

firstly,  the  syllogism  does  not  apply  to  intuitions, 
in  order  to  bring  the  same  under  rules  {as  the 
understanding  with  its  categories) ,  but  to  conceptions 
and  judgments.  If,  therefore,  pure  reason  r^er  to 
objects,  yet  has  it  thus  no  immediate  relation  to 
these  and  to  their  intuition,  but  only  to  the  under- 
standing and  its  judgments,  which  address  them- 
selves directly  to  the  senses  and  their  intuition,  in 
order  to  determine  as  to  these  their  object.  The  unity 
of  reason  is,  therefore,  not  unity  of  a  possible  expe- 
rience, but  essentially  different  from  this,  as  from  the 
unity  of  the  understanding.  That  all  which  happens 
has  a  cause,  is  indeed  no  principle  cognized  and  pre- 
scribed by  means  of  reason.  It  renders  the  unity  of 
experience  possible,  and  borrows  nothing  from  reason, 
which,  without  this  relationship  to  possible  experi- 
ence, would  not  have  been  able,  from  mere  concep- 
tions, to  command  any  such  synthetical  unity. 

Secondly,  reason,  in  its  logical  use,  seeks  the 
general  condition  of  its  judgment  (of  conclusion),  and 
the  syllo^m  is  itself  nothing  else  but  a  judgment  by 
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means  of  the  subsumption  of  its  conditioD  under  b 
general  rule  (the  major) .  Now,  as  this  rule  is  again 
exposed  to  the  very  same  proof  of  reason,  and  thereby 
the  condition  of  the  condition  (by  means  of  a  pro- 
syllogism)  must  be  sought  as  long  as  it  can,  we  thns 
see  plainly  that  the  particular  principle  of  reason  in 
general  (in  the  logical  use)  is,  to  find  for  the  con- 
ditioned cognitions  of  the  imderstanding,  the  non^con* 
ditioned  {the  absolute),  wherewith  the  unity  of  this  is 
completed. 

But  this  logical  maxim  cannot  otherwise  be  a 
principle  of  pure  reason,  excepting  we  thereby  admit, 
that  if  the  conditioned  be  given,  the  whole  series 
of  conditions,  subjected  one  to  another,  is  likewise 
then  given,  which  series  itself  consequently  is  uncon- 
ditioned, (that  is  to  say,  contained  in  the  object  and 
its  connexion.) 

But  such  a  principle  of  pure  reason  is  evidently 
synthetical,  for  the  condition  certainly  refers  analy- 
tically to  a  condition,  but  not  to  the  uncondi- 
tioned. There  must  arise  also  from  this  dil^rent 
synthetical  propositions,  of  which  the  pure  under- 
standing knows  nothing,  as  it  has  only  to  do  with 
objects  of  possible  experience,  the  cognition  and 
synthesis  of  which  are  at  all  times  conditioned.  Bat 
the  unconditioned,  when  it  really  has  place,  will  be 
considered  particularly  according  to  all  the  detra- 
minations  which  distinguish  it  from  every  conditioned, 
and  must  thereby  afford  matter  for  many  synthetical 
propositions  &  priori. 

But  the  fundamental  principles  arising  from  this 
highest  principle  of  pure  reason  will  be,  in  respect  of 
all  phenomena,  transcendent,  that  is,  no  empirical  use 
of  them  will  ever  be  able  to  be  made  adequate  to 
this  principle.  It  will  ther^ore  be  entirely  distin- 
guished from  all  principles  of  the  imderstanding 
(whose  use  is  wholly  immanent,  since  they  have  only 
the  possibility  of  experience  for  their  thema).    Nov, 
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whether  that  principle,  that  the  series  of  conditions  (in 
the  synthesis  of  phenomena  or  of  the  taking  of  things 
in  general  also)  reaches  to  the  unconditioned,  has  its 
objective  truth  or  not ; — what  consequences  thence 
result  to  the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding,  or, 
rather,  whether  there  is  not  any  such  objectively 
valid  proposition  of  reason  at  all,  but  merely  a  logical 
precept  in  rising  to  higher  and  higher  conditions  to 
approach  to  the  completeness  thereof,  and  thereby  to 
bring  the  highest  unity  of  reason  possible  to  us  into 
our  cognition ;  whether,  I  say,  this  requirement  of 
reason,  through  a  misunderstanding,  has  been  held 
for  a  transcendental  principle  of  pure  reason,  which 
precipitately  postulates  such  an  unlimited  complete- 
ness of  the  series  of  conditions  in  the  objects  diem- 
selves— -and  also  in  this  case,  what  misconceptions  and 
plausibilities  may  have  crept  in  into  syllogisms,  whose 
major  is  deduced  from  pure  reason,  (and  which  is, 
perhf^B,  more  a  petitio  than  a  postulate,)  and  which 
ascend  from  experience  upwards  to  their  conditions  ; 
this  it  will  be  our  business  to  explain  in  the  transcen- 
dental dialectick,  which  we  wish  now  to  develope 
iirom  its  sources  that  are  deeply  concealed  in  human 
reason.  We  will  divide  it  into  two  principal  parts, 
tbejir«t  of  which  is  to  treat  of  the  transcendental  con- 
ceptions  of  pure  reason ;  the  second,  of  transcendent 
and  dialectical  ayllogisnu. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTICK. 

WBSr  BOOK. 
OF     THE      CONCEPTIONS     OF      PURE      SEASON. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be  as  to  the  posBibility  of 
conceptions  from  pure  reason,  still  are  they  not  Unis 
merely  reflected,  but  concluded  conceptions.  Con- 
ceptions of  the  underBtanding  are  also  thoagfat 
&  priori  before  experience  and  in  its  favour;  hot 
they  contain  nothing  more  than  the  unity  of  the  re- 
flection  with  regard  to  phenomena,  in  so  far  as  they 
{the  phenomena)  are  necessarily  to  belong  to  a  possible 
empirical  consciousness.  Through  these  {the  aauxp- 
Uons)  alone  is  cognition  and  determination  of  an 
object  possible.  They,  therefore,  first  afford  matter 
for  conclusion,  and  no  conceptions  k  priori  of  ohjectE 
precede  them,  from  which  they  could  be  concluded. 
Still,  on  the  other  hand,  their  objective  reaUty  rests 
solely  upon  this,  that  whilst  they  constitute  the  in- 
tellectual form  of  all  experience,  their  application 
must  at  all  times  be  able  to  be  shown  in  experience. 

But  the  denomination  of  a  conception  of  reason 
already  indicates  before  hand,  that  it  will  not  let  itself 
be  limited  within  experience,  since  it  concerns  a  cog- 
nition, of  which  each  empirical  one  is  only  a  part, 
(perhaps  the  whole  of  possible  experience,  or  of  its 
empirical  synthesis,)  and  as  far  as  which  no  effective 
experience,  indeed,  ever  fully  extends,  although  still 
it  always  belongs  to  it.  Conceptions  of  reason  serve 
for  comprehending,  as  conceptions  of  understanding  do 
for  understaiuiing  (of  perceptions] .  If  they  contain  the 
unconditioned,  they  then  concern  something  to  which 
all  experience  belongs,  but  which  itself  is  never  an 
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object  of  experience;  something  towards  which  reason 
leads  in  its  conclusions  irom  experience,  and  ac- 
cording to  which  it  appreciates  and  measures  the 
degree  of  their  empiricd  use ;  but  never  forms  a 
member  of  the  empirical  synthesis.  If  like  concep- 
tions possess,  in  spite  of  this,  objective  validity,  they 
may  b«  then  termed,  conceptus  ratiocinati  (rightly  con- 
cluded conceptions)  where  not,  they  have  thus  crept 
in  at  least  by  means  of  an  appearance  of  conclusion, 
and  may  be  called,  conceptus  ratiocinantes  (sophistical 
conceptions).  But  as  this  for  the  first  time  can  be 
made  out  in  the  chapter  of  the  dialectical  conclusions 
of  pure  reason,  so  we  cannot  yet  pay  attention  to  it ; 
but  we  will,  in  the  mean  time,  just  as  we  termed  the 
pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  categories, 
invest  the  conceptions  of  pure  reason  with  a  new 
name,  and  term  them  transcendental  ideas ;  this 
denomination  we  will,  however,  now  explain  and 
jUBtiiy. 


FIRST  SECTION 

OF    THE    F1B3T    BOOK   OF   TRANSCENDENTAL 

DIALECTICK. 

OP   IDEAS    IN    GENERAL. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  richness  of  our  lan- 
guage, the  reflecting  mind  oftentimes  finds  itself 
embarrassed  by  reason  of  an  expression  which  suits 
exactly  with  its  conception,  and  from  wanting  such,  ' 
cannot  thus  be  rendered  properly  intelligible  either 
to  others,  or,  indeed,  to  itself.  To  coin  new  words  is 
a  pretension  to  legislation  in  speech  which  seldom 
succeeds ;  and  before  recurring  to  this  desperate 
means,  it  is  advisable  to  look  out  in  a  dead  and 
learned  language,  whether  this  conception,  together 
with  its  corresponding  expression,  is  not  there  to  be 
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found ;  and  if  the  ancient  use  of  this  is  also  become, 
through  the  inattention  of  its  author,  somewhat 
uncertain,  it  is  then  still  better  to  confirm  the  meaning 
that  was  especially  proper  to  it  (even  if  it  remained 
doubtfiil  whether  formerly  it  had  had  exactly  the 
same  sense),  than  thereby  to  spoil  the  matter  in 
hand,  from  the  circumstance,  that  we  rendered 
ourselves  unintelligible. 

On  this  account,  if  perchance  we  found  for  a  cer- 
tain conception  only  a  single  word  which  exactly 
suits  in  the  hitherto  received  signification  this  con- 
ception, the  distinguishing  of  which  from  other  kin- 
dred conceptions  is  of  great  importance,  it  is  then 
advisable  not  to  employ  it  prodigally,  or  merely  for 
change  to  use  it,  instead  of  others,  synonymously,  but 
to  preserve  unto  it  carefully  its  especial  meaning, 
as  otherwise  it  easily  happens,  that  whilst  the  ex- 
pression does  not  particularly  occupy  the  attention, 
but  is  lost  amongst  a  crowd  of  others  of  veiy  di&rent 
meaning,  the  thought  also  is  lost,  which  the  expres* 
slon  only  might  have  preserved. 

Plato  made  use  of  the  expression  idea  in  snch  a 
way  that  we  easily  see  he  thereby  understood  some- 
thing, which  not  only  is  never  derived  from  the  senses, 
hut  which  in  fact  quite  rises  above  the  conceptions 
of  the  understanding,  with  which  Aristotle  concerned 
himself,  since  in  experience  never  any  thing  con- 
gruous therewith  is  to  be  found.  Ideas  in  his  view  are 
the  archetypes  of  things  themselves,  and  not  merely 
keys  to  possible  experiences,  like  the  categories.  Ac- 
cording to  his  opinion  they  flow  from  the  highest 
reason,  whence  they  are  imparted  to  the  human 
one,  but  which  now  no  longer  exists  in  its  original 
state,  but  which  must  recal  by  reminiscence  (which  is 
called  philosophy)  with  difficulty,  the  original  but  now 
very  obscure  ideas.  I  will  not  here  enter  into  any 
literary  investigation,  in  order  to  make  out  the  mean- 
ing which  this  distinguished  philosopher  connected 
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with  thiB  expreBsion.  I  only  remark  that  it  is  not  at 
aU  unusual,  both  in  common  language  and  in  writings, 
by  means  of  the  comparison  of  the  thoughts  which  an 
author  expresses  with  respect  to  his  object,  to  under- 
stand him  even  better  than  he  understood  himself, 
since  not  having  sufficiently  determined  his  concep- 
tion, he  on  that  account  sometimes  speaks  or  even 
thinks  contrary  to  his  own  view. 

Plato  very  properly  remarked,  that  our  cognition- 
&ctdty  feels  a  much  higher  want  than  to  simply 
spell  phenomena,  according  to  synthetical  unity,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  read  them  as  experience,  and  that 
our  reason  naturally  elevates  itself  to  cognitions, 
which  extend  much  farther  than  that  any  object 
that  experience  can  g?ve,  should  ever  agree  with 
them,  but  which  nevertheless  possess  their  reality,  and 
by  no  means  are  mere  fancies  of  the  brain. 

Plato  found  his  ideas,  especially  in  all  that  is  prac- 
tical,* that  is,  which  reposes  upon  liberty ;  which  on  its 
part  stands  under  cognitions,  which  are  a  particular 
product  of  reason.  He  who  would  derive  the  concep- 
tions of  virtue  from  experience,  he  who  would  make  (as 
in  reality  many  have  done,)  that  as  exemplar  for  the 
soiu'ce  of  cognition,  which  in  any  case  can  only  serve 
as  an  example  of  imperfect  explanation,  the  same 
would  make  of  virtue  an  equivocal  nothing,  changeable 
according  to  time  and  circumstances,  and  not  service- 
able for  any  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  every  one  is 
aware,  that  if  some  one  be  represented  to  him  as  a 
pattern  of  virtue,  he  still  has  always  the  true  original 
merely  in  his  own  head,  wherewith  he  compares  this 
proposed  pattern,  and  only  esteems  it  accordingly. 

■  He  extended  certainly  hu  conception  alio  to  apecnlative  cogoltiou.  If 
Ihej  we™  only  pura  and  cOMeqoently  gmo  h  priori  ;  and  eien  to  Duiljie. 
matick,  althongli  inch  had  ita  object  no  where  bnt  in  pmtiblii  experience.  But 
I  ean  follow  hbn  in  thiB  ■■  little  ai  in  the  myatical  dednction  of  Cheie  ideal,  or 
the  eiaggerations,  whereby,  at  it  were,  he  hypoitalized  tbem,  although  the 
derated  langnage  which  he  made  n««  of  in  this  field  ii  very  well  capable  of  a 
milder  interpretation,  and  auittid  to  the  nature  of  tblogs. 
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But  this  is  the  idea  of  virtue,  in  respect  of  which  all 
possible  objects  of  experience  serve  indeed  as  ex- 
amples (proofs  of  the  feasibility  of  that,  in  a  cert^ 
degree,  which  the  conception  of  reason  demands); 
but  not  as  archetypes.  That  a  man  never  can  act 
adequately  to  that  which  the  pure  idea  of  virtue  con- 
tains, does  not  at  all  prove  any  thing  chimerical  in  this 
thought.  For  all  judgment  is  stiU  only  possible  by 
means  of  this  idea  with  respect  to  mond  worth,  or 
the  contrary  ;  consequently  it  lies  necessarily  at  (bs 
foundation  of  each  advancement  towards  moral  per- 
fection, how  ever  far,  according  to  their  degree,  the 
indeterminable  obstacles  in  human  nature  may  keep 
us  removed  from  It. 

The  Platonic  Republic  is  become  proverbial  as  s 
pretended  striking  example  of  imaginary  perfectioD, 
that  can  have  its  seat  only  in  the  brdn  of  the  idle 
thinker ;  and  Brucker  esteems  it  ridiculous  that  the 
philosopher  shoidd  maintain,  that  a  Prince  would  never 
govern  well,  if  he  were  not  participant  in  the  ideas. 
But  we  should  do  better  to  follow  up  this  thought 
further,  and  (where  this  distinguished  man  leaves  us 
without  assistance)  by  fresh  efforts  to  bring  it  to  li^t, 
than  to  set  it  aside  as  useless,  under  the  very  miseraUe 
and  shameful  pretence  of  impracticability.  A  con- 
stitution of  the  greatest  human  liberty,  according  to 
laws  which  cause  that  the  liberty  of  each  may  si^d^ 
together  ivith  that  of  others  (not  of  the  greatest  hap- 
piness, for  this  will  already  follow  of  itself),  is  at 
least  a  necessary  idea,  that  must  lie  not  merely  at  the 
foundation  in  the  first  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  a 
state,  but  also  of  all  laws,  and  whereby  in  the  outset, 
abstraction  must  be  made  of  the  existing  obstacles, 
which  perhaps  may  not  spring  so  much  from  human 
nature  inevitably,  as  rather  from  the  n^ect  of  tme 
ideas  in  legislation.  For  nothing  more  prejudicial 
and  more  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  can  be  found, 
than  the  vulgar  appeal  to  a  pretended  contrary  ex- 
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perience — which  even  would  not  at  all  exist,  if 
those  institutioos  had  been  fonned  at  a  suitable  time, 
according  to  ideas,  and  if  in  place  of  these,  coocep- 
tioDs  which  are  rude  precisely  on  this  account,  that 
they  were  drawn  from  experience,  had  not  rendered 
Tain  every  good  intention.  The  more  accordant  legis- 
lation and  government  were  constituted  with  this 
idea,  so  much  the  more  rare,  certainly,  would  punish- 
ments become,  and  it  is  then  quite  reasonable,  (as  Plato 
maintains,)  that  in  a  perfect  arrangement  thereof,  such 
things  would  not  at  all  be  necessary.  Now,  although 
the  latter  case  may  never  happen,  still  the  idea  is 
thus  quite  just,  which  fixes  this  Maximum  for  the 
archetype,  in  order  to  bring  agreeably  to  this,  the 
l^al  government  of  men  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
greatest  possible  perfection.  For  what  may  be  the 
highest  degree  at  which  humanity  must  stand  still, 
and  how  great  therefore  the  chasm  which  remains 
necessarily  between  the  idea  and  its  realization,  this 
no  one  can  or  ought  to  determine,  for  this  reason,  that 
it  is  liberty,  which  can  exceed  all  assigned  limits. 

But  not  merely  in  that  wherein  human  reason 
shows  true  cauaahty,  and  where  ideas  become  effective 
causes  (of  actions  and  their  objects],  that  is  to  say,  in 
what  is  moral,  but  also  in  respect  of  nature  itself, 
Plato  correctly  saw  clear  proofe  of  its  origin  from 
ideas.  A  plant,  an  animal,  the  regular  disposition  of 
the  universe,  (probably,  therefore,  also  the  whole 
order  of  nature,)  show  clearly  that  they  are  possible 
only  according  to  ideas ;  that,  in  fact,  no  individual 
creature  under  the  individual  conditions  of  its  exist- 
ence,  agrees  with  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind 
(as  httle  as  man  does  with  the  idea  of  humanity,  which 
he  himself  in  fact  bears  in  his  soul  as  the  archetype  of 
his  actions],  that  still  the  ideas  in  question  in  the  high- 
est understanding  are  individually,  unchangeably,  and 
universally  determined,  and  are  the  original  causes  of 
things,  and  that  only  the  whole  of  their  conjunction  in 
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the  universe  is  solely  and  alone  faUy  adequate  to  micb 
idea.  If  we  separate  that  which  is  exaggerated  io 
expression,  the  spring  of  mind  then  in  the  philosopher 
to  ascend  from  me  ectypal  consideratioii  of  the  phy- 
sical in  the  order  of  the  universe,  to  the  architectonic 
conjunction  of  this  according  to  design,  that  ie, 
according  to  ideas,  is  an  effort  which  merits  esteem 
and  imitation ;  but  in  respect  of  that  which  concerns 
the  principles  of  morality,  legislation,  and  religion, 
where  the  ideas  first  of  aU  render  possible  experience 
itself  (of  the  good) ,  although  therein  they  can  be  nerei 
fblly  expressed,  it  is  quite  a  pecuhar  merit,  which  on 
this  account  simply  we  do  not  cognize,  because  it 
is  only  decided  upon,  through  those  very  empirical 
rules,  the  vahdity  whereof  as  principles,  precisely  by 
means  of  these  ideas,  was  to  have  been  annihilated. 
For  in  respect  of  nature,  experience  affords  ns  tfae 
rule,  and  is  the  source  of  truth ;  but  in  regard  of 
moral  laws,  experience,  (alas  1)  is  the  parent  of  appeu- 
ance ;  and  it  is  highly  reprehensible  to  deduce,  or 
thereby  to  wish  to  limit  the  laws  in  respect  of  that 
which  /  should  do,  from  that  which  is  done. 

In  place  of  these  considerations,  the  suitable  exe- 
cution of  which  in  fact  constitutes  the  peculiar  dig- 
nity of  philosophy,  we  now  concern  ourselves  with  not 
so  shining,  but  idso  with  still  not  less  meritorious  an 
occupation,  namely,  that  of  making  the  foundation  of 
those  majestic  moral  buildings  even  and  firm,  in 
which  foundation  mole-runs  every  where  are  foond 
of  reason  digging  in  vain,  but  with  great  con- 
fidence, after  treasures — yet  which  render  that  build- 
ing very  insecure.  The  transcendental  use  of  pure 
reason,  its  principles  and  ideas,  are  therefore  that 
which  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  now  to  know  exactly, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  estimate  and  to  determine 
suitably  the  influence  of  pure  reason  and  the  value  of 
it.  Still,  before  I  lay  aside  this  preliminary  intro- 
ductbn,  I  request  those  who  have  philosophy  at  heart 
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(which  is  more  than  ig  commonly  met  with),  pro- 
vided they  ahould  find  themselves  convinced  from 
this  and  from  what  follows,  to  take  under  their  pro- 
tection the  expression,  idea,  according  to  its  pri- 
mary meaning,  so  that  henceforward  it  may  not  fall 
amongst  those  other  expressions  whereby  usually  all 
sorts  of  representations  are  designated  in  careless 
disorder,  and  science  thereby  suffer.  Still,  there  is 
no  want  of  expressions  which  are  suited  properly  to 
every  kind  of  representation,  without  its  being  neces- 
sary for  us  to  encroach  upon  the  property  of  another. 
This  is  their  scale.  The  class  is.  Representation  in 
general  (representatio).  Under  it  stands  the  represen- 
tation with  consciousness  (perceptio).  A  perception 
which  refers  only  to  the  subject,  as  the  modification  of 
its  state,  is  sensation  (sensatio).  An  objective  percep- 
tion, is  cognition  (cognitio).  This  is  either  intuition 
or  conception  (intuitus  vel  conceptus).  The  former 
refers  inmiediately  to  the  object,  and  is  single ;  the 
latter  mediately,  by  means  of  a  mark  which  may 
be  conmion  to  several  things.  The  conception  is 
either  an  empirical  or  pure  conception ;  and  the 
pure  conception,  so  far  as  it  has  only  its  origin  in 
the  understanding,  (not  in  the  pure  image  of  the  sensi- 
bility,) is  called  Notio.  A  conception  from  notions, 
which  oversteps  the  possibility  of  experience,  is  the 
idea  or  the  conception  of  reason.  To  one  who  baa 
once  been  accustomed  to  this  distinction,  it  must  be 
intolerable  to  hear  the  representation  of  the  colour  red 
termed  idea.  It  is  not  even  to  be  called  notion — (con- 
ception of  the  understanding.) 

SBCOND   SECTION 

OF     THB     FIRST     BOOK     OP     TRANSCENDENTAL 

DIALECTICS. 

OF    TRANSCENDENTAL    IDEAS. 

Transcendental  analytick,  famished  us  an  exam- 
ple, in  which  way  the  mere  logical  form  of  our  cogni- 
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tion  mig'ht  cootRin  the  origin  of  pure  coDOeptkms  ft 
priori,  which  represent  objects  prior  to  all  experience, 
or  rather  denote  the  synthetic^  unity,  which  alone 
renders  possible  an  empirical  cognition  of  objects. 
The  form  of  juc^ments  (changed  into  a  conception  of 
the  synthesis  of  intuitions,)  produced  the  categories, 
which  direct  all  use  of  the  understanding  in  ex- 
perience. Just  so  may  we  expect  that  the  form  of 
syllogisms,  if  we  apply  this  to  the  synthetical  unity  of 
intuitions,  in  pursuance  with  the  categories,  will 
contain  the  origin  of  particular  conceptions  i.  priori, 
which  we  may  term  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, or  transcendental  ideas,  and  which  will  deter- 
mine, according  to  principles,  the  use  of  the  under- 
standing in  the  whole  of  limited  experience. 

The  fimction  of  reason  in  its  conclusions  consists  in 
the  generalUif  of  the  cognition  according  to  concep- 
tions, and  the  syllogism  itself  is  a  judgment  which  is 
determined  k  priori,  in  the  whole  circumscription  of 
its  condition.  The  proposition,  "  Cai\iB  is  mortal,"  I 
might  also  derive  from  experience,  simply  by  means  (d 
the  understanding.  But  I  seek  a  conception  wfaidt 
contains  the  condition  under  which  the  predict 
(assertion  in  general)  of  this  judgment  is  given,  (that  is 
to  say,  in  this  case,  the  conception  of  man,)  and  after  1 
have  subsumed  under  this  condition,  taken  in  its  whole 
extent,  ("  all  men  are  mortal,")  I  thus  determine  ac- 
cordingly the  cognition  of  my  object,  ("  Cains  is 
mortal.") 

Hence,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism,  we  restrict  a 
predicate  to  a  certain  object,  after  we  have  thought  it 
previously  in  the  major  under  a  certain  condition  in 
its  whole  extent.  This  completed  quantity  of  extent, 
in  reference  to  such  a  condition,  is  termed  univertaBy 
(universalitas) .  To  this,  in  the  synthesis  of  the  intni- 
tioDS  corresponds  wholeness  (universitas),  or  totality  oi 
the  conditions .  Consequently  the  transcendental  con- 
ception of  reason  is  nothing  else  but  that  of  the  totaHty 
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of  eoTtditiong  for  a  given  conditioned.  Now,  as  the 
unconditioned  alone  renders  possible  the  totality  of 
conditionB,  and,  conversely,  the  totality  of  con- 
ditions itself  is  fdways  \mconditioned,  a  pure  concep- 
tion of  reason  in  general  may  thus  be  explained  by 
means  of  the  conception  of  the  unconditioned,  so  far 
as  it  contains  a  ground  of  the  synthesis  of  the  con- 
ditioned. 

Now,  as  many  kinds  of  relationship  as  there  are, 
which  the  understanding  represents  to  itself  by  means 
of  the  categories,  so  many  pure  conceptions  are  there 
also  of  reason  ;  and  consequently  there  is  first  to  be 
sought  an  Unconditioned  of  the  categorical  synthesis  in 
a  subject ;  secondly,  of  the  hypothetical  synthesis  of  the 
members  of  a  series  ;  thirdly,  of  the  disjunctive  syn- 
thesis of  parts  in  a  system. 

There  are  to  be  found  also  just  as  many  kinds  of 
syllogisms,  each  of  which  proceeds  through  prosyllo- 
gisms  to  the  unconditioned — the  first  to  the  subject 
which  itaelf  is  no  longer  predicate — the  second 
to  the  presupposition  which  no  longer  presup- 
poses any  thing— and  the  third  to  an  aggregate  of 
the  members  of  the  division,  to  which  nothing  further 
is  required  in  order  to  complete  the  division  of  a 
conception.  Hence  the  conceptions  of  pure  reason 
of  the  totality  in  the  synthesis  of  conditions,  are 
necessary  at  least  as  problems,  to  continue  the  unity 
of  the  understanding,  where  it  is  possible,  up  to  the 
unconditioned,  and  are  grounded  in  the  nature  of 
human  reason,  although  these  transcendental  concep- 
tions may  be  wanting  in  a  use,  in  concreto,  adapted 
to  them  ;  and  they  consequently  have  no  other  utility 
than  to  bring  the  understanding  into  the  direction 
wherein  its  use,  whilst  it  is  extended  to  the  utmost, 
is  made  at  the  same  time  absolutely  in  accordance 
with  itself. 

Whilst  we  here  speak  of  the  totality  of  conditions 
and  of  the  unconditioned  as  of  the  common  title  of  all 
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conceptions  of  reason,  we  thus  again  fiill  upon  another 
expression  which  we  cannot  spare,  and  yet  which  we 
cannot  use  with  safety,  in  consequence  of  an  ambiguity 
attaching  to  it  &om  k)ng  abuse.  The  word  ahtolute 
is  one  of  the  few  words  Which  was  adapted  in  its 
original  eignification  to  a  conception,  to  which  no 
other  word  whatsoever  after  this,  in  the  same  language 
exactly  suited,  and  the  loss  of  which,  or  what  is  just 
the  same  thing,  its  fluctuating  use,  must  consequently 
draw  after  it  Uie  loss  also  of  tbe  conception  itsdf,  and 
of  a  conception  indeed,  which,  since  it  engages  very 
particularly  reason,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  without 
great  disadvantage  to  all  transcendental  judgmaiL 
The  word  absolute  is  now  often  used,  in  order  merely 
to  indicate  that  something  is  vaUd  of  a  thing  con- 
sidered in  itself,  and  consequently  mtemelly.  la  this 
fflgnification,  ai«oZuf«2jr/io«nA2«  would  mean  that  which 
is  possible  in  itself  (interne),  which  in  iact  is  the  ItaM 
that  one  can  say  of  an  object.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia 
also  sometimes  used  in  order  to  show  that  something  ia 
valid  (unlimitedly)  in  every  relationship,  (for  example, 
absolute  rule) ;  and  absolutely  possible  would  signify  in 
this  meaning,  that  which  is  possible  in  all  respects  and 
tn  all  relatimship,  which  again  is  the  most  that  I  can 
say  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  thing.  Now  these  signi- 
fitmtioDS  frequently  in  fact  are  united.  For  example, 
what  is  internally  impossible,  is  also  impossible  in  all 
relationship,  consequeatly  absolutely  so.  But  in  most 
cases  they  are  infinitely  wide  of  each  other,  and  I  can 
by  no  means  conclude  that,  because  sometfaii^  in  itself 
is  possible,  it  is  also,  on  that  account,  in  all  relati<Hi' 
ship,  consequently,  absolutely  possible.  Nay,  with 
respect  to  absolute  necessity,  I  will  show  in  the  sequel 
that  it  by  no  means,  in  all  cases,  depends  upon  that 
T^ch  is  internal,  and  therefore  must  not  be  regarded 
as  synonymous  with  this.  That  whose  contrary  is 
internally  impossible,  whose  contrary  is  decidedly,  in 
fdl  respects,   impossible,   is  consequently  itself  also 
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absolutely  necesBary ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  conversely 
that  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  whose  contrary  U 
internally  impossible,  that  ii,  that  the  eibsolute  necessity 
of  things  is  an  internal  necessity ;  for  this  internal 
necessity  is,  in  certain  cases,  a  mere  empty  expression 
with  which  we  cannot  conjoin  the  smallest  conception. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of  the  necessity 
of  a  thing,  in  respect  of  every  thing  (of  all  p(»sible}, 
carries  with  it  quite  particular  determinations.  Now, 
since  the  loss  of  a  conception  of  wide  application  in 
speculative  science  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the 
philosopher,  I  thus  hope  the  detenoination  and  careful 
preservation  of  the  expression  on  which  the  conception 
depends,  will  also  not  be  indifferent  to  him. 

I  will  then  make  use  of  the  word  absolute  in  this 
extended  signification,  and  set  it  in  opposition  to  the 
vaUd,  merely  comparatively,  or  in  a  particular  respect, 
for  this  last  is  restricted  by  conditions,  but  the  first 
is  valid  without  restriction. 

The  transcendental  conception  of  reason  at  all  times 
only  looks  to  absolute  totality  in  the  synthesis  of 
the  ctHiditions,  and  never  tenninates  except  in  the 
absolutely,  that  is,  in  every  respect,  unconditioned. 
For  pure  reason  leaves  every  thing  to  the  understand- 
ing, which  refers  immediately  to  the  objects  of  the  in- 
tuition, or  rather  to  their  synthesis  in  the  imagination. 
It  reserve  to  itself  only  the  absolute  totahty  in  the 
use  of  the  conception  of  reason,  and  seeks  to  carry  out 
the  synthetical  unity  which  is  thought  in  the  cat^ory, 
to  the  absolutely  tmconditloned.  We  may  consequently 
term  this  the  unity  of  reason  of  phenomena,  as  we  may 
term  the  other,  which  the  cat^ory  expresses,  the  unity 
of  the  understanding.  Reason  hence  thus  only  refers 
to  the  use  of  understanding,  and  not  so  far  indeed  as 
this  contains  the  groimd  of  possible  experience  (for  the 
absolute  totality  of  conditions  is  no  conception  to  be 
used  in  an  experience,  because  no  experience  is  uncon- 
ditioned) ;  but  in  order  to  prescribe  to  it  the  direction 
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towards  a  certain  unity,  of  which  the  underatandiDg 
has  no  conception,  and  it  (reason)  tends  to  this,  to 
embrace  all  actions  of  the  understanding,  in  respect  of 
every  object,  in  an  tdiaohUe  whole.  Consequently  the 
objective  use  of  the  pure  conceptioiu  of  the  under- 
standing is  alwajrs  transeendera,  whilst  that  c(  the 
pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  accordii^  to 
its  nature,  must  always  be  immanent,  since  it  is  limited 
to  possible  experience. 

I  understand  under  idea  a  necessary  conceptioo  d 
reason,  to  which  no  congruous  object  in  the  senses  can 
be  given.  Consequently  our  pure  conceptions  of  reascm 
now  considered,  are  transcendental  ideas.  They  are 
conceptions  of  pure  reason,  for  they  consider  all  ex- 
perience-cognition as  determined  through  an  absolute 
totahty  of  the  conditions.  They  are  not  arhitraii^ 
imagined,  but  given  by  means  of  the  nature  of  reason 
itself,  and  refer  therefore  necessarily  to  the  whole  use  of 
the  understanding.  They  are  finally  transcendent,  and 
overstep  the  limits  of  all  experience,  in  which,  there- 
fore, an  object  can  never  present  itself  which  is  ade- 
quate to  the  transcendental  idea.  If  we  give  the  term 
idea,  we  then  say  very  muck  with  respect  to  the  object  (as 
an  object  of  the  pure  understanding),  but  in  respect  d 
the  subject  (in  respect  of  its  reality,  under  empirical 
condition)  very  little  precisely  on  this  account,  because 
it,  as  the  conception  of  a  maximum,  can  never  be  given 
congruous  in  concrete.  Now,  since  this  last  is  properly 
the  whole  end  in  the  merely  speculative  use  of  reason, 
and  the  approximation  to  a  conception,  but  whidi 
in  the  execution  still  can  never  be  attuned,  is  jnst 
the  same  as  if  the  conception  had  entirely  failed, 
it  is  said  of  such  a  conception  ;  it  is  only  an  idea.  We 
might  thus  say,  the  absolute  whole  of  aU  phenomena  is 
only  an  idea ;  for  since  we  can  never  draw  such  in  the 
image,  it  thus  always  remains  Btproblem  without  solution. 
On  tiie  contrary,  whilst  in  the  practical  use  of  reason  we 
have  wholly  only  to  do  with  the  execution  according  to 
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rales,  so  the  idea  of  practical  reason  can  be  always 
given  real,  although  only  in  part,  in  concreto ;  nay,  it 
is  the  indispensable  condition  of  every  practical  use 
of  reason.  The  exercise  of  it  is  always  limited  and 
defective,  but  under  not  determinable  limits,  con- 
sequently always  under  the  influence  of  the  conception 
of  an  absolute  completeness.  The  practical  idea  is, 
therefore,  always  highly  fruitful,  and,  in  respect  of 
real  actions,  indispensably  necessary.  In  it  pure  reason 
baa  even  causality,  to  produce  that  eflectively  which 
its  conception  contains ;  consequently  we  cannot  say  of 
wisdom,  as  it  were  disparagingly,  it  is  only  an  Idea ,-  but 
exactly  on  this  accx)unt,  that  it  is  the  idea  of  the  neces- 
sary unity  of  all  possible  ends,  it  must  then  serve  for 
the  rule,  as  an  original  or  at  least  limiting  condition  to 
all  that  is  practical. 

Now,  although  we  must  say  of  the  transcendental 
conceptions  of  reason  that  they  are  only  ideas,  still  we 
are  not  thus  on  any  account,  to  look  upon  them  as 
superfluous  and  void.  For  if  no  object  yet  can  be 
determined  thereby,  still  at  the  bottom  and  unobserved, 
they  serve  the  understEinding  for  a  canon  of  its  ex- 
tended and  harmonious  use,  whereby  certainly  it  cog- 
nizes no  object  more  than  it  would  cognize  according  to 
its  conceptions ;  but  still  is  led  better  and  farther  in 
this  cognition.  Not  to  say.that  they  perhaps  render  pos- 
sible a  passage  from  the  conceptions  of  nature  to  the 
practical  ones,  and  may  in  such  a  manner  procure  for 
the  moral  ideas  themselves,  support  and  connexion 
with  the  speculative  cognitions  of  reason.  With  re- 
spect to  all  this,  we  must  wait  the  explanation  in  the 
sequel. 

But  conformably  to  our  intention,  we  here  set  aside 
the  practical  ideas,  and  consequently  consider  reason 
only  in  the  speculative,  and  in  this  still  more  restricted 
use,  namely,  in  the  transcendental  one  only.  And 
we  must  here  strike  into  the  same  way  which  we  before 
took  in  the  deduction  of  the  categories,  namely,  con- 
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sider  the  logical  form  of  the  cognition  of  reason,  and 
see  whether  perhaps  reason  thereby  may  not  also  be 
a  source  of  conceptions,  for  looking  at  objects  in  them- 
selves as  synthetically  determined  k  priori,  in  respect 
of  one  or  the  othe^  function  of  reason. 

Reason,  considered  as  faculty  of  a  certain  tog^ 
form  of  cognition,  is  the  faculty  of  concluding, — that 
is  to  say,  of  judging  mediately  (by  means  of  the  sub- 
sumption  of  the  condition  of  a  possible  judgment  under 
the  condition  of  a  given  one) .  The  given  judgm«it  is 
the  general  rule  (the  major).  The  aubsumption  of  the 
condition  of  another  possible  judgment  under  the  con- 
dition of  the  rule,  is  the  minor.  The  real  judgment 
which  declares  the  assertion  of  the  rule  to  the  sub- 
sumed case,  is  the  conclusion.  The  rule,  namely, 
expresses  something  general  under  a  certain  con- 
dition. Now,  the  condition  of  the  rule  takes  place  id 
a  case  which  presents  itself.  Consequently  that  which 
is  valid  under  the  general  condition,  is  also  to  be  re- 
garded as  valid  in  the  case  which  presents  itself  (that 
carries  with  it  this  conditioned) .  It  is  easily  to  be  seen 
that  reason  attains  to  a  cognition  by  means  of  the 
actions  of  the  understanding,  which  constitute  a  series 
of  conditions.  If  I  only  attain  to  the  proposition, 
"  all  bodies  are  changeable,"  from  this  cause,  that  I 
begin  from  the  more  remote  cognition  (wherein  the 
conception  of  body  does  not  stiU  present  itself,  but 
which  yet  contains  the  condition  thereof),  "  all  that  is 
compounded  is  changeable,"  and  from  this  proceed  to 
one  that  is  nearer,  which  stands  under  the  condition 
of  the  first,  "  bodies  are  compounded,"  and  first  <tf 
all,  from  this  to  a  third  which  now  connects  the  dis- 
tant cognition  (the  changeable)  with  the  one  before 
us ;  "  bodies  therefore  are  changeable,"  I  am  arrired 
by  means  of  a  series  of  conditioDs  (premises)  at  a 
cognition  (conclusion).  Now,  every  series,  whose 
exponent  (of  the  categorical  or  hypothetical  judg- 
ment)  is  given,    may  be  continued ;   consequently 
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the  self-same  action  of  reason  leads  to  ratiocinatio 
potysyllogistica,  which  is  a  series  of  conclusions,  that 
maybe  continued  to  an  indefinite  extent,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  conditions  (per  prosyllogismos),  or  of  the 
conditioned  (per  episyllogtsmos). 

But  one  is  soon  aware  that  the  chain  or  series  of 
prosyllo^sms,  that  is,  of  cognitions  followed  up  on  the 
part  of  principles,  or  of  cxinditions  to  a  given  cogni- 
tion— in  other  words,  the  asceTtding  scries  of  syllogisms, 
must  demean  itself  with  respect  to  the  faculty  of 
reason  still  difierently  to  the  descending  series,  that 
is,  the  progression  of  reason  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ditioned by  episyUogisms.  For,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  cognition  (conclusio)  is  only  given  as  conditioned, 
we  cannot  thus  attain  to  it  by  means  of  reason,  other- 
wise at  least  than  under  the  presupposition  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  series,  on  the  part  of  the  conditions,  are 
given,  (totality  in  the  series  of  the  premises) ,  since  only 
under  their  presupposition  is  the  judgment  before  us,  k 
priori,  possible.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  part  of  the 
conditioned,  or  of  consequences,  only  a  becoming  series, 
and  not  one  already  wholly  presupposed  or  given,  is 
thought — consequently  only  a  potential  progression. 
Hence,  if  a  cognition  be  looked  upon  as  conditioned, 
reason  is  then  compelled  to  regard  the  series  of  the  con- 
ditions in  an  ascending  line  as  completed,  and  a8 
given  according  to  its  totality.  But  if  this  same 
cognition  is  looked  upon  at  the  same  time  as  condition 
of  other  cognitions,  which  form  with  one  another  a 
series  of  consequences  in  a  descending  line,  reason  may 
thus  be  quite  indifferent  how  ff^'  this  progression  ex- 
tends itself,  k  parte  posteriori,  and  whetiier,  altogether, 
totality  of  this  series  is  possible;  because  it  does  not 
require  such  a  series  for  the  conclusion  before  it,  as 
this  is  already  sufficiently  determined  and  secured 
by  means  of  its  grounds,  &  parte  priori.  Now,  it  may 
be,  that  on  the  part  of  the  conditions,  the  series  of 
premises  may  ha;ve  a  First  as  supreme  condition,  or 
V  2 
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not,  and  therefore  be  h  parte  priori,  without  Umits; 
still  must  it  contain  totality  of  the  condition,  even  ad- 
mitting that  we  never  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  em- 
bracing it ;  and  the  whole  series  must  be  uncondition- 
edly  true,  if  the  conditioned,  which  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  consequence  resulting  therefrom,  is  to  be 
held  as  true.  lliiB  is  a  requirement  of  reason,  which 
presents  its  cognition  either  as  determined  a  priori 
and  as  necessary  in  itself,  and  then  it  requires  oo 
foundation,  or  in  case  it  be  deduced,  as  a  member  of  a 
series  of  principles,  which  series  itself  is  uncondi- 
tionally true. 

THIRD  SBCrrON 

OF   THE    FIRST    BOOK    OF   THE   TRANSCENDENTAL 
DIALECTICK. 

SYSTEM    OF    TRANSCENDENTAL    IDEAS. 

We  have  not  any  thing  here  to  do  vnth  a  logical 
dialectick,  that  makes  abstraction  of  all  content  of 
cognition,  and  only  unveils  felse  appearance  in  the 
form  of  syllogisms ;  but  with  a  transcendental  one, 
which  is  to  contain  wholly  a  priori,  the  origin  of 
certain  cognitions  from  pure  reason,  and  of  concluded 
conceptions,  the  object  of  which  cannot  at  all  be  givea 
empirically,  and  which  therefore  lie  entirdy  out  of 
the  facidty  of  the  pure  understanding.  We  have 
observed,  from  the  natural  relationship  that  the 
transcendental  use  of  our  cognition,  as  well  in  cori' 
elusions  as  judgments,  must  have  to  the  logical  use, 
that  there  can  only  be  three  kinds  of  dialectical  con- 
clusions, which  refer  to  three  modes  of  conclusion,  by 
means  of  which  reason  can  attain  firom  principles  to 
cognitions ;  and  that  in  every  thing  its  business  is,  to 
ascend  from  the  conditioned  synthesis,  to  which  the 
understanding  always  remains  bound,  to  the  imcoo- 
ditioned,  which  this  understanding  can  never  reach- 
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Now,  that  which  is  general  in  all  relationship  that 
our  representations  can  have,  is — Ist,  the  reference  to 
the  subject ;  2nd,  >the  reference  to  objects,  either  in 
fact  as  phenomena,  or  as  objects  of  thoughtin  general. 
If  we  connect  this  subdivision  with  the  one  that  has 
preceded,  all  relationship  of  representations  of  which 
we  either  can  make  to  ourselves  a  conception  or  an 
idea,  is  thus  threefold;'  1st,  the  relationship  to  the 
subject ;  2nd,  to  the  diverse  of  the  object  in  the  pheno- 
menon ;  3rd,  to  all  things  in  general. 

Now,  all  pure  conceptions  in  general  have  to  do 
with  the  synthetical  unity  of  representations ;  but 
conceptions  of  pure  reason  (transcendental  ideas)  with 
Uie  unconditioned  synthetical  unity  of  all  conditions 
in  general.  Consequently  all  transcendental  ideas 
may  be  brought  under  three  classes,  of  which  the  first 
contains  the  absolute  (unconditioned)  unity  of  the 
thinking  stdtject ,-  the  second,  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
aeries  of  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon ;  the  third, 
the  absolute  unity  of  the  condition  of  all  objects  of 
thought  in  general. 

The  thinking  subject  is  the  object  of  Psychology; 
the  complex  of  all  phenomena  (the  world)  is  the  object 
of  Cosmology;  and  the  thing  which  contains  the 
supreme  condition  of  the  possibility  of  every  thing 
that  can  be  thought  (the  essence  of  all  essences),  is 
the  object  of  all  Tlieohgy  Consequently,  pure  reason 
famishes  the  idea  of  a  transcendental  doctrine  of 
the  soul  (psychologia  rationalis) ,  of  a  transcendental  sci- 
ence of  the  world  (cosmologia  rationalis),  and  finally 
also  of  a  transcendental  cognition  of  God  (theolc^ia 
transcendentahs.)  The  mere  delineation  of  one  as  well 
as  the  other  of  these  sciences,  is  not  at  all  derived  from 
understanding,  even  although  this  were  connected 
with  the  highest  logical  use  of  reason,  that  is,  with  all 
imaginable  conclusions  for  proceeding  from  an  object 
thereof  (phenomenon)  to  all  others,  even  in  the  re- 
motest members  of  the  empirical  synthesis  ;  but  it  is 
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only  a  pure  and  genuine  prodoct  or  problem  of  pure 


What  Modi  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason  stanci 
under  these  three  titles  of  all  transcendental  ideas,  will 
be  laid  down  fully  in  the  following  chapter.  They  fol- 
low the  thread  of  the  categories.  For  pure  reason  never 
refers  directly  to  objects,  but  to  the  conceptions  of  the 
understanding,  in  respect  of  them.  Equally  so  like- 
wise, when  the  matter  has  been  fuUy  treated,  only  wiD 
it  be  made  clear,  how  reason,  solely  by  means  of  the 
synthetical  use  of  the  self-same  function  of  which  it 
makes  use  for  categorical  syllogisms,  miist  necessarily 
attain  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
thiaking  suiject—  how  the  logical  procedure  in  hypo- 
thetical ideas  must  draw  after  it,  that  of  the  absolutely- 
unconditioned  in  a  series  of  given  conditions,  and 
lastly,  the  mere  form  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism,  the 
highest  conception  of  reason — of  an  essence  of  aU 
essences, — a  thought  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to 
be  extremely  paradoxical. 

No  objective  deduction  of  these  transcendental  ideas, 
such  as  we  were  able  to  furnish  of  the  categories, 
is  strictly  possible.  For  in  fact  they  have  no  relation  to 
an  object  that  could  congruously  be  given  to  them, 
precisely  because  they  are  only  ideas.  But  a  sub- 
jective derivation  of  them,  from  the  nature  of  our 
reason  we  could  undertake,  and  this  in  fact  has  been 
done  in  the  present  chapter. 

We  readily  perceive  that  pure  reason  has  no  other 
thing  in  view  than  the  absolute  totiJity  of  the  eyn- 
thesis,  on  the  part  of  conditions,  (whether  of  adhereoce, 
or  dependence,  or  concurrence,)  and  that  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  absolute  wholeness  on  the  part  of  the  cok~ 
ditioned.  For  it  only  requires  this,  in  order  to  presup- 
pose the  whole  Beries  of  conditions,  and  thereby  to  give 
it,  a  priori,  to  the  understanding.  But  if  there  be  oace 
a  complete  (and  unconditioned)  given  condition,  there 
is  then  no  longer  required  a  conception  of  reason  with 
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regard  to  thecontmilationofthe  aeries,  since  the  under- 
standing  of  itself  makes  each  step  backwards  from  the 
condition  to  the  conditioned.  In  such  a  way  transcen- 
dental ideas  serve  only  to  me  in  the  series  of  con- 
ditions up  to  the  unconditioned,  that  is,  to  principles. 
But  in  regard  to  descending  to  the  conditioned,  there  is 
certainly  a  very  wide  extended  logical  use,  which  our 
reason  makes  of  the  laws  of  the  understanding,  but  not 
at  all  a  transcendental  one ;  and  if  we  make  to  our- 
selves an  idea  of  the  absolute  totality  of  such  a  syn- 
thesis fof  progressus),  as,  for  example,  of  the  whole 
series  of  all  future  changes  of  the  world,  this  is  then 
an  ideal  thing  (ens  rationis)  which  is  only  arbitrarily 
thought,  and  not  necessarily  presupposed  by  means  of 
reason.  For  to  the  posslbiUty  of  the  conditioned, 
the  totality  in  fact  of  its  conditions,  but  not  of  its 
coDsequences,  is  presupposed.  Consequently  such 
a  conception  is  no  transcendental  idea,  with  which 
however,  we  have  at  present  only  to  do. 

Finally,  we  are  also  aware,  that  amongst  the  trans- 
cendental ideas  themselves,  a  certain  coimexion  and 
unity  manifests  itself,  and  that  pure  reason,  by  means 
thereof,  brings  all  its  cognitions  into  a  system.  To 
proceed  from  the  cognition  of  oneself  (of  the  soul)  to  the 
cognition  of  the  world,  and  by  means  of  this  to  the 
6rst  Being,  is  so  natural  a  progression,  that  it  seems 
similar  to  the  logical  march  of  reason  from  premises 
to  conclusions.*  Now,  whether  in  this  case  really  a 
connexion  of  the  kind  like  that  between  the  logical 


*  Hetaphjiickhu  for  the  psrtiiniUr  object  of  itieaquiryaolf  three  ideas  ;  God, 
RttdmK,  and  fomuirlalilt/,  in  inch  i  way,  tbst  the  aecond  conception  conjoined 
"itb  the  fint,  mnst  lead  to  the  third  u  a  ueceaury  conieqneiice.  Every 
thing  with  which  this  Scieoce  oChemiae  Dccapia  itaelf,  serrea  it  (imply  as 
■  meuii  for  the  purpoae  of  arriviiig  it  these  ideaa  and  their  reality.  It 
does  not  rciqaire  them  in  favour  of  natural  acience,  bnt  in  order  to  isiue  oat 
beyond  natore.  The  inaigbt  into  the  game  woold  render  TAtalOff]/,  Morals,  and, 
by  Ihe  JDDctioD  of  both,  Srllfiim,  conaeqnontly  the  higheit  objects  of  our  exiit. 
ence,  dependent  merely  upon  the  ipecnlatiTe  faculty  of  reason,  and  nothing  elae. 
In  a  ■yitematic  representatioD  of  luch  ideu.  the  itaCed  order  as  the  tifntielical 
one  would  be  the  moit  initable  ;  but  in  the  labour  which  moit  ncceuarily  precede 
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and  tranBcendental  procedure,  lies  eecretly  at  the 
fouodatioD,  is  also  one  of  those  questions,  the  answer 
to  which  must  only  first  be  expected  in  the  progress 
of  these  enquiries.  We  have  already  in  the  mean 
time  attained  our  end,  as  we  have  withdrawn  inm 
this  eqmvocal  position  the  transcendental  concepdoiu 
of  reason,  which  else  usually  are  mixed  up  with 
others  in  the  theory  of  philosophers,  without  their 
once  separating  them  from  those  belonging  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding.  We  have  been  enabled 
to  indicate  their  origin,  and  thereby  at  the  same  time 
their  determined  number,  beyond  which  there  can 
none  more  be  given, — and  to  represent  them  in  a 
systematic  connexion,  whereby  a  particular  field  for 
pure  reason  is  marked  out  and  enclosed. 

K,  the  ono^rKMl  which  inTenea  thii  order  coald  ba  mora  adapted  to  the  end,  in 
ordar,  ilnea  m  proceed  from  tint  which  upolcDce  immeduitel]'  famiihoi  », 
liraiii  PJj«Aa&nr,  to  CbflMliyy,  ud  thence  to  the  oosnitka  of  fiW,  to  cimplit* 
ou  great  denpL. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECnCK. 

SECOVD  BOOK. 

OF   THE    DIALECTICAL    CONCLUSIONS  OP  PURE  REASON. 

We  may  say  that  the  object  of  a  mere  transcendental 
idea  is  something  of  which  we  have  do  conception, 
although  this  idea  has  been  generated  neceseanly  in 
reason  according  to  its  original  laws.  For,  in  iact,  no 
conception  of  the  understandii^  is  even  possible,  of  an 
object  that  should  be  adequate  to  the  requirement  of 
reason,  that  is,  such  a  oiie  as  can  be  shown  and 
rendered  perceptible  in  a  possible  experience.  We 
shoiild  express  ourselves,  however,  better,  and.  with 
less  danger  of  misunderstanding,  if  we  said  that  we 
can  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  object  that  cor- 
responds to  an  idea,  although  we  can  have  a  proble- 
matical conception. 

Now,  the  transcendental  (subjective)  reality  of  the 
pure  conceptions  of  reason  rests  at  least  upon  this,  that 
we  are  brought  by  means  of  a  necessary  conclusion  of 
reason  to  such  ideas.  There  are,  consequently,  con- 
clusions of  reason  which  contain  no  empirical  premises, 
and  by  means  of  which  we  conclude  from  something 
that  we  know,  as  to  something  else  whereof  we  yet 
can  have  no  conception,  and  to  which,  notwithstanding, 
by  means  of  an  unavoidable  appearance  we  grant 
objective  reality.  Such  conclusions  in  respect  of  their 
result,  are,  consequently,  rather  to  be  termed  sophis- 
tical than  rational  conclnsions,  although  on  account 
of  the  occasion  of  them,  they  may  well  assume  the 
latter  term,  because  still  they  are  not  fictitious,  nor 
have  they  been  originated  accidentally,  but  have  arisen 
out  of  the  nature  of  reason.     They  are  sophistications 
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not  of  men,  bat  of  pure  reason  itself,  from  which  the 
wisest  of  mankind  cannot  free  himself,  and  althoa^ 
perhaps  after  much  trouhle,  indeed,  he  may  avoid 
error,  yet  can  be  .never  be  rid  of  the  appearance,  that 
continually  torments  and  sports  with  hun. 

There  are  consequently  only  three  kinds  of  these 
dialectical  syllogisms ;  the  same  number  just  as  the  ideas 
are  into  which  their  conclusions  run.  In  the  reason- 
ings of  the^r^f  class  fthe  categoricalj,  I  conclude  from 
die  transcendental  conception  of  tbe  subject,  which 
contains  nothing  of  what  is  diverse,  as  to  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  subject  itself,  of  which  I  have  in  this  way 
no  conception  at  all.  I  shall  term  this  dialectic^ 
conclusion,  the  transcendental  paralogism.  The  second 
class  {^the  hypothetical)  of  sophistical  conclusions,  is  based 
upon  the  transcendental  conception  of  the  absolute 
totality  of  the  series  of  conditions  for  a  given  phe- 
nomenon in  general ;  and  I  thence  conclude,  since  I 
have  of  the  unconditioned  synthetic  unity  of  the  series 
on  the  one  side,  Eilways  a  seli-contradicting  conception, 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  opposing  unity,  of  which, 
however,  still  I  have  no  conception.  I  shall  term  the 
state  of  reason  in  these  dialectical  conclusions,  the 
Jntinomy  of  pure  Reason.  Lastly,  according  to  the 
third  kind  ^the  disjuttcttvej  of  sophmtical  conclusions,  I 
conclude,  from  the  totality  of  conditions  for  thinking 
objects  in  general,  so  far  as  they  can  be  g^ven  to  me, 
as  to  the  absolute  synthetical  umty  of  all  conditions  of 
the  poBBibUity  of  things  in  general ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
things  which  I  do  not  know,  according  to  their  mere 
transcendental  conc^tion,  I  conclude  upon  a  Being 
of  all  bdngs,  which  I  know  through  a  transcendental 
conception  still  less,  and  of  whose  unconditioned  neces- 
sity I  can  make  to  myself  no  conception.  This  dia- 
lectical conclusion  of  reason  J  shall  term  the  Ideal  of 
pure  reason. 
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TRANSCENDENTiL  DIALECTICK. 

SBCOND  BOOK. 

FIRST      CHAPTBB. 

OF   THB    PARALOQISHS    OF    PURE    REASON. 

The  logical  paralogism  consists  in  the  erroneousness 
of  a  syUogism,  according  to  fonn,  whatever  besides 
its  content  may  be.  But  a  transcendental  paralogism 
has  a  transcendental  foundation,  of  concluding  falsely 
according  to  the  form.  In  such  a  way,  a  like  false 
conclusion  will  have  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
human  reason,  and  will  carry  along  with  itself  an  in- 
evitable, although  not  insoluble  illusion. 

We  DOW  come  to  a  conception  that  has  not  been  pre- 
viously indicated  in  the  general  Ust  of  transcendental 
conceptions,  and  yet  must  be  added  thereto,  without 
however  on  that  account  chan^g  the  table  in  ques- 
tion in  the  least,  or  declaring  it  to  be  wanting.  This 
is  the  conception,  or,  if  we  like  it  better,  the  judg- 
ment, "  /  think."  But  we  readily  perceive  that  it  is  the 
vehicle  of  all  conceptions  in  general,  and  consequently 
also  of  the  transcendental ;  and,  therefore,  is  at  aU 
times  comprehended  imder  these,  and  thence  is  also 
equally  transcendental,  but  can  have  no  particular  title, 
since  it  only  serves  for  this — to  introduce  all  thinking 
as  belong^g  to  consciousness.  Yet,  however  pure  it 
is  of  all  that  is  empirical,  (of  impression  of  the  senses,) 
still  it  serves  for  the  purpose,  from  the  nature  of  our 
faculty  of  representation,  of  distinguishing  two  kinds 
of  objects.  1,  as  thinking,  am  an  object  of  the  in- 
ternal sense,  and  am  called  Soul.  That  which  is  an 
object  of  internal  sense,  is  called  Body.  Thence  the 
expression,  I,  as  a  thinking  being,  signifies  already  the 
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object  of  pBychology,  which  may  be  termed  the  rational 
doctrine  of  the  soul ,  provided  I  desire  to  know  nothing 
farther  of  the  sold  than  what  can  be  concluded  from 
this  conception  I,  so  far  as  it  presents  itself  in  all 
thinking,  independent  of  all  experience  (which  deter- 
mines me  more  nearly,  and  in  concreto.) 

Now  the  rational  doctrine  of  the  soul  is  really  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind ;  for  if  the  least  that  is 
empirical  in  my  thinking,  if  any  partictdar  perception 
of  my  internal  state  were  also  mixed  up  amongst  the 
cognition-foundations  of  this  science,  it  would  then  no 
longer  be  rational,  but  empirical  psychology.  We  have 
therefore  at  once  a  pretended  science  before  us,  which  is 
built  upon  the  single  proposition,  "  /  think,"  and  the 
fotmdation  or  the  want  of  foundation  of  which  we  can 
here  very  properly  and  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  a 
transcendental  philosophy,  investigate.  One  must  not 
take  alarm,  that  I  still  have  in  this  proposition  which 
expresses  tixe  perception  of  oneself,  an  internal  ex- 
perience, and  that  consequently  rational  psychology 
which  is  built  thereon,  is  never  pure,  but  grounded 
partly  upon  an  empirical  principle.  For  this  internal 
perception  is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  apper- 
ception "  /  think,"  which  in  fact  makes  all  transcen- 
dental conceptions  possible,  wherein  it  is  said,  "  I  think 
the  substance,  the  cause,"  &c.  For  internal  expe- 
rience in  general  and  its  possibility,  or  perception 
in  general  and  its  relationship  to  another  perception, 
without  any  particular  differ^iee  thereof  or  determina- 
tion being  empirically  ^ven,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
empirical  cognition,  but  must  be  considered  as  cognition 
of  the  empirical  in  general,  and  belongs  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  possibility  of  every  experience,  which 
altogether  is  transcendental.  The  least  object  of  per- 
ception (for  example,  merely  pleasure  or  psun)  that 
should  be  added  to  the  general  representation  of  self- 
consciousness,  would  change  immediately  rational  into 
empirical  psychology. 
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"  I  think,"  is  the  sole  text  of  rational  psychology, 
from  which  it  must  develop  its  whole  doctrine.  We 
see  easily  that  this  thought,  if  it  is  to  be  referred  to  an 
object  (myseb)  can  contain  nothing  else  but  tran- 
scendental predicates  of  such,  since  ^e  least  empirical 
predicate  would  taint  the  rational  purity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  science  from  all  experience. 

But  here  we  shall  have  merely  to  follow  the  thread 
of  the  cat^;ories,  only  as  in  this  case,  first  a  thing,  I, 
as  thinking  being  is  given,  so  shall  we  not  indeed  change 
the  previous  order  of  the  categories  with  each  other 
as   it    is    represented   in   their   table ;    but  will  here 
still  begin,   from  the  category  of  substance,   where- 
by a  thing  in  itself  is  represented,  and  thus  follow  its 
series  backwards.    Tlie  Topic  of  rational  pyschology, 
whence  all  the  rest  that  it  must  contain,  must  be 
derived,  is  then  the  following : — 
1. 
The  soul  is  substance. 
2. 
According  to  its  quality  simple. 
3. 
According  to  the  difierent  times  in  which  it  exists 
numerically-identical,  that  is  unity,  (not  plurality) . 

4. 
In  the  relationship  to  all  possible  objects,  in  space.* 

From  these  dements  sprii^  alt  conceptions  of  pure 
psychology,  solely  by  means  of  combination,  without 

'  The  reader  who,  from  theie  Bipreadoni  in  their  truucendenUI  ibitractioD, 
doei  Dot  so  readily  discoTer  their  paychological  leose,  tnd  why  the  lut  attribate 
of  the  bodI  belong*  to  the  catqpiry  of  Esiilenet,  will  flud  Uiii,  in  the  Miqnel, 
nfBdently  exi^ned  uid  jnitifled.  Bcddee,  I  h>Te  to  addace,  >«  an  apijogj 
for  the  Latin  eipreuioni  that  huTe  been  inCiodaced  agaiiut  good  taite  in 
writiog,  inatead  of  the  ijnoDymoni  Gemuui  onea,  ai  well  in  reipect  of  thii 
di^iteT  a*  alio  in  rafbraoce  to  the  whole  work,  that  I  have  choaen  iBther  to  gira 
op  (omething  of  the  el^aoce  of  language,  than  been  willing  to  render,  through 
the  alighteet  iminteUlgiUlity,  the  niage  of  tho  adioola  more  diffictilt. 
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in  the  l^et  'cognizing  another  principle.  This  sub- 
stance, merely  as  object  of  the  internal  sense,  gives  the 
conception  of  Immateriality;  as  simple  substance,  of 
Incorruptibility  ;  the  identity  of  it  as  intellectual  sab- 
stance  gives  PersonoZify;  all  ^ese  three  parts  together, 
Spirituality;  the  relationship  to  objects  in  space,  ^ves 
commercium  with  bodies ;  consequently  it  represents 
the  thinking  substance  as  the  principle  of  life  in 
matter,  that  is  to  say,  aa  Soul  (auima),  and  as  the 
foundation  of  Animality,- — this  limited  by  spirituality. 
Immortality. 

Now  hereunto  four  paralogisms  of  a  transcendental 
psychology  refer,  which  is  considered  wrongly  as  a 
science  of  pure  reason  in  respect  ctf  the  nature  of 
our  thinking  being.  We  can  lay  at  the  foundation 
thereof  nothing  else  but  the  simple,  and  in  itseK  as  to 
content,  wholly  void  representation,  I — 6f  which  we 
cannot  even  say  that  it  is  a  conception,  but  merely 
a  consciousness  that  accompanies  all  conceptions. 
By  means  of  this  I,  or  He,  or  It,  (the  thing)  that 
tMnks,  nothing  farther  now  than  a  transcendental 
subject  of  thought  is  represented  =  x,  which  is  only 
cognized  by  means  of  the  thoughts  that  are  its  pre- 
dicates, and  of  which,  isolated,  we  can  never  have  the 
least  conception ;  and  roimd  about  which,  con- 
sequently, we  turn  in  a  continual  circle,  because  we 
most  always  make  use  of  its  representation  in  order 
to  judge  something  respecting  It, — an  inconvenience 
which  is  not  to  be  separated  therefrom,  since  con- 
Bcionsness  in  itself  is  not  so  much  a  representation 
that  distinguishes  a  particular  object,  as  a  form  of 
this  representation  in  general,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be 
called  cognition, — as  from  it  alone  can  I  say,  that  I 
thereby  think  something. 

But  it  must,  directly  at  the  outset,  appear  extra- 
ordinary that  the  condition  under  which  I  think  in 
general,  and  which  consequently  is  merely  a  property 
of  my  subject,  is  to  be^  valid  at  the  same  time  for 
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every  thing  which  thmks,  and  that  we  can  arrogate  to 
ourselves  the  founding  upon  a  proposition  appearing 
empirically,  an  apodictic^  and  general  judgment,  that 
is  to  say,  that  every  thing  which  thinks  is  so  consti- 
tuted, as  the  pretension  of  self-coiiBciousness  declares 
it  in  me.  But  the  cause  thereof  Ues  in  this,  that  we 
must  attribute  to  things  k  priori,  all  the  properties 
necessarily,  that  constitute  the  conditions  under 
which  we  alone  think  them.  Now  I  cannot  have  the 
least  representation  of  a  thinking  heing  by  means  of 
any  external  experience,  hut  only  by  means  of  self- 
consciousness.  Consequently,  such  objects  are  nothii^ 
more  than  the  carrjnng  over  of  this  my  consciousnesB 
to  other  things,  which  only  thereby  are  represented 
as  thinking  beings.  But  the  proposition,  "  I  think," 
is  hereby  taken  only  problematically,  not  so  far  as  it 
may  contain  a  perception  of  an  existence,  (the  Cartesian 
cogito,  ergo  sum,}  but  according  to  its  mere  possibiUtyt 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  properties  may  flow 
iirom  so  simple  a  proposition  as  to  its  subject,  (such 
may  or  may  not  exist.) 

If  there  lay  at  the  foundation  of  our  pure  cognition 
of  reason  of  thinking  beings  in  general,  more  than  the 
cogito,  if  we  were  likewise  to  take  in  aid  the  observa- 
tions upon  the  play  of  our  thoughts,  and  the  thence 
derived  natural  laws  of  the  thinking  self,  an  empirical 
psychology  would  thus  arise,  that  would  be  a  land  of 
Physiology  of  the  internal  sense,  and  perhaps  might 
serve  for  explaining  the  phenomena  of  this,  but  never 
for  discovering  such  properties  as  do  not  belong  to 
possible  experience  (as  those  c^  the  simple),  nor  for 
teaching  apodictically  any  thing  which  concerns  the 
nature  of  thinking  beings  in  general.  It  therefore 
would  be  no  rational  psychology. 

Now,  as  the  proposition  "  /  thinic,"  (taken  pro- 
blematically) contains  the  form  of  every  judgment  of 
the  understanding  in  general,  and  accompanies  all 
categories  as  their  vehicle,  it  Is  then  clear  that  the  con- 
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elusions  from  this  can  contain  a  mere  traiueendenbd 
use  of  the  understanding,  that  excludes  all  mixture 
of  experience,  and  of  the  march  of  which,  according 
to  what  has  heen  hefore  shewn,  we  cannot  already 
make  to  ourselves  hefore  hand  any  advant^eous 
conception.  We  will  therefore  follow  this,  through  all 
the  predicaments  of  pure  psychology  with  a  critical 
eye,  although,  for  the  sake  of  brevi^,  we  will  coa> 
tinue  its  examination  in  an  uninterrupted  con- 
nexion. 

First  of  all,  the  following  general  ohservstioD 
may  quicken  our  attention  as  to  this  kind  of  con- 
clusion. Not  from  this,  hecause  I  merely  think, 
do  I  cognize  an  object ;  but  only  from  this,  because 
I  determine  a  given  intuition  in  respect  of  the  unity 
of  consciousness  wherein  all  thinking  consists,  can  1 
cognize  any  object.  I  do  not  therefore  cognize  myself 
from  this,  that  I  am  conscious  of  myself  as  thinking, 
but  provided  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  the  intuition 
of  myself,  as  determined  in  respect  of  the  function  of 
thinlang.  All  modi  of  self-consciousness  in  think- 
ing, in  itself,  are  consequently  still  no  conceptions  of 
the  understandii^  of  objects  (categories),  but  merely 
logical  functions,  that  give  to  the  thinking  no  object 
at  all  to  cognize,  consequently  also  not  me  myself,  as 
object.  Tlie  object  is  not  the  consciousness  of  the 
determimng,  but  only  of  the  determined  self,  that  is,  of 
my  internal  intuition  (so  far  as  its  diversity  can  be 
conjoined,  agreeably  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
unity  of  the  apperception  in  the  thinkii^.) 

First. — In  ail  judgments,  I  am  ever  now  the  deter' 
ndning  subject  of  that  relationship  which  constitatefl 
the  judgment.  But  that  I  who  think,  always  mnst 
be  TOlid  in  the  thought  as  subject,  and  can  be  con- 
mdered  as  something  which  does  not  merely  adhere, 
as  predicate,  to  thought,  is  an  apodictical  and  even 
identical  proposition,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  I,  as 
object  of  myself,  am  a  self-subsisting  being,  or  «<*- 
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stance.  The  last  case  estends  very  far,  consequently 
also  requires  data,  which  are  not  at  all  to  be  met  with 
in  thought,  perhaps,  (so  far  as  I  consider  the  thinking 
being  merely  as  such)  more  than  1  any  where  (in  this) 
shall  ever  meet  with. 

Secojtdltf — ^That  the  I  of  the  apperception,  conse- 
quently in  each  thoi^ht,  is  a  singular,  which  cannot 
be  resolved  into  a  plimdity  of  subjects,  and  therefore 
denotes  a  logical  simple  subject,  lies  already  in  the 
conception  of  the  thought ;  and  is  consequently  an 
analytical  propositioa ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
the  thinking  I  is  a  simple  mtbstance,  which  would  be 
a  synthetical  proposition.  The  conception  of  suh> 
stance  refers  always  to  intuitions  which  never  can 
be  any  thing  but  sensible  in  me,  and  lie  therefore 
entirely  out  of  the  field  of  the  understanding,  and  its 
thinking;  respecting  which,  however,  here  properly 
we  only  speak,  when  it  is  said  that  the  I  in  think- 
ing, is  simple.  It  would  in  fact  be  surprising,  if  I 
should  give  here  exactly  in  the  poorest  representa- 
tion of  the  whole,  as  it  were  by  revelation,  what  other- 
wise requires  so  much  preparation,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish, in  that  which  the  intuition  presents,  what 
Uierein  is  substance — and  still  more  whether  this 
also  could  be  simple  (as  in  the  parts  of  matter). 

Tltirdly — ^The  proposition  of  the  identity  of  myself, 
in  all  diversity  of  which  I  am  conscious,  is  equ^y  a 
proposition  lying  in  the  conceptions  themselves — 
consequently  an  analytical  proposition ;  but  this  identity 
of  the  subject,  whereof  I  can  be  conscious  in  all  its 
representations,  does  not  concern  the  intuition  of  this 
subject  whereby  it  is  given  as  object,  and  cannot 
therefore  signi^  the  identity  of  the  person  by  which 
the  consciousness  of  the  identity  of  its  own  substance 
is  understood  as  thinking  being  in  all  change  of 
circumstances ;  for  which,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
it,  nothing  is  effected  by  the  mere  analysis  of  the 
proposition,   "  I   think ;" — hut   different   synthetical 
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ju<^ments  that  are  grounded  upon  the  f^vea  mtoi- 

tion,  would  be  required. 

Fmtrthly — I  distu^;uiah  my  own  existence  as  itf  a 
thinking  being  from  other  things  external  to  me  (to 
vhich  also  my  body  belongs) ,  is  equally  an  analytical 
proposition,  as  other  things  are  those  which  I  think  as 
difibrent  fix)m  me.  But  whether  this  consciousness  of 
myself  without  things  external  to  me,  whereby  repre- 
sentations are  given  to  me,  is  even  possible,  ^id  whe- 
ther therefore  I  can  exist  merely  as  thinking  being 
(without  being  man),  I  thereby  do  not  at  all  know. 

There  is  consequently  not  Uie  least  gdned  by  means 
of  the  analysis  of  the  cousdousness  of  m^reelf  in  think- 
ing in  general,  in  respect  of  the  cognition  of  myself 
as  object.  The  logical  exposition  of  thinking  in  geae> 
ral,  is  erroneously  held  to  be  a  metaphysical  d^rmi- 
nation  of  the  object. 

It  would  be  a  great  stumUingblock,  indeed  a  com- 
plete one,  against  our  whole  (Mtick,  if  there  were 
a  possibihty  of  demonstrating  &  priori,  that  all  think- 
ing beings  are  in  themselves  simple  substances,  ancl 
as  such,  therefore,  (which  is  a  consequence  from  ttie 
same  argument,)  carry  inevitably  along  with  them 
personaUty,  and  are  conscious  of  their  existence  se- 
parated from  all  matter.  For  in  this  way,  we  shooM 
still  have  made  a  step  out  beyond  the  sensible  worid, 
we  should  have  trodden  in  the  field  (^  noumena,  and 
no  one  would  deny  to  us  the  right  of  extending  our- 
selves farther  in  thf  same, — to  build  there, — and  ac- 
cordingly as  his  good  star  favoured  each  person,  therein 
to  take  possession.  For  the  proposition  ' '  every  think- 
ing being  as  stach,  is  simple  substance,"  is  a  synthe- 
ti<^  proposition  &  priori,  because  it,  in  the  first  place, 
goes  out,  beyond  the  conception  laid  at  the  foundation 
of  it,  and  adds  to  thinking  in  general  the  mode  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  secondly  it  joins  to  such  conception,  a  pre- 
dicate (of  simj^ciW)  which  cannot  at  all  be  ^ven  in  any 
experience.     Synthetical  propositions  k  pnori,  are  not 
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thus  merely,  as  we  have  maintained,  feasible  and  ad- 
missible, in  reference  to  objects  of  possible  experience, 
and  in  fact,  as  principles  of  the  possibility  of  this  ex- 
perience itself;  bat  they  may  likewise  extend  to 
things  in  general  and  in  themselves,  which  conse- 
qnenra  makes  an  end  of  the  whole  of  this  Critick, 
and  would  command  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  ancient 
doctrine.  But  the  danger  is  in  this  case  not  so 
great,  when  we  approach  the  matter  nearer. 

In  the  procedure  of  rational  psychology  there  reigns 
a  paralf^ism  which  is  represented  in  the  following 
Syllo^m. 

That  which  cannot  be  thought  otherwise  than  as 
Subject,  exists  also  not  otherwise  than  as  subject,  and 
is  therefore  substance. 

Now  a  thinking  being,  merely  considered  as  such, 
cannot  be  thought  otherwise  than  as  subject. 

Therefore  it  (the  thinking  being)  also  only  exists  as 
such,  that  is,  as  substance. 

In  the  major,  the  question  is  aa  to  a  being  which  can 
bethought  generally  in  every  respect,  consequently  also, 
so  as  it  may  be  given  in  the  intuition.  But  in  the 
minor,  the  question  respecting  the  same  being  is  only 
so  fer  as  it  considers  itself  as  subject  merely  relatively 
to  thinking,  and  to  the  unity  of  consciousness,  but  not 
at  the  same  time  in  reference  to  the  intuition,  whereby 
such  is  given  as  object  to  thought.  Tiam  per  sophiama 
figura  dictianii,  consequently  by  means  of  a  fallacious 
consequence,  the  conclusion  ensues.* 

*  nie  HitnHtip  In  tha  two  premiiei  t*  taken  in  quite  a  dlBenut  nieudii|. 
In  tlie  major,  aa  it  reten  to  «a  object  In  gBoenl  (coiMeqaeiitlj  aa  It  maj  ba 
gben  In  tlM  intoltioa) ;  bat  ia  the  cdnor,  only  aa  it  cMaiita  in  rehreoce  to 
•eU-eanidoDaneu,  whereb;  corueqnentlr  no  abject  at  all  ia  thought  apon,  bnt 
onlf  tha  refarence  la  repreiented  to  Itself  u  labject  (u  tha  form  of  Uiinlring.) 
In  tbe  Srat,  the  qaeiliati  i>  of  thingi  which  omnot  be  thooght  otherwiae  than  aa 
•n^ecta,— hat  In  the  leoond,  not  of  tkimft  bnt  of  Mtdimg  (aince  we  make 
■hatraetlon  of  all  ohjeeta,)  in  which  tbe  I,  alwaya  aeiYaa  aa  tha  inbjoct  of  con- 
■dooaiMM, — bailee  «ann^  it  follow  in  the  condioaion  t  I  cannot  axiat  otfaer- 
wiao  than  ■■  aabjeot,  bat  only,  I  can  in  tbe  i-hJiUng  of  mj  exlMenM  make  nae 
of  mjaelf  u  tha  aiib)ect  of  jndgmest-— wUeb  ia  an  Uentkal  propomtion,  and 
iriiicb  explaina  ahaolntair  nothing  aa  to  the  node  of  ny  eiiitenee. 
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That  this  solution  of  the  celebrated  a^;ameiit 
in  a  paralogism  is  thus  entirely  correct,  is  clearly 
manifested,  if  we  will  look  with  respect  to  it,  at  the 
general  scholium  to  the  systematic  representation  cf 
principles,  and  to  the  chapter  upon  noumena,  where 
it  is  shown,  that  the  conception  of  a  thing  that  can 
exist  of  itself  as  subject,  but  not  as  mere  predicate, 
still  comes  along  with  it  no  objective  reality  at  all; 
that  is,  we  cannot  know  whether  an  object  at  all  can 
belong  to  it,  since  we  do  not  perceive  the  possibility 
of  such  a  mode  of  existing — consequently  that  it  can 
give  absolutely  no  cognition.  If  ther^re  it  is  to 
denote  under  the  denomination  of  a  substance,  an  ob- 
ject which  can  be  given — if  it  is  to  become  a  cogni- 
tion— then  a  permanent  intuition,  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  objective  reaUty  of  a  conception — 
namely,  that  whereby  alone  the  object  is  given — muBt 
be  laid  at  the  foundation.  But  we  have  now  in  the 
internal  intuition  nothing  at  allpermanent,  for  the  I, 
is  only  the  consciousness  of  my  thinking ;  and  con- 
sequently there  is  wantii^,  if  we  stop  short  simply 
at  thinking,  the  necessary  condition  for  applying  the 
conception  of  substance,  that  is,  of  a  self-subsisting 
subject,  to  itself  as  thinking  being ;  and  the  therewith 
conjoined  simplicity  of  substance  entirely  faUs  away, 
together  with  the  objective  reality  of  the  conception, 
and  is  changed  into  a  mere  logical  qualitative  unity 
of  self-consciousness  in  thinking  in  general, — whether 
the  subject  he  composed  or  not. 


refutationMof  the  hbndblsohnian  asquhbnt 
of  the  permanence  of  the  soul. 

This  acute  philosopher  soon  perceived  in  the  usual 
argument  by  which  it  is  to  be  shown,  that  the  soul, 
(if  we  admit  that  it  is  a  simple  being,)  cannot  cease 
to  be  by  means  of  division,  a  want  of  completeness  in 
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regard  to  aecuring  to  it  necessary  contuiuaDce,  in- 
asmuch as  a  cessation  of  its  existence  might  be 
admitted  through  vanishing  away.  Now  in  his  Phado 
he  sought  to  ward  off  this  transitoriness  from  it,  which 
would  in  fEict  be  positive  annihilation,  in  this  way,  that 
he  believed  himself  to  have  shown,  that  a  simple 
being  cannot  at  all  cease  to  be,  since  as  it  cannot  be  at 
all  diminished,  and  therefore  lose  something  step  by 
step  of  its  existence,  and  thus  by  degrees  be  changed 
into  nothing,  (because  it  has  no  parts,  consequently 
no  plurality  in  itself,)  between  a  moment  wherein  it  is, 
and  the  other  wherein  it  no  longer  is,  no  time  at  all 
would  be  met  with — which  is  impossible.  But  he  did 
not  consider,  that  although  we  accord  to  the  soul  this 
simple  nature,  namely,  that  it  contains  no  diversity 
separate  from  one  another, — consequentlyno  extensive 
quantity — we  cannot  still  refuse  to  it  any  more  than 
to  any  thing  existing,  intensive  quantity,  that  is  to 
say,  a  degree  of  reality  in  respect  of  all  its  faculties — 
and  in  fact  in  general  of  all  that  constitutes  exist- 
ence— ^which  degree  may  decrease  through  all  infinitely 
many  smaller  degrees  ;  and  thus  the  pretended  sub- 
stance (the  thing  whose  permanence  besides  does  not 
already  stand  secure),  may  be  changed  into  nothing, 
although  not  through  division,  but  through  gradual 
diminution  (remw«o)  of  its  forces,  (consequently  by 
languishment,  if  it  be  permitted  to  me  to  make  use  of 
this  term).  For  even  consciousness  has  always  a 
degree  which  may  still  ever  be  diminished* — conse- 
quently likewise  the  faculty  of  being  conscious  of 

■  flnnr*"  ii  not,  u  thelogidaiu  raj,  tlie  coiucioiiaDfpi  of  >  reprewnUtion, 

fot  ■  eerUin  d^ree  of  consdoaiDera,  but  which  does  not  loffiee  for  remem- 

branee,  miut  iUilf  be  met  with  in  Micnl  obecnn  repreMntitiong,  inumaeh 
M  witbont  all  comcioauieH,  we  ■honld  nuke  no  difference  in  tlie  coDJaaction 
of  obicare  repmenlatian*,  which  we  are  able  atill  to  do,  in  the  aign*  of  rareral 
oonceptiona  (ai  that  of  jnadce  and  eqaitj,  and  of  the  mnaidaD  when  be  tonebea 
at  the  aame  time  aeTsral  notea  in  a  faataaia).  But  a  repmeDtation  i*  clear  in 
which  the  coiucioiuneit  suffices  for  the  emrnimuiHnnflAcdiff'trenetottbtivon 
ttoat  otben  ;  ehonld  indeed  this  fonwimmMW  suffice  for  the  difference,  bat  not 
for  tke  coDKiaometa  of  the  dillenmt,  the  Tcpteaeotation  moat  atill  be  tensed 
obtenM.  Conaequently  there  are  inAuitelj  man}  degroea  of  conicloaiueH  up 
to  it!  disappearance. 
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oneself, — and  so  all  the  other  facuUies,  The  perma- 
nence of  the  soul  therefore  remauiB  as  of  a  mere 
ohjectof  the  internal  sense,  undemonstrated  and  even 
indemonstrahle,  although  its  permanence  m  life  is 
clear  in  itself,  as  the  thinking  heing  (as  man)  is  ai 
the  same  time  an  ohject  of  the  external  senses ;  but 
with  this,  sufficient  does  not  at  all  take  place  for  the 
rational  psychologist,  who  undertakes  to  show  from 
mere  conceptions,  the  ahsolute  permanence  of  the 
same  soul  even  out  heyond  life.* 

*  TboM  perMD*  who,  in  ordar  to  eitibliih  >  new  ponfliility,  baHerc  the;  hm 
done  enough  ilre«dy,  when  in  reaped  to  thii  they  faare  ijiBllenged  anjr  one 
to  ibew  them  a  contradiction  in  tbeir  anppoutioni,  (aa  aoeh  (CBanllf  tbaf 
are  who  beliere  they  aee  the  poiaibility  at  tiionght,  whereof  they  have  only  an 
eiampla  in  homan  life  by  empirical  intnitioni,  alco  kftar  iti  tennitiBlioD) 
may  by  nieana  of  other  poilDalitia,  that  are  not  in  the  leaat  more  bold,  ha 
bnraght  into  great  enbarraaameat.  Such  ia  tin  poaobiUty  of  tlte  dinciDn  M 
a  limit  nitiaxee  into  leTeral  anbatancaa,  and  conTeraely,  the  aggregation  (eoa- 
Ution)  of  aararal  int«  a  aimple.  For  altiiMigh  dlfialUilty  pmnppow  a  om- 
po«nd,*tilldo«iitnatiieoe»>rUTreqali«aaon^o«ndof  ■Bb*tuioea,bHt  meielj 
of  dcgreea  (of  Kreral  powen)  of  one  and  the  lame  iiibatanee.  Now  JMt 
ai  one  may  Imagine  all  fbrcea  and  porwen  of  the  aonl,  eren  that  of  etmacJoaa- 
neM,  at  diminislied  by  tlie  half,  ttill  in  anoh  a  way  that  inbatanGc  alwayt  re- 
mains OTer,  oae  can  thni  repreient  to  oneeelf  withont  contradiction,  thia  eitfai- 
gniahed  half  aa  maintained,  though  not  in,  bat  out  of  It — onlylhat,  MintUaBoe 
■11  tlut  la  in  it,ia  alwajB  real,  conusiinentl;  hu  a  degree,  and  thewhole  ei 
of  the  Mme  therefore  that  nothing  be  wanting  thoa  la  halved — Uien  ■  pai 
(nbatance  would  ipring  op  without  of  It.  For  the  ptnrality  which  hM  been 
diiidnl  wu  already  previouily, — bat  not  aa  plonlity  of  anbatanoea,  b<*t  of  cadi 
reality  aa  quanCnm  of  Che  rils^nce  thereio,  and  the  onity  of  the  Mbatance  waa 
only  ft  manner  of  exiating,  which  by  meana  of  thia  divlrion  ftlone  wm  ohH^ed 
into  a  multiplicity  of  anbaittence.  But  thai  alio  aereral  other  aimple  anb- 
atancea  could  flow  together  Into  one,  whereby  nothing  would  be  leat  but  aaenly 
the  mnlti^idty  of  the  aubdatenee,  alnee  the  one  contained  In  ttatf  the 
degree  of  the  reality  of  all  the  preceding  together,  and  perhapa  tbe  simple  auh- 
itancea  that  giro  n<  the  phenomenon  of  matter,  (certainly  indeed  not  by^raeaaa 
of  a  mechanical  or  ehemical  influence  upon  one  another,  but  atill  by  meama  sf 
one  unknown,  whereof  the  firat  wai  only  the  phenomenon),  might  through  the 
Uke  dsmamic  divlnon  of  the  aoula  of  parenti,  ai  Metuite  quantilit*,  pttnlnce  dw 
aonli  of  children,  whilat  the  former  inpply  their  loaa  again  by  meana  of  ooalitiBn 
with  new  matter  of*  the  aame  kind.  I  am  far  remOTcd  tmm  granling  to  audi 
fanciea  df  the  brain  the  leaat  Talne  or  TaMdity,  and  the  pr— '-ting  primciplai  of 
■nalytick  hare  luffideully  ineulcated  —f'^tlg  no  other  than  an  aniiiiwaim 
oae  of  the  categorlea,  (aa  of  (nbatauoe).  But  if  the  ralionaUat,  bum  the  aaen 
thinking  facolty,  withont  any  permancart  intuition  irtierdiy  an  object  wmdd 
be  glTcn,  ia  bold  enough  to  make  a  ael/-(ubaiating  being,  aimply  becaaM  the 
unity  of  the  apperception  in  thinking  aUowa  hln  no  «(plaution  from  the 
componnded, — inataadof  whioh  he  would  do  better  to  ooaftaa,  be  doe*  not  know 
how  to  eiplain  the  poeiibility  of  a  thinking  nature, — why  ahoold  not  the  matt- 
riaUtt,  although  fae  can  aa  tittle  adduce  eipeiience  in  behalf  of  hk  poaaihilitiaa, 
be  juatifled  in  a  tike  boldncaa,  to  make  nae  of  hia  prindpla  ia 
the  formal  nnity  of  the  flnt  (lAe  ralianalul'»)  for  ■  eontraiy  uae  i 
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Now  if  we  take  our  foregoing  propoeitionB  in  syn- 
thetical connexion,  and  as  they  must  be  taken  as  valid 
for  all  thinking  beings  in  rational  psychology  as  a 
system,  and  if  we  proceed  from  the  category  of  rela- 
tion in  the  proposition,  "all  thinking  beings  are  as 
such  substances,"  through  the  series  of  these  back- 
wards,  until  the  circle  is  concluded,  we  thus  stumble 
at  last  upon  their  existence;  of  which  they  themselves 
{the  thinking  beiiigs)  in  this  system,  independent 
of  external  things,  are  not  only  conscious,  but  are 
also  able  from  themselves  to  determine  such  (in  re- 
spect of  the  permanence  which  necessarily  belongs 
to  the  character  of  substance).  But  it  follows  firom 
this,  that  Idealism,  at  least  the  problematical,  in  the 
very  same  rational  system,  is  unavoidable,  and  if  the 
existence  of  external  things  be  not  at  all  required  for 
the  determination  of  its  own  (the  thinking  being's) 
in  time,  the  first  likewise  will  be  admitted  entirely 
in  vain  only,  without  ever  being  able  to  give  a 
proof  thereof. 

If  we  follow,  on  the  other  hand,  the  analytical  pro- 
cedure, since  the  "  I  think,"  as  a  proposition,  which 
already  includes  within  itself  an  existence  as  given, 
and  consequently  modality,  lies  at  the  foundation — 
and  if  we  analyze  this  proposition  in  order  to  cog- 
nize its  content,  namely,  whether  and  how  this  I,  in 
space  or  time,  thereby  simply  determines  its  exist- 
ence ;  the  propositions  of  rational  psychology  would 
then  be^n,  not  from  the  conception  of  a  thinking 
being  in  general,  but  from  a  reality :  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  thought  after  all  that  is 
empirical  with  respect  to  it  has  been  separated,  that 
which  belongs  to  a  thinking  being  in  general  will  be 
deduced,  as  the  following  teble  shews : — 
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1. 

I  think. 
2.  3. 

As  subject.  As  simple  subject. 

4. 

As  identical  subject 

in  each  state  of  my  thinking. 

Now  since  here  in  the  second  proposition  it  is  not 
determined,  whether  I  can  exist  and  be  thought  only 
as  subject,  and  not  also  as  predicate  of  another,  the 
conception  of  a  subject  is  thus  taken  in  this  case  merely 
logically,  and  it  remains  undetermined  whether  sub- 
stance is  to  be  understood  or  not  under  this.  Bat 
in  the  third  proposition,  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
apperception,  the  simple  I  in  the  representation, 
whereunto  all  conjunction  or  separation  that  con- 
stitutes the  thinking  refers,  is  also  important  in  itself, 
although  I  have  not  yet  decided  any  thing  as  to  the 
quality  or  subsistence  of  the  subject.  The  apperception 
is  something  real,  and  its  simplicity  Eilready  ties  in  its 
possibility.  Now  in  space  nothing  is  real  that  is 
simple,  for  points,  (which  constitute  the  only  simple 
thing  in  space,)  are  merely  limits,  but  never  even  any 
thing  which  seems  to  constitute  space  as  part.  Con- 
sequently there  follows  from  this,  the  impossibility  of 
an  explanation  of  my  quality,  as  mere  thinking  sub- 
ject, from  principles  of  materialwm.  But  since  my 
existence  in  the  first  proposition  is  considered  as 
given,  since  it  does  not  say,  every  thinking  being  ex- 
ists, (which  at  the  same  time  would  state  absolute  ne- 
cessi^) ,  and  therefore  state  too  much  respecting  them 
{these  beings) ;  but  only,  I  exist  thinking,  it  is  thus  em- 
pirical, and  contains  the  determinateness  of  my  exist- 
ence, merely  in  respect  of  my  representations  in  time. 
But  as  I  again,  for  this,  first,  require  something 
permanent,  and  such,  so  far  as  I  tiiink  myself,  is  not 
at  all  given  to  me  in  the  internal  intuition,  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  then  I  exist,  whether  as  substance  or  acci- 
dent, it  is  not  at  all  possible  to  determine  by  means  of 
this  simple  self-consciousness.  Consequently,  if  ma- 
terialism is  unfit,  as  a  mode  of  explanation  of  my 
existence,  so  is  spiritualism  just  equally  insufficient 
for  the  same,  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  we  cannot 
in  any  way,  whatever  it  may  be,  cognize  any  thing 
as  to  the  quality  of  our  souls,  which  Concerns  the 
possibility  of  their  separate  existence  in  general: 

And  how  should  it  indeed  be  possible,  by  means  of 
the  unity  of  consciousness,  which  we  even  only 
know  from  this,  because  we  have  indispensably  need 
of  it  for  the  possibility  of  experience,  to  reach  out 
and  beyond  experience  (our  existence  in  life) ;  and 
thus  in  fact  to  extend  our  cognition  as  to  the  nature 
of  all  thinking  beings  in  general  by  means  of  the  em- 
pirical, but  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  intuition,  the 
indeterminate  proposition  "  I  think  "  ? 

There  is,  therefore,  no  rational  psychology  as  Doc- 
trine, which  procures  for  us  an  addition  to  our  self- 
cognition,  but  only  as  Discipline,  which  sets  impassable 
limits  in  this  field  to  speculative  reason  ;  in  order  on 
the  one  side  not  to  cast  itself  into  the  bosom  of  a 
heartless  materialism,  and  on  the  other  side,  not  to 
lose  itself  in  beating  about  in  a  spiritualism  without 
foundation  for  us  in  life  ;  but  this  discipline  rather  re- 
minds us  to  look  upon  this  refusal  of  ourreason.to  fifibrd 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  speculative  questions  extend- 
ing beyond  this  life,  as  a  hint  from  it,  to  divert  our  self- 
cognition  from  fruitless  extravagant  speculation,  to 
fruitful  practical  use — which,  although  it  is  always 
directed  only  to  objects  of  experience,  still  takes  up  its 
principles  at  a  higher  point,  and  thus  determines  its 
conduct,  as  if  our  destiny  extended  infinitely  far  be- 
yond experience,  and  consequently  beyond  this  life. 

We  see  from  all  this,  that  a  mere  misunderstanding 
gives  to  rational  psychology  its  origin.  The  unity  of 
consciousness,  that  lies    at  tlie  foundation    of  the 
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categories,  is  here  taken  for  intaition  of  the  subject 
as  object,  and  the  category  of  substance  thereto 
applied.  But  it  is  only  the  unity  in  the  thinking 
by  which  alone  no  object  is  given,  whereunto  the  cate- 
gory of  substance,  as  it  always  pre-supposes  given 
itUuition  therefore  cannot  be  applied, — consequently 
this  subject  not  at  all  be  cognized.  The  subject 
of  the  categories  cannot  Irom  this  therefore,  that  it 
thinks  these,  recdve  a  conception  of  itself  as  an 
object  of  the  categories — ^for  in  order  to  think  these, 
it  must  lay  at  the  foundation,  its  own  pure  self-con- 
sciousness, which  yet  has  to  be  explained.  Just  so  the 
subject,  in  which  the  representation  of  time  has  origin- 
ally its  foundation,  cannot  therebydetermine  its  own  ex- 
istence in  time,  and  if  this  last  cannot  be,  then  the  for- 
mer also,  as  determination  of  itself,  (as  thinking  being  in 
general,)  cannot  take  place  by  means  of  the  categories.* 
Thus  then  vanishes  away  in  diappointed  expectation, 
a  cognition  sought  for  out  of  and  beyond  the  limits  of 
experience  and  yet  appertaining  to  the  highest  interest 
of  humanity,  so  far  as  this  is  to  be  indebted  to  speculative 

*  The  "  I  think  "  U,  U  alread;  ititad,  tn  cmpiiiol  propoaiCiOB,  and  cob. 
tiliu  the  propoution  "leiiit"  in  itself-  But  I  cumotuj;  all  that  thii.t« 
etiiU.  fbr  then  the  propertj  of  thinVing  would  make  into  nnceiury  bangs,  ill 
being*  which  poneu  thii.  And  CDnieqnentlj  m;  exiitenoe  cannot  be  looked 
upon  u  concluded  from  the  propoaitiou  "  I  think,"  u  l>es  Caitea  held,  (iIbm 
otberwiae  the  major,  "all  wluch  thinki  eiieli,"  most  precede),  bat  It  ii  iden- 
tical with  it.  Tlie  proportion  eipresiea  an  nndetarmined  empirical  intoitioB, 
that  la,  perceptiOD,  (cotueqnentl;  it  atill  ihowa  that  wnulion  which  oon- 
aeqnentlj  belongi  to  aenaibilit]',  alreadf  Ilea  at  the  fbundation  of  thii  proposition 
of  eiiatence,)  but  it  precedea  eiperience,  which  is  to  determine  the  obisct  of  the 
perception  by  meons  of  the  categories  in  respect  of  time  ;  and  ejciitence  here  ia 
■till  no  categorfwhicb  has  reference  to  an  UDdetermined  ginn  object,  but  onlj  sodi 
•  one  of  which  we  have  >  conception,  and  concerning  which  one  withei  to  know 
if  it  is  placed  out  of  this  conception  or  not.  An  undetermined  perception  significB 
here  onljsometbiDg  real  that  ia  given,  and  indeed  ont;to  inking  In  penenl 
coDseqnentlf  not  aa  phenomenon,  eTen  not  aa  thing  in  itaelf,  (nonmenon,)  but 
a»  something  which  indeed  exiits,  and  in  the  proposition,  I  think,  ia  indiiated 
aM  auch.  Pot  it  is  to  bo  obserred,  that  when  I  have  termed  the  propontion, 
■•  I  think,"  an  empirical  proposition,  1  did  not  mean  to  aa;  that  I,  in  thi* 
proposition,  is  an  empirical  proposition,  it  ia  rather  purel;  intellectual,  nnce 
it  belongs  to  thinking  in  genenl.  Bnt  without  an  empirical  representation, 
which  affotdi  the  matter  for  thinking,  the  act,  "  I  think,"  wonld  not  take  pbec^ 
and  that  which  ia  empirical,  is  onlf  the  condition  of  the  applicUion,  or  of  the 
nae  of  the  pore  inteHectwd  facnltir. 
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philosophy  ;  whereby  although  the  severity  of  Critick, 
in  this  way  itself,  at  once  showa  the  imposeibility  of 
deciding  any  thing  dogmatically  as  to  an  object  of 
experience  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  yet 
affords  to  reason,  in  this  its  interest,  the  to  it  not 
unimportant  service  of  placing  it  equally  in  safety 
agfunst  all  possible  assertions  to  the  contrai^,  which 
cannot  take  place  in  any  mode  but  this :  either 
that  we  demonstrate  our  proposition  apodictically,  or 
if  this  does  not  succeed,  that  we  enquire  into  the 
sources  of  this  incapability,  which,  provided  they  lie 
in  the  necessary  limits  of  our  reason,  must  then  sub- 
ject every  opponent  precisely  to  the  same  law  of 
abandonment  of  all  pretensions  to  dogmatic  asser- 
tions. 

The  right,  however,  nay  even  the  necessity  of  the 
admission  of  a  future  life,  according  to  the  principles 
of  practical,  conjoined  with  the  speculative  use  of 
reason,  is  not  in  the  least  hereby  tost,  for  the  mere 
speculative  proof  has  without  this  never  been  able  to 
exercise  an  influence  upon  the  general  reason  of  man- 
kind. It  is  so  placed  upon  a  hair's  point,  that  even 
the  School  can  only  so  long  maintain  it  there,  as  it 
lets  it  turn  unceasingly  about  itself  like  a  top,  and 
consequently  furnishes  to  its  own  eyes,  no  permanent 
bases  whereon  any  thing  could  be  built.  The  proofs 
which  are  made  use  of  in  the  world,  remain  hereby 
in  all  their  undiminished  force,  and  gwn  rather  in  clear- 
ness and  unartificial  conviction,  from  the  rejection  of  the 
dt^matic  pretensions  in  question,  since  theyplace  rea- 
son, in  its  particular  sphere,  namely,  the  order  of  ends, 
which  is  also  at  the  same  time  an  order  of  nature — but 
then  this  reason  at  the  same  time  as  practical  faculty 
in  itself,  without  being  limited  to  the  conditions  of 
the  latter  {the  order  of  nature),  is  justified  in  extending 
the  former  (Me  order  of  ends),  and  with  it  our  own 
existence,  out  beyond  the  limits  of  experience  and  of 
life.     To  judge  according  to  analogy  with  the  nature 
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of  living  beings  in  this  world,  in  which  reason  must 
admit  it  necessarily  as  a  principle,  that  no  organ,  no 
faculty,  no  impulse,  therefore  nothing  superfluous, 
nothing  disproportionate  to  its  use,  consequently 
nothing  uncomformable  with  its  end,  is  to  be  met  with, 
but  that  all  is  adapted  exactly  to  its  destination  in  liie ; 
man  who  yet  can  alone  contiun  within  himself  the 
final  end  of  all  this,  must  be  the  only  creature  that 
was  excepted  therefrom.  For  his  natural  dispositions, 
not  merely  in  respect  of  talents  and  impulses  to  make 
usie  thereof,  but  especially  the  moral  law  in  him,  ex- 
tend 60  far  beyond  all  the  utility  and  advantage  which 
he  could  thence  derive  in  this  life,  that  the  last  {the 
moral  law)  teaches  to  estimate  above  every  thing,  the 
mere  consciousness  of  rectitude  of  intention,  under 
the  loss  of  every  advantage,  even  indeed  of  tiie  vain 
shadow  of  posthumous  fame, — and  he  feels  himself 
inwardly  called  upon  to  make  himself  fit,  by  reason  of 
his  conduct  in  this  world,  in  renouncing  many  ad- 
vantages, to  become  a  citizen  of  a  better  one,  which 
he  has  in  idea.  This  weighty  and  never-to-be-refuted 
argument,  accompanies  by  means  of  a  constanUy 
increasing  cognition  of  conformableness  to  ends  in 
all  that  we  see  before  us,  and  by  means  of  a  view  into 
the  immensity  of  creation,  consequently  hkewise  by 
means  of  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  unlimited- 
ness  in  the  possible  extension  of  our  cognition  and 
an  impulse  corresponding  thereto,  and  everstiU  exists, 
although  we  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  our 
seeing  from  the  mere  theoretic  cognition  of  ourselves — 
the  necessary  duration  of  our  existence. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THB  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PABALOOIBM. 

The  dialectical  appearance  in  rational  psychology, 
rests  upon  an  exchange  of  an  idea  of  reason,  (of  a 
pure  intelligence)  with  the  undetermined  conception 
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OD  all  points  of  a  thinking  being  in  general.  I  think 
me  myself,  by  favour  of  a  possible  experience,  whilst  I 
yet  make  abstraction  of  all  real  experience,  and  thence 
conclude  that  I  can  be  conscious  of  my  existence  also 
out  of  experience,  and  its  empirical  conditions.  Con- 
sequently I  exchange  the  possible  abstraction  of  my 
empiric^y-determined  existence,  with  the  supposed 
consciousness  of  a  separated  possible  existence  of  my 
thinking-self,  and  I  believe  I  cognize  the  substantial 
in  me,  as  the  transcendental  subject,  whilst  I  merely 
have  in  thought  the  unity  of  consciousness,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  determination,  as  the  mere 
form  of  cognition. 

The  problem  of  expl^ning  the  community  of  soul 
with  body,  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  psychology 
whereof  we  are  now  speaking,  since  it  has  for  its 
object  to  show  us  also  the  personality  of  the  soul  inde- 
pendently of  this  community  (alter  death),  and  there- 
fore is  transcendent  in  the  proper  meaning,  although 
it  is  occupied  with  an  object  of  experience  ;  but  only 
so  far  as  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  experience. 
Still,  as  to  this,  a  sufficient  answer  can  also  be  given 
according  to  our  system.  The  difficulty  which  this 
problem  has  occasioned,  consists,  as  it  is  known,  in 
the  presupposed  dissimilitude  of  the  object  of  the 
internal  sense  (the  soul),  with  the  objects  of  external 
senses,  as  to  the  first,  time,  only  belongs,  and  to  the 
last,  space,  as  the  formal  condition  of  their  intuition. 
But  if  we  reflect  that  both  kinds  of  objects  do  not 
differ  herein  from  one  another  internally,  but  only  so 
8o  far  as  one  appears  externally  to  the  other,  con- 
sequently, that  what  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  matter,  as  thing  in  itself,  might  not 
perhaps  be  so  heterogeneous,  this  difficulty  disappears, 
and  there  remains  none  other  but  this,  how  a  commu- 
nity of  substances  generally  is  possible :  to  solve 
which  lies  entirely  out  of  the  field  of  psychology; 
and  as  the  reader,  after  what  has  been  said  in  the 
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Analytick  of  fundamental  principles  and  faculties,  will 
easily  judge,  it  lies  also  undoubtedly  out  of  the  field 
of  all  human  cognition. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATION, 

CONCBRNING    THE    TRANaiTION    FROM    RATIONAL 
FSVCHOLOOY   TO    COSMOLOGY. 

The  proposition  "  I  think,"  or  I  exist  thinking,  a 
an  empirical  propceition.  But  an  empirical  intuition, 
consequently  also,  the  thought  ohject  aa  phenomenon, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  such  a  propositum,  and  thus 
it  appears  as  if,  according  to  our  theory,  the  soul  were 
itself  entirely  changed  in  thinking  into  phenome- 
non, and  that  in  such  a  way  our  coDsciousness  itself 
as  mere  appearance,  must  in  fact  refer  to  nothing. 

Thinking,  taken  in  itsdf ,  is  merely  the  logical  fonc- 
tion,  consequently  pure  spontaneity  of  the  conjunction 
of  the  diversity  of  a  mra^  possible  intuition,  and  does 
not  present  the  subject  of  consciousness  by  any  means 
as  phenomenon,  simply  m  this  account,  b^^ause  it 
pays  no  regard  to  the  intuition,  whether  it  be  sensible 
or  intellectual.  I  represent  myself  to  myself  thereby 
oeitber  as  I  am,  nor  as  X  appear  to  myself ;  but  I  think 
myself  only  as  every  object  geno^y,  whose  kind  c^ 
intuition  I  make  abstraction  of  If  I  represent  myself 
here  as  subject  oi  the  thoughts,  or  as  Xhe  foundation  <^ 
thinking,  ^ese  kinds  of  representations  do  not  thus 
signiiy  the  categories  of  substance  or  of  cause,  for 
these  are  the  iiinctions  of  thought  alluded  to  (judg- 
ment) already  apphed  to  our  sensible  intuition,  which 
certainly  would  be  required,  provided  1  wished  to  ag- 
nize myself.  But  if  now  I  wish  only  to  be  conscious  of 
myself  as  thinking,  and  set  aside  how  my  own  self 
is  given  in  the  intuition,  then  could  it  be  merdy 
phenomenon  to  me  who  think,  but  not  inaamudi 
as  I  think.     In  the  conaciouHiess  of  mya^  in  the 
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mere  thinking,  I  am  the  being  itself,  but  as  to  this, 
Btill  thereby  nothing  certainly  is  given  to  me  for  the 
thinking. 

But  the  proposition,  "  I  think,"  so  far  as  it  says  as 
much  as  Umt  I  exist  thinking,  is  not  merely  logical 
function,  but  determines  the  subject  (which  is  then  at 
the  same  time  object)  in  respect  of  existence,  and 
cannot  take  phtce  without  the  internal  sense,  the 
intuition  of  which  at  all  times  fiimishes  the  object,  not 
as  thing  in  itself,  but  merely  as  phenomenon.  In 
the  proposition,  therefore,  it  is  not  already  simple 
spontaneity  of  thinking,  but  also  receptivity  of  the 
intuition,  that  is,  the  thinking  of  myself  implied 
to  empirical  intuition  of  the  self-same  subject.  Now 
the  thinking  self  must  then  seek  in  this  last  fthe 
intititionj  the  conditions  of  the  use  of  its  logical 
functions  for  the  categories  of  substance,  cause,  &c.; 
not  in  order  to  denote  itself,  as  object  in  itself,  merely 
through  the  I,  but  also  to  determine  the  mode  of  its 
existence,  that  is,  to  cognize  itself,  as  noiimenon ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  since  the  internal  empirical  intuition 
is  sensible,  and  aflbrds  nothing  as  data  for  phenomenon, 
which  phenomenon  cannot  furnish  any  thing  for  the 
object  of  pure  consciousness,  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
its  isolated  existence,  but  can  only  serve  in  beh^  of 
experience. 

But  granted,  that  there  was  found  in  the  result,  not 
in  experience,  but  in  certain  laws  (yet  not  mere 
k^cat  rules)  d  the  use  of  the  pure  reason,  established 
h  priori,  concerning  our  existence,  occasion  to  pre- 
suppose ourselves  wholly  k  priori,  in  reepect  of  our 
own  existence  as  legislating,  and  also  as  determining 
this  existence  itself,  a  spontaneity  would  thus  be  thereby 
disclosed,  by  which  our  reality  would  be  determinable, 
without  requiring  for  this  the  conditions  of  empirical 
intuition;  and  we  should  in  this  case  be  aware,  that  in 
the  consciousness  of  our  existence  h  priori,  something 
was  contained,  that  may  serve  to  determine  our  ex- 
istence, generally  determinable  only  sensibly,  yet  in 
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respect  of  a  certain  internal  faculty,  in  relation  to  an 
intelligible  (certainly  only  thought)  world. 

But  this  nevertheless  would  not  in  the  least  advance 
all  the  efforts  of  rational  psychology.  For  I  should 
have,  by  means  of  that  wonderful  faculty  which  the 
consciousness  of  the  moral  law  first  of  all  reveals  to 
me,  a  principle  indeed  of  the  determination  of  my  ex- 
istence, which  is  partly  intellectual,  but  by  means  of 
what  predicates?  Through  none  other  than  those 
which  must  be  given  to  me  in  the  sensible  intuition, 
and  thus  I  should  again  find  myself  where  Z  was  in 
rational  psychology,  that  is  to  say,  in  want  of  sensible 
intuitions,  in  order  to  give  value  to  my  understanding- 
conceptions,  substance,  cause,  &c.,  whereby  alone  I 
can  have  cognition  of  myself.  But  such  intuitioDscan 
never  raise  me  out  beyond  the  field  of  experience. 
Still,  however,  I  should  be  justified  in  respect  of  the 
practical  use,  which  is  always  directed  to  objects 
of  experience,  conformably  to  the  analogical  mean- 
ing in  the  theoretical  use,  in  applying  these  con- 
ceptions to  liberty  and  to  the  subject  of  it,  since  I 
understand  thereby  merely  the  logical  functions  of  the 
subject,  and  of  the  predicate  of  the  principle  and  con- 
sequence, according  to  which,  tlie  actions  or  the 
effects  are  so  determined,  according  to  the  laws  in 
question,  that  they,  together  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
may  be  explained  at  all  times,  agreeably  to  the  catego- 
ries of  substance  and  cause,  although  they  spring  from 
quite  another  principle.  This  reqiiired  to  be  men- 
tioned only  as  a  protection  against  the  misunderstand- 
ing to  which  the  doctrine  of  our  self-intuition  as  phe- 
nomenon, is  easily  exposed.  Subsequently  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  use  of  it. 
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OF  THE  SBOOND   BOOK  OP 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTICK. 

THE    ANTINOMY   OP    PURE    REASON. 

We  have  shown  in  the  Introduction  to  this  part  of 
our  work,  that  all  transcendental  appearance  of  pure 
reason  rests  upon  dialectical  conclusions,  the  schema 
of  which  logic  affords  in  the  three  formal  kinds  of 
syllogisms  in  general,  in  the  same  way,  perhaps,  as 
the  categories  meet  with  their  logical  schema  in  the 
four  functions  of  all  judgments.  The  first  kind  of 
these  sophistical  conclusions  refers  to  the  uncon- 
ditioned unity  of  the  subjective  conditions  of  ail  repre- 
sentations generally  (of  the  subject  or  of  the  soul),  in 
correspondence  with  the  categorical  syllogisms,  whose 
major  as  piinciple,  expresses  the  relationship  of  a  pre- 
dicate  to  a  subject.  The  second  kind  of  dialectical 
argument  will,  therefore,  have  for  its  content,  accord- 
ii^  to  analogy  with  hypothetical  syllogisms,  the 
unconditioned  unity  of  the  objective  conditions  in  the 
phenomenon,  as  the  third  kind,  which  will  appear  in 
the  following  division,  h^  for  thema  the  unconditioned 
unity  of  the  objective  conditions  of  the  possibility  of 
objects  in  general. 

But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  transcendental  parolo- 
gism  effected  a  mere  one-sided  appearance  in  respect 
of  the  idea  of  the  subject  of  onr  thinking,  and  that  for 
the  assertion  of  the  contrary  not  the  smallest  appear- 
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ance  iirill  be  found  from  the  conceptions  of  reason. 
The  advantage  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  Pneumatism, 
although  this  cannot  disclaim  the  hereditary  vice, 
notwithstanding  all  its  favourable  appearance,  of 
being  dissolved  into  pure  air  by  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
Critick. 

It  happens  quite  otherwise,  if  we  apply  reason  to 
the  objective  synthesis  of  phenomena,  where  it  pur- 
poses making  vaUd  with  much  appearance,  its  princi- 
ple of  unconditioned  unity,  but  soon  involves  itself 
in  such  contradictions,  that  it  ie  compelled  in  a  cos- 
mological  point  of  view  to  desist  from  its  pretension. 

A  new  phenomenon,  namely,  manifests  itself  here, 
of  human  reason,  that  is  to  say,  quite  a  natural  Anti- 
thetick,  as  to  which  no  one  requires  to  beat  his  brains 
and  artfully  to  lay  hold  of,  hut  into  which  reasrai 
fialls  of  itself,  and,  in  fact,  unavoidably,  and  thereby 
preserves  itself,  indeed,  from  the  slumber  of  an 
imaginary  conviction  which  a  mere  one-sided  appear- 
ance produces,  but  at  the  same  time  is  led  into  the 
temptation  either  of  abandoning  itself  to  a  sceptical 
hopelessness,  or  of  assumii^  a  dogmatical  pride  and 
of  carrying  its  head  stifly  as  to  certain  assertions,  with- 
out according  a  hearing  or  justice  to  the  reasoiui  for 
the  contrary.     Both  cases  are  the  death  of  a  sound 

Shilosophy,  although  the  first  mi^ht,  however,  perhaps, 
s  termed  Euthanasia,  that  is  to  say,   the    honour- 
able death  of  pure  reason. 

Before  we  expose  the  scene  of  dissension  and  dis- 
order which  this  oppositicm  of  the  law?  (sittinomy) 
of  pure  reason  induce,  we  will  give  i^rtnirf  ■^yplyna. 
tions  which  may  elucidate  and  justify  the  methM  that 
we  make  use  of  in  handling  our  object.  All  trans- 
cendental ideas,  inasmuch  as  they  concern  the  abso- 
lute totality  in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena,  I  term 
cosmical  conceptions,  partly  on  account  of  this  very 
unconditioned  totality  whereupon  the  conception  also 
of  the  whole  world  reposes,  which  itself  is  only  an 
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idea,  partly  because  theae  only  refer  to  the  synthesis 
of  phenomena,  coiisequently  the  empirical,  whilst  on 
the  contrary  the  absolute  totahty,  in  the  synthesis  of 
the  conditions  of  all  possible  things  in  general,  will 
occasion  an  ideal  of  pure  reason,  which  ia  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  cosmical  conception,  although  it  stands 
in  relationship  to  it.  Hence,  just  as  the  paralogisms 
of  pure  reason  laid  the  foundation  for  a  dialectical 
psychology,  thus  will  the  antimony  of  pure  reason 
expose  to  view  the  transcendent^  principles  of  a 
pretended  pure  (rational)  cosmology,  not  in  order  to 
find  it  valid  and  to  appropriate  it  to  ourselves,  but,  as 
the  term  of  an  opposition  of  pure  reason  already  de- 
notes, in  order  to  exhibit  it  as  an  idea,  which  in  its 
brilliant  but  false  appearance  ia  not  to  be  reconciled 
with  phenomena. 


OF  THE  ANTINOMY  OP  PUSB  REASON. 

HIRST  aBcnoN. 

SYSTEM    OF    CDSHOLOQICAL    IDEAS. 

In  order  then  to  be  able  to  enumerate  these  ideas 
agreeably  to  a  principle,  with  systematic  precision,  we 
VDM^t  first  remark,  that  it  is  only  the  understanding  from 
which  pure  and  transcendental  conceptions  can  arise  ; 
that  reason  properly  does  not  generate  any  conception 
whatever,  but  only  in  any  case,  frees  the  understand- 
ing-conception from  the  unavoidable  Umitations  of  a 
possible  experience,  and  seeks  to  extend  this  concep- 
tion, therefore,  beyond  the  bounds  of  tlw  empirical, 
but  still  in  connexion  with  it.  This  occurs  in  this 
way,  that  reason  requires  absolute  totality  on  the  side 
of  the  conditions  (to  which  the  understanding  subjects 
all  phenomena  of  the  synthetical  unity)  for  a  given 
conditioned,  and  thereby  makes  the  category  into  a 
transcendental  idea,  in  order  to  give  to  the  empirical 
Y  2 
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synthesis,  through  the  continuation  of  the  same  up  to 
the  unconditioned  (which  is  never  found  in  experience 
but  only  in  the  idea),  absolute  completeness.  Reason 
requires  this  according  to  the  principle :  provided  the 
conditioned  is  given,  then  also  is  given  the  whole  sum  of 
conditions,  consequently  the  absolutely  Unconditioned, 
whereby  the  first  alone  is  possible.  Firstly,  therefore, 
the  transcendental  ideas  will  be  nothing  properly,  but 
categories  extended  to  the  unconditioned,  and  such 
may  be  brought  into  a  table  that  is  arranged  agree- 
ably to  the  titles  of  these  last.  Secondly,  however, 
still  all  the  categories  will  not  even  suit  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  only  those  in  which  the  synthesis  constitutes 
a  series,  and,  indeed,  one  of  conditions,  subordinate 
(not  co-ordinate)  one  with  another,  to  a  conditioned. 
Absolute  totaUty  is  only  so  far  required  by  reason,  as 
it  regards  the  ascending  series  of  conditions  to  a  given 
conditioned,  consequently  not,  if  the  question  is,  as  to 
the  descending  line  of  consequences,  nor  yet  as  to  the 
a^regate  of  co-ordinate  conditions  for  these  conse- 
quences. For  conditions  are  in  respect  of  the  given 
conditioned  already  presupposed,  and  to  be  looked 
upon  also  as  given  therewith,  whilst  on  the  other 
lumd,  as  the  consequences  do  not  make  their  con- 
ditions possible,  but  rather  presuppose  them,  we  may 
be  indiiferent  in  the  progression  to  consequences,  (or 
in  descending  from  the  given  condition  to  the  con- 
ditioned) whether  the  series  cease  or  not, — and  the 
question  generally  as  to  the  totality  thereof  is  no  pre- 
supposition at  all  of  reason. 

In  this  way,  we  necessarily  think  likewise  as  given, 
a  time  wholly  elapsed  up  to  a  given  moment,  (although 
not  determinable  by  us).  But  as  to  what  regards  the 
ftiture,  since  it  is  not  the  condition  for  arriving  at  the 
present,  it  is  quite  immaterial  in  order  to  comprehend 
this  last,  in  which  way  we  are  disposed  to  act  in  re- 
spect of  future  time,  whether  we  will  let  it  cease  some- 
where, or  allow  it  to  run  on  to  infinity.    Let  the  series 
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hem:  n :  o :  wherein  n  as  conditioned,  is  given  in  re- 
spect of  m,  but  at  the  same  time  Ets  condition  of  o,  the 
series  goes  upwards  firom  the  conditioned  n  to  m  (/  A:  t 
&c.)  at  the  same  time  that  it  goes  downwards  from  the 
condition  «  to  the  conditioned  o  (p  q  r  &c.) — I  thus 
must  presuppose  the  first  series,  in  order  to  look  at  n 
as  given,  and  n  is  according  to  reason  (the  totality  of 
the  conditions)  only  possible  by  means  of  the  first  se- 
ries, but  its  possibility  does  not  rest  upon  the  following 
series  o  p  q  r,  which  consequently  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  given,  but  only  as,  dabilis,  that  is,  giveable. 
I  will  call  the  synthesis  of  a  series  on  the  part 
of  conditions,  consequently  of  that  which  is  the 
nearest  to  the  given  phenomenon,  and  so  on  to  the 
remoter  conditions,  the  regressive ;  but  that  which  on 
the  i»rt  of  the  conditioned  advances  from  the  nearest 
consequence  to  the  more  distant,  the  progressive  syn- 
thesis. The  first  proceeds  by  antecedentia,  the  second 
by  comequeniia.  The  cosmological  ideas,  therefore, 
concern  themselves  with  the  totality  of  the  regressive 
synthesis,  and  proc^d  by  antecedentia,  and  not  by 
eonsequentia.  If  this  last  take  place,  it  is  then  an  ar- 
bitrary, and  not  a  necessary  problem  of  pure  reason, 
inasmuch  as  we  require  for  the  complete  comprehen- 
sivenesB  of  that  which  is  given  in  the  phenomenon, 
grounds,  certainly,  but  not  consequences. 

In  order  to  arrange  the  table  of  ideas  according  to 
the  table  of  the  categories,  we  thus  first  take  the  two 
original  quanta  of  all  our  intuition,  time  and  space. 
Time  is  in  itself  a  series,  (and  the  formal  condition  of 
all  series) ,  and  consequently  in  it,  in  respect  of  a  given 
present,  the  antecedentia,  as  conditions,  (the  past,)  are 
to  be  distinguished  k  priori  from  the  eonsequentia, 
(the  future) .  Consequently  the  transcendental  idea  of 
the  absolute  totaUty  of  the  series  of  conditions  for  a 
given  conditioned,  refers  only  to  a  past  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of  reason,  the  whole  elapsed  time 
is  thought  necessarily  as  given,  as  condition  of  the 
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given  moment.  But  as  to  whet  regards  space,  there 
is  in  it,  in  itself,  no  difference  of  progressus  from  re- 
gressus,  since  it  constitutes  an  aggregate  bnt  no  teries, 
inasmuch  as  its  parts  altogether  are  coexistent.  I 
could  only  consider  the  present  point  of  time,  in  respect 
of  past  time,  as  conditioned,  but  never  as  the  con- 
dition thereof,  because  this  moment  only,  first  of  all, 
arises  by  means  of  elapsed  time,  (or  rather  throu^ 
the  elapsing  of  the  preceding  time).  But  as  the  parts 
of  space  are  not  subordinate  to  one  another,  but  co- 
ordinate, one  part  is  not  thus  the  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  the  other,  and  it  does  not  form  in  itself, 
like  time,  a  series.  But  the  synthesis  of  diffisrent 
parts  of  space  whereby  we  apprehend  it,  is  still  suc- 
cessive ;  it  occurs,  therefore,  in  time,  and  contains  a 
series.  And  as  in  this  series  of  aggregated  space,  (as 
for  example,  of  feet  in  a  rood)  from  a  given  one, 
those  farther  thou^t  in  addition  are  always  the  con- 
dition  of  the  limits  of  those  preceding,  the  meatttre  of 
a  space  is  also  thus  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  synthesis 
of  a  series  of  a  conditions  for  a  given  conditioned ; 
only  that  the  side  of  the  conditions  is  not  in  itself 
difl^rent  from  the  side  on  which  the  conditioned  de- 
pends, consequently  regresma  and  progreMua  in  space 
appears  to  be  identical.  Since,  however,  one  part  of 
space  is  not  given  by  means  of  the  other,  but  only 
limited,  we  must  look  thus  upon  every  limited  space 
so  far  as  conditioned  also  which  presupposes  another 
space  as  the  condition  of  its  limits,  and  so  on.  In 
respect  of  the  limitatioa,  the  progress  in  space  is, 
therefore,  also  a  regressus,  and  the  transcendental 
idea  of  tiie  absolute  totality  of  the  synthesis  in  the 
series  of  conditions  likewise  concerns  space,  and  I  can 
just  as  well  ask  as  to  the  absolute  totality  of  the  phe- 
nomenon in  space,  as  of  that  in  elapsed  time.  But 
whether,  likewise,  generally,  an  answer  is  possible  as 
to  this,  will  hereafter  be  determined. 

Secondly,  reality  thus   in   space,    that  is    to  say, 
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matter,  is  a  conditiooed  whose  intemal  conditions  are 
its  parts,  and  the  parts  of  parts  the  distant  coaditions ; 
so  that  here  a  regresBive  synthesis  takes  place,  whose 
absolute  totality  reason  demands,  which  cannot  take 
'  place  otherwise  than  by  means  of  a  completed  divi- 
sion, whereby  the  reality  of  matter  disappears  either 
in  nothing,  or  yet  in  that  which  is  no  more  matter, 
that  is  to  say,  the  simple.  Consequently  there  is  here, 
likewise,  a  series  of  conditions,  and  a  progression  to 
the  unconditioned. 

Thirdly,  as  to  what  concerns  the  categories  of  the 
real  relationship  amongst  the  phenomena,  the  category 
of  substance  with  its  accidents  does  not  thus  accord 
with  a  transcendental  idea,  that  is,  reason  has  no 
foundation  in  respect  of  it,  to  proceed  regressively  to 
conditions.  For  accidents  are  (so  far  as  they  adhere 
to  a  certain  substance)  co-ordinate  with  one  another, 
and  constitute  no  series.  But  in  regard  of  substance 
they  are  not  properly  subordinate  to  the  same,  but 
are  the  mode  of  existing  of  the  substance  itself.  That 
which  in  this  case  might  yet  seem  to  be  an  idea  of 
transcendental  reason,  would  he  the  conception  of  the 
substantial.  But  as  this  signifies  nothing  else  but  the 
conception  of  an  object  in  general  which  subsists,  so 
far  as  we  think  in  it  simply  the  transcendental  sub- 
ject without  any  predicate,  yet,  as  in  this  case,  the 
question  is  as  to  the  imconditioned  in  the  series  of 
phenomena,  it  is  then  clear  that  the  substantial  can 
constitute  no  member  thereof.  The  same  is  valid  also 
of  substances  in  community,  which  are  mere  aggre- 
gates and  have  no  exponent  of  a  series,  whilst  they 
are  not  subordinate  to  one  another  as  conditions  of 
their  possibility,  which  we  might  certainly  say  of 
spaces,  the  limit  whereof  was  never  determined  in 
itself,  but  always  by  means  of  another  space.  There 
remains,  therefore,  only  the  category  of  causality, 
which  presents  a  series  of  causes  for  a  given  effect,  in 
which  we  can  ascend  from  the  latter,  as  the  con- 
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ditioned,  to  the  former  as  conditions,  and  reply  to  the 
question  of  reason. 

Fourthly,  the  conceptions  of  the  possible,  real  and 
necessary,  lead  to  no  series,  only  except  so  far  as  the 
contingent  in  existence  must  always  be  regarded  as 
conditioned,  and  according  to  the  rule  of  the  under- 
standing points  to  a  condition,  under  which  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  this  to  a  higher  condition,  until 
reason  finds  in  the  totality  only  of  this  series  the  un- 
conditioned Necessity. 

There  are  then  not  more  than  four  cosmological 

ideas  according  to  the  four  titles  of  the  categories,  if 

we  take  away  those  which  cany  along  with    them 

necessarily  a  series  in  the  synthesis  of  the  diverse. 

1. 

TUB    ABSOLUTE    COMPLETENESS 

COMPOSITION 

Of  the  given  Whole  of  all  Phenomena. 

2. 

THE    ABSOLUTE    COMPLETENESS 

DIVISION 

Of  a  given  Whole  in  the  Phenomenon. 

3. 

THE    ABSOLUTE    COMPLETENESS 
ARISING 

Of  a  Phenomenon  in  Greneral. 

4. 

THE    ABSOLUTE    COMPLETENESS 

DEPENDENCY    OP   THE    EXISTENCE 

Of  the  Changeable  in  the  Phenomenon. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that 

the  idea  of  absolute  totahty  concerns  nothing  else  but 

the  exposition   of  phenomena,  consequently  not  the 

pure  understanding-conception  of  a  whole  of  things 
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in  general.  Phenomena,  therefore,  are  here  con- 
sidered as  given,  and  reason  demands  the  ahsoLute 
completeness  of  the  conditions  of  their  possihility,  so 
for  as  these  constitute  a  series,  consequently  an 
absolutely  (that  is  to  say  in  all  respects)  complete 
synthesis,  whereby  the  phenomenon  may  be  exposed 
according  to  laws  of  the  understanding. 

Secondly,  it  is  properly  only  the  Unconditioned 
which  reason  seeks  in  this,  by  series,  and  in  fact  re- 
gressively  continued  synthesis  of  conditions,  and,  as 
it  were,  completeness  in  the  series  of  premises,  which 
together  presuppose  no  others  farther.  Now  this 
wiconditioned  is  always  contained  in  the  absolute  tot<i- 
lity  of  the  series,  when  we  represent  it  to  ourselves  in 
the  imagination.  But  this  absolutely  completed  syn- 
thesis is  again  only  an  idea,  since  we  cannot  know,  at 
least  beforehand,  whether  such  a  one  is  even  possible  in 
phenomena.  If  we  represent  to  ourselves  every  thing 
by  means  of  pure  understanding-conceptions,  without 
conditions  of  sensible  intuition,  we  may  justly  say,  that 
for  a  given  conditioned,  the  whole  series  also  of  con- 
ditions subordinate  to  one  other  is  given,  for  the  first 
is  only  given  by  means  of  the  last.  But  in  phenomena, 
a  particular  limitation  of  the  mode  in  which  conditions 
are  ^ven  is  to  be  fotmd,  that  is  to  say,  by  means  of 
the  successive  synthesis  of  the  diversity  of  the  in- 
tuition, which  is  to  be  complete  in  tfaeregressus.  Now, 
whether  this  completeness  is  sensibly  possible  is  still 
a  problem.  But  the  idea  of  this  completeness  lies, 
nevertheless,  in  reason,  irrespective  of  the  possibility, 
or  impossibility,  of  connecting  therewith  adequate 
empirical  conceptions.  Consequently,  as  in  the  abso- 
lute totaUty  of  the  regressive  synthesis  of  the  diversity 
in  the  phenomenon  (according  to  the  guide  of  the 
categories  which  represent  it  as  a  series  of  conditions 
to  a  given  conditioned),  the  unconditioned  is  neces- 
sarily contained,  leaving  it,  as  we  may,  undecided 
whether,  and  how,  this  totality  is  to  be  accomplished  i 
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reason,  in  this  case,  thus,  adopts  the  way  of  setting 
out  from  the  idea  of  totality,  although  it  has  properly 
for  its  end  the  vncondiHoned,  whedier  of  the  whole 
series  or  e  part  thereof. 

Now  we  may  think  this  uaconditioned  either  as 
consisting  simply  in  the  whole  series,  in  which,  there- 
fore, all  the  members  without  exception  would  be 
conditioned,  and  only  the  whole  of  the  same  abso- 
lutely unconditioned,  and  then  the  regressus  is  termed 
infinite, — or  the  absolute  unconditioned  is  only  a  part 
of  the  series,  to  which  the  other  members  thereof  are 
subordinate,  which  part  itself  stands  under  no  con- 
dition.* In  the  former  case,  the  series  is  a  parte 
priori,  without  limits,  (without  beginning,)  that  is,  in- 
finite, and  yet  wholly  given,  but  the  regressus  therein 
is  never  completed,  and  can  only  be  termed  potential  1, 
that  is  possibly  infinite.  In  the  second  case  there  is  a 
First  in  the  series  which  is  termed,  in  respect  of  elapsed 
time,  the  commencement  of  the  world,  in  respect  of 
space,  the  limit  of  the  world,  in  respect  of  parts  of  a 
given  whole  in  its  limits,  the  simple,  in  respect  of 
causes,  absolute  ^ontaneousness,  (freedom,)  in  rrapect 
of  the  existence  of  changeable  things,  the  absolute  ne- 
ceaaity  of  nature. 

We  bave  two  expressions.  World  and^alure,  which 
sometimes  inn  into  one  another.  The  first  means  the 
mathematical  whole  of  all  phenomena,  and  the  totality 
of  their  synthesis  in  great  as  well  as  in  small,  that  is, 
equally  in  the  progress  of  the  same  by  composition  as 
by  division.  But  this  very  same  world  is  termed 
nature,t  so  far  as  it  is  considered  as  a  dynamic  whole, 

*  The  ftbMlote  Whole  of  the  >eriM  of  coadttioni  for  •  giTen  cooditioiied  It 
alwiji  imeoudilioned,  lince,  tDdependent  of  it,  then  u«  no  mora  ogtuUtioai 
in  respect  of  which  it  could  be  conditioned,  Bnt  thii  abacdata  wh<de  of  locb 
■  KTiei  il  odIj  en  idea,  or  nther  *  problematiol  conccptioa,  the  powUUtj  of 
which  molt  be  InTcitigated,  and  in  reference,  in  bet,  to  the  node  in  which  the 
unconditioned  u  the  proper  tnnaceodeDtal  idea  in  qneation,  maj  be  therein 
contained. 

t  Natare  talun  adjectirelj  (fomiUUr)  aigniGei  the  connection  of  the  deter- 
minationt  of  ■  thing  according  to  an  internal  principle  of  canialilj.  On  the 
odier  Iiand,  we  undentand  by  nature  nbitandTeljr  (materlalitcr),  the  complex  of 
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and  we  do  not  iook  at  the  aggregation  in  space  or 
time,  in  order  to  constitute  it  as  a  quantity,  but  to 
unity  in  the  eanatence  of  phenomena.  Now  as  the 
condition  of  that  which  happens  is  termed  the  cause, 
and  the  unconditioned  causality  of  the  cause  in  the 
phenomenon,  freedom,  the  conditioned  on  the  other 
hand  is  termed,  in  a  nairower  sense,  the  natural 
cause.  The  conditioned  in  existence  in  general,  is 
termed  contingent,  and  the  unconditioned  necessary. 
The  unconditioned  necessity  of  phenomena  may  be 
termed  natural  necessity. 

The  ideas  with  which  we  now  concern  ourselves,  I 
hxve  before  termed  cosmological  ideas,  partly  on  this 
account,  because  imder  world  the  complex  of  all  phe-  - 
nomena  is  understood,  and  o\ir  ideas  also  are  only 
directed  to  the  Unconditioned  amongst  phenomena ; 
partly  likewise  hecause  the  word  world  in  a  transcen- 
dental sense,  signifies  the  absolute  totality  of  the 
complex  of  existing  things,  and  we  direct  our  attention 
alone  to  the  completeness  of  the  synthesis,  (although 
only  strictly  in  tlie  regressus  to  the  conditions).  In 
consideration  of  this,  that,  moreover,  these  ideas  alto- 
gether are  transcendent,  and  that  although  they  do 
not  certainly  overstep  the  object,  that  is  to  say,  phe- 
nomena as  to  the  kmd,  but  only  have  to  do  with  the 
sensible  world  (not  with  noumena),  they  still  push  the 
synthesis  to  a  degree  which  transcends  all  pfMsible  ex- 
perience, we  may,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  term  them 
all  quite  properly  cosmical  conceptions.  In  respect  of  the 
difference  of  the  mathematicaUy,  and  the  dynamically 
unconditioned,  to  which  the  regressus  tends,  I  should, 
however,  term  the  two  first,  in  a  more  contracted 
sense,  cosmical  conceptions,  (of  the  world  in  great  and 
small,)  hut  the  two  oUiers,  transcendent  natural  concep- 

phoiiometi*,  w  far  H  thcM,  b;  meani  of  in  Intcrail  principU  of  oanulity,  co- 
here noiTecwllj.  In  the  fint  Kme  we  apeak  of  the  natare  of  fluid  matter,  of 
flra.  Ac.  and  make  uae  of  tbia  word  only  at^jectiTelT  ;  on  the  eoutrarj,  If  wa 
•peak  of  the  tbingt  of  natnre,  m  have  thai  in  thought,  a  labiijtiiig  whole. 
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tion».  This  difference  is  at  present  not  of  any  parti- 
cular weight,  but  it  may  he  more  important  here- 
after. 

OF   THE   ANTINOHY   OF   PURE    REABON. 

SECOND  aBcnos. 

ANTITHETICK    OF   PURE    REASON. 

If  every  complex  of  dogmatical  opinions  is  Thetick, 
I  then  understand  by  Antithetick,  not  dogmatical  as- 
sertions of  the  contrary,  but  the  opposition  of  dog- 
matical cognitions  as  to  appearance,  (thesin  cum 
antithesi)  without  our  conceding  a  particular  daim  of 
approbation  to  one  rather  than  to  the  other.  An- 
tithetick does  not  occupy  itself,  therefore,  at  all 
with  partial  assertions,  but  considers  general  cogni- 
tions of  reason  only  according  to  the  opposition  of 
the  same  with  one  another,  and  the  causes  of  this 
transcendental  antithetick  is  an  investigation  as  to 
the  antinomy  of  pure  reason,  the  causes,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  same.  If  we  apply  our  reason,  not  merely 
for  the  use  of  the  principles  of  the  understanding,  to 
objects  of  experience,  but  venture  to  extend  such, 
out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  last,  sophistical  theorems 
thence  arise  which  neither  need  look  for  confirmation 
in  experience,  nor  fear  opposition,  and  each  of  which 
is  not  only  in  itself  without  contradiction,  but,  in  fact, 
finds  in  the  nature  of  reason  conditions  of  its  neces- 
sity; only  that,  unfortunately,  the  contrary  has  equally 
as  valid  and  as  necessaiy  grounds  of  affirmation  on  its 
side. 

The  questions  which  naturally  present  themselves 
in  such  a  dialectick  of  pure  reason,  are,  therefore, 
Ist.  In  what  propositions  properly  then  is  pure  reason 
infallibly  subjected  to  an  antinomy.  2d.  Upon  what 
causes  does  this  antinomy  rest.  3d.  Whether  and  in 
what  mode,  nevertheless,  a  road  to  certainty  remains 
.  open  to  reason  amidst  this  contradiction. 
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A  dialectical  theorem  of  pure  reason  must,  there- 
fore have  in  itself,  this,  distinguishing  it  from  all 
sophistical  propositions,  that  it  does  not  concern  an 
arbitrary  question,  which  we  propose  with  a  certain 
object  at  pleasure,  but  such  a  one,  as  each  human 
reason  must  necessarily  fall  upon  in  its  progress ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  carries  along  with  it,  together  with  its 
contrary,  not  merely  an  artificial  appearance  that  in- 
stantly vanishes  when  we  look  at  it,  but  a  natural  and 
unavoidable  appearance,  which  even  when  we  are  no 
longer  betrayed  by  it,  still  always  beguUes,  although 
it  does  not  impose  upon  us,  and,  therefore,  certainly 
may  be  rendered  innocuous,  but  never  can  be  aunl- 
hilated. 

Such  a  dialectical  theorem  will  refer  not  to  the 
unity  of  the  understanding  in  conceptions  of  experi- 
ence, but  to  the  unity  of  reason  in  mere  ideas,  the 
conditions  of  which,  as  it,  first,  as  synthesis  agreeably 
to  rules,  is  to  agree  with  the  understanding,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  as  absolute  unity  thereof,  with  rea- 
son, in  case  it  is  adequate  to  the  unity  of  reason, 
will  be  too  great  for  the  understanding,  and  if  it  is 
adapted  to  the  imderstanding,  too  small  for  reason, — 
whence  then  an  opposition  must  arise  which  cannot 
be  avoided,  in  whatever  way  we  may  begin. 

These  sophistical  assertions  open,  therefore,  a  dialec- 
tical arena,  where  each  party  obtains  the  upper  hand 
who  has  permission  to  make  the  attack,  and  he  certainly 
is  kept  under,  who  is  obliged  to  act  merely  on  the  de- 
fensive. And  hence  valiant  champions,  whether  they 
contend  for  the  good  or  bad  cause,  are  sure  to  carry 
away  the  crown  of  victory,  provided  they  are  only  care- 
ful as  to  this,  that  they  have  the  right  of  making  the 
last  attack,  and  are  not  bound  to  sust^  a  new 
assault  from  their  opponent.  We  may  easily  suppose 
that  this  arena,  in  all  ages,  has  been  often  trodden, 
that  many  victories  have  been  gained  upon  both  sides, 
but  in  respect  to  the  last  who  decided  the  matter,  it 
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was  alwajm  so  provided,  that  the  champion  of  the  good 
cause  only  maintained  his  place  fi:t>m  this  circum- 
stance, that  it  was  forbidden  to  bis  opponent  longer 
to  make  use  of  his  weapons.  As  impartial  judges  we 
must  set  the  thing  quite  aside,  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
good  or  the  bad  cause  in  respect  of  which  the  cwd- 
tending  parties  fight,  and  let  them  first  settle  their 
business  between  themselves.  Perhaps,  when  they 
have  rather  tired  out  than  hurt  one  another,  they^may 
of  themselves  see  the  vanity  of  their  contention,  and 
separate  like  good  friends. 

This  method  of  looking  at  a  contest  of  assertions, 
or  rather  of  inducing  it,  not  in  order  to  decide  it  for 
the  advantage  of  one  or  the  other  party,  but  in  order 
to  enquire  whether  the  object  of  sucb,  may  not  per- 
haps be  a  mere  delusion,  whereat  each  catches  in 
vain,  and  whereby  he  can  gain  nothing,  although  he 
were  not  at  all  to  be  opposed,  this  proceeding,  I 
say,  may  be  termed  the  sceptical  method.  It  is  en- 
tinly  different  from  Sceptie^m,  a  principle  of  artfiil 
and  scientific  ignorance,  which  undermines  the  founda- 
tions of  all  cognition,  in  order,  where  it  is  possible, 
to  leave  no  reliance  and  security  anywhere  in  respect 
of  this.  For  the  sceptical  method  looks  to  certainty 
in  this  way,  that  it  seeks  to  discover  in  such  a  con- 
tention well-intended  on  both  sides,  and  conducted 
vrith  intelligence,  the  point  of  misunderstanding,  in 
order  to  draw  for  itself  instruction,  as  wise  legis- 
lators do  firom  the  embarrassment  of  judges  in  suits, 
as  to  what  is  wanting  and  not  sufficientiy  defined  in 
their  laws.  The  antinomy  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  application  of  the  laws  is,  in  our  limited  wisdom, 
the  best  touchstone  of  Nomothetick,  in  order  thereby 
to  render  reason,  which  is  not  easily  aware  of  its  fail- 
ings in  abstract  speculation,  attentive  to  the  moments, 
in  the  determination  of  its  principles. 

But  this  sceptical  method  is  only  essentially  proper 
to  transcendental  philosophy,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
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omitted  in  every  other  field  of  investigation,  only 
not  in  this.  In  mathematics  its  use  would  be  absurd, 
since  therein  no  false  assertions  can  be  concealed  and 
rendered  invisible,  because  the  proofs  must  always 
proceed  according  to  the  thread  of  the  pure  intuition, 
and  at  all  times,  in  fact,  by  means  of  evident  synthe- 
sis. In  experimental  philosophy  a  doubt  of  suspen- 
sion may  certainly  be  useful,  but  still,  at  least,  there 
is  no  misunderstanding  'possible,  which  could  not  be 
easily  obviated,  and  in  experience,  the  ultimate  means 
finaUy  must  still  exist  for  the  decision  of  the  contest, 
whether  found  soon  or  late.  Morals  may  give,  at 
least  in  possible  experiences,  all  their  principles  also 
in  concreto,  together  with  the  practical  consequences, 
and  thereby  avoid  the  misunderstfuiding  of  abstrac- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  transcendental  assertions 
which  arrogate  to  themselves  views  extending  be- 
yond the  field  of  all  possible  experiences,  are  not 
in  the  position,  that  Uieir  abstract  synthesis  could 
be  given  in  an  intuition  k  priori,  nor  so  constituted, 
that  the  misunderstanding  coidd  be  discovered  by 
means  of  an  experience.  Transcendental  reason,  there- 
fore, allows  no  other  touchstone,  but  the  attempt  at 
the  union  of  its  assertions  amongst  themselves,  and 
consequently  prior  to  the  free  and  unhindered  contest 
of  the  same  with  one  another  ;  and  this  will  we  now 
institute.* 

*  The  antinomiM  follow  eich  other  aceonUDK  to  the  order  of  the  iddnced 
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THE  ANTINOMY  OF  PUBE  BEASON. 

FIRST    CONTRADICTION    OF   TRANSCENDENTAL  IDEAS. 


The  world  has  a  b^mung  The  world  haa  no  b^^niuDg, 
n  time,  and  tB  alao  enclosed  and  no  limits  in  space,  but  is, 
D  limits  as  to  space.  as  well  in  respect  of  time  as  of 

space,  infinite. 


For,  if  we  admit  tliat  the 
world  has  no  commencement  as 
to  time-^-an  eternity  then  has 
elapsed  up  to  each  given  point 
of  time,  uid  consequently  an 
infinite  series  of  states  of  things 
fullowing  upon  one  another  in 
the  world,  has  passed  away. 
But  now  the  infinity  of  a  series 
consists  in  this  very  thing,  that 
it  can  never  be  completed  by 
successive  synthesis.  Gonse- 
quently  an  infinite  elapsed  cos- 
mological  series  is  impossible — 
therefore,  a  beginning  of  the 
world,  a  necessair  condition  of 
its  existence, — ^which  first  was 
to  be  shown. 


In  reapectofthesecond  point, 
if  we  again  admit  the  conttwy 
— the  world  will  thus  be  an 
infinite  given  whole  of  contem- 

Siraneously    existing    things, 
ow  we  cannot  think  the  miig- 
nitade  of  a  Quantum*  which 
*  We  euietiTiM|a  in  andctennined 


Let  it  then  be  sa[^>osed,  that 
it  has  a  beginning.  As  the  be* 
gioniug  is  an  existence,  which 
a  time  preceded,  wherein  the 
thing  is  not ;  a  time  must  thus 
have  gone  before,  wherein  the 
world  was  not — ^ttiat  is,  a  void 
time.  But  now  in  a  void  time 
no  origin  of  anything  is  possi- 
ble, because  no  part  of  such 
a  time  has  in  itself  prior  to 
another,  any  distinctive  con- 
dition of  existence,  rather  than 
that  of  non-existence,  (whether 
we  admit  that  this  condition 
arises  of  itself^  or  through  ano- 
ther cause).  Several  series  of 
things  can,  therefore,  indeed, 
b^n  in  the  world,  but  the 
world  itself  can  have  no  be- 
ginning, and,  therefore,  is  in 
respect  of  elapsed  time,  infinite. 

As  to  what  concerns  the 
second  point,  let  us  first  take 
the  contrary,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  world,  in  respect  of 
space  is  infinite  and  Umited : 
it  finds  itself,  in  this  way,  in  a 
void  space  which  is  not  lunited. 
There  would,  therefore,  be  met 
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added  thereto.  Consequent!; 
an  infinite  given  quantity — 
consequently,  also,  (in  respect 
of  the  eUpeed  series,  as  well 
as  of  extension),  an  infinite 
irorld  is  impossible.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  both  ways  limited. 
I  mig^t,  in  eneh  a  way,  have 
adduced  my  proof;  but  this 
coneeption  does  not  accord 
with  that  vrhich  we  underetaud 
by  an  inliiiite  whole.  It  is  not, 
th«^by,  represented  so  ^reat  as 
it  is— consequently  also  its  coo- 
c^tUon  is  not  the  oonceptlon  of 
amaximitm,bat  only  therebyits 
relationship  to  an  arbitrarily 
to  be  adopted  unity  is  thought, 
in  respect  of  which  this  rela- 
tiiHifihip  is  greater  than  all 
number.  Now,  accordingly  as 
unity  is  admitted  greater  or 
tees,  the  infinite  would  be 
greater  or  lees ;  but  infinity  as 
It  consists  merely  in  the  rela- 
tionship to  this  given  unity, 
would  remain  ever  the  same, 
although  certainly  the  absolute 
quantity  of  the  whole,  thereby 
would  not  be  at  all  known — 
but  as  to  which  it  is  not  here 
the  question. 

The  true  ^tranaoendental) 
conception  of  mfinity  is,  that 
the  sacoefisive  synthesis  of 
unity  in  the  measurement  of  a 
quantum  can  never  be  com- 
pleted.* Hence,  it  follows, 
quite  certainly,  that  an  eternity 
of  real  states  following  upon 

■  Thii  (the  Quntftm)  tberebr  cod- 
tain*  ■  mnUipUdty  (of  gitca  unitj), 
which  it  greater  than  all  niuntwr, 
which  ia  the  matheiDitiesI  conception 
of  the  infinite. 
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sible  objects.  Things,  there- 
fore, as  phenomena,  determine 
certainly  space,  tiiat  is,  under 
all  possible  predicates  there- 
of, (quantity  and  relationship) 
they  so  operate,  that  these  or 
those  belong  to  reaUty;  but 
conversely,  space  as  something 
which  subsists  of  itself,  camiot 
det»7nine  the  reality  of  things 
in  respect  of  the  quantity  or 
form,  because  in  itself  it  is 
nothing  real.  Consequently  a 
space  (whether  full  or  void)* 
may  very  well  be  limited  by 
phenomena,  but  phenomena 
can  never  be  limited  by  msatm 
of  avoid  ^aoeBxtemaitotitwa. 
The  same  is  also  v^d  as  to 
time.  But  all  this  being  grant- 
ed, it  is,  still,  nevertheless  in- 
dubitable, that  we  must  abso- 
lutely admit  two  non-entities, 
void  space  out  of  the  world, 
and  void  time  before  the  world, 
provided  we  admit  a  limit  to 
the  world,  whether  in  respeet 
of  space  or  time. 


For  as  to  what  regards  the 
subterfuge  by  which  we  strive  to 
avoid  the  consequence,  agree- 
ably to  which  we  say,  t&t  if 
the  world  (according  to  time 

■  It  ia  easjr  to  be  obaerred,  that 
hereby  it  ia  intended  to  u;,  that  void 
ipate  n>  /or  m  it  it  linUt&d  by  pheno- 
wnut^-conaeqnentlj  that  auc^  ailkin 
Ihe  teorld  doei  not,  at  laaat,  contra- 
dict the  traascendental  principle*,  and 
maj,  therefore,  be  admitted  in  re. 
apect  of  the  aame,  (although  ita  pro- 
bability ia  not,  on  that  acconnt,  di- 


rectly a 


incd). 
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one  another  can  dotof  have 
elapaed  up  to  a  given  (the 
present)  point  of  time — conse- 
qnently  the  world  must  have  a 
be^nning. 

In  re^rd  to  the  second  part 
of  the  thesis,  the  difficulty  cer- 
tainly disappefffs  of  an  infinite 
and  yet  elapsed  series,  for  the 
diversity  of  an  infinite  world 
as  to  extension  is  given  eo- 
txiatentty.  Bat  in  order  tothink 
the  totality  of  snch  a  mnl- 
tiplicity,  smce  we  cannot  ap- 
peal to  limits  which  conBtitat« 
the  totality  of  itself  in  the  in- 
tuition, we  must  render  an  ac- 
count of  onr  conception,  which 
in  snch  a  case  cannot  go  &om 
the  whole  to  the  determined 
mnltiplicity  of  the  parts,  but 
must  show  the  poaeibility  of  a 
irtiole  by  means  of  the  succes- 
sive synthesis  of  the  parts. 
Now  as  this  synthesis  most 
form  a  never  to  be  completed 
series,  we  cannot  thns  think  a 
totality  prior  to  it,  and  conse- 
qaently  also,  not  throughit.  For 
tne  conception  of  totality  itself 
is  in  this  case  the  representar 
tion  of  a  completed  synthesis 
of  parts,  and  this  completion, 
and  consequently  the  concep- 
tion thereof,  is  impossible. 


and  space)  have  limits,  tita  in- 
finite void  must  determine  Um 
existence  of  real  things  in  re- 
spect of  their  quantity ;  it  oon- 
nsta  thus  only  in  this,  that  ws 
think  to  ooreelvee  instead  (^ 
a  utuibla  Kotid,  somesort  of  an 
intelligible  world,  and  '"■^■»*^ 
of  a  first  beginning,  (an  exiafr> 
ence  previous  to  which  a  time 
of  non-being  precedes)  an 
existence  generally  is  imagined 
vbich  pra-iuppOMt  i«>otWr«M»- 
dition  in  the  world,  and  in- 
stead of  boundaries  of  extoo- 
sion,  limits  are  conceived  of  the 
universe,  and  thereby  avoid- 
ance is  made  of  time  and 
space.  Bnt  here  the  qnestim 
is  only  as  to  mundvi  piamom^ 
non  and  its  magnitude,  in  re- 
spect of  which  we  can,  by  no 
means,  make  abstraction  of 
the  stated  conditions  of  sen- 
sibility without  aanihilatiiw 
the  essence  of  it.     The  e 


ble  world,  if  it  be  limited,  liea 
neoeesarilv  in  the  infinite  void. 
If  we  will  omit  this,  and  con- 
sequently space  in  general  as 
condition  of  the  poasibility  of 
phenomena  k  priori,  the  whole 
sensible  world  then  disappears. 
In  our  problem  this  atone  ia 

S'ven  ns.  The  mnndns  intol- 
ribilis  is  nothing  but  the  nni- 
venal  conception  of  a  w<^d 
in  general,  in  which  conception 
we  make  abstraction  of  all  con- 
ditions of  the  intuition  of  this 
world  ;  and  in  respect  of  this 
conception,  Jio  synthetic  pro- 
position, either  affirmative  or 
negative,  is  possible. 
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is  oot  avea  within  wrtain 
limits  oferery intuition,  in  any 
other  way  than  through  the 
synthesis  of  the  parts,  and  the 
totality  of  snch  a  qoantum, 
only  through  the  completed 
synthesis,  or  through  repeated 
addition  of  unity  to  itself.* 
Hence,  in  order  to  think  the 
world,  which  fills  all  space  as 
a  whole,  the  successive  syn- 
thesis  of  the  parts  of  an  infinite 
world  must  Se  looked  upon  as 
completed,  that  is,  an  infinite 
time  must  be  looked  upon  as 
elapsed  in  the  enumeration  of 
all  co-existent  things ;  which  is 
impossible.  Consequently  an 
inuiite  aggregate  of  real  things 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
given  whole,  and  therefore 
not  as  given  oontemporaneamly. 
Thus  a  world  is  not,  in  respect 
of  its  extension  in  space,  in- 
JiniU,  but  enclosed  in  linuts  : 
which  was  the  second  point. 


■  whole  if  It  is  endoud 
m  limibi,  *itiiDDt  requiring  to  cod- 
■tmct  the  tatalitj  thereof  by  meunre. 
ment,  thst  ii,  the  anccesnTe  ajrntheiii 
of  iti  parte.  For  the  limits  dBtennine 
alread;  the  eompleteneM,  lioce  they 
cat  off  >11  thst  is  more. 

*  The  conception  of  totality  is, 
Id  this  cue,  cothiug  ebe  bat  the  re- 
preMntatioii  of  the  compleced  ijnthe- 
ftii  of  Ita  parts,  since  u  we  cs&aot 
deduce  the  conceptioD  from  the  in. 
tnilion  of  the  whole,  (which  in  this 
cue  ii  impoBsible),  we  cui  ouly  < 
preheed  this  b;  tnesni  of  ti  -  -     " 
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with,  not  only  a  relationship  of 
things  in  ipace,  but  also  of 
thin^  to  apace.  Now  as  the 
world  is  an  absolute  whole, 
without  of  which ;  no  object  of 
intuition,  and  consequently  no 
correlative  of  the  wortdis  found, 
wherewith  the  same  stands 
in  relationship — the  relation- 
ship of  the  world  to  void  space 
would  thus  be  a  relationship 
thereof  to  no  object.  But  such 
a  relationship,  and,  therefore, 
the  hmitatioQ  of  the  world 
by  void  space  is  nothing :  con- 
sequently the  world  in  re- 
spect of  space  is  not  at  all 
hmited,  that  is  to  say,  in  re- 
gard to  extension  it  Ui  in- 
finite.* 

■  space  i«  merelf  the  fonn  of  the 
eitemsl  intaitioD,  (formsl  intuition, 
but  no  real  abject  that  eiternall^ 
can  be  enTiwgedJ.  Spsce  before  all 
thiogs  which  detennine  it,  (fill  or 
limit,)  or  rather  which  afford  an  m- 
piricalinluitknt  according  to  its  form, 
is  DQder  the  name  of  ablate  SpMoe, 
nothing  else  bat  the  mere  posubility 
of  external  phenomena,  so  nr  u  the; 
either  eiiit  of  thentseliBs,  or  can  yet 
be  added  to  gireo  phenomens.  The 
empirical  intoitioD  is,  therefore,  not 
composed  of  phenomena  and  space, 
(perception  and  Toid  intoition.)  One 
la  not  correUtire  of  the  synthesia  of 
the  other,  bat  only  conjoined  in  one 
and  the  same  empirical  intuition,  as 
matter  and  form  thereof.  If  we  will 
place  one  of  these  two  polnti  oat  of 
the  other,  (ipace  ont  of  all  pheno- 
mena,)  there  arises  thence  all  kind 
of  Toid  determioatioas  of  the  external 
intoition,  which  still  are  not  posaible 
perceptions.  For  eiample,  motion  or 
rest  t^  the  world  in  Infinite  Toid 
space — s  determination  of  the  relation- 
shui  of  the  two  with  one  another, 
which  nerer  can  be  perceiTed,  and  is, 
therefore,  likewise  the  predicate  of  a 
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OBSERVATION 

UPON  THB   FIRBT   AVTINOHT. 
1.  UPON  THK  THESIS. 

I  have  not  songlit  after  de- 
ceptions in  these  mutually  con- 
tradictory ailments,  in  order, 
for  instance,  (ae  it  is  termed) 
to  advance  an  advocate's  proof, 
who  aviuls  himself  of  the  im- 
pnideoce  of  his  opponent  for 
his  own  advant^ie,  and  wil- 
Ungly  sanctions  his  appeal  to 
a  misanderstood  law,  in  order 
to  establish  his  own  unjust 
pretensions  upon  the  refu- 
tation of  it.  Each  of  these 
proofs  is  deduced  &om  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  ad- 
vantage is  set  aside,  which 
the  erroneous  conclusions  of 
dogmatists  could  afford  us  on 
bouL  parte. 

I  might,  likewise,  have  been 
able  to  demonstrate  aocord- 
ing  to  appear^ce,  the  thesis, 
by  reason  of  this,  that  I  pre- 
mised agreeably  to  the  custom 
of  the  dogmatists,  an  erroneous 
conception  as  to  the  infinity  of 
a  given  quantity.  A  quantity 
is  infinite,  beyond  which  no 
greater  (that  is,  beyond  the 
therein  contained  multiplicity 
of  a  given  unity)  is  possible. 
Now  no  multiplicity  is  the 
greatest,  inasmuch  as  always 
one  or  more  nnitiea  can  still  be 
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2.      UPON   TBM  ANTITHEUB. 

The  proof  of  the  infinity  of 
the  given  cosmolo^cal  series, 
and  of  the  cosmological  whole, 
reals  upon  this:  that  in  the 
opposite  case,  a  void  time  as 
well  as  a  void  space  must  con- 
stitute the  limits  of  the  world. 
Now  I  am  not  ignorant,  that 
against  this  consequence  ex- 
cuses are  sought  for,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  pretended,  that  there 
is  a  limit  of  the  world  in  re- 
spect of  time  and  space  quite 
possible,  without  its  being  even 
requisite  to  admit  an  absolute 
time  before  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  or  an  absolute  extended 
space  out  of  the  real  world: 
which  is  impossible.  I  am  en< 
tirely  satisfied  with  the  last 
part  of  this  opinion  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  LeibnitzisD 
school.  Space  is  merely  the 
form  of  the  external  intuition, 
but  no  real  object  which  can 
be  envisaged  externally,  and 
no  correlative  of  phenomena, 
but  the  form  of  phenomena 
themselves.  Space,  therefore, 
cannot  absolutely  (of  itself 
alone)  occur  as  something  de- 
termining in  the  existence 
of  things,  since  it  is  no  object 
at  all,  but  only  the  form  of  pos- 
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at,  as  the  complex  of  all  posu- 
ble  experiences — thas  nothing 
at  all  simple  an;  where  ia  given 
therein. 

This  aecond  propoeition  of 
the  antitheeis  eoea  much  fui^ 
ther  than  the  nrst,  which  only 
baniBhes  the  simple  from  the 
intuition  of  the  compoonded, 
whilst  on  the  contrary  this  laat 
excludes  it  Erom  all  nature  ^ 
and  oonBe^^ueutly  it  could  not 
have  been  proved  &om  the 
oonception  of  a  given  object 
of  external  intuition,  (of  the 
compounded),  but  &om  the  ro- 
Utiousbip  thereof  to  a  possi- 
ble experience  in  general. 


OBSERVATION 

UPON  TBM  SBOOND  ANTINOHT. 
1.       UPON   THK  THESIS. 

If  I  speak  of  a  whole  whioh 
necessarily  consists  of  simple 
parts,  I  then  nnderstand,  there- 
by, only  a  substantial  whole,  as 
the  compositum  proper — that 
is,  the  accidental  unity  of  the 
diverse  that  is  given  xparated 
(at  least  in  thought)  is  placed 
in  a  reciprocal  conjunction,  and 
thereby  constitutes  unity.  We 
ought,  properly,  to  term  space 
not  Compositum,  but  Totum, 
since  the  parte  of  it  are  only 
poseible  in  the  whole,  and  not 
the  whole  by  means  of  the 
parts.  In  any  event  it  might 
De  termed  a  omnpotitum  ideals, 
not  reaU.  Still  this  is  a  sub- 
tlety.    As   space   is   no  com- 
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2.       UPON  THE  ANTrmEStB. 

Objections  agMnst  this  pro- 
position of  an  infinite  division 
of  matter,  the  demonstration 
of  which  is  purely  mathemati- 
cal, are  advanced  by  the  Moaa- 
disti,  who  to  be^n  with,  from 
this  cause  are  brouglit  into  sus- 
picion, that  they  will  not  ad- 
mit to  be  vaUd  the  dearest 
mathematical  proofs,  as  in- 
sights into  the  property  of 
space,  eo  &r  as  in  fact  it  is, 
the  formal  condition  ef  the  po»- 
sibility  of  all  matter,  but  they 
only  look  upon  them  as  conclu- 
sions  from  abstract  but  arbitra- 
ry conceptions,  that  could  not 
be  referred  to  real  things.  Just 
as  if  it  were  even  only  p<»sible 
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pound  from  eubstancea,  ^not 
men  from  real  accidents),  if  I 
annihilate  all  composition  in  it, 
nothing,  not  even  a  point,  then 
most  remain,  for  this  is  only 
possible  as  the  limit  of  a  space, 
(consequently  of  a  compound). 
Space  and  Time,  therefore,  do 
not  consist  of  simple  parts. 
That  which  only  belonga  to  the 
state  of  a  snbstance,  althongh 
it  have  a  qnantity,  (for  ex- 
ample— change),  does  not  like- 
wise consist  of  the  simple,  that 
is,  a  certain  degree  of  change 
does  not  arise  by  means  of 
an  addition  of  many  simple 
changes.  Oar  conclnsiou  from 
the  compounded  to  the  simple 
is  only  vahd,  for  things  exist- 
ing of  themselvee.  ^t  acci- 
dents of  the  state  do  not  exist 
of  themselves.  We  may,  there- 
f we,  easily  invalidate  tne  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  the  simple 
as  constituent  parts  of  all  sub- 
stantial componnd,  and,  there- 
by, in  general  itscaae — if  we  ex- 
tend it  too  far,  and  will  make  it 
valid  for  all  that  is  compounded 
without  distinction,  as  it  has 
reaUy  already  occurred  several 
times. 

Besides,  I  speak  here  only 
of  tiie  simple,  so  fiur  as  it  is 
necessarily  given  in  the  com- 
pounded, since  this  last  can 
be  therein  resolved  as  into  its 
C4mstituent  parts.  The  proper 
signification  ofthevoTdAfonas, 
(according  to  Leibnitz's  use), 
ought  certainly  only  to  refer  to 
the  simple,  which  is  given  tm- 
nediat^  as  simple  substance. 


to^think  another  kind  of  intui- 
tion than  that  which  is  ^ven  in 
the  original  intuition  of  space, 
and  that  the  determinations 
of  this  k  priori,  did  not  concern 
at  the  same  time  everything, 
which  thereby  alone  is  possi- 
ble, becaose  it  fills  this  space. 
If  one  listened  to  them,  we 
must  think  besides  the  mathe- 
matical point,  which  is  simple, 
yet  is  no  part  but  simply 
the  limit  of  a  space,  physictu 
points  besides;  which  certainly 
are  likewise  simple,  but  have 
tbepreference  as  parts  of  space, 
through  their  mere  aggr^ation 
of  filKng  the  same.  *Vithout 
repeating  here  the  ordinary 
and  clear  contradictions  of  this 
absurdity,  which  we  meet  with 
in  moltitndes,  as  it  is  then 
quite  in  vain  by  means  of  mere 
oiscursive  conceptions  to  wish 
to  reason  away  tne  evidence  of 
mathematics,  I  only,  therefore, 
remark,  that  if  philosophy  in 
this  case  cavils  with  mathemar 
tics,  it  arises  on  this  account, 
that  it  foi^ets  that  the  question 
here  concerns  oaly  pAenomata, 
and  the  condition  thereof.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  not  enough  for 
the  pure  undentandioff-coneep- 
tiow  of  the  compoond,  to  find  tne 
conception  of  tne  simple,  but  for 
the  ifitvition  of  the  compounded 
(matter)  the  intuition  of  the 
simple: — and  this  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  sensibility,  and 
consequently  in  respect  of  ob- 
jects of  the  senses,  is  quite  im- 
possible. It  may, therefore,  ever 
be  valid  of  a  Whole  from  sub- 
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OF  THE  ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 
SECOND    CONTRADICTION    OF   TBANBCBNDENTAL    IDEAS. 


Every  componBd  eabstance 
in  the  world  conaiste  of  Bimple 
parts,  and  there  exists  every- 
whm«  nothing  but  the  Bimple, 
or  that  which  ia  componnded 
&om  it. 


No  compound  thine  in  the 
world  conaiats  of  simple  parts, 
and  there  eziets  nothing  any- 
where therein  simple. 


For  if  we  admit  that  com- 
pound Bnbstances  do  not  eon- 
sist  of  simple  parts,  then  if 
aJl  composition  were  done  away 
with  in  tbonght,  no  compound 
part,  and  (as  there  are  no 
simple  parts)  none  Himple,  and, 
therefore,  nothing  at  all,  would 
remain  over,  consequently  no 
Bubatance  have  been  given. 
Either,  therefore,  all  composi- 
tion is  impoesibly  annihilated  in 
thought,  or  there  must  remain 
over,  aJFter  its  annihilation 
something  still  subHisting  with- 
out any  compoaition,  that  is, 
the  simple.  But,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  compounded 
would  not  consist  again  of  sub- 
stances, (because  in  these  the 
composition  is  only  an  acci- 
dental relation  of  substances, 
without  which,  these  inust  Bub- 
«st  as  permanent  substances 
in  themselves.)  Now,  as  this 
case  contradicts  the  pre-suppo- 


Let  it  be  supposed,  a  com- 
pound thing,  (as  aubstance,) 
consists  of  simple  parts.  Since 
all  external  relationship,  con- 
seqnently  also  aU  composition 
&om  sabstances,  ispossiole  only 
in  space,  so  the  compound  most 
consist  of  as  many  parts,  as  just 
the  apace  also  consista  of  many 
parts,  which  that  occupies.  Now 
space  consista  not  of  simple 
parts,  but  of  spaces.  Conse- 
quently each  pi^  of  the  com- 
Sitmd  must  occupy  a  space. 
ut  the  absolutely  first  parts 
of  every  compound  are  simple. 
Therefore  the  simple  occupies 
a  space.  Now  as  every  real 
which  occupies  a  apace  com- 
pnses  within  itself^  a  diversity 
of  parts  existing  externally 
to  each  other,  consequently  is 
compounded,  and,  in  fact,  as 
a  real  compoood,  not  &om  ac- 
cidents, (for  these  cannot  be 
external  to  one  another  with- 
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BitioD,  the  second  then  only 
remains,  nsmelj,  that  the  sub- 
stantial compound  in  the  world 
consists  of  simple  parts. 

Hence  it  immediately  fol- 
lows, that  tile  thinss  of  the 
world  are  all  simple  substances ; 
that  compoaitioa  ia  only  an 
external  state  of  them,  and 
that  although  we  can  never 
fully  isolate,  and  place  the  ele- 
mental subatancce  out  of  this 
state  of  conjunction,  yet  reason 
must  think  them  as  the  first 
subjects  of  all  composition,  and 
consequently,  prior  to  the  same, 
ae  simple  beings. 


out  substance,)  consequently 
from  substances, — the  simple 
wonld  thus  be  a^subetantial 
compoand, — wladiJcMtradicts 

The  second  proposition  of 
the  antithesis,  that  in  the 
world  nothing  at  all  simple 
exists,  must  here  mean  only 
tl»"s — that  the  existence  of  the 
absolutely  simiile  can  beprorod 
from  no  experience  or  percep- 
tion, neithBr  external  or  in- 
ternal, and  that  the  absolutely 
simple  is,  therefore,  a  mere 
idea,  whose  objectiye  reality 
can  never  be  shown  in  any  pos- 
sible experience;  consequently, 
in  the  exposition  of  pheno- 
mena, ia  without  any  applica- 
tion and  object.  PorifwewiH 
admit  that  there  may  be  an  ob- 
ject of  experiencefor  this  traas- 
oendental  idea,  then  the  em- 
pirical intuition  of  ui  object 
must  be  cognized,  as  such  a  one 
as  absolntely  contains  nothmg 
of  what  is  direrse,  external  to 
each  other,  and  conjoined  in 
unity.  Now,  as  no.conclusion 
IS  rahd  from  the  non-conecioos- 
ness  of  such  a  diversity,  as  to 
the  entire  impossibility  of  it 
in  any  intuition  of  an  object, 
bnt  this  conclusion  is  thought 
necessary  for  absolute  simpli- 
dty,  it  thus  follows  ■  that  ma 
last  cannot  be  concluded  from 
any  perception,  whatever  it  may 
be.  Since,  therefore,  something 
can  never  be  given  as  an  ab- 
solutely simple  object  in  any 
possible  exjwrience,  and  the 
sensible  world  must  be  looked 
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OP  THE  ANTINOMY  OP  PUItE  REASON. 

THIRD    CONTRADICTION    OP    TRANSCENDENTAL    IDEAS. 


Causality  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  aot  the  only 
one  from  nhich  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  world  can  be  de- 
rived. There  ia,  beaidee,  a 
causality  throi^h  liberty  ne- 
cessary to  be  a£nitted  for  the 
explanation  of  the  same. 


There  is  no  liberty,  but  every 
thing  in  the  world  occure  only 
according  to  laws  of  nature. 


If  it  be  admitted  that  -there 
is  no  other  causality  but  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  nature, 
every  thing  then  trAicA  happens 
presupposes  a  previous  state, 
whereupon  this  inevitably  fol- 
lows according  to  a  mle.  But 
this  previous  state  must  now 
itself  be  something  that  has 
happened  (become  m  time  what 
it  was  not  previously),  inas- 
much as  had  it  always  been,  its 
consequence  also  would  never 
first  of  all  have  arisen,  but 
would  have  always  been.  There- 
fore the  causality  of  the  caase, 
by  means  of  which  something 
happens,  is  itself  something 
happened,  which  presupposes, 
according  to  a  law  of  nature,  a 


GmatedUiat  there  iBLib«rty 
in  a  transcendental  seoBe,  as  a 
particular  kirM'  of  caunlity, 
according  to  which  the  events 
of  the  world  might  h^pen, 
that  is  to  say,  a  fiwnlty  CFf 
beginning  absolutely  a  state, 
oonaequeBtly  also  a  aeries  of 
consequences  thereof  —  not 
only  will  a  series  ^us  begin 
absolutely  by  means  of  wis 
spoBtuieity,  but  thedel«naina- 
tioQ  of  this  spontaneity  iteelf 
for  the  prodnotion  of  the  series 
that  is,  causahty,  —  so  that 
nothing  precedes,  whereby  this 
occurred  action  is  determined 
according  to  constant  laws. 
But  every  commencement  of 
acting  presupposes  a  state  of 
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preTions  state  and  the  caosa- 
uty  of  it,  and  this  state  ano- 
ther etUl  anterior,  and  bo  on. 
li,  therefoTB,  all  occutb  accord- 
ing to  mere  laws  of  nature, 
there  is  in  this  way  always  only 
a  snb^tem,  but  never  a  first 
banning,  and  therefore  alao  do 
completenessof  the  series  on  the 
part  of  causes  resulting  &oni 
one  another.  But  now  ihe  law 
of  nature  just  consists  in  this, 
that  without  a  cause  sufficiently 
determined  k.  priori,  nothing 
happens.  Oonseqnently  the 
proposition — as  if  all  causality 
were  only  possible  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature — contradicts 
itself  in  its  unlimited  genera- 
lity, and  this  causahty  can 
therefore  not  be  adniitted  as 
the  only  one. 

According  to  this,  a  causa- 
lity must  be  admitted  by  meaoH 
of  which  something  happens 
withont  the  cause  being  deter- 
mined still  farther  through  a 
preceding  caus«,  agreeably  to 
necessary  laws,  that  is  to  say, 
an  abtolute  Sponkuwitt/  of 
causes — a  series  of  phenomena 
which  proceeds  according  to 
natural  laws,  beginning  Jrom 
itse^ — consequently  transcen- 
dental liberty — ^without  which 
even  in  the  ooorse  of  nature, 
the  sncceaeire  series  of  pheno- 
mena is  nerer  complete  on  the 
part  of  causes. 


the  yet  nm-aoUng  cause,  and 
a  dynamical  first  b^inning  of 
the  action,  a  state,  whichlias 
no  dependence  at  all  of  causality 
upon  the  precedii^  one  of  the 
self-same  cause— wat  is  it  does 
not  in  any  way  follow  from 
it.  Transcendental  liberty  is, 
therefore,  opposed  to  the  CMtsal 
law,  and  sucn  a  conjunction  of 
the  succesaire  states  of  efiective 
causes,  according  to  which  no 
unity  of  experience  is  possible, 
and  which  therefore  is  not 
met  with  in  any  experience 
is  oonseqa^itly  a  mere  ideal 
thing. 

We  have,  therefore,  nothing 
but  N^atmv  in  which  we  must 
seek  the  coherence  and  order 
of  events  in  the  world.  Li- 
berty (independence)  from 
the  laws  of  nature,  is  in- 
deed a  liberation  trom  con- 
ttraint,  but  at  the  same  time 
from  the  thread  of  all  rules. 
For  we  cannot  say  that,  in- 
stead of  the  laws  of  nature, 
laws  of  liberty  enter  into  the 
causality  of  the  coarse  of  the 
world,  since  if  this  were  de- 
termined according  to  laws,  it 
would  not  be  liberty,  but  itself 
nothing  else  but  nature.  Na- 
ture, therefore,  and  transcen- 
dental Uberty,  difier  from  one 
another  as  lawfulneas  and  li- 
cense, whereof  the  first  indeed 
fatigaesthe  understanding  with 
the  difficulty  of  seeking  idwaya 
higher  up  the  line  of  events  m 
the  series  of  causes,  because 
the  causality  in  them  is  always 
conditioned;  but  it  promises  aa 
a  compensation,   gener^  and 
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(for  example,  in  aelf-consciouB- 
nesB,)  and  not  as  element  of  the 
compounded,  which  we  might 
rather  term  Atom.  And  as  I 
only  wish  to  demonstrate  sim- 
ple substances  in  respect  of 
the  componnded,  as  elements 
thereof,  I  might  term  the  an- 
titheaia  of  the  second  antinomy 
the  transcendental  Atitmistick. 
But  as  this  word  has  been  long 
ago  already  osed  for  the  indi^ 
cation  of  a  particnlar  mode  of 
eiplanation  of  corporeal  phe- 
nomena, (molMtdarwn),  and 
hence  preeappoees  empirical 
conceptions,  it  may  rather  be 
termol  the  dialectic^  principle 
of  Monadolo^. 
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stances,  which  is  merely  thot^ht 
hy  means  of  the  pure  under- 
standing, that  we  must  have 
the  simple  before  all  composi- 
tion of  this  whole,  yet  this 
does  not  hold  good  of  the 
totum  tvbrtantiale  phffttomanon, 
which,  as  empirit^  intuition 
in  space,  carries  along  with 
it  the  necessary  property,  that 
no  part  of  the  some  is  simple, 
for  this  reason,  that  no  part  of 
space  is  simple.  The  mooadists, 
however,  havebeen  acute  enough 
to  wish  to  avoid  the  difficolty  m 
this  way,  that  they  do  not  pre- 
suppose space  as  a  condition  of 
the  possibility  of  the  objects  of 
external  intuition,  (of  bodies), 
but  these,  and  the  dynamical 
relationship  of  substances  in 
general,  as  the  condition  of 
uie  possibility  of  space.  Now 
we  nave  only  a  conception  of 
bodies  as  pnenomena,  but  as 
such  they  presoppose  apace  aa 
the  condition  of^tne  possibility 
of  every  external  phenomeoOQ 
necessarily,  and  the  subter- 
fuge is,  therefore,  vain,  as  it 
has  been  done  away  with  suf- 
cientlv  before  in  the  transcen- 
dental seethetick.  If  snch  were 
Things  in  themselves,  the  proof 
of  the  menadist  would  then  be 
absolutely  valid. 

The  second  dialectical  assei^ 
tion  has  this  peculiar  to  it- 
self, that  it  has  against  it 
a  dogmatical  assertion,  which 
amongst  all  the  sophistical  onea 
isthe  only  one,  which  takes  upon 
itself  to  ahow  decidedly  in  an 
object  of  experience  the  reality 
of  that  which  we  before  merely 
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rockoned  witli  the  ti 
t^  ideas,  namelj,  the  absolBte 
simplicity  of  the  emfastanoe, 
that  is  to  saj,  thai  the  objeet 
of  the  internal  sense,  tlie 
I,  whioh  there  thinks,  is  an 
abfiolotely .  aimple  Bobetanoe. 
Without  entering  cow  into  the 
matter,  (as  it  hw  been  preri- 
oaslj  Mlj  ooneadered),  I  tboo 
<ai\j  remark,  t^t  if  somethu^ 
ieihonghtmerelyae  object  with- 
out adoing  tiiereto  any  synthe- 
tic determination  of  its  intui- 
tion, (as,  in  faet,  this  oocurs  by 
means  <^  tbe  entirely  nakea 
representation,  I),  certainly  no- 
thmg  diverse,  and  no  connxv 
sition  then  can  be  perceivea  in 
such  a  representation.  As,more- 
over,  the  predicates,  wbereb;j^  1 
think  this  object  are  mere  in- 
tuitions of  the  internal  senBe,8o 
nothing  can  likewise  therein  oc- 
cur which  shows  a  diversity  of 
one  part  external  to  anouier, 
consequently  real  composition. 
Self-  consciousness,  therefore, 
only  requires  this,  that  since 
the  Subject  which  thinks,  is  at 
the  same  time  its  own  Object,  it 
cannot  divide  iteelf,  (althou^ 
it  may  the  determinations  ad- 
herent to  it);  for  in  respect  of  , 
itself  every  object  is  absolute 
unity.  Nevertheless  if  this  sub- 
ject be  considered  externally  as 
an  object  of  intuition,  it  would 
then  still  certainly  show  in 
itself  composition  in  the  phe- 
nomenon. But  it  must  always 
so  be  considered,  if  we  will  know 
whether  there  is  in  it  or  not,  a 
diverse,  one  part  external  to 
another. 
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first  beginning  according  to 
time,  but  according  to  causali- 
ty. If  (for  example)  I  am  now 
perfectly  free,  and  without  the 
necessary  determining  influ- 
ence of  natural  cauaes,  I  rise 
up  from  my  chair,  a  new 
series  thuB  absolutely  com- 
mences in  this  event,  together 
with  the  natural  consequences 
thereof  to  infinity,  although 
according  to  time,  this  event  is 
only  the  continuation  of  a 
preceding  series.  For  this  re- 
solution and  fiict  lies  not  at  all 
in  the  derivation  of  the  mere 
efiects  of  natnre,  and  is  not  a 
mere  continuation  of  the  same, 
bat  the  determining  natnral 
causes  cease  entirely  higher 
np  above  the  same,  in  respect 
of  this  event,  which  certamly 
follows  upon  them,  but  does 
not  follow  from  them,  and, 
therefore,  certainly  not  as  to 
time,  though  yet  in  respect  of 
cans^ity,  must  be  termed  an 
absolutely  first  beginning  of  a 
series  of  phenomena. 

The  confirmation  of  the  re- 
quirement of  reason,  to  appeal 
in  the  series  of  natural  causes 
to  afirst  beginning  from  liberty, 
is  shown  very  clearly  in  this, 
that  (the  Epicurean  school  ex- 
cepted) all  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity saw  themselves  com- 
pelled to  admit,  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  motions  of  the 
world,  ajirttvwwr,  that  is,  a 
free  acting  cause,  which  began 
this  series  of  states  first  ana  of 
itself.  For,  trom  mere  nature, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  render  a 
first  be^;itming  comprehensible. 


nomena  necessarily  determin- 
ing one  another,  which  we 
term  Nature,  and  with  this  the 
sign  of  empirical  tmth,  which 
distinguishes  experience  {rom 
dreaming,  would  for  the  most 
part  disappear.  For  with  ssdi 
an  unbridled  faculty  of  liberty, 
no  nature  can  hardly  any  more 
be  imagined,  since  the  laws  of 
this  last  are  changed  unceas- 
ingly by  the  infiuence  of  the 
former,  and  the  play  of  phe- 
nomena whidi  would  be  ac- 
cording to  mere  nature,  regular 
and  uniform,  is,  thereby,  ren- 
dered confused  and  nneon- 
nected. 
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OP  THE  ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON. 

FOUBTH    CONTEADICTION  OP  TRAN8CENDBNTAL    IDBAS. 


Somethii^  bel<u^   to  the  There  exuta  no  when  any  ab- 

Bwudble  world,  whi(£  either  aa  solntolynecessarybeing,  neither 

ite  part,  or  its  cause,  is  an  ab-  in  the  world  nor  oat  of  the 

flolntely  neceesary  being.  world,  as  its  canse. 

I<et  it  be  eappoeed  that  the 
world  itself  or  in  it,  there  is  a 
nwxBBary  being,  there  wonid 
then  be  in  the  eeries  of  its 
changes  either  a  beginning 
which  was  oncondition^y  ne- 
ceesary,  consequently  without 
cause,  which  is  opposed  to  the 
dynamical  laws  of  the  detep- 
mination  of  all  phenomena  to 
time;  or  the  series  itself  would 
be  without  any  beginning,  and 
although  contingent  and  con- 
ditional in  all  its  parts,  yet  in 
the  whole,  absolutely  neceasaiy 
and  unconditioned,  which  con- 
tradicts itself,  since  the  exist- 
ence of  a  multitude  cannot  be 
necessary,  if  no  single  part  of 
the  same  possess  necessary  ex- 
istence in  itoelf. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  is  an 
absolutelv  necessary  cause  of 
the  world  out  oi  the  world, 
then  this  caoee  is  the  highest 


The  sensible  world,  aa  the 
whole  of  all  phenomena,  con- 
tains, at  the  same  time,  a 
wriee  of  changes.  For  with- 
out this,  even  the  representa- 
tion  of  the  sacceesion  of  time 
aa  a  condition  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  sensible  world 
would  not  be  given  to  us.* 
But  every  change  is  subject  to 
its  condition,  which  precedes, 
according  to  time,  and  under 
which  condition,  it  is  neces- 
sary. Now  eyeiy  conditioned 
that  is  given  in  respect  of 
its  existence,  preeupposes  a 
complete  series  of  conditions 
up  to  the  absolutely-uncon- 
ditioned, which  alone  is  abso- 
lutely neoeflsary.  Consequently 

*  Hdu  preccdei  csrtainlf  u  fbnnil 
condition  of  the  pouibilitf  of  chuigea, 
objecttnlT,  anterior  to  thii,  bnt  mb- 
jaotlTel;,  uul  in  the  eSectiritj  of  con- 
•doomeu,  thii  repreuDtktion  ii  atOl, 
u  eforj  othar,  ool;  giTcn  bf  oeca- 
doQ  of  the  paroeptianj. 
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It^timate  imity  of  experience, 
wEilst,  on  the  contnu7,  the 
illnsioB  of  liberty  promises, 
rest  indeed,  to  the  under- 
standing enquiring  into  the 
chain  ol  cauaea,  inaamnch  as 
it  leads  it  to  an  unconditioned 
causality,  which  begins  to  act 
of  itself,  bat  which,  as  it  itself 
is  blind,  breaks  off  from  that 
thread  of  rules,  agreeably  to 
which  alone  a  nniversally  con- 
nected experience  is  possible. 


OBSERVATION 

UPON  TBM  THIRD  ANTtHONT. 
1,      DFON  THE   THBOIB. 

The  transcendent^  idea  of 
liberty  is  far  from  constituting 
thewholecontentofthepsycho- 
Ic^cal  conception  of  this  name, 
which  in  a  great  degree  is 
empirical,  bat  only  that  of  the 
absolute  spontaneity  of  ac- 
tion, as  the  proper  ground  of 
the  impatability  of  the  same, 
but  still  it  is  the  particular 
stumbling  block  of  philosophy, 
which  meets  with  insnrmoanl- 
able  difficulties  in  admittiue 
the  like  kind  of  unconditioned 
causality.  That,  therefore, 
in  the  question,  as  to  the 
liberty  of^  the  will,  which  has 
hitherto  placed  Hpeculative  rea- 
son in  BO  great  a  difficulty, 
is  properly  transcendental  only, 
and  refers  Bolely  to  this,  whe- 
ther a  faculty  most  be  admitted 
of  beginning  of  ittelf,  a  series 
of  Buccessiye  things  or  states. 
How  such  a  one  is  possible,  it 
is  not  even  then  necessary  to 


OBSERVATION. 

2.       I7P0H   TBX   AHTITBBSIS. 

The  supporter  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  Nature,  (tran- 
scendental Physiocracy),  in  op- 
position to  the  doctrine  of 
liberty,  would  maintain  his 
proposition  against  the  sophis- 
tical conclusions  of  this  last, 
in  this  way :  if  you  admit  no 
mathematieai  ^rtt  m  reject  to 
time  in  the  teorld,  you  Men  do 
notalmjind  itnecettaryto  leek  a 
dmavncalfint  a»  to  cautality. 
Who  has  commanded  you  to 
think  an  absolutely  first  state 
of  the  world,  and  consequently 
an  absolute  beginning  of  the 
gradually  flowing  series  of  phe- 
nomena, and  in  order  that  you 
may  procure  a  resting  point  to 
your  imagination,  to  set  limits 
to  unlimited  nature!  Sinc« 
substances  have  always  been 
in  the  world,  at  least  the  unity 
of  experience  renders  neces- 
sary such  a  presupposition, 
there  is  thns  no  difficulty  in 
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be  Me  to  uis7er,  because  w« 
miut  eanall]'  well  in  reepect 
of  canBality,  according  to  natu- 
ral UwB,  be  thereby  satisfied 
to  know  k  priori  that  soch 
most  be  prasai^owd ;  altbongb 
we  do  not  in  any  way  compre- 
hend the  possibility  how,  by 
means  of  a  owtain  existence, 
the  existence  of  another  can  be 
pOBited,  and  we  most  on  this 
account  keep  onrselvee  solely 
to  experience.  Now  we  have 
proTed  this  necessity  of  a  iirst 
beginning  of  a  series  of  phe- 
nomena from  liberty,  only  in 
Cut  properly  ho  far  as  is  re- 
qnirea  for  tno  comprebenaion 
of  an  origin  of  the  world,  whilst 
all  the  following  states  may  be 
taken  for  a  derivation  according 
to  mere  natural  laws.  But, 
neTerthelesa,  inasmuch  as  there- 
by Mice  the  faculty  of  begin- 
miig  a  series  in  time  wholly  of 
itseu  is  shown  (though  not 
seen),  it  is  likewise  now  thus 
permitted  to  us  to  allow  in  the 
course  of  the  world  different 
series,  as  to  caosalitiea,  to  begin 
of  themselves,  and  to  attribute 
to  the  substances  thereof  a 
faculty  of  acting  from  liberty. 
But  m  this  let  us  not  be 
embarrassed  by  a  misunder- 
standing, that  since  a  succes- 
sive aeuee  in  the  world  namely, 
cui  only  have  a  comparative 
first  bc^mning,  because  a  state 
of  things  in  the  world  ever 
still  precedes,  no  absolute  first 
beginning  of  the  series  is  per- 
haps possible  during  the  course 
of  the  world.  For  we  do  not 
speak  here   of    the   absolute 


admitting  also  that  the  change 
of  their  states,  that  is,  a  series 
of  their  changes  has  always 
been,  and  consequently  no  &rgt 
beginning,  neither  mathema- 
tical nor  dynamical,  need  be 
sought.  The  possibility  of  such 
an  infinite  derivation,  without 
a  first  member,  in  reepect  of 
which  all  the  rest  is  merely 
successive,  is  not  as  to  its  pos- 
sibility comprehensible.  But  if 
for  this  reason  you  will  reject 
these  enigmas  of  nature,  you 
will  thus  find  yourself  compelled 
to  reject  many  synthetical  fun- 
damental qualities,  (primitive 
forces),  which  you  can  com- 
prehend inst  as  little;  and  even 
the  possibility  of  a  change  in 
general  must  be  repulsive  to 
vou.  For,  if  you  do  not  find, 
by  means  of  experience,  that  it 
is  real,  you  would  thus  never 
be  able  to  imagine  i  priori,  in 
what  way  such  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  existence  and  non- 
existence is  possible. 

And  if  even  a  transcenden- 
tal faculty  of  liberty  were  at 
atl  events  conceded  for  be- 
ginning the  changes  in  the 
world,  this  faculty  must  yet 
still  be  only  out  of  the  world, 
(although  It  always  remains  a 
bold  pretension  to  admit  still 
an  object,  out  of  the  whole  of 
all  possible  intuitions,  which 
object  cannot  be  given  in  any 
possible  perception).  But  in 
the  world  itself,  to  attribute 
such  a  faculty  to  substances 
can  never  be  permitted,  be- 
cause then  the  connexion  ac- 
cording to  general  laws  of  phe- 
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Bometlimg  absolntcly-necessaiy 
muat  exist,  provided  a  change 
exists  as  its  consequence.  Bat 
this  necessary  itself  belongs  to 
the  sensible  world.  For  grant- 
ed that  it  is  out  of  the  same, 
the  series  of  changes  in  the 
world  would  thus  derive  its  be- 
ginning from  it,  without,  how- 
ever, this  necessary  cause  itself 
belong^g  to  the  sensible  world. 
Now  this  is  impossible.  For 
as  the  b^inning  of  a  succession 
of  time  can  only  be  determined 
through  that  which  precedes  as 
to  time,  so  the  highest  condi- 
tion of  the  beginning  of  a  aeries 
of  changes  in  the  world  must 
exist,  when  yet  this  series  was 
not,  (for  the  beginning  is  an 
existence  before  which  a  time 
precedes,  wherein  the  thing 
which  begins,  yet  was  not). 
The  cansEuity  of  the  necessary 
cause  of  changes,  consequently 
^o  the  cause  itself,  belongs 
therefore,  to  a  time,  conse- 
quently to  the  phenomenon, 
Avherein  the  time  alone  as 
the  form  thereof  Is  possible), 
therefore  cannot  it  be  thought 
separated  from  the  sensible 
world  as  the  complex  of  all 
phenomena.  Hence,  there  is 
contained  in  the  world  itself 
something  absolutely-necessa- 
ry, (whether  this  may  be  the 
whole  coamical  series  itself,  or 
a  part  thereof). 


member  in  the  lerieg  of  causes, 
of  changes  in  the  world  first 
commences  the  existence  of  the 
last,  and  their  series.*  But 
still  then  it  must  also  begin  to 
act,  and  its  causality  would  be- 
long to  time,  but  precisely  on 
Hucn  account,  to  the  com- 
plex of  phenomena,  that  is  to 
the  world,  which  contradicts 
the  supposition.  Consequently, 
neither  in  the  world  nor  out  of 
it,  (but  with  it  in  causal  con- 
junction,) is  there  an  absolute 
necessary  being. 

*  Tbe  eipreuion,  la  begin,  is  takEs 
ui  >  double  ngiiificitiaa.  The  Gnt  it 
aelhe  irben  tbe  came  begins  (infit] 
■  geriei  of  elatei  u  its  effeet,  the 
second  jKiMivti  when  the  cannlitj  be- 
gins (fit)  in  the  odm  itself.  I  here 
coDcIude  from  the  first  Co  Che  lut. 
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2.    OBSERVATION. 


UPON  TOK  PDUBTH 

1,       UPON  THE  THESIS. 

In  order  to  prove  the  extst- 
ODce  of  a  oecessiuy  beiog,  I  am 
required,  in  this  case,  to  use 
no  other  than  the  cosmological 
argument,  which,  for  instance, 
rises  &om  the  conditioned 
in  the  phenomenon  to  the 
anconditioned  in  the  con- 
ception, 80  &r  as  we  look  upon 
this,  as  the  necessarr  condition 
of  the  absolute  totality  of  the 
eeries.  To  seek  the  proof  from 
the  mere  idea  of  a  supreme  of 
all  beings,  belongs  to  another 
principle  of  reason,  and  such 
a  one  must  consequently  be 
particularly  brought   forward. 

Now,  tLie  pore  cosmological 
proof  cannot  prove  the  exists 
ence  of  a  necessary  being  other- 
wise, than  as  it  at  the  same  time 
leaves  undended  whether  the 
same  is  the  world  itself,  or  a 
thing  different  from  it.  For  in 
order  to  resolve  this  last,  such 
prindplea  wilt  for  this  pur- 
pose be  required,  as  are  no 
longer  cosmoto^cal  and  do  not 
proceed  in  the  series  of  phe- 
nomena, but  conceptions  ofcon- 
tingent  beings  in  general,  (so 
&ra8theyareconaideredmereIy 
as  objects  of  the  understand- 
ing,) and  a  principle  for  con- 
nectiag  snch  oy  mems  of  mere 
conceptions  with   a  necessary 


If,  in  ascending  in  the  series 
of  phenomena,  we  fancy  we 
meet  with  difficulties  aeainst 
the  existence  of  an  absotately 
necessary  supreme  canse,  these 
likewise  must  not  then  be 
grounded  upon  mere  concep- 
tions of  the  necessary  existence 
of  a  thing  in  general,  and,  con- 
seqaently,  not  be  ontological; 
but  must  arise  ^m  the  caasal 
conjunction  with  a  serieeof  phe- 
nomena, in  order  to  take  for  the 
same  a  condition  vriiich  itself 
is  unconditioned,  consequently 
must  be  deduced  cosmologi- 
callv  and  according  to  empiri- 
cai  laws.  It  must,  for  inatwice, 
be  obvious,  that  the  ascending 
in  the  series  of  causes,  (in 
the  sensible  world,)  can  never 
finish  in  an  empirically  un- 
conditioned condition,  and  that 
the  cosmological  ai^ument&om 
the  contingency  of  the  states  of 
the  world,  according  to  their 
changes,  oocnrs  contrary  to  the 
admission  of  a  first  caose  and 
oneabstdntelyfirst  oc 


But  there  is  manifested  in 
this  antinomy,  a  singular  con- 
trast, namely,  that  from  the 
same  proof  whence  in  the 
thesis  tne  existence  of  a  primi- 
tive being  would  be  concluded, 
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Imng — oU  of  which  belonga  to 
a  iranMxndmt  philoeophy  in 
respect  of  which  this  is  not  yet 
the  place. 

But  if  we  onee  b^in  the 
proof  ooamolozically,  in  Uying 
at  the  foQudatton,  the  eeriea  of 
phenomena  and  the  regressus 
therein,  according  to  the  empi- 
rical lawH  of  causality,  we  can- 
not then  afteiTwards  rid  our- 
aeWeeof  it,and  proceed  tosome- 
thing,  which  does  not  at  all 
belongtotheaeriesaB  a  member. 
For  in  the  very  same  aenBesom&- 
thing  muat  he  looked  upon  as 
condjtion,  in  which  the  rela- 
tion of  the  conditioned  to  its 
condition  would  be  taken  in 
the  seriee,  which  aeriee  was  to 
lead  to  the  highest  condition  in 
continuous  proffression.  Now, 
if  this  relationship  be  sensible, 
and  belong  to  the  possible 
empirical  use  of  the  under- 
Eitanding,  the  highest  condition 
or  canse  can  thos  only  con- 
clude the  regressus  according 
to  the  laws  of  sensibility,  con- 
sequently only  as  belonguig  to 
the  series  of  time,  and  the  ne- 
cessary being  must  be  looked 
npon  as  the  highest  link  of  the 
cosmical  series. 

However,  the  liberty  has 
been    taken  of   making   such 

a  spring  (furs^MO'ii  iiia^Aefini) 

For  instance,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded from  the  changes  in 
the  world  as  to  the  empirical 
contingency,  that  is,  the  de- 
pendence of  the  same  from  em- 
piricallydetermined  causes;  and 
an  ascrading  aeries  of  empirical 


in  the  antithesis  the  non-being 
of  the  same,  and  in  fact  eai£ 
with  equal  acuteness.  First,  it 
is  said,  "  TAere  u  a  neeeMory 
^Mn^^becausethewhole  elapsed 
time  comprises  in  itself  the 
series  of  all  conditioue,  and 
with  this,  likewise,  therefore, 
the  unconditioned  (necessary). 
Again,  it  is  said,  There  is  no 
necessary  being,  precisely  on  this 
account,  because  the  whole 
elapsed  time  comprises  in  itself 
the  series  of  all  conditions, 
(which  consequently  all  again 
are  (conditioned).  The  cause 
thereof  is  this :  the  first  argu- 
ment looks  only  at  the  absmUe 
totality  of  the  series  of  con- 
ditions, of  which  one  deter- 
minee  the  other  in  time,  and 
acquires  thereby  an  Uncon- 
ditioned and  Necessary.  The 
second,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  into  oonsideratioD  the 
contingency  of  all  that  is  de- 
termined in  the  mecession  of 
time,  (since  before  everythiiig 
a  time  precedes,  wherein  the 
condition  itself  must  be  de- 
termined again  as  condition), 
whereby  then  all  that  is  un- 
conditioned, and  all  absolute 
necessity  entirely  disappears. 
In  the  meantime  the  mode  of 
conclusion  in  both  is  quite 
adapted  even  to  ordinary  hu- 
man reason,  which  frequently 
falls  into  the  case  of  being  in 
contradiction  with  itself,  ac- 
cordingly as  it  considers  its 
object  from  two  dtflerent  points 
of  view.  M.  de  Meuran  deemed 
the  dispute  b«tween  two  cel»- 
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conditions  obtained,  which  was 
in  taet  quite  correct.  Bat  as 
they  could  not  meet  in  this 
with  a  first  beginoing  and  no 
supreme  member,  th  ey  therefore 
abandoned  suddenly  the  empi- 
rical conception  of  contingency, 
and  took  the  pure  category, 
which  then  induced  a  mereintel- 
tigible  Beriee,  the  comploteneas 
of  which  rested  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  an  absolutely  necessary 
cause,  which  now,  aa  it  was 
bound  to  no  sensible  conditions, 
would  also  be  freed  from  the 
condition  of  time,  for  begin- 
ning its  causality  itself.  But 
this  proceeding  is  quite  ille^- 
timate,  as  we  may  conclime 
from  what  follows. 

Contingent,  in  the  pure  sense 
of  the  category  is,  that  whose 
contradictory  opposite  is  possi- 
ble. Now  we  cannot  at  all  con- 
clude from  the  empirical  con- 
tingency as  to  the  intelligible 
one  alluded  to.  That  which  is 
changed,  the  contrary  of  which 
(of  its  state)  is  at  another  time 
real,  is,  consequently,  also  pos- 
sible ;  consequently,  this  is  not 
the  contradictory  opposite  of  the 
pFOTioufi  state,  for  which  it  is 
required,  that  at  the  same  time 
in  which  the  prerioos  state 
was,  the  contrary  of  the  same 
might  have  been  is  place  of 
it,  which,  from  the  change 
cannot  be  at  all  concluded.  A 
body  which  was  in  motion  =  A 
comesintorest=non A.  Now, 
becaase  an  opposite  state  from 
the  state  A  tollowa  upon  this, 
it  cumot  hence  at  all  be  con- 


bratedaetronomen,  which  arose 
from  a  similar  difficulty  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  point  of  view, 
to  be  a  phenomenon  sufficiently 
remarkable  for  composing  upon 
Buchsubject  an  especial  treatise. 
The  one  concluded  for  instance 
thus :  The  moon  tunu  upon  ita 
oaHt — from  this  reason  that  it 
presents  constantly  the  same 
side  to  the  earth.  The  other ; 
TAs  imon  doa  not  twa  t^wn  it$ 
axU  precisely  on  this  account, 
that  it  const^tly  does  turn  the 
same  side  to  the  earth.  Both 
conclusions  were  correct,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  point  of  view 
was  taken,  from  which  we 
would  consider  the  motion  of 
the  moon. 
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eluded  that  the  contradirtory 
opposite  of  A  is  possible— con- 
sequently A  coatrngeot — for  it 
would  be  required  in  respect  of 
this,  that  in  the  same  time  that 
the  motion  existed,  instead  of 
it,  rest  might  have  been. — 
Now  we  tnow  nothing  more, 
bnt  that  rest  was  real  in  the 
following  time,  consequently 
also  possible.  Bat  motion  at 
one  tune,  and  rest  at  another 
time,  are  not  contradictorily 
opposed  to  each  other.  Con- 
sequently the  succession  of  op- 
posite determinations,  that  is, 
change,  does  not  by  any  means 
prove  contingency  according 
to  conceptions  of  the  pure 
tmderstandins,  and,  ther^ore, 
also,  cannot  lead  to  the  eust- 
ence  of  a  necessary  being  ac- 
cording to  pure  understand- 
ing-conceptions. Change  shows 
only  empirical  contingency,  that 
is,  that  the  new  state  of  itself, 
without  a  cause,  that  belongs 
to  the  former  state,  could  not 
at  all  have  taken  place,  agree- 
ably to  the  law  of  causaJity. 
The  cause,  and  provided  it  is 
admitted  ^o  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, must,  in  this  way,  still 
be  met  with  in  time,  and  be- 
long to  the  series  of  pheno- 
mena. 
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THIRD   SECTION 

OP   THE    ANTINOMY    OF    PURE    REASON. 

OF  THE  INTEREST  OF   REASON  IN  THIS   ITS  OPPOSITION. 

We  possess  then  now  the  whole  dialectical  play  of  the 
cosmological  ideas,  which  do  Dot  at  all  allow  Uiat  an 
object  congruous  with  them  may  be  ^ven  in  any 
possible  expenence,  in  fact  not  even  that  reason 
thinks  them  consonant  with  the  general  laws  of  expe- 
rience— ^which  however  are  still  not  thought  arbitra- 
rily, but  to  which  reason  is  led  necesBarily  in  the 
continuous  progress  of  the  empirical  synthesis,  if  it 
will  free  from  condition,  and  embrace  in  its  uncon- 
ditioned totality,  that  which  at  all  times  can  be  deter- 
mined only  conditionally  according  to  the  laws  of 
experience.  These  sophistical  aascrtionB  are  so  many 
endeavours,  for  solving  four  natural  and  unavoidable 
problems  of  reason,  of  which  there  can  be  only  juat 
this  number,  neither  more  nor  less,  because  there  are 
no  more  serieses  of  synthetic  suppositions,  which  limit 
the  empirical  synthesis  ^  priori. 

We  have  exhibited  the  striking  pretensions  of  reason 
extending  its  territory  beyond  all  the  limits  of 
experience  only  in  dry  formula,  which  m^^ly  com- 
prehend the  foundation  of  its  just  claims,  and,  as  it 
befits  a  transcendental  philosophy,  we  have  cleared 
these  from  all  that  is  empirical,  although  the  whole 
pomp  of  the  assertions  of  reason  can  only  shine  forth  in 
connexion  with  the  same.  But  in  this  application  and 
in  the  progressing  extension  of  the  use  of  reason,  whilst 
it  sets  out  from  the  field  of  experiences  and  raises 
itself  up  gradually  to  these  elevated  ideas,  philosophy 
manifests  a  dignity,  which  if  it  could  only  maintain 
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its  pretensions,  would  leave  far  beneath  it,  the  value 
of  all  other  human  science,  inasmuch  as  it  pro- 
mises foundations  to  our  greatest  expectations  and 
views,  as  to  the  ultimate  ends  wherein  all  the 
efforts  of  reason  must  finally  meet.  The  question, 
whether  the  world  has  a  commencement  and  any  limit 
of  its  extension  in  space — ^whether  there  is  not  some- 
where and  perhaps  in  my  thinking  self,  an  indivisible 
and  indissoluble  unity,  or  nothing  but  the  divisible  and 
the  transient — whether  I  am  free  in  my  actions,  or 
like  other  beings  am  led  by  the  thread  of  nature  and 
of  fate — ^whether,  lastly,  there  is  a  supreme  cause  of 
the  world,  or  whether  the  things  of  nature  and  the 
order  thereof,  constitute  the  last  object,  at  which  in  all 
our  considerations  we  must  stop — these  are  questions 
for  the  solution  of  which  the  mathematician  would 
willingly  give  up  his  whole  science,  for  this  can- 
not still  procure  to  him,  in  respect  of  the  highest  and 
most  important  objects  of  humanity,  any  satisfaction. 
Even  the  very  dignity  of  Mathematick  (this  pride  of 
human  reason)  rests  upon  this,  that  since  it  affords 
the  guide  to  reason  to  look  at  nature  in  great  as  well  as 
in  small,  in  its  order  and  regularity,  together  with  the 
wonderful  \mity  of  its  moving  forces,  far  beyond  all 
expectation  of  philosophy  based  upon  common  expe- 
rience, it  thereby  itself  affords  inducement  and  en- 
couragement to  the  use  of  reason  extended  beyond  all 
experience,  as  well  as  it  provides  philosophy,  occupied 
as  to  the  same,  with  excellent  materials  for  support- 
ing its  enquiry,  so  far  as  the  quality  thereof  permits 
it,  by  means  of  suitable  intuitions. 

Unfortunately  for  speculation,  (but  perhaps  luckily 
for  the  practical  destination  of  man,)  reason  in  the 
midst  of  its  greatest  expectations  sees  itself  so  envelop- 
ed in  a  strait  of  groimds  and  counter-grounds,  that  as 
it  is  not  feasible,  equally  on  account  of  its  honour  as 
its  very  security  also,  to  draw  back  and  look  upon  this 
contest  as  a  mere  sham  fight,  and  still  less,  absolutely 
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to  offer  peace ;  since  the  object  of  the  strife  is  highly 
interesting,  nothing  remains  but  to  reflect  upon  the 
origin  of  this  disaccordance  of  reason  with  itself; 
whether  perchance  a  mere  misconception  waa  not 
in  £Eiult,  upon  the  elucidation  of  which  perhaps  the 
vain  pretensions  on  both  sides  would  in  fact  disappear, 
and  in  place  thereof,  an  enduring  tranquil  reign  of 
reason  commence  over  understanding  and  sense. 

We  will  still  for  the  present  somewhat  delay  this 
fundamental  explanation,  and  previously  take  into  con- 
sideration, upon  which  side  we  would  certainly  most 
willingly  strike,  if  we  were  perchance  compelled  to 
take  a  part.  As  in  this  case  we  do  not  consult  the 
logical  touchstone  of  truth,  but  merely  our  interest,  so 
such  an  investigation,  although  it  decides  nothing  in 
respect  of  the  conflicting  right  of  both  parties,  will 
yet  have  the  advantage  of  making  it  comprehensible, 
why  the  participators  in  this  contest  have  fought 
rather  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  without  a  par- 
ticular insight  into  the  object  having  been  the  cause 
of  it,  and  hkewise  of  explaining  other  subordinate 
things ;  as  for  example,  the  zealous  warmth  of  the  one 
party  and  the  cold  assertion  of  the  other  ;  why  they 
willingly  shout  with  eager  approbation  for  one  party, 
and  why  they  are  beforehand  prejudiced  irreconcile- 
ably  against  the  other. 

But  there  is  something,  which  in  this  previous 
judgment  determines  the  point  of  view,  from  which 
alone  it  can  be  instituted  with  suitable  foundation, 
and  this  is  the  comparison  of  the  principles,  whence 
both  parties  set  out.  We  remark  under  the  assertions 
of  the  antithesis,  a  perfect  uniformity  in  the  mode  of 
thinking  and  complete  unity  of  maxims — ^namely, 
a  principle  of  pure  Empirigm,  not  only  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  in  the  world,  but  also  in 
explanation  of  the  transcendental  ideas  of  the  imiverse 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  affirmations  of  the 
thesis  lay  at  the  foundation,   besides  the  empirical 
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mode  of  explanation  within  the  series  of  phenomema, 
inteUectual  points  of  departure,  and  the  maxim  is  so 
far  not  simple.  I'Vom  its  essential  distinctive  sign,  I 
will  term  tlus,  the  Dogmatism  of  pure  reason. 

On  the  part  therefore  of  dogmatism  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cosmological  ideas  of  reason,  or  of 
the  thesis,  there  is  obvious — 

Firstly,  a  certain  practical  Interest  in  which  every 
right-minded  person,  if  he  understand  his  own  true 
advantage,  heartily  takes  part.  That  the  world  has  a 
beginning — that  my  thinking  self  is  of  a  simple  and 
consequently  incorruptible  nature — that  this  at  the 
same  time  is  free  in  its  arbitrary  actions,  and  raised 
above  the  complusion  of  nature — and  finally,  that  the 
whole  order  of  things  which  constitute  the  world 
emanates  from  an  original  Being,  from  whom  every- 
thing borrows  its  unity  and  connexion  conformable  to 
its  end — these  are  so  many  foundation  stones  of  mora- 
lity and  religion.  The  antithesis  robs  us  of  all  these 
supports,  or  at  least  appears  to  roh  us  of  them. 

Secondly,  a  speculative  interest  of  reason  manifests 
itself  also  on  this  side.  For  if  we  adopt  and  make 
use  of  transcendental  ideas  in  such  a  manner,  so  may 
we  embrace  entirely  ^  priori  the  whole  chain  of 
conditions,  and  comprehend  the  derivation  of  the 
conditioned,  since  we  begin  from  the  unconditioned, 
which  the  antithesis  does  not  afford,  and  which 
thereby  recommends  itself  very  ill,  inasmuch  as  it 
can  give  no  answer  to  the  question  with  respect  to 
the  conditions  of  its  synthesis,  that  does  not  leave 
interminably  always  something  more  to  be  demanded. 
According  to  it  we  must  ascend  from  a  given 
beginning  to  a  still  higher  one  ;  each  part  leads  to  a 
still  smaller  part ;  every  event  has  fdways  another 
event  above  it  as  cause,  and  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence in  general  rest  always  again  upon  others,  without 
ever  obtaining  unconditioned  maintainance  and  sup- 
port, in  a  self-subsisting  thing  as  original  being. 
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TJiirdly,  this  side  has  also  the  advantage  of  Popu- 
larity, which  does  not  certainly  constitute  the  l^t 
portion  of  recommendation  to  it.  The  common  un- 
derstanding does  not  find  in  the  ideas  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned be^nning  of  all  synthesis,  the  least  difficulty, 
as  moreover  it  is  better  accustomed  to  proceed  down- 
wards to  consequences,  than  to  ascend  to  principles, 
and  has  in  the  conceptions  of  the  absolute  First  (as 
to  the  possibility  of  which  it  does  not  trouble  itselO 
a  convincing  and  at  the  same  time  a  fixed  point,  in 
order  thereon  to  attach  the  leading  string  of  its 
steps ;  whilst  on  the  contrary  it  can  find  no  satisfac- 
tion in  the  perpetual  ascending  from  conditioned  to 
condition,  with  one  foot  continually  in  the  air. 

On  the  part  of  Empirism  in  determination  of  the 
cosmological  ideas,  or  the  antithesis,  there  is  firstly 
no  such  practical  interest  from  the  pure  principles  of 
reason  as  morality  and  religion  carry  along  with 
them.  Mere  empirism  seems  rather  to  take  away 
from  both,  all  force  and  influence.  If  there  be  no 
original  being  distinct  from  the  world — if  the  world  be 
wiUiout  beginning,  and  therefore  also  without  author, 
our  will  not  free,  and  the  soul  of  like  divisibility 
and  corruptibility  with  matter,  taoral  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples thus  also  lose  all  validity,  and  fall  together  with 
the  transcendental  ideas  which  constitute  their  theore- 
tical support. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Empirism  oflers  advanti^es 
to  the  speculative  interest  of  reason,  which  are  very 
alluring  and  far  surpass  those  which  the  dogmatiod 
teacher  of  reason-ideas  can  promise.  According  to 
it,  the  understanding  is  always  upon  its  own  territory, 
namely,  the  field  of  pure  possible  experiences,  whose 
laws  it  can  investigate,  and  by  means  of  the  same 
extend  without  end,  its  sure  and  comprehensible 
cognition.  Here  it  can  and  ought  to  expose  its  object 
as  well  in  itself,  as  in  its  relationships  to  intuition,  or 
yet  in  conceptions,  the  image  of  which  can  be  shown 
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clear  and  distinctly  in  given  similar  intuitions.  Not 
only  has  it  then  no  necessity  to  quit  this  chain  of  the 
order  of  nature,  in  order  to  attach  itself  to  ideas 
whose  objects  it  knows  not,  since  they  never  can  be 
given  as  things  of  thought,  but  it  is  not  ever  allowed 
to  it  to  quit  its  work,  and  under  the  pretence  that  it  is 
now  brought  to  an  end,  to  pasB  over  into  the  domain 
of  idealising  reason  and  to  transcendent  ideas — where 
it  has  DO  Ifuther  necessity  to  consider  and  to  enquire 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  but  only  to  think 
and  to  imagine,  certain  that  it  could  not  be  opposed 
by  the  facts  of  nature,  since  it  is  not  even  bound  by 
its  testimony,  but  mayevade  it,  or  even  subject  it  itself, 
to  a  higher  authority,  namely  that  of  pure  reason. 

The  empirist  will  therefore  never  allow  of  taking 
any  epoch  of  nature  for  the  absolutely  first,  or  any 
limit  of  his  view  in  the  circumscription  thereof  as  the 
extremest,  or  of  passing  over  from  the  objects  of  nature, 
which  he  can  solve  by  observation  and  mathematics 
and  determine  synthetically  in  the  intuition  (in  the 
extended) ,  to  those  which  neither  sense  nor  imagination 
can  ever  exhibit  in  concreto  (in  the  simple),  nor  allow 
that  even  we  lay  at  the  foundation  in  nature,  a  faculty  of 
acting  independent  of  the  hiws  of  nature  (liberty),  and 
thereby  diminish  for  the  understanding  its  work  of  in- 
vestigating by  the  thread  of  necessary  niles  the  origin 
of  phenomena, — nor  finally  concede ,  that  we  seek  any 
where  for  this,  the  cause  out  of  nature,  (the  author,) 
since  we  know  nothing  further  than  this  nature,  as 
it  is  it  alone  which  furnishes  us  with  objects,  and  can 
instruct  us  as  to  thdr  laws. 

Certainly,  if  the  empirical  philosopher  with  his  anti- 
thesis, had  no  other  object  than  to  destroy  the  forward- 
ness and  temerity  of  reason,  mistaking  its  true  desti- 
nation, which  is  proud  of  insight  and  hnowledge  there, 
where,  properly,  insight  and  knowledge  cease,  and  will 
give  out  that  which  we  allow  to  be  vaUd  in  respect  of 
practical  interest,  for  an  advancement  of  speculative 
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reason,  in  order  where  it  is  suitable  to  its  coDveni- 
ence,  to  break  the  thread  of  physical  enquiries,  and 
under  the  pretence  of  extension  of  cognition,  to  join 
this  to  transcendental  ideas, bymeansofwhichweonly 
properly  cognize  that  we  know  nothing — if,  I  say,  the 
empirist  were  satisfied  with  this,  his  principle  would 
then  be  a  maxim  of  moderation  in  pretensions — of 
modesty  in  assertions — and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
greatest  possible  extension  of  our  understanding,  by 
means  of  the  instructorproperly  allotted  to  us — that 
is  to  say,  experience.  Ilien,  in  such  case  {ateUectual 
presuppositions  and  belief,  in  favor  of  our  practical 
concern,  would  not  be  taken  away; — only  we  could 
not  let  them  be  exhibited  under  the  title  and  pomp  of 
science  and  insight  of  reason,  sintx  proper  speculative 
science  generally  can  find  no  other  object  than  that 
of  experience,  and  if  we  overstep  its  limits,  synthesis 
which  seeks  cognitions  new  and  independent  of  it, 
has  no  substratum  of  intuition  upon  which  it  can  be 
exercised. 

But  if  in  this  way,  empirism  in  respect  of  the  ideas 
(as  it  frequently  happens)  becomes  itself  dogmatical, 
and  denies  boldly  that  which  is  above  the  sphere  of 
its  intuitive  cognitions,  it  then  falls  itself  into  the  fault 
of  want  of  modesty,  which  in  this  case  is  so  much  the 
more  blameable,  because  thereby  an  irreparable  dis- 
advantage is  caused  to  the  practical  interest  of  reason. 

This  is  the  opposition  of  E^curism*  to  Platonism. 

*  It  y,  howerer,  (till  &  queition  wbetbec  Epicurni  hu  irer  propoaed  them 
priociplea  u  objectiTe  uieitinni.  If  thej,  perhapi,  were  uotbing  more  tbui 
aaximi  or  the  ipeculatife  oae  of  reuon,  he  therein  thai  muiifcited  ■  mora 
worthjr  philoEophical  spirit  thui  uij  of  the  aga  of  entiqiuty.  Tbat  in  the  ex- 
pIuiatiDn  of  phenomeaa  we  muit  ao  proceed,  u  if  the  field  of  enqniry  were  not 
cnt  off  by  en  J  limiti  or  begiiuiing  of  the  world — so  <idopt  the  matter  of  the  worid 
■a  it  mnit  be,  if  we  will  be  inatructed  u  Xn  it,  by  eiperiencs — th«t  do  other  ge- 
neration of  erenls  than  are  determined  by  the  unchsiDgeable  lawa  of  natare,  and 
flDall]-  ro  caiue  different  from  the  world  mmt  be  used — aro  atill  now,  TSry  jost 

yet  little  coDEidered  principles  for  enlarging  apecnlative  philosophy,  u  well 

u  for  discoTerlDg  the  principles  of  morality,  indepeadent  of  eitrinnc  sources  of 
help,  thai  od  thia  accoanC  he  who  deaires  to  bt  ignorant  of  such  dogmatical 
propoiiciona,  ao  long  as  we  are  occupied  with  mere  ipeculatioa,  aught  not  for 
that  reason  U>  be  chuf  ed  with  wishiag  to  deny  them. 
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Each  of  the  two  says  more  than  he  knows,  yet  in 
such  a  way  that  the  first  rouses  and  encourages 
knowledge,  although  to  the  disadvantage  of  what  is 
practical ;  the  second  certainly  affords  to  what  is 
practical,  excellent  principles,  but  precisely  thereby, 
allows  reason  in  respect  of  every  thing  wberein  a  spe- 
culative knowledge  is  allowed  to  us,  to  indulge  in 
idealistic  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  on  that  account  to  neglect  physical  investigation. 

As  to  what  concerns  finally  the  third  moment, 
whereon  we  may  look  in  respect  of  the  preliminary 
choice  between  the  two  contending  parties,  it  is  thus 
particularly  surprising  that  empirism  is  wholly  opposed 
to  popularity,  although  one  would  beUeve,  that  the 
common  understanding  would  seize  greedily  a  project 
that  promised  to  satisfy  by  means  of  nothing  but 
cognitions  of  experience  and  their  connexion  con- 
formable to  reason  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  tran- 
scendental dogmatick  compels  it  to  ascend  to  con- 
ceptions which  far  surpass  the  penetration  and  the 
reasoning  fiiculty  of  heads  most  exercised  in  thought. 
But  this  very  thing  is  its  motive.  For  it  there  finds 
itself  in  a  state  in  which  even  the  most  learned  man 
can  arrogate  to  himself  nothing  above  it.  If  it  under- 
stand little  or  nothing  as  to  the  matter,  so  likewise  can 
DO  one  boast  of  understanding  much  more  about  it, 
and  although  it  may  not  reason  thereupon  so  scholas- 
tically  as  others,  stiU  it  can  subtilize  thereupon  infi- 
nitely more,  since  it  wanders  about  amongst  pure 
ideas,  with  regard  to  which  we  may  be  most  eloquent, 
for  this  very  reason,  because  we  know  nothing  in  re- 
spect thereof  yvibUst,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  quite 
dumb  and  allow  its  ignorance  in  respect  of  the  investi- 
gation into  nature.  Convenience  and  vanity  are  there- 
fore to  begin  with,  a  strong  recommendation  of  these 
principles.  Besides  this,  although  it  is  very  hard  for  a 
philosopher  to  admit  any  thing  ae  principle,  without 
being  able  to  give  a  reason  for  it,  or  in  iact  to  intra- 
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duce  conceptions,  the  objectiTe  reality  of  which  can- 
not be  seen — yet  nothing  is  however  more  usual  to  the 
ordinary  underetanding.  It  will  have  something  from 
which  it  can  start  with  confidence.  The  difficulty  of  it- 
self comprehending  such  a  presupposition  troubles  it 
not,  because  the  same  never  enters  into  the  mind 
(which  does  not  know  what  is  termed,  to  comprehend), 
and  it  holds  that  to  be  known  which  is  familiar  from 
frequent  use.  But  finally,  all  speculative  interest  disap- 
pears in  it  before  the  practic^,  and  it  imagines  seeing 
and  knowing  that,  wluch  its  apprehensions  or  hopes 
urge  it  to  admit  or  to  believe.  Thus  the  empirism  of 
transcendental  idealizing  reason  is  wholly  deprived  of 
all  popularity,  and  however  much  diaadvantageable 
it  may  contain,  contrary  to  the  highest  practical 
principles,  still  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  apprehended, 
that  it  vnll  ever  overstep  the  limits  of  the  schools,  and 
obtain  amongst  the  ordinary  portion  of  mankind,  even 
a  certain  degree  of  consideration  and  a  certain  favour 
with  the  great  multitude. 

Human  reason  is  as  to  its  nature  architectonical, 
that  is,  it  considers  all  cognitions  as  belonging  to  a  pos- 
sible system,  and  thence  admits  also  only  such  prin- 
ciples, as  do  not  render  a  proposed  cognition  incapable 
of  existing  together  with  others  in  a  system.  But  the 
positions  of  the  antithesis  are  of  the  kind,  that  they  ren- 
der the  completion  of  an  edifice  of  cognitions  quite  im- 
possible. According  to  them,  there  is  beyond  one  state 
of  the  world  always  another  still  older — in  each  part, 
always  other  parts  again  divisible — before  every  event 
another  which  again  was  equally  generated  at  another 
time — and  in  existence  in  general  every  thing  always 
only  conditioned,  without  acknowledgii^  an  uncon- 
ditu)ned  and  first  existence.  Since  therefore  the 
antithesis  no  where  concedes  a  First,  and  no  beginning 
which  could  serve  absolutely  as  foundation  to  the 
building,  a  complete  edifice  of  cognitions  under  such 
presuppositions  is  thus  wholly  impossible.   Hence  the 
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architectonical  interest  of  reason  (which  does  not 
require  empirical  but  pure  unity  of  reason  d  priori,) 
carries  along  with  it,  a  natural  recommendation  in 
favour  of  the  assertions  of  the  thesis. 

But  if  a  man  could  free  himself  from  all  interest, 
and  take  into  consideration  the  assertions  of  reason, 
indi^rent  as  to  consequences,  merely  according  to 
the  value  of  the  grounds  thereof,  such  a  one  would 
then  be  in  an  unceasingly  vacillating  state,  it  being 
admitted  that  he  knew  no  means  of  escaping  from 
the  difficulty,  excepting  that  he  committed  himself  to 
one  or  other  of  the  conflicting  doctrines.  To-day  it 
would  appear  to  him  convincing,  that  the  human  will 
was  free ;  to-morrow,  if  he  considered  the  indissoluble 
chain  of  nature,  he  would  be  of  opinion  that  hberty 
was  nothing  but  self-deception,  and  every  thing  mere 
nature.  But  now,  if  it  came  to  doing  and  to  acting, 
this  play  of  mere  speculative  reason  would,  like  the 
shadowy  image  of  a  dream,  then  disappear,  and  he 
would  choose  his  principles  merely  according  to  practi- 
cal interest.  But  still  since  it  is  proper  for  a  thinking 
and  enquiring  being,  to  dedicate  certain  times  solely 
to  the  investigation  of  his  own  reason,  yet  therein 
to  do  away  whoUy  with  partiality,  and  in  this  mode 
to  impart  publicly  his  observations  to  others  for  ex- 
amination, so  no  one  can  be  blamed  for,  still  less  pre- 
vented from  exhibiting  the  propositions  and  counter- 
propositions  in  such  a  way,  as  these,  intimidated  by  no 
threat,  can  justify  themselves  before  a  jury  of  his  own 
order,  (that  is  to  say  the  order  of  weak  men.) 
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FOURTH  SECTION 

OF   THE    ANTINOMY   OF    PURE    REASON. 

OF    THE     TRANSCENDENTAL    PROBLEMS     OF     PURE 

REASON,   IN   SO    FAR    AS    THEY     MUST 

ABSOLUTELY   BE    RESOLVABLE. 

To  pretend  to  resolve  all  problems,  and  to  answer 
all  questions,  would  be  a  shameless  boasting,  and  such 
an  extravagant  self-conceit,  that  thereby  one  must 
straightway  destroy  all  confidence.  There  are,  how- 
ever, sciences,  the  nature  of  which  so  requires  it, 
that  each  therein  occurring  question  must  be  abso- 
lutely answerable  from  that  which  we  know,  since  the 
answer  must  spring  from  those  sources  whence  the 
question  arises,  and  where  it  is  in  no  way  permitted, 
to  allege  an  inevitable  ignorance,  but  where  the  solu- 
tion may  be  demanded.  What  in  all  possible  cases  is 
right  or  wrong  we  must  be  able  to  know,  since  this 
concerns  our  obligation,  and  we  have  in  fact  no 
obligation  as  to  that  which  we  cannot  know.  In  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  much  must 
however  remain  uncertfdn  to  us,  and  many  questions 
insoluble,  because  that  which  we  know  as  to  nature, 
is  not  in  all  cases  by  any  means  sufficient  for  that 
which  we  have  to  explain.  The  question  then  is, 
whether  in  transcendental  philosophy  any  question 
that  concerns  an  object  proposed  to  reason,  is  un- 
answerable by  means  of  this  same  pure  reason,  and 
whether  we  can  with  justice  be  excused  from  a  decisive 
answer  in  respect  to  it,  from  this  cause,  that  we 
number  it  amongst  those  as  absolutely  uncertain  (from 
every  thing  that  we  can  cognize) — as  to  which  we 
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certainly  possess  so  far  a  conception  as  to  propose 
a  question,  but  are  entirely  deficient  in  the  means  or 
faculty  for  ever  answering  the  same. 

I  maintain  now,  that  transcendental  philosophy  pos- 
sesses amidst  all  speculative  cognition  peculiarly  this, 
that  no  question  at  all,  which  concerns  a  given  object 
of  pure  reason, is  insoluble  for  this  same  human  reason, 
and  that  no  excuse  of  an  inevitable  ignorance  and  of 
an  unfathomable  depth  of  the  problem,  can  relieve 
from  the  obligation  of  answering  it  thoroughly  and 
completely,  since  this  very  conception  which  places 
us  in  the  situation  of  questioning,  must  absolutely 
also  render  us  capable  of  answering  this  question, 
because  the  object  is  not  at  all  met  with  out  of  the 
conception  (as  in  right  and  wrong.) 

There  are  in  transcendental  philosophy  none  else 
but  only  the  cosmological  questions,  in  respect  of 
which  we  may  demand  with  propriety  a  satisfactory 
answer  that  concerns  the  quality  of  the  object, 
without  its  being  permitted  to  the  philosopher  to  refuse 
the  same  for  this  reason,  that  he  alleges  impenetrable 
obscurity,  and  that  these  questions  only  concern  cos- 
mological ideas.  For  the  object  must  be  empirically 
given,  and  the  question  refers  only  to  the  suitableness 
of  the  same  with  an  idea.  If  the  object  be  transcen- 
dental, and  therefore  itself  unknown — for  example, 
whether  the  something,  the  phenomenon  of  which  (in 
ourselves)  is  thought,  (soul,)  is  a  simple  being  in 
itself — whether  there  is  a  cause  of  all  things  altogether 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  &c.,  we  must  thus  seek 
an  object  for  our  idea,  in  respect  of  which  we  may 
confess  that  it  is  unknown  to  us,  but  still  not  on  that 
account  impossible.*     The  cosmological   ideas  only 

*  We  can  oertunlj  giie  no  uuwer  to  the  quMtion,  what  qnalit;  «  tnntcm- 
dcDtal  abject  hu.tbit  is  to  Hi,»Aat  ■(  ii,bnt  certainlr  tlut  the  fwtf im  itaelf  ia 
nolUtifi,  for  thin  reuon,  becaiue  no  object  thereof  liM  been  giTcn.  Coiueqaentlj 
■11  qnntioni  of  tnngcendental  pifchol<^  are  Ukeniae  >Dawei>ble  and  really 
ananered,  for  thej  concern  the  transcendental  aubject  of  alt  internal  pheno. 
meoa.  which,  itself,  ia  not  phenomenon,  anil,  therefore,  not  giren  ai  object, 
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have  this  peculiar  to  themselves,  that  they  can 
presuppose  their  ohject  and  the  empirical  synthesis 
requisite  for  the  conception  thereof  as  given  ;  and  the 
question  which  arises  fram  them,  only  regards  the 
progression  of  this  synthesis  so  far  as  such  is  to  con- 
tain absolute  totality,  which  last  is  no  more  empirical, 
since  it  can  be  given  in  no  experience.  But  as  now 
the  question  is  only  as  to  a  thing,  as  object  of  a  pos- 
sible experience,  and  not  of  a  thing  in  itself,  the 
answering  of  the  transcendent  cosmological  question 
can  lie  no  where  else  out  of  the  idea,  because  it 
concerns  no  object  in  itself ;  and  in  respect  of  possible 
'  experience  it  is  not  enquired  into,  as  to  that  which  can 
be  given  in  concreto  in  any  experience,  but  what  lies 
in  the  idea,  which  the  empirioil  synthesis  is  merely 
to  approach — consequently  it  must  be  resolvable  out 
of  the  idea  only,  for  this  is  a  mere  creature  of  reason, 
which  therefore  cannot  remove  the  r^ponsihihty  from 
itself,  and  throw  it  upon  the  unknown  ohject. 

It  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  it  at  first  appears,  that 
a  Science  in  respect  of  all  the  questions  belonging  to 
its  complex  (qusestiones  domesticje] ,  can  demand  and 
require  purely  certain  solutions,  although  still  perhaps 
they  are  as  yet  not  found.  Besides  transcendental  phi- 
losophy, there  are  yet  two  pure  sciences  of  reason, 
one  of  purely  speci^tive,  the  other  of  practical  con- 
tent, pure  Mathematics  and  pure  EtkCcs.  Has  any 
one  ever  in  fact  heard,  that,  as  it  were,  on  account  of 
a  necessary  ignorance  of  the  conditions,  it  has  been 
given  out  as  uncertain,  what  relationship  the  diameter 
bears  quite  exactly  to  the  circumference  in  rational  or 
irrational  numbers  ?  As  this  cannot  be  given  at  all 
congruously  by  means  of  the  first,  and  by  means 

and  u  to  which  none  of  the  otegorin,  [u  to  which  itill  the  quation  pro- 
perl;  ii  posited),  coDcem  condiUoD*  of  their  kpplicttiou.  Therefiirt,  here  it  ii 
the  ca«!,  thtt  the  common  eipreuion  holdi  trae,  that  no  (jinrer  ii  ui  viiwer, 
that  is  to  Mj,  that  ■  qneilion  u  to  the  quality  of  thii  •omethiiig  which  can 
tw  thought  DT  meani  of  no  determined  predieats,  ai  it  ii  placed  wboll;  oat  of 
the  iphere  of  object!  which  ean  be  giTCn  to  lu,  ii  entirely  null  and  TOJd. 
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of  the  second  it  is  not  yet  found,  we  judge  that  at 
least  the  uncertainty  of  such  a  solution  can  be  known 
with  certainty,  and  Lambert  gave  a  proof  thereof.  In 
the  general  principles  of  morals  nothing  can  be  uncer- 
tain, inasmnch  as  the  propositions  are  either  entirely 
noU  and  devoid  of  sense,  or  mast  flow  merely 
from  our  conceptions  of  reason.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  in  the  science  of  nature  an  infinity  of  conjec- 
tures, in  respect  of  which  certainty  can  never  be  ex- 
pected, since  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  objects 
which  are  given  to  us,  independent  of  our  conceptions, 
and  as  to  which,  therefore,  the  key  neither  lies  in  us, 
nor  in  our  pure  thought,  but  out  of  us,  and  precisely - 
on  this  account  cannot  in  many  cases  be  found-— 
consequently  no  sure  exfdanation  be  expected.  I  do  not 
here  reckon  the  questions  of  transcendental  analysis 
which  concern  the  deduction  of  onr  pure  cognition, 
because  we  now  only  treat  of  the  certainty  of  judg- 
ments in  respect  of  objects,  and  not  in  respect  of  the 
oririnof  our  conceptions  themselves. 

We  shall  not  be  therefore  able  to  avoid  the  obliga- 
tion of,  at  least,  a  critical  solution  of  the  proposed 
qnestions  of  reason,  from  this  circumstance,  that  we 
raise  coraptaints  as  to  the  narrow  limits  of  our  reason, 
and  avow  with  the  appearance  of  a  humble  self-know- 
ledge, that  it  is  beyond  our  reason  to  decide  whether 
the  world  is  from  eternity  or  has  a  beginning — whether 
the  universe  is  filled  with  beings  to  infinity,  or  enclosed 
within  certain  hmits — whether  any  thing  in  the  world 
is  simple,  or  whether  every  thing  must  be  divided 
to  infinity — whether  there  is  a  creation  and  produc- 
tion from  liberty,  and  whether  all  depends  upon  the 
chain  of  the  order  of  nature — and  finally  whether,  there 
is  any  wholly  unconditioned  and  in  itself  necessary 
being — or  whether  every  thing  as  to  existence  is  con- 
ditioned, and  consequently  externally  dependent  and 
contingent  in  itself.  For  all  these  questions  concern 
an  object  which  can  be  given  no  where  but  in  our 
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thoughts,  that  is  to  say,  the  absolutely  unconditioned 
totality  of  the  synthesis  of  phenomena.  If  we  can 
decide  and  say  nothing  certain  thereon  from  our  own 
conceptions,  we  should  not  then  throw  the  fault  upon 
the  thing  which  is  hidden  from  us — inasmuch  as  such 
a  thing  (since  it  is  not  met  with  any  where  out  of  our 
idea)  is  not  at  all  given,  but  we  must  seek  the  cause 
in  our  idea  itself,  which  is  a  problem  that  allows 
of  no  solution,  and  which  still  we  have  obstinately 
taken  up,  as  if  a  real  object  corresponded  to  it.  A 
dear  exposition  of  the  dialectick  which  lies  in  our 
conception  itself,  would  lead  us  soon  to  a  perfect 
-certainty  as  to  that  which  we  have  to  judge  in  respect 
of  such  a  question. 

One  may  oppose  to  your  pretence  of  uncertainty,  in 
regard  of  this  problem,  first,  this  question,  which,  at 
least,  you  must  answer  clearly  :  Whence  do  the  ideas 
come  to  you,  the  solution  of  which  involves  you  h^« 
in  such  difficulty  ?  Are  they  peradventure  phenome- 
na, the  explanation  of  which  you  require,  and  whereof, 
in  consequence  of  these  ideas,  you  have  only  to  seek 
the  principles,  or  the  rule  of  their  exposition  ?  Ad- 
mit Uiat  nature  be  quite  laid  open  before  you — ^that  to 
your  senses  and  to  consciousness,  all  that  is  exposed 
to  your  intuition  be  not  concealed ;  still  you  will  not 
be  able  to  cognize  through  a  single  experience  the 
object  of  your  ideas  in  concreto,  (for  there  is  yet  re- 

auired  besides  this  perfect  intuition,  a  complete  syn- 
lesis  and  the  consciousness  of  its  absolute  totality, 
which  is  not  possible  through  any  empirical  cog- 
nition), consequently  your  question  cannot  by  any 
means  be  proposed  in  explanation  of  any  occurring 
phenomenon  necessarily,  and,  therefore,  as  it  were, 
through  the  object  itself.  For  the  object  can  nevo* 
occur  to  you,  because  it  cannot  he  given  by  means  of 
any  possible  experience.  With  all  possible  percep- 
tions you  ever  remain  under  (xndttiona,  confined  either 
in  space  or  time,  and  come  to  nothing  unconditioned. 
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in  order  to  decide  whether  this  unconditioned  is  to  be 
placed  in  an  absolute  beginning  of  the  synthesis,  or 
an  absolute  totality  of  the  series  without  any  begin- 
ning. But  the  all  in  an  empirical  meaning,  is  at  alt 
times  only  comparatiTe.  The  absolute  all  of  quantity, 
(the  universe,)  of  division,  of  derivation,  of  the  con 
dition  of  existence  in  general,  together  with  all  ques 
tioDfl,  whether  it  is  to  be  accompUshed  by  means  of  a 
finite  or  an  infinite  continuing  synthesis,  does  not  re- 
gard in  any  way  a  possible  experience.  You  would, 
for  instance,  not  be  able,  in  the  least,  to  explain 
better,  nor  even  otherwise,  the  phenomena  of  a  body, 
whether  you  admit  that  it  consists  of  simple  or  of 
always  absolutely  compound  parts,  for  there  can  never 
appear  to  you  any  simple  phenomenon,  and  equally  as 
litUe  likewise,  any  infinite  composition.  Phenomena 
ask  only  to  be  explained,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of 
their  explanation  are  given  in  the  perception.  But 
every  thing  which  may  ever  be  given  in  them  as  com- 
pounded in  an  absolute  whole,  is  itself  no  perception. 
Yet  this  All  properly  is  it,  the  explanation  of  wluch  is 
required  in  the  transcendental  problems  of  reason. 

As,  therefore,  even  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems can  never  occur  in  experience ;  you  cannot  thus 
say,  that  it  is  uncertain,  what  in  this  respect,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  object.  For  your  object  is  merely  in 
your  brain,  and  cannot  be  given  out  of  the  same ;  you 
have  only,  therefore,  to  provide  for  this,  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  yourself,  and  to  avoid  the  amphiboly 
that  makes  your  idea  into  a  supposed  representation 
of  something  empirically  given,  and,  consequently, 
likewise  into  an  object  cognizable  according  to  the 
laws  of  experience.  The  dogmatical  solution  is,  there- 
fore, not  perchance  uncertain,  but  impossible.  But 
the  critical  one  which  may  be  wholly  certain,  considers 
Uie  question  not  at  all  objectively,  but  in  regard  of  the 
foundation  whereupon  it  is  based. 
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flFTH  SECTION 

OF   THE    ANTINOMY    OF    PURS    ftBABON. 

SCEPTICAL    RBPREaENTATIONS    OP   THS    COSMOLOGICAL 

QUBSTIONa    BY    MEANS    OF    ALL    TBB    POUR 

TRANSCENDENTAL    IDEAS. 

We  should  wiUiagly  refrain  from  the  demaod  of 
seeing  our  questions  answered  dogmatically,  if  we 
already  could  comprehend  previously,  that  the  answa 
turning  out  whatever  it  might  be,  would  still  cHily 
increase  our  imcertainty,  and  precipitate  us  from  one 
incomprehensibility  into  another — from  one  obsoirity 
into  another  yet  greater — and,  perhaps,  even  into  con- 
tradiction. If  our  question  be  fixed  simply  upon  af- 
firmation, or  negation,  it  is  then  acting  prudendy  to 
leave  undecided  the  probable  grounds  of  the  answer 
for  a  time,  and,  first,  to  consider  as  to  what  we  should 
gain,  if  the  answer  turns  out  on  the  one  side,  and 
what  on  its  opposite.  Now,  if  it  happen,  that  in  both 
cases  a  pure  non^sense  results,  we  have  thus  a  founded 
challenge  for  examining  critically  our  question  and 
seeing,  whether  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  groundless 
supposition,  and  plays  with  an  idea,  which  betrays  its 
erroneousnesB  more  in  the  application,  and  by  meansof 
its  consequences,  than  in  its  abstract  representatioi. 
This  is  the  great  utility  that  the  sceptical  mode  pos- 
sesses of  treating  questions,  which  pure  reason  pntE 
to  pure  reason,  and  whereby  we  do  away,  at  littie  cost, 
with  a  great  dogmatical  waste,  in  order  to  substitute  in 
place  of  this,  amodest  Critick,  which,  as  a  true  cathar- 
ticon,  will  successfully  carry  off  presumption,  tc^tber 
with  its  accompaniment,  polymathy. 

If,  consequently,  I  could  previously  perceive  as  to  a 
cosmological  idea,  that  on  whatever  side  of  the  c<h1' 
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ditioned  of  the  regressive  Synthesis  of  the  phenomena  it 
also  turned,  it  would  for  every  conception  of  the  under~ 
stiauiijtg  either  be  too  great  or  too  small,  I  then  must 
comprehend  that,  as  such  idea,  nevertheless,  has  only 
to  do  with  an  object  of  experience,  which  is  to  be 
adapted  to  a  possible  conception  of  the  understanding, 
it  must  be  quite  void,  and  without  meaning,  since  the 
object  did  not  accord  with  it,  accommodate,  however 
I  will,  this  object  to  the  same.  And  this  is  really 
the  case  with  all  cosmological  conceptions,  which 
also  on  this  very  account  involve  reason,  so  long  as 
it  depends  upon  them,  in  an  unavoidable  antinomy : 
for  admit — 

Firstly,  that  the  world  has -no  beginning,  it  is  then  too 
great  for  your  conception,  for  this,  which  consists  in  a 
successive  regressus,  can  never  reach  the  whole  elapsed 
eternity.  Granted,  that  it  has  a  beginning,  it  is  thus 
again  for  yflur  conception  of  the  understiinding  in  the 
necessary  empirical  regressus,  too  small.  For  since  the 
beginning  still  always  presupposes  a  time  which  pre- 
cedes, it  is  then,  yet  not  unconditioned ;  and  the  law 
of  the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding  imposes  it 
upon  you,  to  enquire  after  a  still  higher  concUtion  of 
time,  and  the  world  is,  therefore,  palpably  too  small 
for  this  law. 

It  is  the  same  thing  in  respect  of  the  double  answer 
to  the  question,  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  world, 
according  to  space.  For  is  this  infinite  and  unlimited, 
it  is  then  too  great  for  all  possible  empirical  concep- 
tions. Is  it  finite  and  limited,  you  ask  then  with 
reason,  what  determines  these  limits  ?  Void  space  is 
not  of  itself  a  subsisting  correlative  of  things,  and  can 
be  no  condition  at  which  you  could  stop,  still  much 
less  an  empirical  condition,  that  constitutes  a  part 
of  a  possible  experience.  (For  who  can  have  an  ex- 
perience of  an  absolute-void  ?)  But  for  the  abso- 
lute totality  of  the  empirical  synthesis,  it  is  at  all  times 
required,  Uiat  the  unconditioned  is  a  conception  of  ex- 
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perience.  Cunsequently  a  limited  world  is  too  mail 
for  your  conception. 

Secondly,  if  every  phenomenon  in  space  (matter)  con- 
sists of  infinitely  many  parts,  the  regresstis  of  the  diviom 
is  thus  always  too  great  for  your  conception,  and  if 
the  division  of  space  is  to  cease  in  a  member  of  it,  (tbe 
simple) ,  it  is  then  too  small  for  the  idea  of  the  tmcon- 
ditioned.  For  this  member  still  always  leaves  a  re- 
gressus  to  further  parts  contained  therein. 

TJiirdly,  if  you  admit,  that  in  everything  wtudi 
happens  in  the  world,  there  is  nothing  but  consequence 
accordii^  to  the  laws  of  nature,  causfdity  of  the  cause  is 
thus  ever  again  something  that  happens,  and  lendere 
Decessary  your  regressus  to  a  still  higher  cause,  conse- 
quently the  prolongation  of  the  series  of  phenomena  a 
parte  priori,  unceasingly.  The  mere  acting  niiiiirt 
is  hence  too  great  for  aU  your  conception,  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  events  of  the  world. 

If  you  suppose  events  effected  of  tkenueloes,  badi- 
wards  and  forwards,  consequently  generation  firran 
liberty,  you  then  follow  up  the  why,  according  to  an 
unavoidable  law  of  nature,  and  necessitate  yoursdf  to 
go  out  beyond  this  point,  according  to  the  causal  law 
of  experience,  and  you  find  that  such  totality  of  the 
connexion  is  too  small  for  your  necessary  empirical 
conception. 

Fburthly,  if  you  suppose  an  absolutely  necetaanf 
being,  (whether  the  world  itself,  or  something  in  the 
world,  or  the  cause  of  the  world),  you  thus  place  it  in 
a  time,  infinitely  removed  from  every  given  point  of 
time,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  dependent  upon 
another  and  older  esistence.  But  then  this  ^istence 
is  insufficient  for  your  empirical  conception,  and  too 
great,  as  that  you  ever  could  attain  thereto  throagt 
any  continued  regressus. 

But  if,  according  to  your  opinion,  everything  which 
belongs  to  the  world,  (whether  conditioned,  or  as  con- 
dition), is  contingent,  then  every  existence  given  to 
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you  for  your  conception  is  too  small.  For  it  compels 
you  still  to  seek  always  after  another  existence,  upon 
which  it  depends. 

We  have  said,  in  all  these  cases,  that  the  toamical 
idea  for  the  empirical  regressus,  consequently  for 
every  possible  conception  of  the  understanding,  is 
either  too  great,  or  again  too  small  for  the  same.  Why 
have  we  not  conversely  expressed  ourselves,  and  said, 
that  in  the  first  case,  the  empirical  conception  is  always 
too  small  for  the  idea,  but  in  the  second  too  great,  and 
coDsequently,  as'  it  were,  that  the  fault  lay  in  the 
empirical  regressus ;  instead  of  our  blaming  the  cos- 
mological  idea,  that  it  deviated  too  much,  or  too  little, 
from  its  end,  namely,  possible  experience  ?  The  reason 
was  this :  possible  experience  is  that,  which  alone  can 
give  reaUty  to  our  conceptions,  wanting  this,  all  con- 
ception is  only  idea,  without  truth  and  reference  to  an 
object.  The  possible  empirical  conception  was,  there- 
fore, the  measure  whereby  the  {cosmical)  idea  must  be 
judged,  whether  it  was  mere  idea  and  a  thing  of 
thought,  or  met  with  its  object  in  the  world.  For 
we  say  merely  of  it,  that  it  is,  relatively  to  some 
other  thing,  too  great  or  too  small,  which  only 
by  reason  of  this  last  thing  is  admitted,  and  must 
be  regulated  thereby.  This  question  belonged  also  to 
the  playthings  of  the  ancient  dialectical  schools.  If  a 
ball  cannot  pass  through  a  hole,  what  are  we  to  say  ? 
Is  the  ball  too  large,  or  the  hole  too  small  ?  In  this 
case  it  is  indifferent  how  you  would  answer,  for  you  do 
not  know  which  of  the  two  exists  on  account  of  the 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  you  wiU  not  say  the  man 
is  too  tall  for  his  coat,  but  the  coat  is  too  short  for  the 
man. 

We  are,  therefore,  at  least,  led  into  the  founded 
suspicion,  that  the  cosmological  ideas,  and  with  them 
all  sophistical  assertions  conflicting  with  one  another, 
have,  at  their  foundation,  perhaps,  a  void,  and  merely 
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imaginary  conception  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
object  of  these  ideas  is  given,  and  tfaia  siispidon  may, 
to  begin  with,  put  us  upon  the  right  trace  for  discover- 
ing the  ilhuion  which  -has  so  long  led  us  astray. 


SIXTH  SECTION 
OP   THE    ANTINOMY    OF    PURE    REASON. 

OF   TRANSCENDENTAL    IDEALISM    AS    THE    KEY    TO   THE 
SOLUTION    OF    COSHOLOGICAL    DIALBCTICK. 

We  have  sufficiently  shown  in  the  transcendental 
j£sthetick,  that  all  which  is  perceived  in  space  or 
time,  consequently  all  objects  of  an  experimce  pos- 
sible to  us,  are  nothing  but  phenomena,  that  is  mere 
perceptions,  which,  so  far  as  they  are  represented  as 
extended  beings,  or  series  of  changes,  have  no  ex- 
istence fotmded  in  itself,  independent  of  our  thoughts. 
I  term  this  system  transcendental  Idealism*  The 
realist,  in  the  transcendental  sense,  forms  from  these 
modifications  of  our  sensihility,  things  subsisting  of 
themselves,  and  hence,  mere  representations  into  tlmigs 
in  themselves. 

It  would  be  doing  us  an  injustice,  if  it  were  wished 
to  attribute  to  us  the  empirical  idealism  so  -long 
since  discredited,  which,  whilst  it  admits  the  propw 
reality  of  space,  denies,  or  at  least  considers  therdo 
as  doubtful,  the  existence  of  extended  beings,  and 
allows  between  dreaming  and  truth  in  this  point,  of 
no  sufficiently  demonstrable  difiereoce.  As  to  what 
concerns   the   phenomena  of  the  internal  sense  in 

*  I'haie  lomctiEaei,  likewiae,  otbenriM  termed  it  .^nsaJ  idealism,  to  dutii- 
fnilb  it  ftom  the  mo/n-iaJ,  that  ii,  from  the  coaaaaa,  wtiA  doabta  or  deaia 
the  exutCDce  of  aitamal  thing!  flicmMltei.  la  many  caaca  it  aeerai  to  be  ad- 
liuble  to  make  use  rather  of  tbia.  than  of  the  prerkiiitlj  named  eipretsion*,  la 
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time,  ia  respect  of  these  as  real  thin^,  it  finds  no 
difficulty,  nay  it  even  mnintaina  that  this  internal 
experience  shows  singly  and  alone  sufficiently,  the 
real  existence  of  its  c^gect,  (in  itself,)  (with  all  this 
determination  of  time.) 

Our  transcendental  idealism  on  the  cmitrary  ad- 
mits, that  the  ot^ects  of  external  intuition  are  also 
really,  just  so  as  they  are  envisaged  in  space,  and  aU 
changes  in  time  such  as  the  internal  sense  repre- 
sents  them.  For,  as  space  is  already  a  form  of  that 
intuition  which  we  term  the  external,  and  that  with- 
out objects  in  the  same,  there  would  be  no  empiri- 
cal representation  at  all,  we  can  and  must  admit 
therein  extended  beings  as  real,  and  it  is  precisely 
the  same,  Ukewise,  with  time.  Still  that  space  itself, 
together  with  this  time,  and  co-existently  with  both 
all  phenomena,  are  yet  no  things  in  themselves, 
and  nothing  exc^t  representations,  and  cannot 
at  all  exist  out  of  our  mind ;  and  even  the  inter- 
nal and  external  intuition  of  our  mind,  (as  object 
of  consciousness),  whose  determination  is  repre- 
sented tiirough  the  succession  of  different  states  in 
time,  is  not  ^so  the  proper  se^,  as  it  exists  in  itself, 
or  the  transcendental  subject,  but  only  a  phenome- 
non which  luB  been  given  to  the  sensibility  of  this, 
to  us,  unknown  being.  The  existence  of  this  inter- 
nal phenomenon,  as  a  thing  thus  existii^  of  itself, 
cannot  be  accorded,  because  its  condition  is  time, 
which  cannot  be  any  determination  of  a  thii^  in 
itself.  But,  in  space  and  time,  the  empirical  truth 
of  phenomena  is  enough  secured,  and  distinguished 
sufficiently  from  its  affinity  with  dreaming,  if  both 
are  connected  together,  correctly  and  generally,  in  an 
experience  according  to  empirical  laws. 

Thus,  the  objects  of  experience  are  never  given  in 
themselves,  but  only  in  experience,  and  do  not  at  all 
^st  out  of  the  scune.  That  there  may  be  inhabi- 
tants   in    the    moon,   although   no    man   has  ever 
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perceired  them,  must  certainly  be  admitted ;  but  it 
only  Bignifies  this  much,  that  we  might  M  upon 
them  in  the  possible  progress  of  experience,  for  all 
is  real  which  staDds  in  a  context  with  a  perception 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  empirical  progress.  They, 
{these  objectg)  therefore,  are  then  real,  if  they  etand 
with  my  real  consciousness  in  an  empirical  coherence, 
although  they  are  not  on  this  account  real  in  them- 
selveB,  that  la,  independent  of  this  progress  of  ex- 
perience. 

Nothing  real  is  given  to  us,  but  the  perception  and 
the  empirical  progression  from  this  to  other  possible 
perceptions.  For,  in  themselves  phenomena,  as  mat 
representationB,  are  only  real  in  the  perception, 
which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  else  but  the  reality  of  an 
empirical  representation,  that  is,  phenomenon.  An- 
terior to  the  perception,  to  term  a  phenomenon  area! 
thing,  either  means,  that  we  most  in  the  progress  of 
experience  fall  upon  such  a  perception,  or  it  has  not 
any  meaning.  For  that  it  exists  in  itself,  witbont 
reference  to  our  senses  and  to  possible  experience, 
could  certainly  be  said,  if  the  question  were  as  to  a 
thing  in  itself.  But  the  question  is  merely  as  to  a  phe- 
nomenon in  space  and  time,  both  of  which  are  no 
determinations  of  things  in  themselves,  hut  only  of 
our  sensibility — consequently  that  which  is  in  them, 
(phenomena,)  is  not  in  itself  something,  but  they  are 
mere  representations,  which,  if  they  are  not  ^vcn 
in  us,  (in  perception,)  are  no  where  at  all  to  be  met 
with. 

The  sensible  faculty  of  intuition  is  properly  only  a 
receptivity  to  be  affected  in  a  certain  manner  by  re- 
presentations, the  relationship  whereof  to  one  anotho' 
is  a  pure  intuition  of  space  and  time,  (pure  forms  of 
sensibility,)  and  which,  so  far  as  they  are  determin- 
able and  connected  in  this  relationship  (in  space  and 
time)  according  to  the  laws  of  the  unity  of  experioice, 
are  called  object$.    "Hie  non-sensible  cause  of  these 
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representations  is  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  this 
we  cannot,  therefore,  envisE^  as  object ;  for  a  like 
object  would  necessarily  neither  he  represented  in 
space  nor  time,  (as  mere  conditions  of  the  sensible 
representation) ;  but  without  which  conditions  we 
cannot  think  any  intuition  at  all.  We  may,  however, 
term  the  mere  intelligible  cause  of  phenomena 
in  general,  the  transcendental  object,  simply  in  order 
that  we  may  have  something  that  corresponds  to 
to  the  sensibility  as  a  receptivity.  We  may  attribute 
this  transcendental  object,  all  circumscription  and 
coherence  of  our  possible  perceptions,  and  say  that  it 
is  given  in  itself ,  before,  all  experience.  But  the  phe- 
nomena are  g^ven  conformable  to  it,  not  in  them- 
selves, but  only  in  this  experience,  since  they  are 
mere  representations,  which  only  as  perceptions,  sig- 
nify a  real  object ;  provided,  that  is,  this  perception 
be  connected  with  aU  others  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  unity  of  experience.  Thus  we  can  say ;  the  real 
things  of  past  time  are  given  in  the  transcendental 
object  of  experience,  but  they  are,  as  to  me,  only 
objects  and  in  past  time  real,  so  far  as  I  represent  to 
myself  that  a  regressive  series  of  possible  perceptions, 
(whether  according  to  the  thread  of  history,  or  the 
traces  of  causes  and  effects,)  according  to  empiri- 
cal laws — in  a  word,  the  course  of  the  world  leads 
to  an  elapsed  time  as  condition  of  the  present  time  ; 
which  time  yet  is  only  then  represented  as  real  in  the 
coonexion  of  a  possible  experience,  and  not  in  itself, 
so  that  all  passed  events,  from  an  unconceivable 
time  downwards  before  my  existence  still  mean 
notbing  else,  but  the  possibility  of  the  prolongation 
of  the  chain  of  experience  from  the  present  percep- 
tion to  the  conditions  upwards,  which  determine  tlus 
in  respect  to  time. 

If  I,  then,  represent  to  myself  all  existing  ob- 
jects of  the  Benses  in  all  time,  and  in  all  spaces 
together,  I  do  not  set  such  prior  to  experience  in  the 
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two,  but  this  representation  is  nothing  else  hat  the 
thought  of  a  possible  experience  in  its  absolute  com- 
pktenees.  In  it  alone  are  such  objects  (which  are 
nothing  but  mere  representations)  given.  Bat  when 
it  is  saul,  tbey  exist  prior  to  all  my  experience,  it  only 
means,  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  part  of  expe- 
rience to  which  I,  startii^  from  perception,  most 
first  of  all  advance.  The  cause  of  the  empirical  con- 
ditions of  this  advance,  consequently  as  to  what 
monbers,  and  Ukewise  how  far  I  can  fall  upon 
the  like  in  the  regressus,  is  transcendental,  ^id, 
consequently,  necessarily  unknown  to  me.  But  with 
respect  to  this  also,  there  is  nothing  to  do,  but  only 
wilii  the  rule  of  the  progression  of  experience,  in 
which  the  objects,  namely,  phenomena,  are  given  to 
me.  It  is  also  quite  the  same  as  to  the  result,  wfaetiber 
I  say,  I  can  in  the  empirical  progression  in  space, 
meet  with  the  stars,  that  area  himdred  times  further 
removed  than  the  most  distant  that  I- see,  or  I  say, 
that  there  are,  perhaps,  some  of  them  to  be  met  with  in 
the  universe,  although  man  never  had  perceived  or  will 
perceive  them,  for  although  they  were  given  in  general 
as  things  in  themselves,  without  reference  to  posnbk 
experience,  still  they  are  thus  nothing  as  to  me,  canse- 
quently  no  objects,  except  so  far  as  they  are  contained 
in  the  series  of  the  empirical  regressus.  Only  in 
another  relationship,  provided  these  s^ne  phenomena 
are  to  be  used  for  the  cosmological  idea  i^  ai)  abso- 
lute whole  uaui  provided  ther^ore  it  regards  a 
question  which  goes  out  beyond  the  limits  of  possible 
experience,  is  the  distinction  of  manner,  of  import- 
ance, in  respect  of  which  one  takes  the  reality  of  the 
before>named  objects  of  sense,  in  order  to  obviate 
that  fallacious  opinion  which  must  inevitably  spring 
from  the  misunderstanding  of  our  own  conceptaons  w 
experience. 
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SBVBNIH  8BCTI0N 
OF   THE    ANTINOMY   OF    PURE    REASON. 

CRITICAL     DECISION     OF    THE    COSMOLOOICAL   CONTEST 
OF    REASON    WITH    ITSELF. 

The  whole  Antinomy  of  pure  reason  rests  upon  the 
dialectical  argument — Provided  that  the  condition  is 
given,  the  whole  series  also  of  all  conditions  of  the 
same  is  then  given.  But  objects  of  sense  are  given 
as  conditioned,  consequently,  &c.  &c.  Through  this 
syllogism  then,  the  major  of  which  appears  so  natural 
and  clear,  just  as  many  cosmological  ideas  now  are 
introduced,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  con^ 
ditions,  (in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena)  so  far  as  they 
constitute  a  series,  as  postulate  the  absolute  totality  of 
these  series,  and  precisely  by  this  means  place  reason 
unavoidably  in  contradiction  with  itself.  But  before 
we  expose  that  which  is  iallacious  in  this  sophistical 
argument,  we  must  set  ourselves  in  a  position  for  that 
purpose,  by  means  of  the  correction  and  determina" 
tion  of  certain  conceptions  occurring  therein. 

first,  the  following  proposition  is  clear  and  un- 
doubtedly certain,  that,  if  the  condition  be  given,  pre- 
cisely thereby  a  regressus  in  the  series  of  all  condi- 
tions for  such  is  given  to  us;  for  the  conception  of  the 
conditionedcarries  this  alongwith  it,  that  thereby  some- 
thing is  referred  to  a  condition,  and  if  this  again  is 
conditioned,  to  a  further  condition,  and  so  through  all 
the  members  of  the  series.  This  proposition  is,  Uiere- 
fore,  analytical,  and  is  elevated  beyond  all  apprehension 
from  a  transcendental  critick.  It  is  a  logicEd  postulate 
of  reason — to  follow  and  to  continue  as  ^  as  possible, 
that  connexion  of  a  conception  with .  its  conditions,  by 
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means  of  the  uoderstanding,  which  connexioQ  already 
adhereB  to  the  conception  itself. 

Farther,  if  the  conditioDed  as  well  as  its  conditioo  are 
things  in  themselves,  provided  the  first  has  then  been 
given,  not  only  the  regressus  to  the  second  is  given,  bat 
this  second  is  thereby  already  really  therewith  givm ; 
and  since  this  is  valid  as  to  all  members  of  the  series,  the 
complete  series  of  conditions,  consequently  also  the 
unconditioned,  is  thus  at  the  same  time  given,  or  rather 
presupposed  £rom  this,  that  the  conditioned  which  was 
only  possible  through  the  series  in  question  is  given. 
In  tlm  case  the  synthesis  of  the  conditioned  with  its 
condition,  is  a  synthesis  of  the  mere  understanding, 
which  understanding  represents  the  things  as  they 
are,  without  looking  whether  and  how,  we  may 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  same.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  I  have  to  do  with  phenomena,  which  as 
mere  representations  are  not  at  all  given,  if  I  do  not 
attain  to  an  acquaintance  with  them,  (that  is  to  these 
themselves,  since  they  are  nothing  but  empirical  ac- 
quirements;, I  cannot,  then,  in  the  same  sense  say, 
provided  the  conditioned  is  given,  so  are  all  conditions 
likewise  (as  phenomena)  for  the  same  given,  and 
cannot  conclude,  therefore,  by  any  means,  as  to 
the  absolute  totahty  of  the  series  of  them.  For  fhe- 
nomena  are  in  the  apprehension  themselves,  notfaii^ 
else  but  an  empirical  synthesis,  (in  space  and  time), 
and  are,  therefore,  only  given  in  such.  Now  it  does 
not  at  all  follow,  that  if  the  conditioned,  (in  the  phe- 
nomenon) is  given,  the  synthesis,  likewise,  which 
constitutes  its  empiriical  condition,  is  thereby  to- 
gether given  and  presupposed ;  for  this  S3mtl»sis 
takes  place,  first  oi  all  in  the  regressus,  and  never 
without  the  same.  But  we  may  certainly  say,  in 
such  a  case,  that  a  regressus  to  conditions,  th^  is,  a 
continued  empirical  synthesis  on  this  side,  is  com- 
manded or  ^ven,  and  that  conditions  cannot  be 
wanting,  which  are  given  by  means  of  this  regressus. 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  the  major  of  the  cosmologieal 
syUogUin  t^es  the  conditioned  in  the  transcendental 
sense  of  a  pure  category,  but  the  minor  in  an  empiri- 
cal sense  of  a  conception  of  the  understanding,  applied 
to  mere  pheDOmena, — consequently  that  the  dialectical 
deception  is  therein  met  with,  which  is  termed  SophisTna 
figwee  dietionis.  But  this  deception  is  not  artificial, 
but  quite  a  natural  illusion  of  ordinary  reason.  For 
through  the  same,  we  presuppose  (in  the  major,)  the 
conditions  and  their  series,  as  it  were  unseen,  when 
something  is  given  as  conditioned,  since  this  is  nothing 
else  but  the  logical  demand  to  adopt  complete  pre- 
mises for  a  given  conclusion,  and  as  no  order  of  time 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  connexion  of  the  conditioned 
with  its  condition,  they  are  presupposed  in  themselves 
as  given  smultaneottsly.  Farther,  it  is  equally  natural 
(in  the  minor)  to  look  upon  phenomena  as  things  in 
themselves,  and  also  equally  as  objects  given  to  the 
mere  understanding,  as  it  occurred  in  the  major,  where 
I  made  abstraction  of  all  conditions  of  the  intuition 
under  which  alone  objects  can  be  given.  But  we  had 
then  overlooked  in  such  case,  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  conceptions.  The  synthesis  of  the  con- 
ditioned with  its  condition,  and  the  whole  series  of  the 
latter  (in  the  major,)  carried  along  with  it,  nothing  at 
all  of  limitation  by  means  of  time,  and  no  conception 
of  succession.  On  the  contrary,  the  empirical  syn- 
thesis, and  the  series  of  conditions  in  the  phenomenon, 
(which  is  subsumed  in  the  minor,)  is  necessarily  suc- 
cessive, and  only  ^ven  in  time  after  one  another ; 
consequentiy,  I  could  not  here,  (tn  the  minor,)  the  same 
as  there  (in  the  major,)  presuppose  the  absolute  totality 
of  the  synthesis,  and  the  thereby  represented  series, 
since,  there,  all  the  members  of  the  series  are  given 
in  themselves,  (without  condition  of  time,)  but  here, 
they  are  only  possible  through  the  successive  re- 
gressus;  which  only  is  given  through  this,  that  really 
we  Ncecute  it. 
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After  the  conviction  of  such  an  error  in  the  argument 
usually  l^d  at  the  foundation,  (of  cosmolo^cal  asser- 
tiona,)  the  two  contending  parties  may  with  propriety 
he  dismissed,  as  such,  as  found  their  claim  upon  no  valid 
title.  But  by  this,  their  strife  is  not  yet  so  for  terminated 
that  they  are  convinced,  that  they,  or  that  one  of  them 
was  wrong  in  the  matter  itself  which  he  maintained 
(in  the  conclusion),  although  he  knew  not  how  to 
buUd  upon  suitable  proofs.  However,  nothing  serais 
clearer  than  that  with  respect  to  two  parties,  one  of 
which  m^ntiuns ;  the  world  has  a  beginning,  theotho*, 
the  world  has  no  beginning,  but  is  from  ^  eternity ; 
one  must  still  be  right.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  so  is 
it  nevertheless  impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  peispi- 
cuousnesB  is  equal  on  both  parts,  ever  to  make  out  on 
whichside  the  right  exists,  and  the  contest  continoes  sub- 
sequentiy  as  before,  although  the  parties  have  been  sent 
before  the  tribunal  of  reason  for  peace.  There  remains, 
therefore,  no  means  of  endiog  tiie  contest  thorougbiy, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  except  this,  that 
as  they  still  can  so  well  oppose  each  other,  they  are  at 
last  convinced,  they  contend  about  nothing,  and  that  a 
certain  transcendental  appearance  has  there  pictured 
to  them  a  reality,  where  none  was  to  be  met  with.  We 
will  now  strike  into  such  way,  for  the  compromise 
of  a  contest  not  to  be  adjudicated  decisively. 
•  *  *  * 

Zeno  the  Eleatic,  a  subtle  dialectician,  has  been 
already  very  much  blamed  by  Plato  as  a  mischieTous 
sophister,  on  this  accotmt,  that  he,  in  order  to  show 
his  art,  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  one  and  the  same 
proposition  by  means  of  plaimble  arguments,  andinune- 
diately  afterwards  again  to  subvert  it  by  others  equally 
powerM.  He  m^tained,  that  God  (probably  with 
him  this  was  nothing  but  the  world)  is  neither  finite  nor 
infinite — ^is  neither  in  motion  nor  in  repose — is  neither 
similar  nor  dissimilar  to  any  other  thing.  It  appeared  to 
those  who  judged  him  in  respect  of  this,  that  he  widied 
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wholly  to  deny  two  mutually  contradicting  proposi- 
tions, which  is  ahsurd.  But  I  do  not  find,  that  this  can 
with  justice  be  laid  to  his  charge.  I  shall  soon  more 
particularly  examine  the  first  of  these  propositions.  As 
to  what  concerns  the  others,  if  he  understood  by  the 
word  God,  the  Universum,  he  must  in  this  way  cer- 
tainly say,  that  this  (the  universe)  is  neither  permanently 
present  (in  repose)  in  its  place,  nor  changes  the  same 
(moves  itself) ,  because  all  places  are  only  in  the  universe, 
— consequently  this  itself  is  m  no  place.  If  the  uni- 
verse embrace  in  itself  all  that  exists,  it  is  thus  like- 
wise neither  similar  nor  dissimilar  to  any  other  thing, 
since  out  of  it,  there  is  no  other  thing  with  which  it 
could  be  compared.  If  two  mutually  contradicting 
judgments  presuppose  an  inadmissible  condition,  they 
fall  in  this  way  both  of  them  to  the  ground,  notwith- 
standing their  opposition  (which  however  is  no  proper 
contradiction),  because  the  condition  falls  away,  under 
which  alone,  each  of  these  propositions  was  to  be  valid. 

If  any  one  said,  every  body  either  smells  well,  or 
does  not  smell  well,  a  third  term  then  occurs,  namely, 
that  it  does  not  smelt  at  all  (has  evaporated) ,  and  in  tlus 
way  two  opposite  propositions  may  he  false.  If  I 
Bay,  it  is  either  sweet  smelling,  or  it  is  not  sweet  smel- 
ling (vel  suaveolens  vel  non  suaveolens),  both  judg- 
ments are  thus  contradictorily  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  only  the  first  is  false,  but  its  contradictory  opposite, 
that  is  to  say,  some  bodies  are  not  sweet  smelling, 
embraces  in  itself  also  the  bodies  which  do  not  smell  at 
all.  In  the  previous  opposition  (per  disparata),  the  ac- 
cidental conation  of  the  conception  of  body  (the  smell) 
Btill  remains  in  the  conflicting  judgment,  and  would  not 
therefore  be  annihilated  through  it ;  consequently  the 
last  was  not  the  contradictory  opposite  of  the  first. 

Hence  if  I  say,  the  world  is  as  to  space  either  infinite 

or  it  is  not  infinite  (non  est  infinitus) ;  if  the  first  propo- 

Mtion  is  thus  false,  its  contradictory  opposite ;  the  world 

is  not  infinite,  must  be  true.     By  this  I  should  only  an- 

cc2 
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Dihilate  an  infinite  world,  without  pwiting  anothw, 
tbat  is ,  the  finite.  But  if  it  be  said,  the  world  is  adtber 
infinite  nor  finite  (not  infinite) ,  both  may  be  thus  false. 
For  I  then  look  upon  the  world  as  determined  in  itsdf, 
according  to  its  magnitude,  whilst  I  take  away  not 
only  in  the  contrary  the  infinity,  and  ¥rith  this  peihspe 
its  whole  separate  existence,  but  I  add  brides  a 
detennination  to  the  world,  as  to  a  real  thing  in  itself, 
which  may  be  just  equally  false,  if,  for  instance,  the 
world  should  not  be  givrai  at  all  as  a  fAtnjr  tii  itttl^, 
consequently  also,  not  as  to  its  magnitude,  neither  88 
infinite  nor  as  finite.  Let  it  be  conceded  to  me,  tbatl 
must  term  such  opposition  the  dialectical,  but  that  o^ 
contradiction,  the  analytical  opposition.  Consequently, 
of  two  dialectical  judgments  opposed  to  one  aaother, 
both  may  be  false,  from  this  cause,  that  one  does  Dot 
merely  contradict  the  other,  but  says  something  nere 
than  is  requisite  for  the  contradiction. 

If  we  look  at  the  two  propositions — the  world  is  as  to 
magnitude  infinite — the  world  is  as  to  magnitude  finite, 
as  contradictorily  opposed  to  each  other — ^we  suppose 
in  this  way  that  the  world  (the  whole  series  of  pheno- 
mena) is  a  thing  in  itself.  For  it  Cthe  worldj  remams, 
though  I  do  away  with  the  infinite  or  finite  regressus 
in  the  series  of  its  phenomena.  But  if  I  take  away  this 
presupposition,  or  this  transcendental  appearance,  and 
deny  that  it  is  a  thing  in  itself,  the  contradictory  appaor 
tion  of  both  assertions  then  changes  itself  into  a  purely 
dialectical  one  ;  and  since  the  world  does  not  at  all  exist 
in  itself  (independently  of  the  regressive  series  of  my 
representations),  it  thus  exists  neither  as  an  infinite 
nor  as  a  finite  whok  in  itself.  It  is  only  to  be  fotmd 
in  the  empirical  regressus  of  the  series  of  phenomena, 
and  not  at  all  of  itself.  Consequentiy,  if  this  serks  is 
conditioned,  so  is  it  never  wholly  given,  and  the 
world  is  therefore  no  unconditioned  ■whalt  and  it  does 
not  therefore  exist  as  such,  either  with  infinite  or 
finite  magnitude. 
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Wbat  has  been  here  said  of  the  first  cosmological 
idea,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  absolute  totality  of  the 
quantity  in  the  phenomenon,  is  valid  also  of  all  the 
rest.  The  series  of  conditions  is  only  to  be  met  mtb 
in  the  regressive  synthesis  itself,  but  not  in  itself  in 
the  phenomenon,  as  in  a  particular  thing  given  before 
all  regressus.  Consequently,  I  must  siso  say,  the 
multitude  of  parts  in  a  given  phenomenon  is  in  it- 
self neither  finite  nor  infinite,  because  phenomenon 
is  nothing  existing  in  itself,  and  the  parts  first  of  all 
are  given  through  the  regressus  of  the  decomposing 
syndesis,  and  in  the  same ;  which  regressus  is  never 
given  absolutely  wholly,  either  as  finite  or  as  infinite. 
This  is  equally  valid  as  to  the  series  of  causes,  or- 
dered one  with  regard  to  another ;  or  of  the  condi- 
tioned up  to  the  unconditioned  necessary  existence, 
which  according  to  its  totality  can  never  be  looked  at 
in  itself,  as  finite  or  as  infinite,  since  it  consists  aa 
series  of  subordinate  representations  only  in  dynami- 
cal regressus — but  prior  to  the  same  and  as  an  of 
itself  subsisting  series  of  things,  cannot  at  all  exist  in 
itself. 

The  Antinomy  of  pure  reason  in  its  cosmological 
ideas  is  accor^gly  done  away  with  through  this,  that 
it  is  shown  that  it  is  purely  dialectical  and  an  oppo- 
sition of  appearance,  which  springs  from  this,  that 
the  idea  of  absolute  totality  that  is  only  valid  as  a 
condition  of  things  in  themselves,  has  been  applied 
to  phenomena,  which  only  exist  in  the  representa- 
tion, and  when  they  constitute  a  series,  in  successive 
r^iressus,  but  otherwise  not  at  all.  But  we  may 
likewise,  conversely,  deduce  from  this  antinomy  a 
real,  certainly  not  dogmatical,  but  yet  a  critical  and 
doctrinal  advantE^e — namely,  of  shewing  thereby  the 
transcendental  ideality  of  phenomena  indirectly,  if 
any  one  perchance  had  not  been  satisfied  as  to  this, 
in  the  transcendental  ^sthetick.  The  proof  would 
consist  in  this  dilemma.    If  the  world  is  an,  in  itself. 
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existing  whole,  it  is  thus  either  finite  or  infinite.  Now 
the  first  as  well  as  the  second  is  false  (according  to  the 
before-adduced  proofs  of  the  antithesis  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  the  thesis  on  the  other).  Consequently, 
it  is  likewise  false,  that  the  world  (the  complex  of  all 
phenomena)  is  an,  in  itself,  existing  whole  Whence 
then  it  follows,  that  phenomena  in  general,  indqien- 
dent  of  our  representations,  are  nothing;  which  is  pre- 
cisely just  what  we  would  say  through  the  transcen- 
dental ideality  of  the  same. 

This  ohaervation  is  of  importance.  We  see  from 
this,  that  the  above  proofs  of  the  quadruple  antinomy 
were  not  deceptions,  hut  were  fundamental ;  under  this 
presupposition,  namely,  that  phenomena,  or  a  sensi^ 
ble  world  which  comprehends  them  all  in  itself,  were 
things  in  themselves.  But  the  opposition  of  the 
thence  derived  propositions  discovers,  that  a  falsehood 
lies  in  the  proposition,  and  thereby  brings  us  to  a  dis- 
covery of  tie  true  quality  of  things,  as  objects  of  the 
senses.  Transcendental  dialectick  consequently  does 
not  by  any  means  affiird  aid  to  scepticism,  though  cer- 
tainly to  the  sceptical  method,  which  can  manifest  in 
it,  an  example  of  its  great  utility,  if  we  allow  the  argu- 
ments of  reason  in  its  greatest  latitude  to  confrwit 
one  another;  which,  although  they  may  not  afibrd 
finally  what  we  seek  after,  nevertheless  will  at  all 
times  still  afibrd  something  usefiil  and  serviceable  for 
the  correction  of  our  judgments. 

OP   THE    ANTINOMY    OP    PURE    REASON. 

BIOHTB  SBCnoif. 

REGULATIVE    PRINCIPLE    OF  PURB   REASON    IN    RBSPICT 

OP   THE    COSMOLOOICAL    IDEAS. 

Since  by  means  of  the  cosmological  piindple  ttf  To- 
tality, no  maximum  of  the  series  of  conditirau  m  a 
sensible  world  is  given  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  cm  be 
given  merely  in  the  r^^cssus  of  the  same ;  so  the  b  ' 
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mentioned  principle  of  pure  reason,  in  ite  thus  corrected 
Bignification,  still  maintains  its  true  validity,  certainly 
not  as  axiom  for  thinking  the  totality  in  the  object  as 
real,  but  as  a  problem  lor  the  understanding,  conse- 
quently for  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  establiahing 
and  continuing,  conformably  to  the  completeness  in  the 
idea,  the  reg^essus  in  the  series  of  conditions  to  a  given 
conditioned.  For  in  the  sensibility — that  is,  in  time 
and  space — every  condition  to  which  we  can  attain  in 
the  exposition  of  given  phenomena  is  again  conditioned, 
because  such  are  again  no  objects  in  themselves,  in 
which  the  absolutely-unconditioned  could  in  any  case 
take  place,  but  merely  empirical  representations,  that 
must  always  find  in  the  intuition  their  condition,  which 
determines  them  according  to  space  or  time.  The  prin- 
ciple of  reason  is  therefore  properly  onlya  tide,  which  in 
the  series  of  conditions  of  given  phenomena  prescribes 
a  regressus,  in  which  it  is  never  allowed  to  stop  at  an 
absolutely-unconditioned.  It  is,  therefore,  no  principle 
of  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  of  the  empirical 
cognition  of  the  objects  of  the  senses,  consequently  no 
principle  of  the  understanding ;  for  each  experience  is 
enclosed  in  its  limits  (agreeably  to  the  given  intuition); 
also  no  constitutive  principle  of  reason,  for  extending 
the  conception  of  the  sensible  world  beyond  all  pos- 
sible experience,  but  a  principle  of  the  greatest  possible 
continuation  and  extension  of  experience,  according  to 
which  no  empirical  limit  must  be  valid  as  absolute 
limit — consequently  a  principle  of  reason,  which  as  rule, 
postulates  what  is  to  occur  from  us  in  the  regressus, 
and  does  not  anticipate  what  is  given  in  itself,  in  the 
object,  before  all  regressus.  I  therefore  term  it,  a 
regulative  principle  of  reason;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
the  principle  of  the  absolute  totality  of  the  series  of 
the  conditions  as  given  in  itself  in  the  object  (in  the 
phenomena),  would  be  a  constitutive  cosmologicai 
principle,  the  nullity  of  which  I  have  wished  to  show, 
and  thereby  to  hinder,  through  this  very  distinction,  that 
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we  should  attribute  objective  reality,  as  else  it  nn- 
avoidably  happens  (through  transcendental  subreption), 
to  an  idea  which  merely  serves  as  a  rule. 

In  order  duty  to  detennine  the  sense  of  this  rule  of 
pure  reason,  it  is  then  previously  to  be  remarked,  that 
it  cannot  state  what  the  object  ia,  but  how  the  empirical 
regre$su8  is  to  be  established,  in  order  to  attain  to  the 
complete  conception  of  the  object.  If  the  first  took 
place,  it  would  be  thus  a  constitutive  principle,  such  as 
is  never  possible  from  pure  reason.  We  cannot,  thrae- 
fore  in  any  way  from  this,  have  the  intention  ofsaying, 
that  the  series  of  conditions  for  a  given  conditioned  ia 
in  itself  finite  or  infinite ;  for  thereby  a  mere  idea  of 
absolute  totality,  which  only  is  generated  in  itself,  would 
think  an  object  that  can  be  given  in  no  experience, 
since  an  objective  reality,  independent  of  the  empirical 
synthesis,  would  be  conferred  upon  a  series  of  pheno- 
mena. The  reason-idea  will  prescribe,  therefore,  wly 
a  rule  to  the  regressive  S3mthesis  in  the  series  of  con- 
ditions, according  to  which  rule,  it  proceeds  from  the 
conditioned  by  means  of  conditions  subordinate  to  one 
another,  to  the  imconditioned,  although  this  last  never 
can  be  attained.  For  the  absolutely-unconditioned  is 
never  at  all  met  with  in  experience. 

For  this  end  the  synthesis  of  a  series  is  now  first  to 
be  exactly  determined,  so  far  as  it  is  never  complete. 
Two  expressions  usually  are  made  use  of  with  this 
view,  which  are  to  determine  something  different 
therein,  yet  without  our  knowing  how  to  expose  ow- 
rectly  the  grounds  of  this  distinction.  Mathematiuaiu 
speak  only  of  a  progressus  in  injinitum.  Enquirers  into 
conceptions  (philosophers]  will,  in  place  of  this,  cmly 
allow  to  be  vaUd  the  expression  of  a  progresaus  in  tx- 
definitum.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  examination  of 
that  scruple  which  has  recommended  to  these  parties 
such  a  distinction,  and  the  good  or  bad  use  therettf,  I 
shall  seek  to  determine  these  conceptions  exactly  in 
reference  to  my  object. 
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We  may  say  of  a  straight  line,  with  propoiety,  that  it 
may  be  prolonged  to  infinity,  and  the  distinction  here 
of  the  ^fierence  of  the  infiiiite  and  of  the  indeta- 
minably  extended  progress  (progressus  in  indefinitom) 
would  be  a  mere  subtlety.  For,  although,  if  it  be  said, 
a  line  is  continued,  it  certainly  sounds  more  correctly, 
if  we  add,  in  indefinitum,  than  when  it  is  said,  in 
infinitum,  inasmuch  aa  the  first  means  nothing  more 
than,  prolong  it  as  ^  as  you  like,  bat  the  second, 
that  you  ought  never  to  cease  to  prolong  it  (which  in 
this  case  is  not  the  point) ;  yet  if  the  questitm  is  only 
as  to  bei7^g  able,  the  first  es^ression  is,  in  this  way, 
quite  coirect,  for  you  can  always  make  it  greater  to 
infinity.  And  it  is  the  same  also  in  all  cases  where 
we  speak  of  the  progressus,  that  is,  of  the  passage 
fix>m  the  condition  to  the  conditioned,  for  tins  pos- 
sible passage  proceeds  in  the  series  of  phenomena  to 
infini^.  From  two  ancestors  you  may  proceed  in  a 
descending  line  of  generation  without  end,  and  like- 
wise very  well  suppose  that  this  proceeds  really  so  in 
the  world.  For  in  this  case  reason  never  requires  ab- 
solute totality  of  the  series,  since  it  does  not  suppose 
such  as  condition  and  as  given  (datum),  but  only  as 
something  conditioned  which  is  onlygiveable  (dabilis), 
and  is  added  to  without  end. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  problem — how  far 
the  progressus  extends,  which  ascends  from  the  given 
conditioned  to  the  conditions  in  a  series ;  whether  I  can 
say,  it  is  a  retrogrcuiation  to  infinity,  or  only  an  vndeter- 
mmdbly  wide  (in  indefinitum)  extending  itself  Tetrograf 
dation ;  and  whether  i  can  ascend  therefore  from  the 
men  now  living,  upwards  to  infinity  in  the  series  ^ 
their  ancestors  ;  or  whether  it  can  only  be  said,  that  so 
iax  also  as  I  have  gone  backwards,  an  empirical  foun- 
dation is  never  found  for  holding  the  series  any  where 
as  limited ;  so  that  I  am  justified,  and  at  the  same  tioie 
bound  to  seek  out,  though  not  precisely  to  presuppose 
for  each  of  the  ancestors,  his  forefather  still  farther  back. 
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I  Bay  then,  if  the  whole  has  been  ^yen  in  the 
empirioJ  intuition,  the  regressus  thus  proceeds  in 
the  series  of  its  internal  conditions  to  infinity.  But  if 
only  a  member  of  the  series  is  given,  from  which 
the  regressuB  is  first  of  all  to  proceed  to  the  absolute 
totality,  a  regressus  then  only  takes  place  in  un- 
determined extent  [in  indefinitum).  Thus  it  must 
be  said  of  the  division  of  a  matter  given  within  its 
bounds,  (of  a  body),  it  proceeds  to  infinity.  For  thia 
matter  is  wholly,  consequently  with  .all  its  possible 
parts,  given  in  the  empirical  intuition.  Now,  as  the 
condition  of  this  whole  is  its  part,  and  the  condition 
of  this  part,  the  part  of  the  part,  and  so  on ;  and  as  in 
Hub  regressus  of  decomposition,  an  unconditioued 
(indivisible)  member  of  this  series  of  conditions  is 
never  met  with,  not  only  thus  is  there  no  where  an 
empirical  ground  for  stopping  in  the  division,  but 
the  remoter  members  of  the  continuing  division  are 
themselves  given  empirically  before  this  farther  pro- 
gressing division,  that  is,  the  division  goes  on  to 
infinity.  On  the  other  lumd,  the  series  of  ancestors 
of  a  given  man,  is  given  in  no  possible  experience  in 
its  absolute  totality,  but  the  regressus  still  proceeds 
from  each  member  of  this  generation  to  a  higher  one, 
so  that  no  empirical  limit  is  to  be  fomid,  which  pre- 
sents a  member  as  absolutely  unconditioned.  But  as 
however  also  the  members  which  could  give  the  con- 
dition for  this,  do  not  He  already  in  the  empirical 
intuition  of  the  whole  prior  to  the  regressus,  such 
does  not  in  this  way  proceed  to  infinity  (in  the  diviaon 
of  the  given),  but  in  indeterminable  extent,  in  the 
search  ^er  more  members  for  the  given,  which  again 
at  all  times  are  only  given  conditioned. 

In  neither  of  the  two  cases,  equally  in  the  rv- 
gressus  in  injinitum,  as  in  that  in  indefittitmn,  is  the 
series  of  conditions,  ever  looked  at  as  given  infinitely 
in  the  object.  They  are  not  things,  which  in  them- 
selves, but  only  phenomena,  which,  as  conditions  of 
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one  another,  are  given  in  the  regressus  itself.  The 
question  therefore  is  no  longer,  how  great  the  series 
of  conditions  ia  in  itself,  whether  finite  or  infinite,  for 
it  is  nothing  in  itself,  hat  how  we  should  institute  the 
empirical  regressus,  and  how  far  we  should  continue  it. 
And  there  is  then  an  important  difference  in  respect 
of  the  rule  of  this  continuation.  If  the  Whole  have 
been  empirically  given,  it  is  thus  possible  to  go  back 
to  infinity  in  the  series  of  its  internal  conditions.  But 
if  that, whole  be  not  given,  but  first  of  all  is  ta be 
given  through  the  empirical  regressus,  I  can  then  only 
say ;  it  is  possUtle  to  proceed  to  still  higher  conditions 
of  tbe  series  to  infinity.  In  the  first  case  I  might 
say,  there  always  exist  more  members  and  empiricidly 
given,  than  I  attain  to  through  the  regressus,  (of  de- 
composition), but  in  the  second,  I  can  still  always 
proceed  iurther  on  in  the  regressus,  because  no  mem- 
ber is  given  empirically  as  absolutely  unconditioned, 
and  consequently  ever  admits  a  higher  member  as 
possible,  and  the  enquiry  therefore  in  respect  of  the 
same  as  necessary.  There  {in  the  first  case)  it  was 
necessary  to  meet  with  more  members  in  the  series, 
bat  here  (in  the  second)  is  it  always  necessary  to  enquire 
trfter  more,  because  no  experience  limits  absolutely. 
For  you  have  either  no  perception,  which  absolutely 
limits  your  empirical  regressus,  and  then  you  must 
hold  your  regressus  as  not  completed,  or  you  have 
such  a  perception  limiting  your  series,  and  then  this 
cannot  be  a  part  of  your  pervaded  series  (since  that 
which  limits  must  be  distinguished  from  that  which 
thereby  is  limited) ;  and  you  rnnat  therefore  also  con- 
tinue farther  your  regressus  to  this  condition,  and 
so  on. 
The  following  section  will  set  these  observations,  by 
1  of  their  application,  in  their  true  light. 
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OP  THE  AirnNOHY  OP  PUBS  BBASON. 
JOKTB  SSCnON, 

SHPIBICAL    OSB    OP    THB     BBGDLATITB     PBtNCIPLB   OP 
BBASON    IN    BB9PBCT   OP  ALL    COSHOLOGICAL   IDEAS. 

Ab  there  is,  bb  ve  have  several  tunes  shown,  bo 
transcendeDtal  use,  wfaetho*  of  pure  understandiDg  or 
pure  reasoQ-osnceptions — as  the  absolute  totality  of  the 
series  of  conditions  in  the  sensible  world  rests  only 
upon  a  traoscendental  use  of  reason,  which  requins 
this  unconditioned  completeness  as  to  that  which  it 
presupposes  aa  thing  in  itself ;  hut  as  the  sensible  worid 
does  not  contain  the  like,  the  question  can  thus  never 
be  more,  as  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  aerieses  in 
this  (th«  gerisible  world),  whether  these  may  be  hmited 
or  unlimited  in  themselves — ^but  only,  how  far  we 
should  go  back  in  the  empirical  regressus,  by  the  re- 
conducting of  experience  to  its  conditions,  in  order 
according  to  the  rule  of  reason  to  stop  at  no  otha 
answer  to  the  questions,  than  that  adapted  to  the  object 
of  this  reason. 

There  is  therefore  only  the  validity  of  the  prinofU 
of  reason,  as  a  rule  of  continuation  and  quantity  of  & 
possible  experience,  which  alone  remains  to  us,  ioaa- 
much  as  we  have  sufficiently  shown  its  invalidity,  aa  a 
constitutive  principle  of  phenomena  In  themselves. 
If  also  we  can  indubitably  show  such  validity,  the 
contest  of  reason  with  itself  is  entirely  terminated, 
since  by  means  of  critical  solution,  not  only  the  ap- 
pearMice  which  set  this  reason  at  variance  with  itself 
has  been  done  away  with,  but  in  place  of  this,  the  seiue 
in  which  reason  accorded  with  itself,  and  the  miscon- 
struction of  which  sense  alone,  occasioned  the  contest, 
is  disclosed,  and  an  otherwise  dialectical  principle  is 
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changed  into  a  doctrinal  one.  Indeed,  if  this  princi- 
ple according  to  its  subjective  condition,  can  be  con- 
firmed, in  detennining  the  greatest  p<MsibIe  use  of  the 
understanding  in  experience,  confortB&ble  to  the  ob- 
jects thereof,  it  is  then  jttst  precisely  the  same,  as  if  it,  as 
an  axiom  (which  is  impossible  from  pure  reason)  de- 
termined the  objects  in  themselves  a  priori ;  for  this 
could  not  have,  inrespect  of  the  objects  of  experience, 
any  greater  influence  upon  the  extension  and  rectifi- 
cation of  our  cognition,  than  as  it  shows  itself  effective 
in  the  most  extensive  empirical  use  of  our  uuder- 
Btanding. 

1. 

SOLDTION    OP    THE     COSMOLOOICAL     IDEA 

TOTALITY  OP    THE    COMPOSITION    OF   THE    PHENO- 
MENA   OP    A    UNIVEESB. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  the  remaining  cosmological 
questions,  the  foundation  of  the  regulative  principle 
cf  reason  is  the  proposition;  that  in  the  empirical 
regressus  no  experience  of  an  absolute  whole,  conse- 
quently, of  no  condition  which  as  auch  is  em^rically 
absohitely  unconditioned,  can  be  met  with.  But  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  such  an  experience  must  con* 
tain  in  itself,  a  limitation  of  the  phenomena  through 
nothing  or  the  void,  whereupon  the  continued  re- 
gressus could  iall  by  means  of  a  perception,  which  is 
impossible. 

Now  this  proposition  which  states  precisely  this,  that 
I,  in  the  empirical  regressus,  always  only  arrive  at  a 
condition,  which  itself  again  must  be  looked  as  en^iri- 
cally  conditioned — contains  the  nde  in  terminis — 
that,  however  far  I  might  even  be  arrived  therewith  in 
the  ascending  series,  I  must  always  enquire  after  a 
higher  member  of  the  series,  whether  the  same  be 
known  or  not  to  me  by  means  of  e]q>erience  only. 
Now  for  the  solution  of  the  first  cosmological  problem 
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nothing  farther  is  required,  but  only  to  decide,  whether 
in  the  regressus  to  the  unconditioned  m^;iutude  of 
the  whole  universe,  (according  to  time  and  space,)  this 
never  Umited  ascending,  can  be  termed  a  regrestion  to 
infitaty  or  only  ao  indetemUiiably  amtinued  regrana, 
(in  indefinitum.) 

The  mere  general  representation  of  the  series  of  all 
past  states  of  the  world,  together  with  the  things  whidi 
are  co-exiBtent  in  the  space,  of  the  world,  is  itself 
nothing  else  but  a  possible  empirical  regressus,  which 
I  think,  although  still  undeterminedly,  and  whereby 
the  conception  of  such  a  series  of  conditions  to  the 
given  perception  alone  can  arise.*  Now  I  have  always 
the  imiverse  only  in  the  conception,  bnt  by  no  means 
(as  a  whole)  in  the  intuition.  Therefore  I  cannot  con- 
clude from  its  magnitude  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
regressus,  and  determine  this  last  magnitude  agree- 
ably to  the  first,  but  I  must  first  of  all  make  to  my- 
self a  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  world  by 
means  of  the  magnitude  of  the  empirical  regressus. 
But  as  to  this,  I  never  know  anything  more,  bat  that 
I  must  always  advance  empirically  from  each  given 
member  of  the  series  of  conditions  to  a  still  higber 
(more  distant)  member.  Consequently  the  magnitade 
of  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  is  thereby  not  at  all 
absolutely  determined,  and,  therefore,  we  caimot  say 
that  this  regressus  proceeds  to  infinity,  since  this  would 
anticipate  the  members  wherein  the  regressus  has  not 
arrived,  and  would  represent  their  number  so  great 
that  no  empirical  synthesis  could  attain  thereto,  and, 
consequently  would  determine  the  magnitude  of  the 
world,  prior  to  the  regressus,  (although  only  na- 
tively,) which  is  impossible.     For  this  is  not  at  all 

*  Thi*  cDimial  Mriei  can,  therefore,  alio  be  orither  ijraatar  nor  Im  Am 
the  pouible  empirical  regreutu  upon  which  eloiie  iti  conception  rate.  Ai' 
u  thii  regreuni  can  gite  no  determined  infinite,  and  abo  jnit  ai  Utile,  a  drttr- 
mined  finite  (abaolntelj  limited,)  it  ia  thsnce  evident,  that  m  can  oaU^  *AmI 
the  nugnitnde  of  the  world  u  finite  nor  infinite,  lizice  the  iiniiMH  (alMnkf 
that  magnttode  ii  repreaented)  admiti  ndther  of  the  two. 
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givea  to  me  tfarougfa  any  intuition,  (according  to  its 
totality,)  and,  consequently  also,  not  its  magnitude 
prior  to  the  regressus.  Hence,  we  cannot  in  any  way 
state  anything  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  world  in 
itself,  and  not  even  that  in  it ;  a  regressus  in  iofini- 
tum  occurs,  but  we  must  seek,  according  to  the  rule 
which  determines  the  empirical  regressus  in  it,  the  con- 
ception of  its  magnitude.  But  ^is  rule  says  nothing 
more,  but  that  however  far  we  may  have  reached  in  the 
series  of  empirical  conditions,  we  must  admit  an  ab- 
solute  limit  nowhere,  but  we  must  subordinate  every 
phenomenon  as  conditioned  to  another  as  its  con- 
dition, and  to  this,  therefore,  we  must  farther  ad- 
vance,  which  is  the  regressus  in  indefinitum,  which, 
whilst  it  determines  no  magnitude  in  the  object, 
ia  clearly  enough  to  be  distinguished  from  that  in 
infinitum. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  say,  the  world  is  infinite  in  re- 
spect of  elapsed  time,  or  in  respect  of  space.  For 
such  a  conception  of  magnitode,  as  of  a  given  infinity 
is  empirical,  consequently  also  in  respect  of  the  world 
as  an  object  of  the  senses,  impossible  absolutely.  I 
will  not,  moreover,  say,  the  regressus  onwards  from 
a  g^ven  perception  to  everything  which  limits  it  in  a 
series,  equally  in  space  as  in  elapsed  time,  pro- 
ceeds to  infinity;  for  this  presupposes  the  infinite 
magnitude  of  the  world ;  nor  will  I  say,  it  is  finite,  for 
the  absolute  limit  is  likewise  empirically  impossible.  I 
shall,  therefore,  be  able  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole 
objects  of  experience,  (the  sensible  world,)  but  only 
of  the  rule,  according  to  which,  experience  conform- 
ably to  its  object  is  to  be  established  and  continued. 

As  to  the  cosmological  question,  therefore,  in  re- 
spect of  the  magnitude  of  the  world,  the  first  and 
negative  answer  is,  the  world  has  no  first  beginning  as 
to  time,  and  no  outermost  limit  as  to  space. 

For  in  the  contrary  case,  it  would  be  Umited  on 
the  one  hand  by  void  time,  and  on  the  other  by  void 
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space.  Now  since  as  pbenomenon,  it  cannot  be  eitha  of 
the  two  in  itself,  for  phenomenon  is  no  thing  in  itsdf, 
a  perception  of  the  limitation  through  absolutely  void 
time  or  void  space,  must  thus  be  possible,  by  means 
of  which  these  extremities  of  the  world  would  be  ^vea 
in  a  possible  experience.  But  such  an  experience,  as 
entirely  void  of  content,  is  impossible.  Theref(»re  sn 
absolute  limit  of  the  world  is  en^urically — craue- 
quently  also  absolutely  impossible.* 

Hence,  then  follows,  at  the  same  time,  the  affirma- 
tive answer — the  rcgressiis  in  the  series  of  the  ^ne- 
Domena  of  the  world,  as  a  determination  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  world,  goes  on  in  indefinitum,  which  is 
just  the  same  as  to  say ;  that  the  sensible  world  has  no 
absolute  magnitude,  but  that  the  en^pirical  regreesiu, 
(whereby  it  (the  sensible  world^  on  the  part  of  its  con- 
ditions Eilone  can  be  given,}  has  its  rule,  that  is,  to  ad- 
vance always  from  every  member  of  the  series,  as  ft 
conditioned,  to  a  still  more  remote  one,  (either 
through  its  own  experience,  ot  the  thread  of  history, 
or  the  chain  of  effects  and  causes,)  and  ever  to  dis- 
pense with  the  extension  of  the  possible  ranpirical  lue 
of  its  understanding;  which  is  indeed  then  the  pecu- 
liar and  sole  business  of  reason  in  iJis  principles. 

A  determined  empirical  r^ressns  that  proceeded 
unceasingly  in  a  certain  kind  of  phenomena  is  not 
hereby  prescribed;  as  for  exanqile,  that  we  most 
always  from  a  man  living,  proceed  upwards  in  a  aeries 
of  ancestors  without  expecting  a  first  couple,  or  in  the 
series  of  the  beaveidy  bodies  without  admitting  an 
ultimate  sun ;  but  the  continuation  is  only  com- 
manded from  phenomena  to  phenomena,  althoo^ 

*  It  will  ba  atMBired  that  the  proof  U  mddooed  hera  In  quite  utother  budht 
tothedo(iD«tictJ0Be,praTiaiiil7,  in  thaaatitbedtcf  thefint  urtiiraiiiT-  Tkn 
we  h«ld  u  nlid  the  leaaible  world,  Moording  to  the  ordinary  aad  doputinl 
mode  of  nprcKntalion,  •■■  thing  which  wm  giTen  In  itulf  Moordiiictoiti 
tot^tj,  prior  to  all  rcgiMMU,  and  we  denied  to  It,  in  gOMtMl,  if  tt  did  not  SQ 
all  time  and  aU  apace,  anj  determined  apace  in  either.  ConaeqitentlT  the  wn- 
cliuioa  alao  wu  diSiireDt  to  that  ben,  that  a  to  tay,  the  real  ininltr  of  ^ 
■ame  world  waa  concluied  apoa. 
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these  even  shonld  afford  no  real  perception,  (if  it 
is  too  weak  according  to  its  degree  for  our  con- 
sciousness, in  order  to  become  experience,)  since, 
notwithstanding  this,  they  still  belong  to  a  possible 
experience. 

All  beginning  is  in  time,  and  alt  limits  of  the  ex- 
tended, in  space.  But  space  and  time  are  only  in  the 
sensible  world.  Consequently  phenomena  are  only  in 
the  world  conditionally  limited,  but  the  world  itself 
neither  conditioned,  nor  in  an  unconditioned  manner. 

Just  on  this  account,  and  since  the  world  can  never  be 
wholly  given,  and  not  even  the  series  of  conditions  for 
a  given  conditioned,  as  cosmical  series,  the  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  world  is  only  ^ven  through 
the  regressus,  and  not  previous  to  it,  in  a  collective  in- 
tuition. But  the  regressus  consists  always  only  in  the 
determining  of  the  magnitude,  and  affords  therefore  no 
determined  conception, — consequently  also  no  concep- 
tion of  a  magnitude,  which  is  infinite  in  respect  of  a 
certain  meastu%, — consequently,  does  not  proceed  to 
infinity,  (as  if  it  were  given,)  but  in  undetermined 
extent,  in  order  to  give  a  magnitude  (to  experience), 
which  first  of  all  becomes  r^  by  means  of  this  re- 
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SOLUTION    OP   THR    cSsMOLOOICAL    IDEA 

OF    THE 

TOTALITY    OF   THB    DIVISION    OF    A   GIVEN    WHOLE 

IN    THB    INTUITION. 

H  I  divide  a  Whole  which  is  given  in  the  intuition, 
I  proceed  in  this  way  from  a  conditioned  to  the  con- 
ditions of  its  possibUity.  The  division  of  parts  (sub- 
divisio  or  decompositio)  is  a  regressus  in  the  series  of 
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these  cooditioDB.  The  absolute  totaUty  <tf  this  teriei 
would  only  then  be  given,  if  the  regresauB  could  reach 
to  the  simple  parts.  But  if  all  parts  in  a  continually 
proceeding  decomposition  are  ever  again  divisible,  the 
division  thus  proceeds,  that  is,  the  regressus,  from  the 
conditioned  to  its  conditions  in  infinitum,  since  the 
conditions  (the  parts)  are  contained  in  the  conditioned 
itself,  and  as  Oua  is  wholly  given  in  an  intuition  en- 
closed within  its  limits,  they  altogether  also  are  there- 
with  given.  The  regressus  must  hence  not  merely 
be  termed  a  regression  in  indefinitum,  as  this  the 
previous  cosmological  idea  alone  allowed,  where  I 
was  to  proceed  from  the  osnditioiied  to  its  conditions, 
which  were  given  out  of  this,  consequently  not  thereby 
co-existently,  but  which  first  of  all  were  added  in  Hx 
empirical  regressus.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  it  a 
still  not  by  any  means  allowable  to  say  of  socfa  i 
whole,  that  is  divisible  to  infinity ;  that  it  eoHaisti  of 
injinitely  many  parts.  For  although  all  parts  are  con- 
tained in  the  intuition  of  the  whole,  still  the  whole 
division  is  not  thus  contained  therein,  which  only  con- 
sists in  the  continuing  decomposition,  or  the  regressus 
itself,  that  first  renders  the  series  real.  Now  as  this 
regressus  is  infinite,  so  certainly  are  all  the  memben 
(parts)  to  which  it  attains — contained  in  the  given 
whole  as  aggregate — ^but  not  the  whole  aeries  of  the 
divinon,  which  is  successively  infinite  and  never  en- 
tire, consequently  can  exhibit  no  infinite  muttitDde. 
and  no  conjunction  of  the  same  in  a  whole. 

This  general  observation  may  very  easily  first  be 
appUed  to  space.  Each  spatx  envisaged  in  its  limits 
is  such  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which  in  all  decon^ 
sition  are  again  always  spaces,  and  it  is  therefore 
divisible  to  infinity. 

Hence  follows  also  very  naturally  the  second  appli- 
cation, to  an  external  phenomenon  (body)  endosed  in 
its  limits.  The  divisibility  of  this  is  grounded  upon  tbe 
divisibility  of  space,  which  constitutes  the  possibility 
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of  the  body  as  of  an  extended  whole.  This  body  is, 
therefore,  divisible  to  infinity,  without  still  on  this 
account  consisting  of  infinitely  many  parte. 

It  certainly  seems,  that  since  a  body  must  be  repre* 
sented  as  substance  in  space,  it  will,  as  to  what  con- 
cerns the  law  of  the  diidsibihty  of  space,  herein  be 
different  fit)m  this  space,  for  we  may  certainly  very 
well  concede,  that  the  decomposition  in  this  last 
never  can  do  away  with  all  composition,  since  then 
even  all  space,  which  has  else  nothing  self-subsisting, 
would  cease,  (which  is  impossible,) — hut  that  provided 
all  composition  of  matter  were  abolished  in  thought, 
nothing  at  all  would  rem^  over,  does  not  seem  to  be 
reconcUeable  with  the  conception  of  a  substance,  which 
should  be  the  subject  properly  of  all  composition,  and 
which  must  exist  still  in  its  elements,  although  the  con- 
nexion thereof  in  space,  whereby  they  formed  a  body, 
were  annihilated.  But  it  is  not  the  same  case,  with 
that  which  in  the  phenomenon  is  termed  substance,  as 
one  would  certainly  think  it  of  a  thing  in  itself,  by  means 
of  a  pure  conception  of  the  uaderstanding.  The  first 
(such  substance)  is  not  absolute  subject,  but  permanent 
image  of  the  sensibility  and  nothing  but  intuition,  in 
whidi  everywhere  nothing  uncon^tioned  is  found. 

But  now,  although  this  rule  of  progression  to  infinity 
takes  place,  without  any  doubt,  in  the  subdivision 
of  a  phenomenon  as  a  mere  filling  of  space,  yet  still  it 
does  not  hold  true,  if  we  would  extend  it  iJso  to  the 
multitude  of  the  parts  already  separated  in  a  certain 
way  in  the  ^ven  whole,  whereby  these  constitute  a 
quantum  discretum.  To  admit,  that  in  each  mem- 
hcred  (oi^anized)  whole,  each  part  is  again  membered, 
and  that  in  such  a  way,  in  the  breaking  up  of  parts  to 
infinity,  we  find  always  new  artificial  parts — in  a  word, 
that  the  whole  is  membered  to  infinity,  does  not  allow 
itself  at  all  to  be  thou^t,  although  certainly  that  the 
parts  of  matter  in  their  decomposition  to  infinity, 
could  be  membered.    For  the  infinity  of  the  division 

D   D    2 
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of  a  given  phenomenon  in  space,  grounds  itself  alone 
upon  this,  that  throagh  sudi,  merely  the  diviabihty, 
that  is,  an  in  itself  absolutely  undetermined  multitude 
(^  parts  is  given,  and  yet  that  parts  themselves  are  only 
determined  and  given  by  means  of  the  subdivisioo;  in 
short,  that  the  Whole  is  not  already  divided  in  itself. 
The  division  therefore  can  determine  in  the  same  a  mul- 
titude, which  extends  as  far  as  we  will  advance  in  tbe 
regressus  of  the  division.  On  the  contrary,  in  amem- 
bered  organized  body  to  infinity,  the  whole  is  already 
represented  by  this  very  conception  as  divided,  and  a 
multitude  of  parts  in  itself  determined  but  infinite, 
is  found  therein,  prior  to  all  regressns  of  the  diviaon; 
whereby  we  contradict  ourselves ;  since  this  infinite 
envelopment  is  looked  upon,  as  a  never  to  be  com- 
pleted series,  (infinite,)  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  as 
completed  in  a  composition.  The  infinite  division 
denotes  only  the  phenomenon  as  quantum  continaum, 
and  is  inseparable  from  the  filling  of  space,  because 
precisely  in  this  lies  the  ground  of  the  infinite  divia- 
bility.  But  BO  soon  as  something  is  adopted  as  qoan- 
tum  discretum,  the  multitude  of  unities  is  thus  therein 
detennined,  consequently  likewise  at  all  times  equal 
to  a  number.  How  far,  therefore,  organization  may 
go  in  a  membered  body,  experience  can  only  make  oat, 
and,  although,  it  has  not  attained  with  certainty  to  any 
inoi^;anic  part,  such  must  still,  at  least,  he  in  posable 
erperience.  But  how  far  the  trans<%ndental  division 
of  a  phenomenon  in  general  extends,  is  no  concern  at 
all  of  experience,  but  a  principle  of  reason,  never  to 
hold  the  empirical  regressus  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  extended,  according  to  the  nature  of  this  pheno- 
menoa,  as  alwolately  completed. 
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CONCLDDINO    OBSBBVATION 

TO  THB   SOLUTION 

OF   THE    MATHEMATICAL-TRANSCENDENTAL  IDEAS, 

AND    PREFACE  ,TO    THB    SOLUTION 

OF    THE    DTNAMICAL-TBANSCENDBNTAL    ONBS. 

As  we  represented  in  a  table,  the  antinomy  of  pure 
reason  through  all  the  transcendental  ideas,  and  as  we 
indicated  the  ground  of  this  opposition,  and  the  only 
means  of  obviating  it,  which  consisted  in  this,  that 
both  of  the  contradictory  assertions  should  be  ex- 
plained as  false;  we  have  thus  everywhere  represented 
the  conditions  as  belonging  to  their  conditioned,  ac- 
cording to  relationships  of  space  and  time,  which  is 
the  usual  supposition  of  the  ordinary  human  under- 
standing, and  whereupon  also  then  such  opposition 
wholly  rested.  In  thia  respect,  likewise,  all  dialec- 
tical representations  of  totality  in  the  series  of  con- 
ditions to  a  given  conditioned,  were  absolutely  of  the 
like  kind.  It  was  always  a  series,  wherein  me  con- 
dition with  the  conditioned,  as  members  of  it,  were 
c»Dnected,  and  thereby  homogeneous,  as  then  the  re- 
gressus  was  never  to  be  thought  as  completed ;  other- 
wise, if  this  were  to  happen,  an  in  itself  conditioned 
member  must  be  taken  erroneously  as  a  first  one,  and 
consequently  as  unconditioned.  Certainly,  therefore, 
the  object,  that  is,  the  conditioned,  was  every  where 
considered,  but  yet  the  series  of  conditions  for  this, 
was  not  simply  according  to  their  quantity,  and 
therein  consisted  the  difficulty,  which  could  not  be 
done  away  with  by  any  compromise,  but  only  by 
means  of  a  complete  cutting  of  the  knot,  in  this  way, 
that  reason  made  it  either  too  long  or  too  short  for 
the  understanding,  so  that  this  {the  understanding) 
could  never  come  equal  to  the  idea  of  that  (reason). 

Bat  we  have,  here,  overlooked  an  essential  differ- 
ence that  reigns  amongst  the  objects,  that  is,  amongst 
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the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  which  reason 
seeks  to  elevate  into  ideas,  inasmuch  as,  namely,  ac- 
cording to  our  precedir^  tahle  of  the  categories,  two 
thereof  signify  a  mathematical,  hut  the  other  two  a 
dynamical  synthesis  of  phenomena.  And  up  to  this 
point  this  might  very  easily  otcur,  because,  in  the  same 
way,  as  in  the  general  representation  of  all  tntnscen* 
dental  ideas,  we  have  always  stopped  at  conditioDS  « 
the  phenomenon,  precisely  so  had  we  likewise  in  the 
two  mathematical-transcendental  ones,  no  other  oi^td 
than  that  in  ^le  phenomenon.  But,  now,  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  dynamical  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing, so  far  as  they  are  to  agree  with  the  ideas  of  reason, 
the  distinction  in  question  hecomes  important,  and  opens 
to  us  quite  a  new  view,  as  regards  that  contest  wherein 
reason  is  entangled,  and  which,  as  it  was  based  befine 
on  both  sides  upon  false  suppositions  was  tet  aide, 
now  that,  perhaps,  in  the  dynamical  antinomy  such  a 
supposition  occurs,  as  may  co-exist  with  the  pretcnsioD 
of  reason — and  as  the  judge  suppUes  the  want  of  argu- 
ment that  had  been,  on  both  sides,  misunderstood, 
satisfaction  may  be  afforded  on  both  parts,  which  was 
not  to  be  effected  in  the  contest  of  the  mathematical 
antinomy. 

The  series  of  conditions  are  certainly  so  &r  all 
homogeneous,  that  we  only  see  from  the  extentim 
thereof,  whether  they  are  conformable  to  the  ideas, 
or  whether  these  ideas  are  too  great  for  those  con- 
ditions or  too  small.  But  the  understanding-con- 
ception that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  these  ideas, 
contains  either  only  a  synthesis  of  the  homogeneoiu, 
(which  is  presupposed  in  every  quantity — in  the  com- 
position as  well  as  in  the  division  of  the  same,)  or  yet 
of  the  heterogeneous;  which  may,  at  least,  be  conceded 
in  the  dynamical  synthesis,  as  well  of  the  causal  con- 
junction as  of  that  of  the  necessary  with  the  contingent. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  in  the  mathematical  con- 
nexion of  the  series  of  phenomena,  none  other  tbtn 
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sensiMe  condition  can  occar,  that  is,  such  a  one,  as 
itself  is  a  member  of  the  series ;  whilst  on  the  con- 
trary the  dynamical  series  of  sensible  conditions  admits 
yet  moreover  an  heterogeneous  condition,  which  is 
not  a  part  of  the  series,  but  as  intelligible  merely,  lies 
out  of  the  series,  whereby  satisfaction  is  then  afforded 
to  reason,  and  the  unconditioned  is  set  before  pheno- 
mena, without  thereby  disturbing  the  series  of  the  last 
as  always  conditioned,  and  breaking  it  off,  as  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  understanding. 

Now,  from  this,  that  the  dynamical  ideas  allow  a 
condition  of  phenomena  independent  of  their  series, 
that  is,  such  a  one  as  is  not  itself  phenomenon,  some- 
thing takes  place,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
consequence  of  the  antinomy.  This  antimony  for 
instance  caused,  that  both  dialectical  opposite  asser- 
tions must  be  declared  to  be  false.  On  the  contrary, 
the  absolutely-conditioned  of  the  dynamical  serieses 
which  is  inseparable  from  them  as  phenomena — con- 
nected indeed  with  the  empirically  unconditioned,  but 
also  nonseitsible  condition— satisfies  the  understanding 
on  the  one  hand,  and  reason  on  the  other  ;*  and 
whilst  the  dialectical  arguments  fall  away,  that  sought 
unconditioned  totality  in  mere  phenomena,  in  one  or 
the  other  manner-^on  the  other  hand,  the  proposi- 
tions of  reason  in  the,  by  this  means,  corrected  sense, 
may  be  both  true,  which  can  never  take  place  in  the 
cosmological  ideas  that  concern  mere  mathematical 
unconditioned  unity,  because  in  them  no  condition  of 
the  series  of  phenomena  is  met  with  but  that  which 
is  itself  also  phenomenon,  and  as  such  therewith  con- 
stitutes a  member  of  the  series. 

■  For  the  nndantuding  allows  unongit  piMsmma  no  eoiuliliwi,  which 
Udf  alioald  be  aocoadidoued.  Bat  it  an  inltUigiiU  conditdon  which  hence  did 
not  alio  belong  in  the  >erie>  of  phenamena  u  a  mamber  to  a  coadiCioned  (in  the 
phanoQwneD)  ii  coDixiTable,  without  howerer  thereb;  inteiTuptiiig  in  the  leait 
Ilia  aeriei  o(  Empirical  conditioDB ;  aoch  a  one  might  thus  ba  admitted  ■■  «■■ 
pirittUfy  toKtMdilwntd,  lo  th«t  no  IntarniptiDD  thereby  ocdured  anrwhere  to 
llw  empirical  cDDtinDing  regrenni. 
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SOLUTION    OP   THE    COSUOLOGICAL    IDEAS 

OP    THE   TOTALITY    OP   THE    DEDUTION    OP  THB   ETINTS 

OP  THE    WORLD    PROM    THEIR   CAUSES. 

We  can  only  imagine  two  kinds  of  causality  iif  re- 
spect of  that  which  h^pens,  either  according  to 
nature,  or  &om  liberty.  The  first  is  the  connexion  of 
a  state  with  a  preceding  one  in  the  sensible  wturld, 
whereupon  such  state  succeeds  according  to  a  rate. 
Now  as  the  causality  of  phenomena  rests  upon  con- 
ditions of  time,  and  the  previous  state,  if  it  had 
always  heen,  -would  still  have  produced  no  eflfect, 
which  first  of  all  arises  in  time,  causality  of  the  cause 
of  that  which  happens  or  commences,  has  thus  also 
commenced,  and  again  requires  itself,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  understanding,  a  cause. 

On  the  contrary,  I  understand  hy  liberty,  in  the  cos- 
mological  sense,  the  faculty  of  beginning  of  oneself  a 
state,  the  causality  whereof,  ther^ore,  does  not  stand 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  ag^n  under  another 
cause,  which  determines  it  according  to  time,  liherij 
is  in  this  meaning  a  transcendental  idea,  which,  firstly, 
contains  nothing  borrowed  from  experience,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  which,  secondly,  can  be  given  determined  in  no 
experience,  since  it  is  a  general  law,  even  of  the  possi- 
bility of  all  experience,  that  everything  which  happens 
must  have  a  cause :  consequently  also  the  causality  of 
the  cause,  which  itself  has  happened  or  arisen,  again 
must  have  a  cause :  whereby  tiien  the  whole  field  of 
experience,  however  far  it  may  extend,  is  changed  into 
a  complex  of  mere  nature.  But,  as  in  such  a  way  no 
absolute  totality  of  the  conditions  in  causal  relation- 
ship is  hence  to  be  obtained,  reason  thus  creates  for 
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itself  the  idea  of  a  spontaneity,  that  might  begin  to 
act  from  itself,  without  that  another  cause  nud  be 
premised,  to  determine  this  again  to  action  according 
to  the  law  of  causal  connexion. 

It  is  especially  remarkable,  that  upon  tim  tran- 
acendental  idea  of  liberty,  its  practical  conception  is 
grounded,  and  the  one,  (the  uiea)  constitutes  in  the 
other  {liberty)  the  particular  moment  of  difficulties 
that  have  ever  encompassed  the  question,  as  to  its 
possibility,  laberty,  in  the  practical  sense,  is  the 
independence  of  the  wiU  from  necessity,  through  im- 
pulses of  senaibihty.  For  a  will  is  sensible  so  far  as 
it  is  pathologically  affected,  (by  means  of  impelling 
causes  of  the  sensibiUty;)  it  is  termed  animal  (arbi- 
tritmi  brutum,)  if  it  can  be  pathologically  necessitated. 
The  human  will  is  certainly,  an  arbitrium  sensitivum, 
but  not  brutum,  but  hbenim,  since  sensibility  does 
not  render  its  action  necessary,  but  a  &culty  dwells 
in  man,  for  determining  of  tumself,  independent  of 
compulsion  from  sensible  impulses. 

We  see  easily,  that  if  all  causality  were  mere  nature 
in  the  sensible  world,  each  event  wonld  tben  be  de- 
termined by  means  of  another  in  time,  according  to 
necessary  laws,  and  consequently,  as  the  phenomena 
BO  far  as  they  determine  the  will,  must  render  neces- 
sary every  action  as  their  natiiral  consequence,  the 
doing  away  with  transcendental  liberty  would  in  this 
way  annilulate  at  the  same  time  all  practical  liberty. 
For  this  last  presupposes,  that  although  nothing  has 
happened,  it  still  might  have  happened ;  and  its  cause 
in  the  phenomena,  therefore,  was  not  so  determining, 
that  a  causality  did  not  tie  in  o\ir  will  independent  of 
the  natural  causes  alluded  to,  and  even  against  their 
power  and  influence  for  producing  something,  which  is 
determined  in  the  order  of  time  according  to  empirical 
laws — consequently  for  beginning  a  series  of  events 
whoUy  of  itself. 
There  happens,  therefore,   in  this  case,   what  i^ 
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generally  met  with  in  the  opposition  of  reason,  ven- 
turing itself  out  beyond  the  limits  of  possible  expe- 
rience, that  the  problem  is  not  properly  physiological 
but  transcendental.  Consequently  the  question  as  to 
the  possibihty  of  liberty  attacks  in  fiict  Psychology, 
but  as  it  reposes  upon  dialectical  arguments  of  mere 
pure  reason,  the  solution  altogether  diereof  must  only 
eng^e  transcendental  philosophy.  And,  in  order  to 
place  this,  which  can  never  refiise  a  satifi&ctory 
answer  as  to  the  point,  in  a  state  for  that  purpose,  I 
must  first  endeavour  by  means  of  an  observation,  to 
determine  more  exactly  its  procedure  in  this  questi(HL 
If  phenomena  were  things  in  themselves — conae- 
quentiy  space  and  time  forme  of  the  existence  of 
things  in  themselves — the  conditionfi  would  then  vitk 
the  conditioned  as  members,  always  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  series,  and  hence  likewise  in  the  present 
case,  the  antinomy  would  arise,  which  is  common  to 
all  transcendental  ideas,  that  the  series  unavoidably 
must  result  too  great  or  too  small  for  the  under- 
standing. But  the  dynamical  conceptions  of  reason, 
wherewith  we  occupy  ourselves  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing section,  have  this  in  particular,  that,  as  they  have 
not  to  do  with  an  object,  coiwidered  as  quantity,  but 
only  with  its  existence,  we  may  make  abstraction  of  the 
quantity  of  the  series  of  conditions;  and  the  point  is 
in  respect  of  them,  merely  as  to  the  dynamical  relation- 
ship of  the  condition  to  the  conditioned,  so  that  in  the 
queBtion  as  to  nature  and  Uberty,  we  already  meet  with 
the  difficulty,  whether  liberty  is  possible,  even  gener- 
ally, and  if  it  be  so,  whether  it  can  subsist  together  with 
the  universahty  of  the  natural  law  of  causality;  conse- 
quently, whether  it  is  a  correct  disjunctive  proposi- 
tion, that  each  effect  in  the  world  must  arise  fnHu 
miture  or  from  liberty,  or  whether,  perhaps,  they  may 
not  take  place  at  the  same  time  in  different  relation- 
ship, in  one  and  the  same  event.  The  correctness  of 
such  proposition,  as  to  the  general  dependence  of  all 
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events  in  the  sensible  world,  according  to  immutable 
natural  laws,  stands  finn  already  as  a  principle  of 
tjanscendental  Analytick,  and  suffers  no  exception. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  only,  whether,  notwith- 
standing this,  in  respect  of  the  very  effect  which  is 
determined  according  to  nature,  liberty  can  also  take 
place,  or  whether  this  is  not  excluded  by  that  inviola- 
ble rule.  And  here  the  general  indeed,  but  deceitful 
presupposition  of  the  absolute  reality  of  phenomena 
manifests  immediately  its  disadvantageous  influence  in 
embarrassing  reason.  For  if  phenomena  be  things  in 
themselves,  liberty  is  then  not  to  be  defended.  Natiure 
is  then  the  complete,  and  in  itself  sufficiently  deter- 
mining cause  of  every  event,  and  the  condition  thereof 
is  always  contained  only  in  the  series  of  phenomena, 
which,  together  with  their  effect,  are  necessary  from 
the  law  of  nature.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  phenomena 
are  valid  for  nothing  more  than  they  in  fact  are,  that 
is  to  say,  not  for  things  in  themselves,  but  mere  repre- 
sentations that  cohere  according  to  empirical  lavra, 
they  must,  themselves,  in  this  way  yet  have  grounds 
which  are  not  phenom^ia.  But  such  an  intelligible 
cause  in  respect  of  its  causahty,  is  not  determined 
through  phenomena,  although  it^  effects  appear,  and 
thns  might  be  determined  through  other  pheno- 
mena. It  is,  therefore,  together  with  its  causality, 
out  of  the  series — but,  on  the  contrary,  its  effects  are 
found  in  the  series  of  the  empirical  conditions.  The 
effect,  therefore,  in  respect  of  its  inteUigible  causes, 
may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  free,  and  still  at  the 
same  time  in  respect  of  phenomena,  as  consequence 
therefrom,  according  to  the  necessity  of  nature,  a  dis- 
tinction which,  provided  it  is  propounded  in  general 
and  wholly  abstractedly,  must  appear  extremely  subtle 
and  obscure,  but  which  explains  itself  in  the  applica- 
tion. Here,  have  I  only  wished  to  make  the  observa- 
tion, that  as  the  general  coherence  of  all  phenomena 
in  a  context  of  nature  is  a  continual  law,  this  must 
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overthrow  necessarily  all  liberty,  if  we  would  ad- 
here obstinately  to  the  reality  of  phenomena.  Ccm- 
sequently  also,  those  who  follow  the  common  opinitm 
therein,  never  hare  been  able  to  attain  this,  to  recon- 
cile Nature  and  liberty  with  one  another. 


POSSIBILITT    OF    CAVSALITT 
THBO0OH    LIBERTY 
IN    CONJUNCTION    WITH    THB   QBNBRAL    LAW   OF   THE 

NBCE8SITY   OF   NATUBB. 

I  name  that  mtelligible  in  an  object  of  the  senses, 
which  itself  is  not  phenomenon.  If,  therefore,  that 
which  must  be  looked  at  in  the  sensible  world  as  phe- 
nomenon, have  also  in  itself  a  faculty  which  is  no 
object  of  sensible  intuition,  but  whereby  still  it  maj 
be  the  cause  of  phenomena,  we  may  thus  coDsidor 
the  caxuality  of  this  being  in  two  respects,  as  inteliigi- 
ble  as  to  its  action,  as  of  a  thing  in  itself,  and  as  am- 
aU)le  as  to  the  ejects  thereof,  as  of  a  phenomenon  in 
the  sensible  world.  We  would  then  make  of  the 
faculty  of  such  an  object,  an  empirical  and  at  the 
same  time  also  an  intellectual  conception  of  its 
causality,  which  occur  together  in  one  and  the  same 
effect.  Such  a  double  way  of  thinking  the  faculty 
of  an  object  of  the  senses,  contradicts  none  of  the 
conceptions  that  we  have  to  make  to  ourselves  of 
phenomena,  and  of  a  possible  experience.  For,  as 
to  these,  since  they  are  no  things  in  themselves, 
a  transcendental  object  must  lie  at  their  founda- 
tion, that  determines  them  as  mere  representations, 
nothing  then  prevents  that  we  should  not  attribute 
to  this  transcendental  object,  independent  of  the  pro- 
perty whereby  it  appears,  also  a  eauscdity  which  is  not 
phenomenon,  although  its  effect  still  is  found  in  the 
phenomenon.  But  every  efective  caiise  must  have  a 
character,  that  is,  a  law  of  its  causality,  without  which 
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it  would  not  at  all  be  cause.  And  then  we  should 
have  in  a  subject  of  the  sensible  world,  first,  an  empiri- 
cal character  whereby  its  actions  as  phenomena  would 
stand  absolutely  in  dependence  with  other  phenomena 
according  to  constant  laws  of  nature,  and  could  be 
deduced  therefrom  as  their  conditions,  and,  therefore, 
in  connexion  with  these  formed  members  of  an  only 
series  of  the  order  of  nature.  Secondly,  we  must  be- 
sides accord  to  it  an  intelligible  character,  whereby  it  is 
certainly  the  cause  of  such  actions  as  phenomena,  but 
itself  is  subjected  to  no  conditions  of  sensibility,  and 
is  not  even  phenomenon.  We  might  term  the  first, 
the  character  of  such  a  thing  in  the  phenomenon,  the 
second,  the  character  of  the  thing  itself. 

Now  this  acting  Subject  would,  according  to  its 
intelligible  character,  stand  under  no  conditions  of 
time,  as  time  is  only  the  condition  of  phenomena,  but 
not  of  things  in  themselves.  In  it,  no  action  would 
arise  or  vanish,  consequently  also  would  it  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  law  of  aH  determioation  of  time — of  all 
that  is  changeable :  that  Every  thing  which  happens 
meets  with  its  cause  tn  the  phenomena  (of  the  preceding 
state.)  In  a  word,  the  causality  of  the  same,  so  far  as 
such  is  intellectual,  does  not  stand  at  all  in  the  series 
of  empirical  conditions,  which  render  the  event  in  the 
sensible  world  necessary.  This  inteUigible  character 
could,  in  fact,  never  be  known  immediately,  becauise 
we  can  perceive  nothing  except  so  far  as  it  appears, 
but  it  must  be  thought  nevertheless  conformably  to 
the  empirical  character,  in  the  same  way,  as  we  must 
in  general  lay  in  thought,  a  traiucendental  object  at 
the  foundation  of  phenomena,  although  we  certainly 
know  nothii^  of  it,  as  to  what  it  may  be  in  itself. 

According  to  its  empirical  character  this  subject 
would  therefore  as  phenomenon,  be  subjected  ac- 
cording to  all  laws  of  the  determination,  to  causal 
conjunction,  and  it  would  be  so  lar,  nothing  but  a 
part  of  the  sensible  world,  the  efiects  of  which  in  the 
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Bame  way  as  every  other  phenomeaon,  inevitably 
flowed  from  nature.  As  external  phenomena  influence 
this  subject — as  its  empirical  character,  that  is,  the 
law  of  its  causality,  was  known  by  experience — all  the 
actions  of  it  must  be  explicable  according  to  natoral 
laws,  and  all  requisites  for  a  perfect  and  necessary 
determination  of  them,  must  he  foimd  in  a  posoble 
experience. 

Butj  according  to  the  intelligible  character  of  the 
same  (although  we  certainly  can  have  nothing  thereof 
except,  merely,  the  general  conception  of  it,)  this 
subject  must  still  be  declared  free  from  all  influence  of 
sensibility  and  determination  through  phenomena, 
and  as  nothing  occurs  in  it,  so  far  ai  it  is  noumemm, 
nor  any  change  which  requires  dyaamical  determina- 
tion of  time,  consequently  no  connexion  is  found  with 
phenomena  as  causes,  this  active  being  would  so  far 
thus  be  free  and  independent  of  all  natural  necessity, 
as  this  is  met  with  only  in  the  sensible  world.  We 
should  say  very  properly  of  it,  that  it  b^ins  of  itself 
its  actions  in  the  sensible  world,  without  the  action 
b^inning  in  it  itself ;  and  this  would  be  valid,  with- 
out that  the  effects  in  the  smsible  woiid  need  on 
this  account  to  begin  of  themselves,  since  they  are 
previously  always  determined  therein,  by  means  of 
empirical  conditions  in  the  previous  time,  but  ftill 
only  by  means  of  the  empirical  character,  (which  is 
simply  the  phenomenon  of  the  inteUigible,)  and  only 
are  possible,  as  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  natural 
causes.  Thus  then  liberty  and  nature,  each  in  its 
complete  signification,  are  found  in  the  self-same 
actions  co-existently  and  without  any  contradiction, 
accordingly  as  we  compare  them  with  their  intelli^ble 
or  sensible  cause. 
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EXPLANATION 
OF    THB    COSMOLOOICAL    IDBA    OF    A    LIBERTY 

IN    CONJDNCTION 
WITH    THB    GENERAL    NECESSITY    OF    NATUEE. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  sketch,  first,  the  contour  of 
the  solution  of  our  transcendental  problem,  so  that 
thereby  we  might  better  observe  the  march  of  reason 
in  the  solution  of  it.  Now  we  will  expose  the 
moments  of  its  decision,  as  to  which  the  question 
strictly  is,  and  we  will  take  into  consideration  each, 
particularly. 

The  law  of  nature,  that  every  thing  which  happens 
has  a  cause,  that  the  causality  of  this  cause,  or 
the  action,  since  it  precedes  in  time  and  in  consi- 
deration of  an  effect,  which  inasmuch  as  having 
arisen,  may  itself  not  always  have  been  but  must  have 
happened,  has  also  its  cause  amongst  the  phenomena 
whereby  it  is  determined, — and  that  consequently  all 
events  are  empirically  determined  in  an  order  of 
nature ;  this  law,  by  means  of  which  phenomena  first 
of  all  can  constitute  a  Nature  and  give  objects  of 
experience,  is  a  law  of  the  understanding,  &om  which 
it  IS  permitted  to  deviate  under  no  pretence,  or  there- 
from to  substract  any  phenomenon — as  otherwise  we 
should  place  such  out  of  all  possible  experience,  and 
thereby  separate  them  from  all  objects  of  possible 
experience,  and  make  them  into  a  mere  thing  of 
thought  and  a  chimera  of  the  brain. 

But  although  in  this  case  the  question  is  only 
looked  at  according  to  a  chain  of  causes,  which  does 
not  allow  at  all,  in  the  regressus  to  its  conditions,  of 
any  absolute  totality,  this  difficulty  still  does  not  in 
any  way  restrain  us,  for  it  has  already  been  obviated 
in  the  general  examination  of  the  antinomy  of  reason, 
when  it  proceeds  in  the  series  of  phenomena  to 
the  unconditioned.    If  we  would  yield  to  the  deception 
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of  transcendental  Realism,  there  then  remains  neither 
nature  nor  liberty.  In  this  case  the  question  only  is, 
whether,  if  we  acknowledge  in  the  total  series  of  all 
events,  pure  natural  necessity,  it  is  still  possible  to 
consider  the  same,  which  on  the  one  side  is  mere 
natural  effect,  still  on  the  other,  as  effect  from  liberty, 
or  whether  between  these  two  kinds  of  causality  an 
exact  contradiction  is  met  with. 

Amongst  causes  in  the  phenomenon,  there  can  sorely 
be  nothing  which  could  begin  a  series  absolutely 
and  of  itself.  Every  action,  as  phenomenon,  so  far  as 
it  produces  an  event,  is  itself  event  or  occurrence, 
which  presupposes  another  state,  wherein  the  canse 
is  met  with,  and  thus  every  thing  that  happens,  is 
only  a  continuation  of  the  series ;  and  no  beginnii^ 
which  occurs  of  itself,  is  possible  in  the  same.  Cod- 
sequently,  all  the  actions  of  the  natnral  causes  in  the 
succession  of  time  are  themselves  again  effectE, 
which  presuppose  also  equally  their  causes  in  the 
succession  of  time.  An  original  action,  whereby 
something  happens  that  was  not  previously,  is  aot 
to  be  expected  from  the  causal  connexion  of  phe- 
nomena. 

But  is  it  then  also  necessary,  that,  if  the  efiiects  are 
phenomena,  the  causality  of  their  cause,  which  'fi-f- 
which  cause)  is  itself  also  phenomenon,  must  be  only 
empirical  ?  and  is  it  not  ratiier  possible,  that  althougk 
for  each  effect  in  the  phenomenon ,  a  connexion  with  its 
cause  is  certainly  according  to  the  laws  of  empirical 
causality  required,  still  this  empirical  causality  itself, 
without  interrupting  in  the  least  its  coherence  with 
natural  causes,  mi^t  still  be  an  effect  of  a  non-em- 
pirical but  inteUigible  causality  ?  that  is,  of  an  oripnal 
action  of  a  cause,  in  respect  of  phenomena,  which, 
therefore,  so  far  is  not  phenomenon,  hut  is  accord- 
ing to  tins  feculty  intelligible,  although  as  to  what 
is  besides,  it  most  entirely  be  reckoned  with  the  sen- 
sible world,  as  a  member  of  the  chain  of  nature. 
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We  require  the  principle  of  the  causality  of  pheno- 
mena amongst  one  another,  in  order  to  seek  and  to  be 
able  to  furnish  natural  conditions  for  natural  events, 
that  is,  causes  in  the  phenomenon.  If  this  be  admitted 
and  weakened  by  no  exception,  the  understanding, 
which,  in  its  empirical  nee,  bcbb  nothing  but  nature  in 
all  occurrences,  and  likewise  is  therein  justified,  has  thus 
every  thing  that  it  can  find,  and  physical  explanations 
proceed  without  interruption.  It  does  not  then  do 
the  least  detriment  to  it,  granted  even  moreover  that 
it  should  be  merely  fiction,  when  it  is  admitted  that 
amongst  the  natur^  causes  there  are  also  some  which 
possess  a  faculty  which  is  intelligible  only,  since  the 
determination  thereof  to  action  never  rests  upon  em- 
pirical conditions,  but  upon  mere  principles  of  the 
understanding — yet  still  so,  that  the  ctction  in  the  phe- 
nomenon of  this  cause  is  conformable  to  all  the  laws  of 
empirical  causality.  For  in  this  way  the  acting  sub- 
ject would,  as  causa  pbcenomenon,  be  linked  with 
nature  in  inseparable  dependence  of  all  its  actions, 
and  only  the  phcenomenon  of  this  subject,  (with  all 
causality  thereof  in  the  phenomenon,)  would  contain 
certain  conditions  which,  if  we  wish  to  ascend  from 
the  empirical  object  to  the  transcendental,  must  be 
considered  as  merely  intelligible.  For,  if  we  only 
follow  the  rule  of  nature  in  that  which  may  be  cause 
amongst  phenomena,  we  may  thus  be  unconcerned  as 
to  what  is  thought  in  the  transcendental  subject, 
which  to  us  is  empirically  unknown,  as  a  foundation 
of  these  phenomena  and  their  coherence.  This  intel- 
ligible foundation  does  not  disturb  at  all  the  empirical 
questions,  but  concerns,  perhaps,  merely  thought  in 
the  pure  understanding,  and  although  the  efliects  of 
this  thought  and  this  action  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing are  met  with  in  phenomena,  still  nevertheless, 
these  must  thus  be  quite  explicable  from  their  cause 
in  the  phenomenon,  according  to  natural  laws,  inas- 
much as  we  follow  their  merely  empirical  cbarjicter  as 
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the  ultimate  ^uund  of  explanation,  and  pass  by  the 
intelligible  ebaraeter,  which  is  the  transcendental  cause 
of  the  other,  as  wholly  unknown,  only  except  so  far  aa 
it  is  given  through  the  empirical  one,  as  its  sensible 
sign.  Let  us  apply  this  to  experience.  Man  is  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  sensible  world,  and  so  fa, 
likewise,  one  of  the  natural  causes,  the  causality  of 
which  must  be  subjected  to  empirical  laws.  As  Buch 
he  must,  therefore,  possess  an  empirical  character,  aa 
well  as  all  other  things  of  nature.  We  remark  the 
same  by  means  of  forces  and  faculties  which  he  mani- 
fests in  his  operations.  In  unanimated,  or  merely 
brute-like  animated  nature,  we  find  no  ground  for 
thinking  any  faculty  in  ourselves,  otherwise  than 
merely  conditioned.  But  the  man  who  else  knows 
the  whole  of  nature  simply  only  by  means  of  the 
senses,  cognizes  himself  also  through  musre  appercep- 
tion, and,  in  fact  in  actions  and  internal  re{H«senU- 
tions,  which  he  cannot  at  all  refer  to  the  impression  of 
the  senses,  and  is  himself  assuredly,  on  the  one 
hand  phenomenon,  but  on  the  other,  namely,  in  re- 
spect of  certain  fiiculties,  a  mere  intelligible  object, 
because  the  action  of  such  cannot  be  referred  at  all 
to  the  receptivity  of  the  sensibility.  We  term  these 
faculties  understanding  and  reason ;  the  latter  espe- 
cially is  distinguished  quite  peculiarly  and  in  a  pie- 
eminent  manner  from  aU  empirical  conditioned  forces, 
iniismuch  as  it  considers  its  objects  merely  acccHdiog  to 
ideas,  and  determines  the  understanding  according, 
which  then  makes  an  empirical  use  of  its  (In  fact,  even 
pure)  conceptions. 

Now  that  this  reason  has  causality,  at  least  that  we 
represent  to  ourselves  such  a  one  therein,  is  clear 
from  the  Imperatives  which  we  assign  as  rules  to  the 
forces  exercised  in  all  that  is  practical.  The  word 
ought  expresses  a  kind  of  necessity  and  connexioo 
with  grounds  that  does  not  dse  occur  in  the  whole 
at  nature.    The  understanding  can  only  cogniiewio 
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this  nature  what  is,  or  has  been,  or  will  be.  It  is 
impossible  that  something  therein  ought  to  be,  different 
£romthat  which  it  indeed  is,  in  all  these  relationships 
of  time — -nay,  the  ought,  if  we  have  merely  the  course 
of  nature  in  view,  has  no  meaning  at  all.  We  cannot 
at  all  enquire,  what  ought  to  happen  in  nature,  just  as 
httle  as,  what  properties  the  circle  should  have — but 
what  does  happen  therein,  {in  nature,)  and  what  pro- 
perties the  latter  (the  circle)  has. 

Now  this  ought  expresses  a  possible  action,  whereof 
the  ground  is  nothing  but  a  mere  conception,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ground  of  a  mere  action  of 
nature  must  always  be  a  phenomenon.  The  action 
then  must  certainly  be  possible  under  natural  con- 
ditions, if  the  ought  is  directed  to  it,  but  these 
natural  conditions  do  not  concern  the  determina- 
tion of  the  will  itself,  but  only  the  e&ct  and  the 
consequence  of  it  in  the  phenomenon.  There  may 
ever  so  many  natural  grounds  which  compel  me  to 
wUl,  ever  so  many  sensible  encouragements,  yet  can- 
not they  produce  the  ought,  but  only  a  wUl,  still  far 
from  necessary,  hut  at  all  times  conditioned — to 
■which,  on  the  contrary,  the  ought  which  reason  pro- 
claims, sets  up  in  opposition,  moderation  and  a  term, 
nay,  in  fact,  interdiction  and  authority.  If  there  be 
an  object  of  mere  sensibiUty,  (the  agreeable,)  or  even 
of  pure  reason,  (the  good,)  reason  does  not  give  place 
to  that  ground  which  is  empirically  given,  and  does 
not  follow  the  order  of  things,  so  far  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  phenomenon,  but  makes  to  itself, 
with  complete  spontaneousness,  a  particular  order 
according  to  ideas,  in  which  it  adapts  the  empirical 
conditions,  and  agreeably  to  these  it  thus,  in  fact, 
declares  actions  as  necessary  which  have  not  yet  hap- 
pened, and  perhaps  will  not  happen,  but  yet  premises 
ae  to  all,  that  reason  may  have  causality  in  reference 
to  them,  for  without  that,  it  would  not  expect  from 
its  ideas,  tSeds  in  experience. 
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Now  let  U8  stand  still  at  this  point,  and  at  least 
admit  it  as  possible,  that  reason  has  really  causality 
in  respect  of  phenomena  —  thus,  however  much  it 
may  he  reason,  it  must  still  show  of  itself  an  empiri- 
-cal  character,  because  every  cause  presupposes  a  rule 
whereupon  certain  phenomena  follow  as  effects,  and 
every  rule  requires  a  uniformity  of  effects  which 
founds  the  conception  of  the  cause,  (as  of  a  faculty,) 
which  conception  we  can  term,  so  far  as  it  must  be 
manifest  from  mere  phenomena,  its  empirical  cha- 
racter, which  is  constant,  since  the  effects  according 
to  the  difference  of  the  accompanying,  and  in  part 
limiting  conditions,  appear  in  changeable  forms. 

Even  man  then  has  thus  an  empirical  character 
of  his  arbitrament,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  cer- 
tain causality  of  his  reason,  so  far  as  this  evidences 
in  its  effects  a  rule,  whereupon  we  may  admit  the 
grounds  of  reason  and  the  actions  thereof  according 
to  their  kind  and  their  degrees,  and  judge  the  sub- 
jective principles  of  our  will.  Since  this  empirical 
character  itself  must  be  derived  from  the  phenomena 
as  effect,  and  from  the  rule  thereof  which  experience 
affords,  all  actions  of  man  are  thus  determined  in  the 
phenomenon  from  his  empirical  character,  and  other 
co-operating  causes  according  to  the  order  of  nature, 
and  if  we  could  investigate  all  phenomena  of  his  will 
to  the  foundation,  there  would  be  no  single  human 
action  that  we  could  not  predict  with  certainty,  and 
cognize  as  necessary  from  its  previous  conditions. 
In  respect  of  this  empirical  character  there  is  therefore 
no  Uberty,  and  yet  according  to  such  alone  can  we 
consider  man  if  we  only  observe,  and  as  it  happens  in 
anthropology,  we  will  investigate  physiologically  the 
impelling  causes  of  his  actions. 

But  if  we  consider  these  self-same  actions  in  re- 
ference to  reason,  and  not  in  fact  that  which  is 
speciilative,  in  order  to  explain  such,  in  respect  to 
tneir  origin,  but  entirely  only,  solar  as  reason  is  the 
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cause  of  itself  producing  tbem  —  in  a  word,  if  we 
compare  them  with  this  reason  inapractical  view,  we, 
in  this  way,  find  quite  another  rale  and  order,  than 
what  is  the  order  of  nature.  For  then,  perhaps,  ought 
all  that  not  to  have  happened,  which,  notwithstanding, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature  has  happened,  and 
must  happen  infalUbly,  according  to  its  empirical 
grounds.  But  sometimes  we  find,  or  at  least  we 
believe  we  find,  that  the  ideas  of  reason  have  really 
shown  causality  in  respect  of  the  actions  of  man,  as 
phenomena ;  and  that  these  have  happened  for  this 
reason,  not  because  they  were  determined  through 
empirical  causes — no,  not  at  all,  but  because  they  are 
determined  through  grounds  of  reason. 

Granted  now  that  we  could  say ,  reason  has  causality 
in  respect  of  the  phenomenon — the  action  thereof 
might  then  well  be  termed  free,  as  in  the  empirical 
character  of  it  (the  sensible  mode)  it  is  exactly  deter- 
mined and  necessary.  This  character  is  again  deter- 
mined in  the  intelligible  one  (the  mode  of  thought). 
But  the  last  we  do  not  know,  but  designate  it  by 
means  of  phenomena,  which  properly  give  the  sensi- 
ble mode  only  (the  empiricfd  character)  to  be  cog- 
nized.* Now  the  action,  so  far  as  it  is  attributed  to 
the  mode  of  thought  as  its  cause,  still  does  not  at  all 
result  therefrom  according  to  empirical  laws,  that  is, 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  conditions  of  pure  reason  pre- 
cede, but  only  so,  that  the  effects  thereof  do,  in  the 
phenomenon  of  the  internal  sense.  Pure  reason,  as 
a  mere  intelU^ble  faculty  is  not  subjected  to  the  form 
of  time,  and  consequently  also  to  the  conditions  of 
the  succession  of  time.  The  causahty  of  reason 
does   not    originate  in    the  intelHgible   character,    or 

■  The  puticulsT  moraJily  of  ictioDS  (merit  uid  bUme)  therefore  remuoi 
whoUf  conceded  from  at,  eren  tb&t  of  oar  own  eondact.  Our  impaUtiong  can 
obI;  be  referred  to  the  eni|>irie<l  chancier.  Bnt  how  ntoch  pure  effect  thenot 
i«  to  be  attribuCtd  to  liber^.  how  much  to  mere  nature,  and  to  the  innocent 
defect  of  temperament  or  the  fortnnale  property  of  it  (merito  fortana!_J  no 
one  can  inmitigate  thortmghlj,  nor  thence  alio  decide  with  perfcct  joitice. 
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does  not  for  instance  be^n  at  a  certain  time,  in  wder 
to  produce  an  effect.  For  otherwise  would  it  be 
itself  subjected  to  the  law  of  nature  of  pheDomeoa, 
so  far  as  this  determines  the  series  of  causes  accord- 
ing to  time,  and  causality  would  then  be  nature  and 
not  liberty.  Consequently  we  might  say — if  reason 
can  have  causality  in  respect  of  phenomena,  it  ia 
thus  a  faculty,  by  means  of  which  the  sensible  con- 
dition of  an  empirical  series  of  causes  firet  beg^. 
For  the  condition  which  lies  in  reason  is  not  sensible, 
and  therefore  begins  not  of  itself.  Hence  then  that 
takes  place  which  we  missed  in  all  empirical  serieses; 
that  the  condition  of  a  successive  series  of  events 
itself  could  he  empirically  unconditioned.  For  the 
condition  is  here  out  of  the  series  of  phenomena 
(in  the  intelligible),  and  consequently  subject  to  no 
sensible  condition,  and  to  no  determination  of  time, 
by  means  of  preceding  causes. 

This  self-same  cause,  however,  still  belongs  also  in 
another  respect  to  the  series  of  phenomena.  Man  is 
himself  phenomenon.  His  will  has  an  empirical 
character,  which  is  the  (empirical)  cause  of  all  his 
actions.  There  is  not  any  of  the  conditions  wbicli 
determine  man  according  to  this  character,  which  was 
not  contained  in  the  series  of  natural  effects  aod 
obeyed  the  law  of  the  same,  according  to  which  law, 
no  empirical  unconditioned  causaUty  is  at  al!  met  with 
of  that  which  occurs  in  time.  Consequently,  no  given 
action  (since  it  only  can  be  perceived  as  phenomenon) 
can  absolutely  begin  of  itself.  But  we  cannot  say  of 
reason,  that  before  that  state  wherein  it  determines 
the  will,  another  precedes  wherein  this  state  itself  is 
determined.  For,  as  reason  itself  is  no  phenomenon, 
and  is  not  subjected  to  any  conditions  of  seosibUity, 
no  succession  of  time  thus  takes  place  therein,  even 
in  respect  of  its  causality,  and  the  dynamical  lav  of 
nature,  therefore,  which  determines  the  succession 
according  to  rules,  cannot  be  applied  to  it. 
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Reason  is,  consequently,  the  permanent  condition  of 
all  arbitrary  actions  under  which  man  appears.  Each 
of  these  is  previously  determined  in  the  empirical 
character  of  man,  even  before  it  happens.  In  respect 
of  the  intelligible  character  of  which  the  other  is 
only  the  sensible  schema ;  no  before  nor  after  is  valid, 
and  every  action,  irrespective  of  the  relationship 
of  time  wherein  it  stands  with  other  phenomena,  is 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  intelligible  character  of 
pure  reason,  which  therefore  acts  freely,  without 
being  dynamically  determined  in  the  chain  of  natural 
causes,  by  means  of  external  or  internal,  yet  accord- 
ing to  time,  preceding  grounds,  and  this  its  liberty 
we  caimot  only  look  at  negatively  as  independence 
from  empirical  conditions,  (for  thereby  the  faculty  of 
reason  would  cease  being  a  cause  of  phenomena),  but 
also  indicate  positively,  by  means  of  a  faculty  of  be- 
ginning of  itself  a  series  of  events,  in  such  a  way, 
that  in  it  itself  nothing  begins — but  as  unconditioned 
condition  of  every  arbitrary  action,  it  docs  not  allow 
above  it,  according  to  time,  any  previous  conditions, 
notwithstanding  that  its  effect  still  begins  in  the  series 
of  phenomena,  but  therein  can  never  constitute  an 
absolutely  first  beginning. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  regulative  principle  of 
reason,  by  means  of  an  example  from  the  empirical 
use  of  the  same,  not  in  order  to  confirm  it  (for  such 
proofe  are  unsuitable  for  transcendental  assertions), 
let  us  thus  take  an  arbitrary  action— for  example,  a 
wicked  lie,  by  means  of  which  a  man  has  effected  a 
certain  confiision  in  society,  and  which  we  first  inves- 
tigate according  to  its  determining  causes,  as  to  how  it 
has  arisen,  and  judge  thereon,  how  it  together  with  its 
consequences,  can  be  imputed  to  him.  With  the  first 
view,  we  go  through  his  empirical  character  up  to  the 
sources  of  the  same,  which  we  seek  for  in  bad  educa- 
tion, evil  company,  partly  also  in  the  malignancy  of 
a  natural  disposition  insensible  to  shame — partly  we 
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throw  it  upoo  levity  and  inconsiderateness — ^in  this 
also,  we  do  not  leave  out  of  consideration  the  in- 
ducing causes  of  opportunity.  In  the  whole  of  this 
we  act,  then,  as  generally  in  the  investigation  of  the 
series  of  determining  causes  for  a  given  natural  effect 
Now,  although  we  believe  the  action  to  be  determined 
thereby,  nevertheless  we  still  blame  the  agent,  and 
not  in  fact  on  account  of  his  unfortunate  natural 
disposition — not  on  account  of  circumstances  operat- 
ing upon  him — nay,  not  even  indeed  on  account  rf 
his  previously  bad  course  of  life,  for  we  presuppose 
that  one  could  wholly  set  aside  the  way  this  was 
constituted,  and  the  elapsed  series  of  conditions  as 
not  happened — and  regard  this  act  as  wholly  uncon- 
ditioned in  respect  of  the  previous  state — as  if  the 
agent  commenced  thereby  a  series  of  consequences 
wholly  of  himself.  This  reproach  grounds  itself  upoa 
a  law  of  reason,  whereby  we  look  upon  this  reason 
as  a  cause,  which  could  and  should  have  detennined 
otherwise  the  conduct  of  the  man,  irrespective  of  all 
the  stated  empirical  conditions.  And  in  fact,  we  do 
not  look  at  the  causality  of  reason,  perhaps,  merely 
as  a  concurrence,  but  in  itself  as  perfect,  although 
the  sensible  motives  were  not  at  all  in  favour,  but 
certainly  quite  opposed — the  action  is  attributed  to  his 
intelligible  character — he  is  then  at  the  instant  when 
he  Ues,  wholly  to  blame — consequently  reason,  in  spite 
of  all  the  empirical  conditions  of  the  fact,  is  wholly 
free,  and  this  act  is  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
neglect  of  reason. 

We  see  readily  in  this  imputed  judgment,  that  we 
thereby  think  reason  is  not  at  all  affected  by  means  of 
the  sensibility  in  question,  that  it  does  not  change  (al- 
though its  phenomena,  that  is  to  say,  the  way  in  which 
it  manifests  itself  in  its  effects,  change),  that  in  it,  no 
state  precedes,  which  determines  the  following — conse- 
quently, that  it  does  not  belong  at  all  to  the  series  of 
sensible  conditions,  which  render  phenomena  neces- 
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sary  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  It,  reason, 
is  present  and  the  same,  in  all  the  actions  of  man 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  time,  but  it  is  not  itself 
in  time,  and  peradventure  falls  into  a  new  state, 
wherein  it  was  not  previously — it  is  determining  in 
respect  of  this,  but  not  determinable.  Consequently, 
we  cannot  say  why  has  not  reason  otherwise  deter- 
mined itself?  but  only  why  has  it  not  otherwise  de- 
termined phenomena  by  means  of  its  causality  ? 
But  no  answer  is  here  possible.  For  another  intel- 
Ugible  would  have  given  another  empirical  charac- 
ter, and  if  we  say,  that  in  spite  of  his  whole  course  of 
life  hitherto  led,  the  liar  might  still  have  avoided  the 
lie,  this  only  signifies  this,  that  it  rthe  liej  stands  im- 
mediately under  the  power  of  reason ;  and  reason  in 
its  causality  is  subjected  to  no  conditions  of  pheno- 
menon and  course  of  time — and  the  difference  of 
time  might,  indeed,  make  a  main  difference  in  phe- 
nomena respectively  one  with  •  another,  but  as  these 
are  no  things— <!onaequent]y  also  are  not  causes  in 
themselves — ^no  difference  of  the  action  in  reference  to 
reason. 

We  can,  therefore,  in  the  judging  of  free  actions  in 
respect  of  their  causahty,  reach  only  to  the  inteUigible 
cause,  but  not  beyond  this — we  can  know  that  it  is 
free,  that  is,  determined  independently  of  the  sensi- 
biUty,  and  in  such  a  manner,  may  be  the  sensibly  un- 
conditioned condition  of  phenomena.  But  why  the 
intelligible  character  gives  these  phenomena  and  this 
empirical  character  under  existing  circumstances — to 
answer  this,  surpasses  as  far  every  faculty  of  our  rea- 
son, nay,  all  right  to  ask  even  as  to  the  same,  as  if  we 
enquired,  wherefore  the  transcendental  object  of  our 
external  sensible  intuition  precisely  affords  intuition 
only  in  apace,  and  not  any  other.  But  the  problem 
which  we  had  to  solve  does  not  at  all  compel  us  to 
this,  for  it  was  only  this — whether  hberty  opposes 
natural  necessity  in  one  and  the  same  action ;  and 
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this  we  have  sufficiently  answered  when  we  showed, 
that  as  in  respect  to  the  former  {libtrty) ,  a  relation  to 
quite  another  kind  of  conditions  ia  possible  than  in 
respect  of  the  other  ^na/ura/  necessityj,  the  law  of  the 
last  does  not  affect  the  first — consequently  both  may 
take  place  independent  of  and  undisturbed  by  one 
another. 


"We  must  remark  particularly,  that  we  have  not 
intended  by  this  to  prove  the  reaUty  of  liberty,  as  of 
one  of  the  faculties  which  contain  the  causes  of  the 
phenomena  of  our  sensible  world.  For,  besides  that 
this  would  not  have  been  any  transeendental  considoa- 
tiou,  which  has  merely  to  do  with  conceptions,  it  could 
not  thus  moreover  succeed,  as  we  never  can  conclode 
from  experience  as  to  something,  which  must  not  at 
all  be  thought  according  to  the  laws  of  experience. 
And  besides,  we  have  not  at  all  even  wished  to 
show  the  possibility  of  liberty,  for  this  likewise  would 
not  have  succeeded,  since  we  cannot  cognize  in  general 
the  possibility  of  any  real  ground  and  of  any  causality, 
from  mere  conceptions  a  priori.  Liberty  is  here  treated 
only  as  a  transcendental  idea,  whereby  reason  tlunks 
of  beginning  absolutely  the  series  of  conditions  in  the 
phenomenon  by  means  of  the  sensibly-unconditioned, 
hut  thereby  involves  itself  in  an  antinomy  with  its 
own  laws,  which  it  prescribes  to  the  empirical  use  rf 
the  understanding.  Now,  that  this  antinomy  rests 
upon  a  mere  appearance,  and  that  at  least  nature  does 
not  contradict  causality  from  liberty;  this  iras  the 
only  thing  which  we  could  effect,  and  was  the  maXta 
which  solely  and  alone  concerned  us. 
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4. 
SOLUTION    OP    THE    COSMOLOOICAL    IDEA 


TOTALITY    OF   THE    DEPENDENCE     OP    PHENOMENA    AC- 
CORDING TO   THEIB    EXISTENCE  IN    QBNBBAL. 

In  the  preceding  number  we  considered  the  changes 
of  the  sensible  world  in  their  dynamic  series,  as  each 
one  is  subjected  to  another,  as  its  cause.  And  this 
series  of  states  only  serves  us  as  a  guide,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  existence,  which  may  be  the  highest 
condition  of  all  that  is  changeable,  namely,  the  ne- 
cessary being.  The  question  in  this  case  is  not  with 
respect  to  the  unconditioned  causality,  but  with  the 
unconditioned  existence  of  the  substance  itself.  Con- 
sequently the  series  which  we  have  before  us,  ia 
properly  only  that  of  conceptions,  and  not  of  intui- 
tions, so  far  as  the  one  is  the  condition  of  the  other. 

But  we  easily  see,  that  as  every  thing  is  changeable 
in  the  complex  of  phenomena,  consequently  is  con- 
ditioned in  existence,  there  can  be  no  where  in  the 
series  of  dependent  existence  any  unconditioned  mem- 
ber, whose  existence  would  be  absolutely  necewary, 
and  that  consequently,  if  phenomena  were  things  in 
themselves,  precisely  from  this  that  their  condition 
with  the  conditioned  always  belonged  to  one  and  the 
same  series  of  intuitions,  a  necessary  being,  as  condi- 
tion of  the  existence  of  phenomena  of  the  sensible 
world,  never  could  take  place. 

But  the  dynamic  regressus  has  this  peculiar  to 
itself  and  distinct  from  the  mathematical — that  as  this 
last  has  only  to  do  with  the  composition  of  parts  for 
a  whole,  or  with  the  decomposition  of  a  whole  into 
its  parts,  the  conditions  of  thu  series  must  be  re- 
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garded  always  as  parts  thereof — tberefore  as  homo- 
geneous, and  consequently  as  phenomena — instead  of 
which  in  the  first  regressus,  as  the  matter  is  not  as  to 
the  possibility  of  an  unconditioned  whole  from  given 
parts,  or  of  an  unconditioned  part  for  a  given  wbirfe, 
but  only  as  to  the  deduction  of  a  state  from  its 
cause,  or  of  the  accidental  existence  of  the  substance 
itself  from  the  necessary  one — the  conditioQ  need 
not  even  necessarily  constitute  an  empirical  series 
with  the  conditioned. 

There  therefore  remains  to  us,  in  the  appareat 
antinomy  that  Ues  before  us,  still  a  way  open,  in- 
asmucbas,  namely,  the  whole  of  the  twocontiadictory 
propositions  may  be  coexistently  true  in  difierent 
relationship— in  such  a  way,  tbatall  the  things  of  the 
sensible  world  may  be  absolutely  contingent,  conse- 
quently  also,  always  only  have  empirically-conditioned 
existence,  although  still  from  the  whole  series,  a  non- 
empirical  condition  likewise,  that  is,  an  unconditioned 
necessary  being  takes  place.  For  this  being,  as  intelli- 
gible condition ,  would  not  at  all  belong  to  the  series  as  a 
member  of  the  same  (not  even  as  the  highest  member), 
and  also  not  make  any  member  of  the  series  empi- 
rically unconditioned,  hut  would  leave  the  whole 
sensible  world  in  its  empirically-conditioned  existence 
proceeding  through  all  the  members.  Hence,  this 
manner  of  laying  at  the  foundation  of  phenomena  an 
unconditioned  existence,  would  therein  differ  from  the 
empirically-unconditioned  causaUty  (from  liberty)  in 
the  preceding  article,  inasmuch  as  with  Uberty,  the 
thing  itself  as  cause  (substantia  phenomenon)  still 
belonged  to  the  series  of  conditions,  and  only  its 
caxisality  would  he  thought  as  intelligible — ^but  here, 
the  necessary  being  must  be  thought  wholly  out  of  the 
series  of  the  sensible  world  (as  ens  extramundanunO 
and  merely  intelligible — ^whereby  alone  it  can  be 
avoided,  that  it  is  not  even  subjected  to  the  law  <tf 
contingency  and  dependence  of  all  phenomena. 
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The  regulative  principle  of  reason,  therefore,  in  re- 
spect of  this  our  problem  is — that  every  thing  in  the 
sensible  world  has  empirically  conditioned  existence, 
and  that  there  is  no  where  in  it,  in  respect  of  any 
property,  an  unconditioned  necessity — that  there  is 
no  member  of  the  series  of  conditions,  of  which  we 
must  not  always  expect,  and  seek  as  far  as  possible, 
the  empirical  condition  in  a  possible  experience — and 
that  nothing  justifies  us  in  deriving  any  existence  of  a 
condition  out  of  the  empirical  series,  or  yet  holding  it 
in  the  series  itself,  as  itself  absolutely  independent  and 
self-subsisting — but  nevertheless  thereby  not  at  all 
denying,  that  the  whole  series  may  not  be  founded  in  an 
intelligible  being  (which  on  this  account  is  free  from 
all  empirical  condition,  and  rather  contains  the  ground 
of  the  possibility  of  all  these  phenomena) . 

But  in  this,  it  is  not  all  the  intention  to  prove  the 
unconditioned  necessary  existence  of  a  being,  or  only 
even  thereupon  to  found  the  possibility  of  a  mere 
intelligible  condition  of  the  exbtence  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  sensible  world,  but  only  just  in  the  same 
way  as  we  limit  reason,  that  it  may  not  quit  the 
thread  of  empirical  conditions  and  run  itself  into 
transcendent  grounds  of  explanation,  and  incapable  of 
exposition  in  concreto,  we  therefore  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  therein  limit  the  law  of  the  mere  empirical  use 
of  the  understanding,  so  that  it  does  not  decide  as  to 
the  possibility  of  things  in  general,  and  declare  the 
Intelligible — although  it  is  not  to  be  used  by  us  for  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena — not,  on  that  account 
to  be  impossible.  It  is  consequently  only  thereby 
shown,  that  the  universal  contingency  of  all  natural 
things,  and  of  all  their  (empirical)  conditions,  may 
very  weU  subsist,  together  with  the  arbitrary  supposi- 
tion of  a  necessary  yet  indeed  mere  intelligible  con- 
dition— consequently  no  true  contradiction  is  to  be 
found  between  these  positions — consequently  they 
hoth  may  be  tnte.    Though  an  absolutely  necessary 
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understanding-being  in  itself  be  ever  imposEdblr, 
such  nevertheless  can  by  no  means  be  thus  concltided 
from  the  general  contingence  and  dependence  of  all 
that  belongs  to  the  sensible  world,  nor  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  stopping  at  no  single  member  of  the  same 
world,  so  far  as  it  is  contingent,  and  of  appealii^  to  a 
cause  external  to  the  world.  Heason  takes  its  course 
in  the  empirical  use,  and  its  particular  course  in  the 
transcendental  one. 

The  sensible  world  contains  nothit^  but  phenomeot, 
but  these  are  mere  representations,  which  always 
again  are  senably  conditioned,  and  as  we  in  tlus 
case  have  never  things  in  themselves  for  our  objects, 
so  is  it  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  are  never 
justified  in  making  a  spring  from  one  member  of  the 
empirical  series,  whatever  it  may  be,  out  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  sensible  world,  like  as  if  there  were 
things  in  themselves  which  existed  out  of  their  trao- 
scendental  motive,  and  which  we  could  quit  in  order 
to  seek  the  cause  of  their  existence  out  of  them— 
which  certainly  finally  must  happen  with  respect  to 
contingent  things,  but  not  to  mere  representattoru  d 
things,  the  contingency  of  which  even  is  only  pheno- 
menon, and  can  lead  to  no  other  regressus  than  that 
which  determines  the  phenomena,  that  is,  which  is 
empirical.  But  to  think  an  intelligible  ground  of 
phenomena — that  is  of  the  sensible  world,  and  the 
same  freed  from  the  contingency  of  the  latter,  is 
neither  opposed  to  the  iinlimited  empirical  regressus 
in  the  series  of  phenomena,  nor  to  their  absdute 
contingency.  But  this  also  is  the  only  thing  which 
we  had  to  perform,  for  the  doing  away  with  the 
apparent  antinomy,  and  which  only  can  be  e&cted  in 
such  way.  For,  if  condition  every  time  for  each 
conditioned  (in  respect  of  existence)  is  sensible,  and 
precisely  on  that  account  belongs  to  the  series,  it  is 
thus  itself  again  conditioned  (as  the  antithesis  (^  the 
fourth  antinomy  shows).     There  must  remain,  there- 
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fore,  either  a  conflict  with  reason,  which  raqtiires  the 
unconditioned,  or  such  must  be  placed  out  of  the 
series,  in  the  intelligible,  whose  necessity  neither 
requires  nor  permits  empirical  condition — and  con- 
sequently in  respect  of  phenomena  is  unconditionally 
necessary. 

The  empirical  use  of  reason  (in  respect  of  the 
conditions  of  existence  in  the  sensible  world)  is  not 
affected  through  the  admission  of  a  mere  intelligible 
being,  but  proceeds,  according  to  the  principle  of 
absolute  contingency,  from  empirical  conditions  to 
higher  ones,  which  always  are  equally  empirical.  But 
this  regulative  principle  excludes  also,  just  as  little, 
the  admission  of  an  intelligible  cause  that  is  not  in 
the  series,  provided  the  question  is,  as  to  the  pure 
use  of  reason  (in  respect  of  ends).  For  then  such 
cause  signifies  only,  the  to  us  merely  transcendental 
and  unknown  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  sen- 
sible series  in  general — whose  existence,  indepen- 
dent of  all  the  conditions  of  the  last  [the  senn~ 
ble  aeries)  and  in  respect  thereof  unconditionally 
necessary,  is  not  at  all  opposed  to  the  unlimited 
contingency  of  the  first  {the  objects  of  experience), 
and  for  this  reason  also,  to  the  never  ended  regressus 
in  the  series  of  empirical  conditions. 

CONCLUDING    OBSERVATION    TO    THE    WHOLE 
ANTINOMY    OF    PURE    REASON. 

So  long  as  we  have  for  object  with  our  concep- 
tions of  reason,  merely  the  totaUty  of  the  conditions 
in  the  sensible  world,  and  what  can  happen  in 
respect  thereof  to  the  advantage  of  reason,  our 
ideas  in  this  way  are  certainly  transcendental,  but  yet 
eogmohgical.  But  so  soon  as  we  lay  dovra  the  un- 
conditioned (respecting  which  the  question  in  ^t 
particularly  is)  in  that  which  is  entirely  out  of  the 
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sensible  world,  consequently  of  all  possible  experi- 
ence, the  ideas  then  become  transcendent ;  they  do 
not  serve  merely  for  the  completion  of  the  empirical 
use  of  reason  (which  always  remains  an  idea  never 
completed,  but  still  to  be  followed  up),  but  they 
separate  themselves  wholly  therefrom,  and  make  to 
themselves  objects,  the  matter  of  which  is  not  taken 
from  experience,  and  whose  objective  reality  also 
does  not  rest  upon  the  completion  of  the  empirical 
series,  but  upon  pure  conceptions  a  priori.  The  like 
transcendental  ideas  have  a  mere  intelligible  object, 
which  it  is  certainly  permitted  to  admit  as  a  tran- 
scendental object,  as  to  which  besides  we  know 
nothing,  yet  why  to  think  it  as  a  thing  determinable 
by  means  of  its  distinguishing  and  internal  predicates, 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  have  neither  grounds  of  pos- 
sibility (being  independent  of  all  conceptions  of 
experience)  nor  the  least  justification  for  admitting 
such  an  object,  and  which  consequently  is  a  mere 
thing  of  thought.  Nevertheless  amongst  all  cosmo- 
logical  ideas,  that  which  thus  gave  occasion  to  the 
fourth  antinomy,  urges  us  to  hazard  this  step.  For 
the  existence  not  at  sdl  grounded  in  itself,  but  always 
conditioned  of  phenomena,  requires  us  to  seek  after 
something  distinct  from  all  phenomena,  consequently 
an  inteUigible  object,  in  which  this  contingency 
ceases.  But  since,  if  we  once  have  taken  the  per-  ' 
mission  of  admitting  out  of  the  field  of  the  whole 
sensibility,  an  of  itself  existing  reality — of  looking  at 
phenomena  only  as  contingent  modes  of  representa- 
tion of  inteUigible  objects — of  such  beings  as  them- 
selves are  intelligences  ;  nothing  then  more  remains  for 
us,  but  the  analogy  according  to  which  we  make  use 
of  the  conceptions  of  experience  in  order  to  make 
to  ourselves,  in  respect  of  intelligible  things  as  to 
which  in  themselves  we  have  not  the  least  knowledge, 
still  some  conception.  As  we  can  only  know  the 
contingent  through  experience — but  the  question  here 
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is,  as  to  the  things  which  are  not  at  all  to  he  ohjects 
of  experience — we  must  thus  deduce  the  knowledge  of 
them,  from  that  which  is  necessary  in  itself ;  from 
pm'e  conceptions  of  things  in  general.  Hence  the 
first  step  that  we  make  out  of  the  sensihle  world, 
compels  us  to  begin  our  new  acquirements  from  the 
iDvestigation  of  the  absolutely  necessary  being,  and 
to  derive  from  the  conceptions  of  this,  the  concep- 
tions of  all  things  so  far  as  they  are  merely  intel- 
ligible ;  and  this  attempt  we  will  make  in  the 
following  chapter. 
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THntD    DIVISION, 
or  THB  aacoND  book  of 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DULECTICK. 

THE  roEAL  OF  PURE  REASON. 

FIRST   SECTION. 
OF   THE    IDEAL    IN    GENEBAL. 

We  have  before  seen,  that  by  means  of  pnre 
under standinff-concepHons,  -without  all  conditions  of 
Bensibility,  no  objects  at  all  can  be  represented,  since 
the  conditions  of  their  objective  reality  are  wanting, 
and  nothing  but  the  mere  form  of  thought  is  met  wim 
in  them.  Nevertheless,  they  can  be  represented  in 
concrete,  if  we  apply  them  to  phenomena;  for  they 
have  in  them  properly  the  matter  for  a  conception  of 
experience,  which  is  nothing  but  an  understanding- 
conception  in  concreto.  But  ideas  are  stiU  furthor 
removed  from  objective  reality  than  caAegories ;  for 
DO  phenomenon  can  be  found,  wherein  they  might  be 
represented  in  concreto.  They  contain  a  certain  com- 
pleteness, to  which  no  possible  empirical  cognition  at- 
tains, and  reason,  thereby,  has  only  a  systematic  unity 
in  mind,  to  which  it  seeks  to  approach  the  empirical 
possible  unity,  without  ever  fully  reaching  it. 

But  still  farther  than  the  ideas,  that  which  I  term 
the  Ideal,  appears  to  be  removed  from  the  objective 
reality,  and  under  which  ideal  I  understand  the  idea, 
not  merely  in  concreto  but  in  individuo,  that-  is,  as  a 
single  thing  alone  determinable  or  in  fact  determined 
through  the  idea. 

Humanity  in  its  whole  perfection,  contains  not 
only  the  extension  of  all  the  essential  prt^>erti0B 
belonging  to  this  nature,  which  constitute  our  oofi- 
ception  thereof,  up  to  the  complete  congruence  wA. 
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its  ends — which  would  be  our  idea  of  perfect  huma- 
nity— but  likewise  every  thing  that  belongs,  besides 
this  conception,  to  the  universal  determination  of  the 
idea ;  for  of  all  the  opposite  predicates,  one  only  can 
be  suitable  to  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect  man.  What 
an  ideal  is  to  us,  was  to  Plato,  an  idea  of  the  divine 
understanding,  a  single  object  in  the  pure  intuition  of 
the  same,  the  most  perfect  of  each  kind  of  possible 
beings,  and  the  original  of  all  copies  in  the  pheno- 
menon. 

But  without  ascending  so  far,  we  must  confess  that 
human  reason  contains  not  only  ideas,  but  also  ideals 
which  have  not  indeed,  as  the  Platonic-creative,  but 
yet  practical  force,  (as  regulative  principles,)  and 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  possibility  of  the  per- 
fection of  certain  actions.  Moral  conceptions  are  not 
wholly  pure  reason-conceptions,  because  something 
empirical  (pleasure  or  pain)  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  them.  Nevertheless,  in  respect  of  the  principle 
whereby  reason  sets  limits  to  lawless  liberty  in  itself, 
(consequently  when  we  pay  attention  merely  to  its 
form,)  they  may  very  well  serve  as  examples  of  pure 
reason-conceptions.  Virtue,  and  with  it  human  wis- 
dom  in  its  whole  purity,  are  ideas.  But  the  sage  (of 
the  stoic)  is  an  ideal,  that  is,  a  man  who  merely 
exists  in  thought,  but  who  fiiUy  accords  with  the  idea 
of  wisdom.  In  the  same  way  as  the  idea  gives  the 
rule,  BO  the  ideal  serves  in  such  a  case  as  prototype  of 
the  universal  determination  of  the  copy,  and  we  have 
no  other  standard  of  our  actions,  but  the  conduct  of 
this  divine  man  within  us,  wherewith  we  compare 
ourselves,  judge,  and  thereby  improve  ourselves, 
although  we  can  never  attain  to  the  same.  These 
ideals,  notwithstanding  we  might  not  concede  to  them 
objective  reality  (existence),  are  still  on  this  account 
not  to  be  regarded  as  chimera,  but  ftirnish  an  in- 
dispensable standard  for  reason,  which  requires  the 
conception  of  that  which  is  quite  perfect  in  its  kind, 
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in  order  thereby  to  estimate  and  measure  the  degree 
and  the  deficiency  of  the  imperfect.  But  to  wish  to 
realize  the  ideal  in  an  example,  that  is,  in  the  pheno- 
menon, as,  for  instance,  the  sage  in  a  novel,  is  not 
feasible,  and  has,  moreoTer,  something  absurd  and 
little  edifying  in  itself,  because  the  natural  limits, 
which  detract  continually  from  perfection  in  the  idea, 
render  all  illusion  impossible  iu  such  an  attempt,  and 
thereby  the  good  itself,  which  lies  in  the  idea,  even 
suspected  and  similar  to  a  mere  fiction. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  ideal  of  reason,  which 
must  always  rest  upon  determined  conceptions,  and 
serve  as  rule  and  prototype,  whether  for  following  ap 
or  for  judging.  But  Jt  is  quite  otherwise  with  ^ose 
productions  of  the  imagination,  as  to  which  no  one  can 
explain  himself  and  give  an  intelligible  conception,  as 
it  were  Monograms,  that  are  only  individual  traits 
although  determined  according  to  no  pretended  rule, 
which  constitute  more  an  outline  floating,  as  it  were, 
in  the  midst  of  different  experiences,  than  a  deter- 
mined image,  such  as  painters  and  physiognomers 
pretend  to  have  in  their  heads,  and  which  must  be  an 
incommunicable  shadow  of  their  products,  or  even 
their  judgments.  They  may,  although  only  impro- 
perly be  termed  ideals  of  sensibiUty,  since  they  must 
be  the  non-attainable  pattern  of  possible  empirical 
intuitions,  and  still  afford  no  rule  capable  of  expla- 
nation or  examination. 

The  design  of  reason,  ^ith  its  ideal,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  universal  determination  according  to  rules 
A  priori,  consequently,  it  thinks  an  object  that  is  to 
be  universally  determinable  according  to  principles  ; 
although  for  this,  sufficient  conditions  are  wanting  in 
experience  and  the  conception  itself  is,  therefore, 
tran  scendent. 
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THIRD   DIVISION. 

SBCOJfD  SECTION. 

OP   THE   TRANSCENDENTAL    IDEAL. 

(PaOTOTYPON  TRANSCBNDENTALE.) 

Every  conception  io  respect  of  that  which  is  not 
contained  in  itself,  is  undetermined,  and  is  subject  to 
the  principle  of  Dcterminableness—that  only  one  of 
two  contradictorily-opposite  predicates  to  each  other 
can  belong  to  it,  which  reposes  upon  the  proposition 
of  contradictioa,  and  is  consequently  a  mere  logical 
principle,  that  makes  abstraction  of  all  content  of 
cognition,  and  has  notfaiDg  under  consideration  but 
its  logical  form. 

But  every  thing,  according  to  its  j)ossibility,  is 
still  subject  to  the  principle  of  universal  determina- 
tion, according  to  which,  one  of  all  the  possible  pre- 
dicates of  things  must  belong  to  it,  so  far  as  they  are 
compared  with  their  contraries.  This  does  not  rest 
merely  upon  the  proposition  of  contradiction  ;  for  it 
considers,  besides  the  relationship  of  two  predicates 
opposed  to  one  another,  every  thing  still  in  relation- 
ship to  the  whole  possibility,  as  the  complex  of  all 
predicates  of  things  in  general,  and,  whilst  it  pre- 
supposes such  possibility  as  condition  k  priori,  it  so 
represents  every  thing,  as  if  it  derived  its  particular  pos- 
sibility,* from  the  share  which  it  has  in  the  whole  possi- 


*  Bj  mmu  of  tb<>  priaciple  ercry  tiling  li  referred  t( 


tbit  ia  to  uj,  eoiltctiit  poMibililj,  whieh,  if  it  (UiM  ii,  tbe  nutter  for  all 
pouible  prediotea)  ihonld  be  found  in  (he  idea  of  a  aiojle  thiog,  an  affiuitj  of 
■II  thai  ii  pouible,  would  be  shevD  through  the  ideutitf  of  the  gronod  at  the 
nniveml  deteriDinatioD  at  that. — The  dtlerminaiililf  at  cTcrr  conception  is  the 
tmiMrniify  (uniTcnalitu)  of  the  principle  of  tbe  eiduiioD  of  a  mean  between 
twn  oppofite  predicitei,  but  the  dttermuuiien  qf  a  iMng  ii  lubjectad  to  the 
■Uneii  (uniTeraitu).  or  coroplei  of  all  pouible  predicatM. 
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bility  in  question.  The  principle  of  the  universal  deter- 
mination concerns  therefore  the  matter  and  not  merely 
the  logical  form.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  synthesia 
of  all  predicates  that  are  to  constitute  the  perfect 
conception  of  a  thing,  and  not  merely  of  the  analytical 
representation  by  means  of  two  opposite  predicates, 
and  it  contains  a  transcendental  presupposition, 
namely,  that  of  the  matter  for  all  possUnlity,  which 
must  contain,  k  priori,  the  data  for  the  particular  pos- 
sibility of  each  thing. 

The  proposition — every  existing  thing  ig  tmieersaily 
determined,  does  not  only  mean,  that  from  every  pair 
of  given  predicates  opposed  to  each  other,  but  like- 
wise that  from  all  possible  predicates,  one  alwa^ 
belongs  to  it.  By  tbis  proposition  there  is  transcen- 
dentaUy  compared,  not  merely  predicates  with  one 
another  logically,  but  the  thing  itself,  with  the  com- 
plex of  all  possible  predicates.  It  states  tantamount 
to  this,  that  in  order  to  agnize  a  thing  perfectly,  we 
must  cognize  all  that  is  possible,  and  thereby  deter- 
mine it,  whether  affirmatively  or  negatively.  The 
universal  determination  is  consequently  a  conception, 
that  we  can  never  exhibit  in  concreto  according  to  its 
totality,  and  is  founded  therefore  upon  an  idea,  that 
has  its  seat  alone  in  reason,  which  prescribes  to  the 
understanding  the  rule  of  its  perfect  use. 

Now  although  this  idea  of  the  complex  of  all  possi- 
bility, so  tar  as  it  lies  at  the  bottom  as  condition  of 
the  universal  determination  of  every  thing,  in  respect 
of  predicates  which  might  compose  the  same,  is  itself 
still  undetermined,  and  that  thereby  we  think  nothing 
fiirther  than  a  complex  of  all  possible  predicates  in 
general — ^we  still  find,  however,  in  a  nearer  investi- 
gation, that  this  idea,  as  original  conception,  excludes 
a  multitude  of  predicates,  which  as  derived,  are  already 
given  by  means  of  others  or  cannot  subsist  ^witb 
one  another,  and  that  it  refines  itself  into  an  uni- 
versal determined  conception,  &  priori,  and  thereby 
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the  conception  of  a  sii^e  object  arises,  which  is 
determined  universally  by  means  of  the  mere  idea, 
and  consequently  must  be  termed  an  ideal  of  pure 
reason. 

If  we  consider  all  possible  predicates,  not  merely 
logical  but  transcendental,  that  is,  according  to  their 
content,  which  can  be  thought  in  them  a  priori,  we 
thus  find,  that  through  some  of  them  a  state  of  being, 
through  others  a  state  of  non-being,  is  represented. 
The  logical  negative  which  is  only  designated  by  the 
word,  not,  never  properly  adheres  to  a  conception, 
but  only  to  the  relationship  of  this  with  another  con- 
ception in  the  judgment,  and  therefore  cannot  by 
any  means  be  sufficient  for  this,  to  designate  a  con- 
ception in  respect  of  its  content.  The  expression — not 
mortal,  cannot  at  all  give  to  understand,  that  thereby 
a  mere  non-being  is  represented  in  the  object, 
but  it  leaves  aU  content  untouched.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  transcendental  negation  means  non-being 
in  itself,  to  which  the  transcendental  affirmation  is 
opposed,  which  is  a  something,  the  conception  of 
which  in  itself  already  expresses  a  state  of  being,  and 
therefore  is  termed  reality  (sachheit),  since  through  it 
alone,  and  so  far  as  it  extends,  objects  are  something 
(things) — on  the  contrary,  the  opposed  negation 
signifies  a  mere  deficiency,  and  where  this  negation 
alone  is  thought,  the  annihilation  of  every  thing  is 
represented. 

Now  no  one  can  think  a  negation  determined, 
without  he  has  laid  at  the  foundation,  the  opposite 
affirmation.  He  that  is  bom  blind,  cannot  make  to 
himself  the  least  representation  of  darkness,  because 
he  has  not  any  of  Light ;  nor  the  savage  of  poverty, 
because  he  does  not  know  prosperity.*     The  ignorant 

*  The  obiemtiDiu  and  tbe  calcalitioas  of  aBtronomen  haTC  taught  iu  rnneh 
tbat  la  wanderTii],  bat  tlie  moat  impartimt  certaialy  ii,  that  thcj  hsTe  eipoaed 
thd  abyn  of  ifnoranci,  which  human  reason,  without  thii  koowUdge,  conid  hava 
QOTor  repreaented  to  itself  b>  do  great,  and  as  to  which  reflection  moat  produca 
■  gnat  chuBe  In  the  ilfllenainBtion  of  the  final  endi  of  our  nu  of  raaaoa. 
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man  has  no  conception  of  his  ignorance,  because  he 
has  not  any  of  science,  &c.  AU  conceptions  of 
negation  therefore  are  likewise  derived,  and  the 
realities  contain  the  data,  and  as  it  may  be  said,  the 
matter  or  the  transcendental  content,  for  the  pos- 
sibility and  universal  determination  of  all  things. 

If,  therefore,  a  transcendental  substratum  is  laid 
at  the  foundation  of  the  universal  detennination  in 
our  reason,  which  contains,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
stock  of  the  matter,  whence  all  possible  predicates 
of  thii^  may  be  taken,  this  substratum  is  thus 
nothing  else,  but  the  idea  of  an  All  of  reaUty 
(omnitudo  realitatis).  All  true  negations  are  then 
nothing  but  limits,  which,  they  could  not  be  termed,  if 
the  unlimited  (the  all)  did  not  lie  at  the  foundation. 

But  there  is,  likewise,  rq>resented  by  means  of 
this  all-possession  of  reality,  the  conception  of  a 
thing  in  itself  as  universally  determined,  and  the 
conception  of  an  entis  realissimi  is  the  conceptwn 
of  a  single  being,  since  of  all  possible  opposing  pre- 
dicates, one,  namely  that  which  belongs  absolutely 
to  the  state  of  being,  is  met  with  in  its  determination. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  trtaucendenttd  ideal  that  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  universal  determination  which  is 
met  with  necessarily  in  all  that  exists,  and  consti- 
tutes the  highest  and  perfect  material  condition  of  its 
possibility,  to  which  condition  all  thinking  of  objects 
in  general,  according  to  their  content,  must  be  re- 
ferred. But  it  is  also  the  only  proper  ideal  of  which 
human  reason  is  capable — ^because  only  in  this  single 
case,  an,  in  itself,  general  conception  of  a  thing,  is 
through  itself  universally  determined,  and  can  be 
cognized  as  the  representation  of  an  individuality. 

The  logical  determination  of  a  conception  by  means 
of  reason,  rests  upon  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  in  which 
the  major  contains  a  logical  distribution  (the  division 
of  the  sphere  of  a  general  conception) — the  minor 
limits  this  sphere  up  to  a  part,  and  the  conctanm 
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determines  the  coDception  through  this.  The  \ini- 
versal  conception  of  a  reality  in  general  cannot  be 
divided  d  priori,  inasmuch  as  without  experience  we 
know  no  determinate  kinds  of  reality  that  would 
be  contained  under  such  class.  The  transcendental 
major  of  the  universal  determination  of  all  things,  is, 
therefore,  nothing  else  but  the  representation  of  the 
complex  of  all  reality — not  merely  a  conception, 
that  comprehends  under  itself  all  predicates  ac- 
cording to  their  transcendental  content,  but  which 
contains  them  in  itself,  and  the  universal  determi- 
nation of  every  thing  rests  upon  the  limitation  of  this 
all  of  the  reahty,  since  it  attributes  something  thereof 
to  the  thing,  but  the  rest  is  excluded,  which  accords 
with  the  either  and  the  or,  of  the  disjunctive  major 
and  the  determination  of  the  object,  dirough  one  of 
the  members  of  this  division  in  the  minor.  Hence 
the  use  of  reason,  whereby  it  lays  the  transcendental 
ideal  at  the  foundation  of  its  determination  of  all 
possible  things,  is  analogous  to  that,  according  to 
which  it  proceeds  in  the  disjunctive  syllogisms — 
which  was  the  proposition  that  1  before  laid  at  the 
foundation  of  the  systematic  division  of  all  transcen- 
dental ideas,  according  to  which,  they  are  generated 
parallel  and  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds  of 
syllogisms. 

It  is  clear  that  reason,  in  respect  of  this  its  object, 
namely,  to  represent  to  itself  only  the  necessary  uni- 
versal determination  of  things,  does  not  presuppose 
the  existence  of  such  a  Being  as  is  conformable 
to  the  ideal,  but  only  the  idea  of  the  same,  in  order 
to  derive  from  an  unconditioned  totality  of  the 
universal  determination,  the  conditioned  one,  that  is 
to  say,  that  of  the  limited.  The  ideal  in  respect  of 
this  reason  is,  therefore,  the  original  (prototypon) 
of  ail  things,  which  as  defective  copies  (ectypa)  alto- 
gether thence  take  the  matter  for  their  possibility, 
and  whilst  they  approach  more  or  less  to  it,  still, 
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at  all  times,  fail  therein  infinitely  short  of  reach- 
ing it. 

Thus  then  all  possibility  of  things  (of  the  synthesis 
of  the  diverse  according  to  its  matter]  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  derived,  and  only  the  possibility  of 
that  which  includes  aU  reality  in  itself,  as  origtnal. 
For  all  negations  (which  still  are  the  only  predicates 
whereby  every  thing  else  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  real  bein^  are  merely  limitations  of  a 
greater,  and  finally  of  the  highest  reality ;  conse- 
quently, they  presuppose  this,  and  are,  according  to 
matter,  merely  derived  from  it.  All  diversity  of  things 
is  only  precisely  such  a  diverse  manner  of  limiting  the 
conception  of  the  highest  reality,  which  is  its  common 
substratum — precisely  as  all  figures  are  only  possible 
as  different  modes  of  limiting  infinite  space.  Conse- 
quently, the  object  merely  found  in  reason  of  its 
ideal,  is  also  termed  the  primitive  being  (ens  origina- 
rium) — so  far  as  it  has  none  other  above  it,  the 
highest  Being  (ens  summum) — and  so  far  as  all  as 
conditioned  is  subject  to  it,  the  Beir^  of  Bemga  (ens 
entium.)  But  all  this  does  not  mean  the  objective 
relationship  of  a  real  object  to  other  things,  but  c4 
the  idea  to  conceptions,  and  leaves  us  in  complete 
ignorance,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  being  of  such  ex- 
ceeding preeminence. 

And  since  we  cannot  say  that  an  original  being 
consists  of  many  derived  beings,  because  each  of  the 
latter  presupposes  the  former,  and  consequently, 
cannot  constitute  it,  the  ideal  of  the  original  being 
must  thus  also  be  thought  as  simple. 

The  derivation  of  every  other  possibility  from  this 
original  being,  to  speak  precisely,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  also  as  a  limitation  of  its  highest  reality,  and,  as 
it  were,  as  a  division  of  the  same  ;  for  then  the  original 
being  would  be  regarded  as  a  mere  a^regate  of 
derived  beings,  which,  according  to  what  precedes,  is 
impossible,  although  at  the  beginnii^  we  so  presented 
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it  in  the  first  rough  sketch.  The  highest  reality  would 
rather  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  possibility  of  all 
things  as  a  foundation,  and  not  as  a  complex,  and  the 
diversity  of  the  first  {the  things)  would  not  rest  upon 
the  limitation  of  the  original  being  itself,  but  upon 
its  complete  continuation — to  which  then  our  whole 
sensibility  would  also  belong,  together  with  all  reality 
in  the  phenomenon,  which  cannot  belong  to  the  idea 
of  the  highest  being,  as  an  ii^iredient. 

Now,  if  we  thus  follow  up  fiirther  this  our  idea  in 
hypostasizing  it,  we  then  shall  be  able  to  determine 
the  original  being,  through  the  mere  conception  of 
the  highest  reality,  as  one,  single,  simple,  all  suffi- 
cient, eternal — in  a  word,  determine  it,  in  its  un- 
conditioned completeness,  through  all  its  predica- 
ments. The  conception  of  such  a  being  is  that  of 
God,  thought  in  a  transcendental  sense,  and  the  ideal 
of  pure  of  reason  is  thus  the  object  of  a  transcen- 
dental Theology,  so  as  indeed  I  have  before  stated  it. 

Still,  however,  this  use  of  the  transcendental  idea 
would  already  outstep  the  limits  of  its  determination 
and  its  permissibleness.  For  reason  laid  it  at  the 
foundation  only,  as  the  conception  of  all  reality,  of  the 
universal  determination  of  things  in  genera!,  without 
requiring  that  all  this  reaUty  should  be  objectively 
given,  and  itself  constitute  a  thing.  This  last  is  a 
mere  fiction,  by  means  of  which  we  embrace  and 
realize  the  diversity  of  our  ideas  in  an  ideal,  as  a  par- 
ticular being,  without  our  having  any  title  thereto, 
even  once  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  an  hypo- 
thesis, as  then  all  the  consequences  also  which  flow 
from  such  an  ideal,  do  not  concern  the  universal  deter- 
mination of  things  in  general,  in  behalf  of  which  the 
idea  was  alone  necessary — nor  have  the  least  influence 
thereon. 

It  is  not  enough  to  describe  the  procedure  of  our 
reason  and  its  dialectick ;  we  must  also  seek  to  dis- 
cover the  sources   thereof,   in  order  to  be  able  to 
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explain  this  appearance  itself  as  a  phenomsion  of 
the  understanding,  eince  the  ideal  whereof  we 
speak,  is  founded  upon  a  natural  and  not  merely 
arbitrary  idea.  Hence,  I  ask,  how  conies  reason  to 
this — to  consider  all  possibility  of  things  as  derived 
from  a  single  one,  which  Ues  at  the  foundation,  that 
is  to  say,  from  that  of  the  highest  reality,  and  then 
so  to  presuppose  this  reality  as  contained  in  a  parti- 
cular original  being  ? 

The  answer  offers  itself  spontaneously  from  the 
observations  in  the  transcendental  Analytick.  The 
possibility  of  the  objects  of  the  senses  is  a  relation- 
ship of  the  same  to  our  thinking,  wherein  something 
(namely  the  empirical  form)  can  be  thought  k  priori, 
but  that  which  constitutes  the  matter,  the  reality  in 
the  phenomenon  (what  answers  to  the  sensation), 
must  be  given,  without  which  it  (this  something)  even 
could  not  at  all  be  thought,  and  consequently  its 
possibility  not  be  represented.  Now  an  object  of  the 
senses  can  only  be  determined  universally,  if  it  be 
compared  with  all  the  predicates  of  the  phenomenon, 
and  represented  by  means  of  the  same,  affirmatively 
or  negatively.  But  since  therein,  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  thing  itself  (in  the  phenomenon],  that  is  to 
say,  the  real,  must  be  given,  vrithout  which  it  even 
could  not  at  all  be  thought ;  but  that  wherein  the 
real  of  all  phenomena  is  given,  is  the  sole  all-embracing 
experience,  the  matter  for  the  possibility  of  all  ob- 
jects of  the  sense,  must  thus  be  presupposed  as  given 
in  a  complex,  upon  the  limitation  of  which  all  possi- 
bility of  empirical  objects,  their  difference  from  one 
another,  and  their  universal  determination,  alone  can 
rest.  Now  in  fact  no  other  objects  but  those  of  the 
senses,  and  no  where  but  in  the  context  uf  a  possible 
experience,  can  be  given  ;  consequently  an  object  is 
nothing  to  us,  if  it  does  not  presuppose  the  complex 
of  all  empirical  reality,  as  condition  of  its  possibility. 
Now  according  to  a  natural  illusion  then,  we  look 
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upon  that  as  a  principle  which  must  be  valid  for  every 
thing,  that  properly  only  is  valid  for  those  which 
are  given  as  objects  of  our  sensea.  Consequently 
we  shall  hold  the  empirical  principle  of  our  concep- 
tions of  the  possibility  of  things  as  phenomena,  by 
the  omission  of  this  limitation,  as  a  transcendental 
principle  of  the  possibility  of  things  in  general. 

But  that  we  afterwards  hypostasize  this  idea  of  the 
complex  of  aU  reality,  follows  from  this,  that  we 
exchange  dialectically  the  distributive  unity  of  the 
experience-use  of  the  understanding,  for  the  collec- 
tive tmity  of  an  experience-whole,  and  think  in  this 
whole  of  phenomenon  one  single  thing,  which  con- 
tains in  itself  all  empirical  reality,  and  which  then,  by 
means  of  the  before  mentioned  transcendental  sub- 
reption, is  exchanged  for  the  conception  of  a  thing 
which  stands  at  the  summit  of  the  possibility  of  aU 
things — to  whose  universal  determination  it  furnishes 
the  real  conditions* 

THIRD   DIVISION. 
THIRD  SECTION. 
ABGUHBNTS   OP   SPECULATIVB   REASON    FOR    CONCLUD- 
ING  AS   TO   THE    EXISTENCE    OP   A    SUPREME    BEING. 

Notwithstanding  this  pressing  want  of  reason  for 
presupposing  something,  that  may  lie  completely 
at  the  foundation  of  the  understanding  for  the  uni- 
versal determination  of  its  conceptions,  that  which  is 
idealistic  and  merely  fictitious  in  such  a  presupposi- 
tion is  yet  much  too  obvious  to  it,  as  that  it  should  be 

■  nil  ideal,  u  w«  ihall  sood  ihow,  of  the  ill  matt  red  beios,  ilthough  it  in 
bet  it  •  nere  TEpreaentitiini,  it  firtt  rtaUttd,  tluit  it,  made  lata  the  object- 
then  kgpoltatiitd, — Anally  through  a  utaral  progreag  of  leaion  for  the 
completion  of  nnltj,  eren  ptrtonifitd  ;  alnce  the  regulatirt  unity  of  experiCDce 
mtt  not  upon  phenoaiena  themselra  (the  Mntibility  iJone)  but  upon  th« 
eonoeiion  of  their  <Uveruty  by  meani  of  the  tiiultTilamdiaf  (in  an  apperception), 
eoneeqnently  the  unity  of  the  highcat  reality  and  the  anlTersnl  determinilileiieat 
(poafiDiUty)  of  all  thlnp  aeeaii  to  lie  In  a  npreme  onderatanding,  conieqnenQy 
ia  an  inlellifaiet. 
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thereby  alone  persuaded  to  admit  at  once,  a  mere  self- 
creation  of  its  thought  as  a  real  being,  if  it  were  not 
otherwise  forced  to  seek  somewhere  its  resting  point, 
in  the  regressus  of  the  conditioned  which  is  given,  for 
the  unconditioned,  which  certainly  in  itself  and  ac- 
cording to  its  mere  conception  is  not  given  as  real — 
hut  wMcb  alone  can  complete  the  series  of  conditions 
deduced  from  their  foundations.  Now  this  is  the 
natural  course  that  every  human  reason,  even  the 
commonest,  takes,  although  not  every  one  perseveres 
in  the  same.  It  does  not  begin  from  conceptions 
but  from  ordinary  experience,  and  therefore  lays 
something  existing  at  the  foundation.  But  this 
ground  sinks  away,  if  it  does  not  rest  upon  the  im- 
moveable  rock  of  the  absolutely-necessary.  And  this 
itself  totters  without  support,  when  void  space  is  still 
without  of  and  under  it  and  it  does  not  itself  fill 
every  thing,  and  thereby  leave  no  place  remaining 
for  the  why — that  is,  is  Infinite  as  to  reality. 

If  something,  whatever  it  may  be,  exists,  it  must 
then  be  admitted,  that  something  exists  necessarUy. 
For  the  contingent  exists  only  under  the  condition 
of  another  thing  as  its  cause,  and  from  this  the 
conclusion  is  valid  henceforth  up  to  a  cause,  that 
exists  not  contingently,  and  precisely,  on  this  account, 
without  condition  necessarily.  That  is  the  argument 
whereon  reason  fuunds  its  progression  to  the  original 
being. 

Now  reason  looks  out  for  the  conception  of  a  being 
that  is  suitable  for  such  a  prerogative  of  existence  as 
unconditioned  necessity ;  not  so  much  in  order  then 
to  conclude  from  the  conception  of  the  same  d  yriori 
as  to  its  existence,  (for  did  reason  take  this  upon  itself,  it 
need  then  only  enquire  in  general  amongst  pure  con- 
ceptions, and  would  not  be  necessitated  to  lay  a  given 
existence  at  the  foundatation) ;  but  only  to  &bA 
amongst  all  conceptions  of  possible  things  that  viaA 
has  in  itself  nothing  contrary  to  absolute  neoesa^ 
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For  that  still  something  must  absolutely  necessarily 
exist,  it  judges  to  be  already  established  according  to 
the  first  conclusion.  K  it  can  remove  every  thing 
which  does  not  coincide  with  this  necessity,  except 
one  thing ;  this  is  then  the  absolutely  necessary  being, 
whether  we  may  comprehend  the  necessity  thereof, 
that  is,  be  able  to  deduce  it  alone  from  its  conception 
alone,  or  not. 

Now,  that,  the  conception  of  which  contains  in  iteelf 
for  every  why  the  because  {or  reason) — which  is  de- 
fective in  no  point  and  in  no  respect — which  reaches 
every  where  as  condition — seems  on  this  very  account 
to  be  the  suitable  being  for  this  absolute  necessity — 
inasmuch  as  it,  in  the  self-possession  of  all  conditions 
for  every  thing  that  is  possible,  itself  requires  no  con- 
dition— nay,  even  is  not  at  all  capable  thereof — 
consequently  at  least  in  one  point,  it  satisfies  the 
conception  of  unconditioned  necessity,  in  this,  that 
no  other  conception  can  be  compared  to  it — which, 
as  defective  and  requiring  to  be  filled  up,  manifests  in 
itself  no  such  sign  of  the  independence  of  all  further 
conditions.  It  is  true,  that  hence  it  cannot  be  con- 
cluded securely,  that  what  does  not  contain  in  itself 
the  highest  and  in  every  respect  perfect  condition, 
must  on  that  account  itself,  according  to  its  existence, 
be  conditioned ;  but  yet  has  it  not  then  the  only 
characteristic  of  the  unconditioned  existence  in  itself, 
which  reason  is  powerful  in,  for  cognizing  by  means 
of  a  conception  h  priori,  a  being  as  unconditioned. 

The  conception  of  a  being  of  the  highest  reality, 
would  therefore  suit  itself  the  best  amidst  all  the  con- 
ceptions of  possible  things,  to  the  conception  of  an 
unconditioned  necessary  being,  and  if  even  it  should 
not  fnlly  satisfy  this,  yet  have  we  still  no  choice,  but 
see  ourselves  compelled  to  hold  to  it,  because  we 
ought  not  to  cast  to  the  winds,  the  existence  of  a  ne- 
cessary being ;  but  if  we  admit  it,  still  we  cannot  find 
any  thing  in  the  whole  field  of  sensibility  which  might 
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establish  a  better  grounded  pretension  to  snch  a  pre- 
rogative in  existence. 

Thus  therefore  the  natural  course  of  human  reason 
is  constituted.  First,  this  convinces  itself  of  the 
existence  of  some  necessary  being.  In  this  being  it 
cognizes  an  independent  existence.  Then  it  seeks  the 
conception  of  the  independent  of  all  condition,  and 
finds  such,  In  that  which  itself  is  the  sufficient  con- 
dition of  every  other,  that  is,  in  that  vhich  contains 
all  reality.  But  the  All  without  limits,  is  absolute 
imity,  and  carries  along  with  it,  the  conception  of  an 
only,  namely,  the  highest  being,  and  thru  reason 
conclades  that  the  highest  being,  as  the  original  of  all 
things,  exists  absolutely  necesauily. 

A  certain  foundation  cannot  be  denied  to  this  con- 
ception, if  the  question  is  as  to  Decitiotu,  that  ia  to 
say,  if  once  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being  is 
granted,  and  we  coincide  therein,  that  we  must  take 
up  our  part  as  to  where  we  will  place  the  same ;  for 
then  we  cannot  choose  suitably,  or  rather  we  have  no 
choice,  but  are  obliged  to  pve  our  voice  in  favour  of 
the  absolute  unity  of  perfect  reality  as  the  source  of 
possibility.  But  if  nothing  urge  us  to  decide,  and 
we  rather  leave  this  whole  matter  aside,  until  we  are 
compelled,  through  the  whole  wei^t  of  the  proob, 
into  approval,  that  is,  if  the  thmg  is  only  as  to 
judging,  as  to  what  we  know  of  thts  problem  and 
what  we  only  flatter  ourselves  to  know,  then  the 
above  reasoning  does  not  appear  nearly  in  so  advan- 
tageous a  shape,  and  stands  in  need  of  favour,  in 
Older  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  its  pretensions. 

For,  if  we  allow  all  to  be  thus  valid  as  it  appears 
to  us,  that  is  to  say,  that  firstly  from  any  given  exist- 
ence, (in  any  case,  also,  merely  from  my  own,)  a  correct 
conclusion  arises  as  to  the  existence  of  an  unccm- 
ditioned  necessary  being  —  secondly,  that  I  must 
consider  a  being  which  contains  all  reality,  jx>nse- 
quently  also  all  condition,  as  absolutely  unconditioned. 
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and  that,  therefore,  the  conception  of  the  thingwhich 
is  suitable  to  absolute  necessity  is  hereby  found  ;  still 
it  cannot  thence  be  so  concluded,  that  the  concep- 
tion of  an  unlimited  being,  which  does  not  possess  the 
highest  reality,  contradicts,  on  this  account,  absolute 
necessity.  For,  although  I  do  not  find  in  its  concep- 
tion, the  unconditioned,  which  carries  already  along 
with  it  the  All  of  conditions,  still  it  cannot  be  thence 
deduced,  that  its  existence  on  this  very  account  must 
be  conditioned ;  in  the  same  way  that  I  cannot  say  In 
an  hypothetical  syllogism — where  a  certain  condition 
is  not,  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  present  case,  one  of  per- 
fection according  to  conceptions,)  there  also  the  condi- 
tioned is  not.  It  rather  remains  allowable  to  admit 
as  valid  all  the  remaining  limited  beings,  just  as  well 
for  unconditionedly  necessary,  although  we  cannot 
conclude  their  necessity  from  the  general  conception 
which  we  have  of  them.  But  in  this  way,  this  argu- 
ment would  not  have  procured  us  the  least  conception 
of  the  properties  of  a  necessary  being,  and  would  not 
have  accomplished  any  thing. 

Nevertheless,  there  remains  in  this  argument  a  cer- 
tain weight,  and  an  authority  which,  on  account  of  this 
objective  insufficiency,  cannot  still  at  once  be  taken 
from  it.  For  granted,  that  there  are  obligations  which 
should  in  the  idea  of  reason  be  quite  just,  but  without 
all  reaHty  of  application  to  ourselves — that  is,  without 
impulses — ^where  a  supreme  being  was  not  presup- 
posed, that  cotdd  give  to  the  practical  laws  effect  and 
strength,  we  should  thus,  likewise,  have  an  obligation 
to  foUow  conceptions,  which,  although  they  might  not 
he  objectively  sufficient,  are  still  according  to  the  - 
measure  of  our  reason  preponderating,  and  in  com- 
parison with  which  we  yet  do  not  cognize  any  thing 
better  and  more  convincing.  The  duty  of  choosing 
would,  in  such  case,  move  the  irresolution  of  specula- 
tion from  its  equiUbrium  by  means  of  a  practical 
addition — in  fact,  reason  would  find  in  itself  as  the 

G    G 
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most  enquiring  judge,  no  justification,  if,  under  pres- 
sing motives,  sdthough  only  defective  knowledge,  it 
did  not  yield  to  these  grounds  of  its  judgment,  beyond 
which  we,  at  least,  know  none  better. 

This  argument,  although  certainly  it  is  transcenden- 
tal, since  it  rests  upon  the  internal  insufficiency  of  the 
contingent,  is  still  so  simple  and  natural,  that  it  is 
adapted  to  the  commonest  intelligence,  so  soon  ag  such 
is  only  once  led  to  it.  We  see  things  change,  arise, 
and  decay — they  must  therefore,  or  at  least  their 
state,  have  a  cause.  But  of  every  cause  which  can 
ever  be  given  in  the  phenomenon,  just  this  same  thii^ 
may  again  be  demanded.  Now  where  should  we  place 
more  properly  the  supreme  causality  than  there,  where 
also  the  highest  causality  is,  that  is,  in  that  being, 
which  for  possible  effect  contains  originally  sufficiency 
in  itself,  and  the  conception  of  which  is  very  easily 
accomplished  by  the  single  stroke  of  an  all-embracing 
perfection.  We  hold,  then,  this  highest  cause  for  abso- 
lutely necessary,  because  we  find  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  ascend  to  it,  and  no  reason  to  go  still  further  out 
beyond  it.  Hence  we  stiU  see  in  all  nations,  amidst 
their  darkest  polytheism  some  sparks  of  monotheism 
glimmer,  to  which  reflection  and  deep  speculation  had 
not  led,  but  only  a  natural  progress,  gradually  rendered 
intellectual,  of  the  common  understanding. 

Now  there  are  only  three  proofs  possible  from 
speculative  reason  as  to  the  existence  of  God. 

All  the  ways  which  may  be  struck  into  with  this 
view,  begin  either  from  determined  experience,  and 
the  thereby  acknowledged  particular  property  of  our 
sensible  world,  and  ascend  from  this,  according  to  the 
laws  of  causality,  to  the  highest  being  out  of  the 
world ;  or  they  only  lay  undetermined  experience, 
that  is,  some  existence  empirically  at  the  foundation; 
or  they  make  abstraction  finally  of  all  experience,  and 
conclude  wholly  k  priori  from  mere  conceptions  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  highest  cause.    The  first  proof  is 
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the  phyaieotheological,  the  second  the  cosmological,  the 
third,  the  ontological  proof.  More  of  these  there  are 
not,  and  even  more  there  cannot  be. 

I  will  show,  that  reason  effects  as  little  in  one  way 
(the  empirical)  as  in  the  other,  (the  transcendental,) 
and  that  it  in  vain  expands  its  wings,  in  order  to  rise 
above  the  sensible  world  by  the  mere  force  of  specula- 
tion. But  as  to  what  concerns  the  order,  in  which 
these  proofs  of  the  enquiry  must  be  proposed,  it  will 
be  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  reason,  gra- 
dually extending  itself,  takes,  and  in  which  we  also  first 
have  arranged  it.  For  it  will  be  shown,  that  although 
experience  furnishes  the  first  occasion  thereto,  still 
merely  the  traytscendental  conception  guides  reason  in 
this  its  effort,  and  marks  the  Umit  which  it  has  pro- 
posed to  itself  m  all  such  investigations.  1  shall, 
therefore,  begin  from  the  investigation  of  the  transcen- 
dental proof,  and  afterwards  see  what  the  addition  of 
the  empirical  can  do,  in  augmentation  of  its  force. 


THIRD   DIVISION. 
FOURTH  SBCTION. 

OF  THE   IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  AN  ONTOLOGICAL  PROOF  OF 
THE   EXISTENCE    OF    GOD. 

It  is  easily  seen  from  what  precedes,  that  the  con- 
ception of  an  absolutely  necessary  Being  is  a  pure 
conception  of  reason — that  is,  it  is  a  mere  idea,  whose 
objective  reahty  is  far  from  being  shown  from  this, 
that  reason  stands  in  need  of  it ;  and  which  idea  only 
refers  to  a  certain  although  unattainable  perfection,  and 
properly  serves  more  for  this,  to  limit  the  understand- 
ing, than  to  extend  it  to  new  objects.  Now,  in  this 
case,  this  strange  and  contradictory  thing  takes  place, 
that  the  conclusion  from  a  given  existence  in  general, 
to  an  absolutely  necessary  being,  seems  to  be  stringent 
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and  correct,  and  yet  we  have  wholly  ag^nst  us,  all  tbe 
conditions  of  the  understanding,  for  making  to  our- 
selves a  conception  of  such  a  necessity. 

Men  have  at  all  times  spoken  of  an  absolutely  necti- 
sary  being,  and  not  given  themselves  so  much  trouble 
to  understand,  whether  and  how  they  can  even  only 
think  a  thing  of  this  kind,  as  rather  to  show  its 
existence.  Now  a  definition  of  this  conception  is, 
indeed,  very  easy,  namely,  that  it  is  in  such  a  way 
something,  the  non-being  of  which  is  impossible;  but 
we  are  not  thereby  any  wiser  in  respect  of  the  con- 
ditions which  render  it  impossible  to  look  upon  the 
non-being  of  a  thing  as  absolutely  inconceivable,  and 
which  conditions  properly  are  what  we  wish  to  know, 
that  is  to  say,  whether  we  think  by  means  of  this  con- 
ception generally  something  or  not.  For  to  reject  all 
conditions,  which  the  understanding  at  all  times  re- 
quires in  order  to  look  at  something  as  necessary,  by 
means  of  the  word  unconditioned,  is  far  from  render- 
ing it  intelligible  to  me,  whether  I  then  think  through 
a  conception  of  an  unconditioned-necessary,  still  some- 
thing, or  perhaps  nothing  at  all. 

Again,  this  conception  ventured  at  upon  mere 
chance,  and  at  last  become  quite  current,  personB 
have,  moreover,  believed  so  to  explain  from  a  multi- 
tude of  examples — that  all  fiirther  enquiries  on  ac- 
count of  its  intelligibleness  seemed  quite  unnecessary. 
Every  proposition  of  geometry — for  example,  "  that  a 
triangle  has  three  angles,"  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
thus  an  object  is  spoken  of,  which  lies  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  understanding,  as  if  we  perfectly  weU 
understood  what  we  would  say  in  respect  of  the  con- 
ception of  it. 

All  the  alleged  examples  are  taken,  without  excep- 
tion, only  from  judgments,  and  not  from  things  and 
their  existence.  But  the  unconditioned  necessity  of 
judgments  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  of  things.  For 
the  absolute  necessity  of  judgment  is  only  a  condi- 
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tioned  necessity  of  the  thing,  or  of  the  predicate  in  the 
judgment.  The  preceding  proposition  did  not  say,  that 
three  angles  are  absolutely  necessary,  but  under  the 
condition  that  a  triangle  exists  (is  given),  three  angles 
also  exist  (in  it)  necessarily.  Nevertheless,  this  logical 
necessity  has  shown  so  great  a  power  of  delusion  he- 
longing  to  it,  that  because  we  had  formed  to  ourselves 
a  conception  ^  priori  of  a  thing,  which  conception  was 
so  constituted,  that,  according  to  our  opinion,  we  con- 
ceived existence  in  its  sphere,  we  thence  believed  upon 
being  able  securely  to  conclude,  that  inasmuch  as  exist- 
ence belongs  necessarily  to  the  object  of  this  concep- 
tion— that  is,  under  the  condition  that  I  suppose  tlus 
thing  as  given  (existing) ,  its  existence  also  is  neces- 
sarily supposed,  (according  to  the  rule  of  identity,) 
and  this  being  itself  is  consequently  absolutely  neces- 
sary— inasmuch  as  its  existence  is  thought  at  the  same 
time  in  a  conception  admitted  at  pleasure,  and  under 
the  condition  tlmt  I  suppose  the  object  of  the  same. 
If  I  do  away  with  the  predicate  in  an  identical 
judgment,  and  I  retain  the  subject,  a  contradiction 
thus  arises,  and  consequently  I  say,  that  the  pre- 
dicate belongs  to  the  subject,  necessarily.  But  if 
I  annul  the  predicate,  together  with  the  subject, 
then  there  arises  no  contradiction,  for  there  is  no 
more  any  thing  which  could  be  contradicted.  To  sup- 
pose a  triangle,  and  yet  to  do  away  with  the  three 
angles  of  the  same,  is  contradictory ;  but  to  do  away 
with  the  triangle,  together  with  its  three  angles,  is  no 
contradiction.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  con- 
ception of  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  If  you  do 
away  with  the  existence  of  this,  you  thus  do  away 
with  the  thing  itself,  together  with  all  its  predicates: 
whence  then  is  the  contradiction  to  be  deduced  ?  Ex- 
ternally there  is  nothing  which  would  contradict,  for 
the  thing  is  not  to  be  externally  necessary — and  not 
interuaUy,  for  you  have  by  the  suppression  of  the 
thing  itself,  done  away  with,  at  the  same  time,  every 
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thiag  internal.  God  is  omnipotent — this  is  a  neoes- 
sary  judgment.  The  omnipotence  cannot  be  done 
away  with,  if  you  suppose  a  Divinity,  that  is,  an 
infinite  Being,  with  the  conception  of  which  the  first  is 
ideatical.  But  when  you  say,  God  u  not,  neither  the 
onmipotency,  nor  any  other  of  his  predicates,  is  then 
given — because  they  are  all  annihilated  together  with 
the  subject,  and  in  this  thought  there  is  not  mani- 
fested the  least  contradiction. 

You  have,  therefore,  seen,  that  if  I  do  away  with 
the  predicate  of  a  judgment,  together  with  the  subject, 
an  internal  contradiction  can  never  arise,  whatever 
may  be  the  predicate.  Now  there  remains  for  you 
no  escape,  but  that  you  must  say, — there  are  sub- 
jects which  cannot  at  all  be  done  away  with,  and 
which,  therefore,  must  remain.  But  that  would  just 
be  as  much  as  to  say,  there  are  absolutely  necessary 
subjects — a  presupposition  aa  to  the  correctness  of 
which  I  have  precisely  doubted,  and  whose  possibi- 
lity you  were  to  show  to  me.  For  I  cannot  make 
to  myself  the  least  conception  of  a  thing,  which,  if 
it  were  annulled,  with  all  its  predicates,  would  leave 
behind  a  contradiction,  and  without  contradiction,  I 
have,  by  means  of  mere  pure  conceptions  d  priori, 
no  mark  of  impossibihty. 

Against  all  these  general  conclusions,  (which  no  one 
can  deny,)  you  challenge  me  through  a  particular  case, 
which  you  set  up  as  a  proof,  by  means  of  the  fact, 
that  there  is  still  one,  and,  indeed,  only  this  one 
conception,  where  the  non^being,  or  the  doing  away 
with  its  object,  is  contradictory  in  itself,  and  this  is 
the  conception  of  the  all  most  Real  Being.  It  has, 
you  say,  all  reality,  and  you  are  justified  in  admitting 
such  a  being  as  possible,  (which  I  for  the  present 
admit,  although  the  conception,  not  contradicting 
itself,  is  still  far  from  proving  the  possibility  of  the 
object.)*     Now,  under  all  reality,  existence  is  also 

•  The  coDcepUoii  ii  olwayl  pouible,  if  it  doea  not  contradict  itadr.    TUi  ii 
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comprehended.  Therefore  exietence  lies  in  the  con- 
ception of  a  possible.  Now  if  this  thing  is  done  away 
with,  60  is  the  internal  possibihty  of  the  thing  done 
away  with,  which  is  contradictory. 

I  answer :  you  have  already  fallen  into  a  contra- 
diction, when  into  the  conception  of  a  thing,  which 
you  would  only  think  according  to  its  possibility, 
under  whatever  name  it  may  be  disguised,  you  intro- 
duced already  the  conception  of  its  existence.  If  this 
be  conceded  to  you,  you  have  thus,  according  to 
appearance,  won  the  game,  but  in  fact  have  said 
nothing,  for  jrou  have  fallen  into  mere  tautology.  I 
ask  you ;  is  the  proposition — this  or  that  thing  (which 
I  admit  as  possible,  it  may  be  any  thing  whatever) 
exists, — is,  I  say,  this  propOTition,  an  analytical  or 
synthetical  proposition  ?  If  it  be  the  first,  you  thus 
add  nothing  through  the  existence  of  the  thing  to  your 
thought  of  the  thing,  and  then  the  thought  which  is  in 
you,  must  either  be  the  thing  itself,  or  you  have  sup- 
posed an  existence  as  belonging  to  possibility,  and  then 
the  existence  is  concluded  according  to  what  is  alleged 
from  the  internal  possibility,  which  is  nothing  but 
miserable  tautology.  The  word,  reahty,  which  in  the 
conception  of  the  thing  sounds  different  to  existence 
in  the  conception  of  the  predicate,  does  not  constitute 
this.  For,  if  you  likewise  term  reaUty  all  the  supposi- 
tion (not  determined  what  you  suppose) ,  you  have  thus 
already  fixed,  and  admitted  as  real,  the  thing  with  all 
its  predicates,  in  the  conception  of  the  subject,  and  in 
the  predicate  you  only  repeat  it.  If  you  confess,  on  the 
contrary,  as  every  reasonable  man  must  justly  confess, 

the  logical  liga  of  pouibiUtf,  and  thureby  ii  it*  oliject  distingidahed  from  ths 
iMil  Ktgalimim.  Bat  it  may  Dcrerthcleu  bs  a  void  conceptian,  if  the  objee- 
tJTC  reality  of  the  syntbeiis,  wherebjr  the  conceptiaii  is  generated,  ii  not  it- 
moDitrited  particularly  ;  but  which  lepoaes  always,  u  bta  beta  ehown  above, 
upon  prindplei  of  poiaible  eiperienee,  kud  not  npon  the  principle  of  aaalytii 
(Uie  principle  of  coQtiBdicUoa}.  This  ii  an  Bdmonitiou  not  to  conclnile  imme- 
dUtelj  from  the  posubilitj  (rf  ronceplioni  (the  logfcol)  u  the  positbility  of 
thing*  (tbe  rMl). 
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that  every  propositioa  of  existence  is  synthetical,  how 
will  you  then  maintain,  that  the  predicate  of  the  exist- 
ence may  not  be  suppressed  without  contradiction? 
since  this  prerogative  individually  belongs  only  to 
what  is  analytical,  the  character  of  which  teposes 
precisely  thereon. 

I  should  certainly  hope  to  reduce  to  nothii^,  with- 
out any  circumlocution,  this  sophistical  aigumeota- 
tion,  by  means  of  an  exact  determination  of  the  con- 
ception of  existence,  if  I  had  not  found  that  the  de- 
lusion in  exchanging  a  logical  predicate  for  a  real  one 
(that  is,  for  the  determination  of  a  thing),  almost  sets 
at  nought  all  instruction.  Every  thing  may  serve 
that  we  like,  for  the  logical  predicate ,-  even  the  sub- 
ject can  be  predicated  of  itself,  for  logic  makes  ab- 
straction of  all  content.  But  determination  is  a  pre- 
dicate which  is  added  to  the  conception  of  the  subject, 
and  augments  it.  It  {the  determination)  must  not 
therefore  be  already  contained  in  it  {the  conception). 

To  be,  is  evidently  no  real  predicate,  that  is,  a  con- 
ception of  something,  which  can  be  added  to  the 
conception  of  a  thing.  It  is  merely  the  position  of  a 
thing,  or  of  certain  determinations  in  themselves.  In 
the  logical  use  it  is  only  the  copula  of  a  judgment.  The 
proposition,  God  is  omnipotent,  contains  two  concep- 
tions, which  have  their  objects— God  and  Omnipotence 
— the  word,  is,  is  not  however  a  predicate  over  and 
above,  but  only  that  which  lays  down  the  predicate  « 
relationskip  with  the  subject.  Now,  if  I  take  togetha 
the  subject  (God)  with  all  its  predicates  (to  which 
also  omnipotence  belongs),  and  say,  Ood  is,  or  there 
is  a  God,  I  do  not  thus  lay  down  any  new  predicate 
to  the  conception  of  God,  but  only  the  subject  in  itself 
with  all  its  predicates ;  and,  in  fact,  the  object  in 
reference  to  my  conception.  Both  must  exactly  coa- 
tain  the  same  thing,  and  therefore  there  can  nothing 
further  be  added  to  the  conception,  which  merely 
expresses  the  possibihty,  because  I  think  the  object 
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of  this  conception  as  absolutely  given  (through  the 
expresaioD,  it  is).  And  thus  the  real  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  merely  possible.  A  hundred  reid 
dollars  do  not  contain  the  least  more  than  a-hiindred 
possible.  For  as  the  latter  signify  the  conception, 
but  the  former  the  object,  and  the  positioD  of  it  in 
itself — in  case  this  object  contained  more  than  that 
conception,  my  conception  would  not  thus  express 
the  whole  object,  and  would  likewise  not  therefore 
be  the  adequate  conception  of  it.  But  in  the  state  of 
my  fortune,  a  hundred  real  dollars  is  more  than  the 
mere  conceptiou  of  the  same  (that  is,  of  their  possi- 
bility). For  the  object  is  not  merely  contained  by 
the  reality  in  my  conception  analytically,  but  it  is 
added  synthetically  to  my  conception  (which  is  a 
determination  of  my  state),  without,  through  this 
existence  out  of  my  conception,  these  said  hundred 
dollars  being  even  in  the  least  augmented. 

If  I,  therefore,  think  a  thing,  through  whatever  and 
however  many  predicates  I  like  (even  in  the  universal 
determination),  not  the  least  is  added  thereby  to  the 
thing,  because  I  yet  add,  that  this  thing  is.  For 
otherwise,  not  precisely  the  same,  but  more  would 
exist  than  I  had  thought  in  the  conception,  and  I 
could  not  say,  that  exactly  the  object  of  my  con- 
ception exists.  If  I  even  think  also  in  a  thing  all  reality 
except  one,  because  I  say,  that  such  a  defective  thing 
exists,  the  wanting  reaUty  thereby  is  not  added,  but 
it  {this  tkmg)  exists,  accompanied  by  the  same  want 
precisely  as  I  had  thought  it — otherwise  something 
else  would  exist  than  I  thought.  Now  if  I  think  a 
being  as  the  highest  reality  (without  defect) ,  thus  the 
question  still  always  remains  whether  it  exists  or  not. 
For  although  nothing  is  wanting  in  my  conception  of 
the  possible  real  content  of  a  thing  generally,  still 
something  is  wanting,  in  this  way,  in  the  relationship 
to  my  whole  state  of  thought — namely,  that  the 
cognition  of  such  object  is  also  possible  d.  postenori. 
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And  here  also  the  cause  of  the  hereby  existing  difficulty 
is  manifested.  If  the  question  were  as  to  an  object 
of  the  senses,  I  should  then  not  be  able  to  exchange 
the  existence  of  the  thing  with  the  mere  conception 
of  the  thing.  For,  by  means  of  the  conception,  the 
object  is  thought  only  as  conformable  with  the  general 
conditions  of  a  possible  empirical  cognition  in  general, 
but  by  means  of  the  existence,  as  contained  in  the 
context  of  united  experience ;  inasmuch  as  then  the 
conception  of  the  object  is  not  in  the  least  increased 
through  the  connexion  with  the  content  of  united 
experience,  but  our  thinking  receives  by  means  of 
the  same,  a  possible  perception  more.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  will  think  the  existence  through  the  pure 
category  alone,  in  this  way  it  is  no  wonder  that  we 
can  advance  no  criterium  for  distinguishing  it  from 
pure  possibihty. 

Our  conception  of  an  object  may  therefore  conbun 
whatever,  and  how  much  soever  we  will,  yet  must  we 
thus  go  out  of  it,  in  order  to  confer  existence  upon  it. 
In  objects  of  the  senses,  this  occurs  by  means  of  the 
connexion  with  any  one  of  my  perceptions  according 
to  empirical  laws ;  but  in  objects  of  pure  thinking 
there  is  no  means  at  all  for  cognizii^  their  existence, 
since  this  must  be  wholly  cognized  k  priori,  but  our 
consciousness  of  all  existence  (whether  through  per- 
ception immediately,  or  through  conclusions  which 
connect  something  with  the  perception)  belongs  wholly 
to  the  unity  of  experience ;  and  an  existence  out  of 
this  field  can  certainly  not  be  absolutely  declared  to 
be  impossible,  but  is  a  presupposition  which  we  can- 
not justify  by  any  thing. 

llie  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  very  useful  idea;  but  on  this  account 
exactly,  because  it  is  a  mere  idea,  it  is  quite  incom- 
petent for  increasing,  by  means  of  itself  alone,  our 
cognition  in  regard  of  that  which  exists.  It  is  not 
even  competent  enough  for  this,  that  it  could  instruct 
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US  in  respect  of  the  possibility  of  a  many.  The  ana- 
lytical sign  of  possibility,  which  consists  in  this, 
that  mere  positions  (realities;  generate  no  contra- 
diction, cannot  certainly  be  denied  to  it;  but  aa  the 
connexion  of  all  real  properties  in  a  thing  is  a  syn- 
thesis, as  to  whose  possibility  we  cannot  d  priori 
judge,  because  the  reaUties  are  not  specifically  given 
to  us,  and,  if  even  this  eQso  did  occur,  no  judgment 
at  all  takes  place  there,  because  the  sign  of  the  possi- 
biUty  of  synthetical  cognitions  must  always  only  be 
sought  in  experience,  but  to  which  the  object  of  an 
idea  cannot  belong ;  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  was  thus 
far  from  effecting  that  as  to  which  he  flattered  himself, 
that  is,  wishing  to  discover  d  priori  the  possibility 
of  so  elevated  an  ideal  being. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  the  so  celebrated  ontological 
(Cartesian)  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 
from  conceptions,  all  the  toil  and  labour  lost,  and  a 
man  would  just  as  little  become  richer  in  knowledge 
from  mere  ideas,  as  a  merchant  in  fortune,  if,  in  order 
to  better  his  situation,  he  were  to  add  ciphers  to  the 
credit  of  his  cash  account. 


^THIRO    DIVISION. 
FIFTH  sEcnoy. 

OF   THE    IMPOSSIBILITY   OF    A    C06M0L0GICAL    PROOF 
OF   THE    BEINO   OF   A    GOO. 

It  would  be  something  quite  unnatural,  and  a  mere 
innovation  of  scholasticism,  to  wish  to  deduce  from  an 
entirely  arbitrarily  designed  idea,  the  existence  of  the 
self-corresponding  object  to  it.  Indeed,  we  should  never 
have  attempted  this  method,  if  the  want  of  our  reason 
had  not  preceded,  for  admitting  something  necessary 
for  existence  in  general,  (whereby  we  could  stand  still 
in  the  ascension),  and  if  reason  had  not  been  com- 
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pelled,  as  this  necessity  must  be  unconditioned  and 
&  priori  certain,  to  seek  a  conception  which,  where 
possible,  satisfied  such  a  demand,  and  gave  to  be 
cognized,  an  existence  wholly  &  priori.  Now,  this 
was  believed  to  be  found  in  the  idea  of  an  all  moat 
real  being,  and  such  was  thus  used  only  for  the 
more  determined  knowledge  of  that,  whereof  b^des 
men  were  already  convinced,  or  persuaded  it  most 
exbt,  that  is,  the  necessary  being.  Still  they  dis- 
guised this  natural  mfurch  of  reason,  and  instead  of 
finishing  with  this  conception,  they  sought  to  begin 
.  from  it,  in  order  to  deduce  from  it  the  necessity  of 
existence,  which  necessity,  however,  it  was  only  des- 
tined to  complete.  Hence  arose  the  unsuccessfol 
ontological  proof,  which  carries  along  with  it,  ndther 
for  the  natural  and  sound  understanding,  nor  for 
scholastic  examination,  any  thing  satisfactory. 

The  cosmologicai  proof,  which  we  will  now  examine, 
retains  the  connexion  of  absolute  necessity  with  the 
highest  being ;  but  instead,  as  the  previous  proof  of 
concluding  irom  the  highest  reality  as  to  necessity  ia 
existence,  it  rather  concludes  from  the  previoudy 
given  unconditioned  necessity  of  a  being  as  to  its  un- 
limited reality;  and  it  brings  so  far  every  thing  at 
least  into  the  track  of,  I  Imow  not  whether  a  rea- 
sonable or  reasonless,  but  at  least  a  natural  con- 
clusion, which  carries  along  with  it  the  greatest 
conviction,  not  only  to  the  common  but  also  the 
speculative  understanding;  since  it  then  also  pal- 
pably draws  those  first  foundation  lines  of  all  proofs 
of  natural  theology,  which  men  have  at  all  times 
followed,  and  wiU  still  follow,  however  we  may  dis- 
tort and  conceal  them  by  tracery  and  carving.  This 
proof,  which  Leibnitz  moreover  termed  a  contingentia 
mundi,  we  will  now  expose  to  view,  and  subject  to 
investigation. 

It  runs  thus :  If  something  exists,  then  must  also 
an  absolutely  necessary  being  exist.    Now,  I  myself 
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at  least  exist ;  consequently,  an  absolutely  necessary 
being  exists.  The  minor  contains  an  experience — 
the  major  the  conclusion  from  an  experience  in 
general  to  the  existence  of  the  necessary.*  Conse- 
quently, the  proof  begins  properly  from  experience, 
therefore  it  is  not  deduced  wholly  d  priori,  or  onto- 
logically;  and  since  the  object  of  all  experience  is 
called  world,  it  is  on  this  account  termed  the  cosmo- 
logieal  proof.  And  as  it  makes  abstraction  of  every 
particular  property  of  the  objects  of  experience, 
whereby  this  world  may  be  distinguished  from  every 
possible  one ;  it  is,  in  this  way,  already  distinguished 
in  its  denomination  also  from  the  physico- theolo- 
gical proof,  which  makes  use,  as  arguments,  of  ob- 
servations on  the  particular  nature  of  this  our  sensible 
world. 

Now,  the  proof  concludes  further;  that  the  neces- 
sary being  can  only  be  determined  in  a  single  way, 
that  is,  in  respect  of  all  possible  opposite  predicates, 
only  through  one  of  the  same ;  consequently,  it  must 
be  universally  determined  through  its  conception. 
Now,  one  single  conception  only  of  a  thing  is  possi- 
ble, which  determines  universally  this  thing  d.  priori, 
namely,  that  of  the  entis  realississimi  Consequently, 
the  conception  of  the  most  real  being  of  all,  is  the 
only  one,  whereby  a  necessary  being  can  be  thought — 
that  is,  there  exists  a  Supreme  Being  necessarily. 

In  this  cosmological  argument  so  many  sophistical 
principles  meet,  that  speculative  reason  seems  in  this 
case  to  have  summoned  all  its  dialectical  art,  in  order 
to  effect  the  greatest  possible  transcendental  appear- 
ance. We  will,  however,  for  a  time  set  its  investiga- 
tion aside,  in  order  only  to  make  evident  an  artifice 

■  This  condiuion  b  too  well  known  tlut  it  ihould  be  necenarr  here  to  pro- 
pOQad  tt  at  lepgth  It  raili  opoD  the  pretended  transcendental  nitural  Uw  of 
eaaMthtj — that  all  which  a  eoiiingtitl  ba>  ita  oause,  which,  proridcd  it  again  i* 
contiiigent,  eqnall)'  aa  well  muat  have  a  caiue,  until  the  ■eriea  of  cansea  nibor- 
dinate  one  to  another,  moat  terminate  in  an  absolntelir  neceaaar j  cauae,  withoat 
which  It  f^fJUf  airiw^  would  hare  n>     -     -'- 
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of  this  same  reason,  wherewith  it  exhibits  an  old  arga- 
ment  under  a  chan^d  form  as  new,  and  appeals  to 
the  agreement  of  two  witnesses,  that  is  to  say,  a  pure 
reason -testimony,  and  another  of  empirical  belief, 
whilst  it  is  only  the  first  alone  which  simply  changes 
its  dress  and  voice,  in  order  to  be  taken  for  the  second. 
For  the  purpose  of  laying  its  foundation  very  se- 
curely, this  proof  relies  upon  experience,  and  thereby 
gives  itself  the  look,  as  if  it  differed  from  the  outo- 
logical  proof,  which  places  its  whole  confidence  in 
mere  pure  conceptions  a  priori.  But  the  cosmological 
proof  only  makes  use  of  this  experience,  in  order  to 
make  a  single  step,  namely,  to  the  existence  of  a  ne- 
cessary Being  jn  general.  What  properties  such  may 
have,  the  empirical  ailment  cannot  teach,  but  then 
reason  wholly  takes  leave  of  it,  and  searches  amidst 
mere  conceptions,  that  is  to  say,  what  kind  of  pro- 
perties an  absolutely  necessary  being  in  general  must 
have ;  or,  what,  under  all  possible  things,  contains  ia 
itself  the  requisite  conditions  (requisita)  for  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  Now  it  believes  it  finds,  in  the  con- 
ception of  an  all  real  being  solely  and  alone  these 
requisites ;  and  then  concludes,  that  that  is  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  being.  But  it  is  clear  we  hereby  pre- 
suppose, that  the  conception  of  a  being  of  the  highest 
reality  satisfies  fully  the  conception  of  the  ab&olnte 
reality  in  existence — that  is,  we  may  conclude  from 
the  one  to  the  other ;  a  proposition  which  the  ontolo- 
gical  argument  affirmed,  and  which  we  therefore  adopt 
in  the  cosmological  proof,  and  lay  at  the  foundation, 
yet  which  we  had  intended  to  avoid.  For  absolute 
necessity  is  an  existence  from  mere  conceptions. 
Now  if  I  say,  the  conception  of  the  entis  realissimi  is 
such  a  conception,  and  in  fact  the  only  one,  which  is 
suitable  to  the  necessary  existence  and  adequate  to 
it,  I  must  thus  also  admit,  that  from  it  the  latter  can 
be  concluded.  It  is  therefore  only  the  ontological 
proof  from  mere  conceptions,  which  contains  in  the 
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80  called  coBmological  one  all  force,  and  the  proposed 
experience  is  quite  idle,  except  perhaps  to  lead  us  to 
the  conception  of  the  absolute  necessity ;  but  not  in 
order  to  show  such  in  any  detennined  thing.  For 
so  soon  as  we  have  this  in  view,  we  must  instantly 
abandon  all  experience,  and  seek  amongst  pure  con- 
ceptions, which  of  them  decidedly  contains  the  condi- 
tion of  the  possibihty  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being. 
But  in  such  a  way  only  to  see  the  possibihty  of  such 
a  being,  is  thus  also  to  prove  its  existence,  for  it  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  amidst  all  things  possible,  there 
is  one  which  carries  along  with  it  absolute  necessity 
— that  is,  this  being  exists  absolutely  necessarily. 

Alt  illusions  in  conclusions  manifest  themselves 
most  readily,  when  we  place  them  before  us  in  a  scho- 
lastic way.    The  following  is  such  an  exposition: — 

If  the  proposition  is  correct,  that  every  absolutely 
necessary  being  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  real  being 
of  all  (which  is  the  nervus  probandi  of  the  cosmologi- 
cal  proof),  it  must,  at  least,  like  all  affirmative  judg- 
ments be,  per  accidens,  capable  of  being  inverted ; 
therefore  some  most  real  beings  are  at  the  same  time 
absolutely  necessary  beings.  But  now  one  ens  realis- 
simam  is  not  different  from  another  in  any  point,  and 
therefore  what  is  valid  of  some,  conttuned  in  this  con- 
ception, that  is  valid  for  all.  Consequently  I  shall  (in 
this  case)  be  able  likewise  to  invert  absolutely,  that  is, 
every  all  most  real  being  is  a  necessary  being.  Now, 
since  this  proposition  is  determined  merely  from  its 
conceptions  d,  priori,  the  mere  conception  of  the  most 
real  being  must  carry  along  with  it  also  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  same — which  the  ontological  proof 
precisely  affirmed,  and  the  cosmological  one  was  unwil- 
ling to  acknowledge,  but  yet  laid  it  at  the  foundation 
of  its  conclusions,  although  in  a  concealed  manner. 

Thus  then,  the  second  mode  which  speculative  rea- 
son adopts,  in  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
highest  being,  is  not  only  equally  deceitful  with  the 
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first,  but  has  this,  moreover,  faulty  in  it,  that  it  com- 
mits an  ignorantio  elencld,  since  it  promises  us  to 
conduct  us  by  a  new  path,  but  after  a  little  digresaion 
it  leads  us  back  again  to  the  old,  which,  on  its  account, 
we  had  abandoned. 

I  have  a  short  time  before  said,  that  in  this  cosmo- 
logical  argument  a  whole  nest  of  dialectical  arguments 
lay  conceiJed,  which  transcendental  critick  may  easily 
discover  and  destroy.  I  will  now  only  indicate  them, 
and  leave  it  to  the  jdready  exercised  reader  to  investi- 
gate farther  these  fallacious  principles  and  to  set  them 
aside. 

There  then  are,  for  example,  1st.  The  transcendental 
principle  of  concluding  from  the  contingent  to  a  cause, 
which  principle  possesses  only  meaning  in  the  sensi- 
ble world,  but,  out  of  which,  it  has  never  even  sense. 
For  the  mere  intellectual  conception  of  the  contin- 
gent can  produce  no  synthetical  proposition,  like  that 
of  causality,  and  the  principle  of  this  last  (causaUty) 
has  no  meaning  at  all,  and  no  sign  of  ita  use,  except- 
ing only  in  the  sensible  world ;  hut  in  the  present 
case  it  was  to  serve  precisely  for  this,  in  order  to 
issue  out  beyond  the  sensible  world. — ^2nd.  The  con- 
clusion of  concluding  from  the  impossibility  of  an 
infinite  series  of  causes  ^ven  one  beyond  another  in 
the  sensible  world,  as  to  a  first  cause,  whereto  the 
principles  of  the  use  of  reason  itself  do  not  justiiy  us 
in  experience,  are  much  less  able  to  extend  this  prin- 
ciple beyond  the  same  (whither  this  chain  cannot  at 
all  be  prolonged) . — 3rd.  The  false  self-satisfaction  of 
reason,  in  respect  of  the  completion  of  the  series ;  from 
this  that  we  finally  remove  all  condition,  yet  without 
which  no  conception  of  a  necessity  can  take  place; 
and  because  as  we  then  can  comprehend  nothing 
further,  we  admitted  this  as  a  completion  of  our  con- 
ception.— 4th.  The  exchanging  of  the  logical  necesatf 
of  a  conception  of  all  united  reality  (without  internal 
contradiction)  for  the  transcendental,  which  reqnkes 
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a  principle  of  the  feasibility  of  such  a  synthesis,  but 
which  principle  again  can  only  extend  to  the  field  of 
possible  experiences,  and  so  on. 

The  art  of  the  cosmological  proof  aims  merely  at 
this,  to  avoid  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  necessary 
being  d  priori  through  mere  conceptions,  which  proof 
must  be  deduced  ontologicaUy,  but  as  to  which  we  feel 
ourselves  wholly  incompetent.  With  this  view  we 
conclude  from  a  real  existeoce  laid  at  the  foundation 
(an  experience  in  general),  as  well  as  it  can  be  done, 
to  an  absolutely  necessary  condition  thereof.  We  are 
not  then  necessitated  to  explain  the  possibility  of  this 
condition.  For  if  it  be  shown  that  it  exists,  the  question 
as  to  its  possibility  is  quite  unnecessary.  But  if  we 
wish  more  exactly  to  determine  this  necessary  being  in 
respect  of  its  quality,  we  do  not  then  seek  that  which 
is  sufficient  for  comprehending  from  its  conception  the 
necessity  of  the  existence,  for  if  we  could  do  this,  we 
had  then  no  need  of  any  empirical  presupposition. — 
No ; — we  seek  only  the  negative  condition,  (conditio 
sine  qu&  non) — without  which  a  being  would  not 
be  absolutely  necessary.  Now,  this  would  succeed  well 
in  all  other  kind  of  conclusions,  from  a  given  conse- 
quence to  its  principle  ;  but  here  it  turns  out  unfor- 
tunately, that  the  condition  which  we  require  for 
absolute  necessity  can  only  be  met  with  in  a  single 
being,  which,  consequently,  must  contain  in  its  con- 
ception every  thing  which  is  required  for  absolute 
necessity — and  hence  renders  a  conclusion  a  priori  as 
to  the  same  possible — that  ts,  X  must  also  conversely 
be  able  to  conclude,  that  to  what  thing  this  conception 
(of  the  highest  reality)  belongs,  such  is  absolutely 
necessary  ;  and  if  I  cannot  so  conclude  (as  I  then  am 
compelled  to  confess  this,  if  I  intend  to  avoid  the  onto- 
logical  proof),  I  thus  fail  likewise  in  my  new  way,  and 
again  &id  myself  there,  whence  I  set  out.  The  con- 
ception of  the  Supreme  Being  satisfies  certainly  all 
questions,  d  priori,  which  can  be  proposed  on  account 
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of  the  interaal  detenoinatioa  of  a  thing,  and  is  also 
for  this  reason,  an  ideal  without  parallel,  because  the 
general  conception  indicates  the  same  co-eristently 
as  an  individuality  amongst  all  possible  things.  But 
it  affords  no  satisfaction  to  the  enquiry  as  to  its  own 
existence ;  yet,  respecting  which  only  the  question 
strictly  was,  and  we  could  not  reply  to  the  enquiry  of 
one  who  admitted  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being, 
and  only  wished  to  know  which  then  amidst  ^  things 
must  be  looked  upon  as  such  :  This,  here,  is  the  ne- 
cessary being. 

It  may  very  well  be  allowed,  to  admit  the  existence 
of  a  being  of  the  highest  efficiency,  as  cause  of  all  pos- 
sible effects,  in  order  to  facilitate  for  reason,  the  unity 
of  the  grounds  of  explanation  which  it  seeks.  But  to 
go  so  far  beyond,  as  that  we  should  even  say,  Suck  a 
being  exists  necessarily,  is  no  longer  the  modest  asser- 
tion of  an  allowable  hypothesis,  but  the  bold  pretension 
of  an  apodictical  certainty ;  for,  as  to  that  which  ve 
give  out  to  be  known  as  absolutely  necessary,  the 
cognition  thereof  must  likewise  carry  along  with  it 
absolute  necessity. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  transcendental  Ideal  comes 
to  this — either  to  find  a  conception  for  absolute  neces- 
sity, or  for  the  conception  of  something,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  it.  If  we  can  do  the  one,  we  most  then 
also  be  able  to  do  the  other,  for  reason  only  ct^nizes 
as  absolutely  necessary  that  which  is  necessaiy  from 
its  conception.  But  both  wholly  siu-pass  our  ntmoBt 
endeavours  for  aatisfying  our  understanding  upon  this 
point,  and  hkewise  all  attempts  at  consolmg  it,  with 
respect  to  this  its  incapacity. 

The  unconditioned  necessity,  which  we  require  so  in- 
dispensably, as  the  ultimate  support  of  all  things,  is  the 
real  abyss  of  human  reason.  Even  eternity,  however 
terrificaUy  sublime  a  Haller  may  depict  it,  is  for  frwn 
making  the  same  giddy  impression  upon  the  miad ; 
for  it  vMoswrea  only  the  duration  of  things,  bat  does 
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not  support  them.  We  cannot  guard  againet  tbe 
thought,  yet  also  cannot  we  bear  it,  that  a  being 
which  we  represent  to  ourselves  as  the  highest  amongst 
all  possible,  shoiild  say,  as  it  were,  to  itself,  I  am  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  besides  me  there  is  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  which  is  something  merely  by  my  will ;  but 
whence  am  I  then  ?  Here  every  thing  sinks  away  un- 
der us,  and  the  greatest  perfection,  like  the  smallest, 
floats  without  support  before  speculative  reason,  to 
which  it  costs  nothing,  to  let  one  as  well  as  the  other 
disappear  without  the  least  impediment. 

Many  forces  of  nature  which  manifest  their  exist- 
ence by  means  of  effects,  remain  inscrutable  to  us, 
since  we  cannot  investigate  them  far  enoi^h  by  means 
of  observation.  The  transcendental  object  lying  at 
the  foundation  of  phenomena,  and  with  it,  the  ground 
why  our  sensibility  possesses  these  rather  than  other 
supreme  conditions,  are  and  remain  impenetrable  to  us, 
alfliough  the  thing  itself  moreover  is  given,  but  only 
not  perceived.  But  an  ideal  of  pure  reason  cannot  be 
tenned  ingcratahle,  since  it  has  shown  no  further 
guarantee  of  its  reality  but  the  want  of  reason,  to 
accomplish  by  means  of  this  [ideal)  all  synthetic  unity. 
As,  therefore,  it  is  not  ever  given  as  a  conceivable 
object,  as  such  also  it  is  not  inscrutable — it  must 
rather  as  mere  idea  find  in  the  nature  of  reason  its 
seat  and  its  solution,  and  therefore  can  be  investigated ; 
for  reason  consists  precisely  in  this,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  all  our  conceptions,  opinions, 
and  assertions,  either  from  objective,  or  in  case  they  are 
a  mere  appearance,  from  subjective  grounds. 
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DISCOVERY    AND    EXPLANATION 

OP     THE     DIALECTICAL     APPEARANCE 

IN    ALL    THE   TRANSCENDENTAL   PROOFS  OF  THE  EKIST- 

ENCB  OF  A  NECESSARY  BEING. 

Botli  the  proofs  before  adduced  were  traDscendental, 
that  is,  were  attempted  independently  of  empirical 
principles.  For  although  the  cosmological  one  hys  an 
experience  in  general  at  the  foundation,  still  it  is  in 
this  way  not  deduced  from  a  particular  quality  of  the 
same,  but  from  pure  reason-principles,  in  reference  to 
an  existence  given  through  empirical  conscioxisness  in 
general,  and  it  abandons  even  this  guide,  in  order  to 
rest  upon  absolutely  pure  conceptions.  Now  what  in 
these  transcendental  proofs  is  the  cause  of  the  dialec- 
tical but  natural  appearance,  which  connects  the  con- 
ceptions of  necessity  and  the  highest  reality,  and 
realizes  and  hypcwtatizes  that  which  still  can  only  be 
idea  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  inevitability  of  ad- 
mitting something  as  necessary  in  itself  amongst  exist- 
ing things,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  of  shrinking  hack, 
as  from  a  precipice,  before  the  existence  of  such  a 
being ;  and  how  does  it  happen  that  reason  understands 
itself  as  to  this,  and  from  the  wavering  state  of  a  timid 
and  again  and  again  retracted  assent,  attains  to  a  tran- 
quil insight  ? 

It  is  something  especially  remarkable,  that,  if  «e 
suppose  something  exists,  we  cannot  refrW  from  the 
consequence  that  something  must  also  necessarily 
exist.  The  cosmological  ai^ument  reposed  upon  this 
natural  (although  stiU  not  on  this  account  sure)  con- 
clusion ;  on  the  contrary,  admit  whatever  conception 
I  will  of  a  thing,  I  yet  find  that  its  existence  can  dctct 
be  represented  by  me  as  absolutely  necessary,  andthat 
nothing  prevents  me,  whatever  it  may  he  that  exfets, 
fixim  thinking  the  non-being  of  the  i 
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quently  I  must  certainly  admit  for  the  existing  in 
general  something  necessary,  but  I  can  think  no  single 
thing  itself  as  necessary  in  itself.  This  means,  that  I 
can  never  complete  the  regression  to  the  conditions  of 
the  existing,  without  admitting  a  necessary  being,  yet 
I  can  never  commence  from  the  same. 

If  I  must  think  something  necessary  for  existing 
things  in  general,  hut  have  no  right  to  think  any 
thing  as  necessary  in  itself,  it  thence  follows  inevitably, 
that  necessity  and  contingency  must  not  concern  and 
bear  upon  the  things  themselves,  since  a  contradiction 
else  would  occur ;  consequently  neither  of  these  two 
principles  is  objective,  but  in  any  case  they  can  only 
be  subjective  principles  of  reason,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
one  side,  to  seek  for  every  thing  that  is  given  as  ex- 
isting something  which  is  necessary,  that  is,  never  to 
stop  elsewhere  but  in  an  d  priori  completed  explana- 
tion ;  yet  on  the  other  side  never  Ukewise  to  hope  for 
this  completeness,  that  is,  to  admit  as  unconditioned 
nothing  empirical,  and  thereby  to  dispense  with  more 
remote  derivation.  In  such  a  sense  both  principles 
may  very  well  exist  together  sa  evristic  and  regulative 
which  concern  nothing  hut  the  formed  interest  of 
reason.  For  the  one  says,  you  should  so  philosophize 
upon  nature,  as  if  there  were  to  every  thing  which 
belongs  to  existence  a  necessary  first  ground,  simply 
in  order  to  produce  systematic  unity  in  your  cog- 
nition, whilst  you  pursue  such  an  idea,  that  is  to  say, 
an  imagined  supreme  being  ;  hut  the  other  warns  you 
to  admit  no  single  determination,  which  concerns  the 
existence  of  things  for  such  an  ultimate  foundation, 
that  is,  as  absolutely  necessary,  but  still  always  to 
keep  the  way  open  for  farther  derivation,  and  still  to 
treat  it,  consequently,  at  all  times  as  conditioned. 
But  if  ail  which  is  perceived  in  things,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  conditionally  necessary,  no  thing  also  (that 
may  be  given  empirically)  can  thus  be  looked  at  as 
absolutely  necessary. 

But,  it  hence  follows  that  you  must  admit  the  abso- 
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lutely-neceBsary  out  of  the  world,  because  it  is  only  to 
serve  as  a  principle  for  the  greatest  possible  unity  of 
pheQomeiia,  as  their  ultimate  foundation,  and  you  can 
in  the  world  never  attain  to  this,  inasmuch  as  the 
second  rule  imposes  upon  you,  looking  upon  all  empi- 
rical causes  of  unity  at  all  times  as  derived. 

The  philosophers  of  antiquity  regard  every  f(Hm 
of  nature  as  contingent ;  but  matter,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  common  reascm,  as  ori^nal  and  necessary. 
But  had  they  not  considered  matter  as  substratum  of 
phenomena  respectively,  but  in  itself  as  to  its  exist- 
ence, the  idea  of  absolute  necessity  would  thus  imme- 
diately have  disappeared.  For  there  is  nothing  which 
obliges  reason  to  this  existence  absolutely,  but  it  can 
do  away  in  thought  with  such  at  all  times ,  and  without 
contnuuction,  yet  in  thought  alone  also  lay  the  abso- 
lute necessity.  A  cert^n  r^ulative  principle  must 
therefore  he  at  the  foundation  of  this  persuasion.  In 
&ct,  also,  the  highest  empirical  principle  of  the  unity 
of  phenomena  is  extension  and  impenetrabihty  (which 
together  constitute  the  conception  of  matter),  and  has, 
so  far  as  it  is  empirically  unconditioned,  a  property  of 
the  regulative  principle  in  itself.  However,  as  every 
determination  of  matter  which  constitutes  the  real 
of  the  same,  consequently  also  impenetrability,  is 
an  effect  (action)  which  must  have  its  cause,  and 
therefore  is  always  derived,  so  matter  still  is  not 
suited  to  the  idea  of  a  necessary  being,  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  all  derived  unity ; — and  since  each  of  its  real 
properties,  as  derived,  is  only  conditionally  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  can  be  done  away  in  itself;  but 
therewith  the  whole  existence  of  matter  would  be 
done  away  with,  and  if  this  did  not  happen,  we  should 
then  have  attained  empirically  the  highest  ground  of 
unity,  which  is  forbidden  through  the  second  regulative 
principle ;  it  hence  follows  that  matter,  and  in  guieral 
what  belongs  to  the  world,  is  not  suitable  for  the  idea 
of  a  necessary  original  being,  as  a  first  principle  of 
the  greatest  empirical  unity,  but  that  it  must  be  placed 
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ont  of  the  world,  as  we  then  can  always  boldly  derive 
the  phenomena  of  the  world  and  their  existence  from 
others,  as  if  there  were  no  necessary  being,  and  never- 
theless can  strive  unceasingly  for  the  completeness  of 
the  derivation,  as  if  such  a  being,  as  a  supreme  prin- 
ciple, were  presupposed. 

The  ideal  of  the  supreme  Being  is,  according  to 
these  considerations,  nothing  but  a  regulative  principle 
of  reaacHi,  to  look  at  all  conjunction  in  the  world,  as  if 
it  sprang  from  an  all-sufficient  necessary  cause,  in 
order  thereupon  to  found  the  rule  of  a  systematic,  and 
according  to  general  rules,  necessary  unity  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  same,  and  it  is  not  an  assertion  of  an 
existence  necessary  in  itself.  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  unavoidable,  by  reason  of  a  transcendental  subrep- 
tion, iiot  to  represent  this  formal  principle  as  constitu- 
tive, and  to  think  this  unity  hypostatically.  For,  in 
the  same  way  as  space,  becaiise  it  renders  originally 
possible  all  forms  which  are  only  different  limitations 
of  it,  although  it  is  only  a  principle  of  sensibility,  is 
still  held  precisely  on  this  account  for  a  something 
absolutely  necessary,  existing  of  itself,  and  for  an  ob- 
ject given  in  itself  k  priori,  it  happens  also  quite  natu- 
rally, that  as  the  systematic  unity  of  nature  cannot  be 
set  up  in  any  way  as  the  principle  of  the  empirical  use 
of  our  reason,  but  so  far  as  we  lay  the  idea  of  an  all 
most  real  being  as  the  supreme  cause  at  the  founda- 
tion— this  idea  thereby  is  represented  as  a  real  object, 
and  this  object  ag^,  since  it  is  the  highest  condition, 
is  represented  as  necessary ;  consequently  a  regulative 
principle  is  changed  into  a  constitutive  one — which  sub- 
stitution manifests  itself  in  this,  that  if  I  now  consider 
this  supreme  being  which  respectively  to  the  world 
was  absolutely  (unconditionally)  necessary,  as  thing  in 
itself,  this  necessity  is  capable  of  no  conception,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  met  with  in  my  reason  only 
as  formal  condition  of  thought,  but  not  as  material  and 
hypostatical  condition  of  existence. 
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THIRD   DIVISION. 

SIXTH  SECTION. 

OP   THE   IMPOSSIBILITY  OP  THE   PHTSICO-T  HBO  LOGICAL 
PROOP. 

If  then  neither  the  conception  of  things  in  general, 
nor  the  experience  of  any  existence  in  general,  can 
afford  that  which  is  demanded,  there  stiU  remains  a 
means  to  be  tried,  whether  a  determined  experience,  con- 
sequently that  of  things  of  the  present  world,  their 
nature  and  order,  does  not  furnish  a  proof  which  may 
assist  ufi  Becurely,  as  to  the  conTictiou  of  the  exlBteoce 
of  a  supreme  being.  Such  a  proof  we  could  term  the 
pkysico-theotogicat.  Should  this  also  be  impossible, 
there  is  then  no  satisfactory  proof  possible  at  all  from 
mere  speculative  reason,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  being 
which  answers  to  our  transcendental  idea. 

We  shall  soon  perceive  from  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, that  a  very  easy  and  valid  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion may  be  expected.  For  how  can  ever  experience  be 
given,  which  should  be  conformable  to  an  idea  ?  lliat 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  last  consists  precisely  in  this, 
that  an  experience  can  never  be  congruous  with  it. 
The  transcendental  idea  of  a  necessary  all-sufficieot 
original  being  is  so  immensely  great,  so  highly  raised 
above  all  that  is  empirical — ^which  is  always  condi- 
tioned—that, partly,  we  can  never  call  up  enou^ 
matter  in  experience,  in  order  to  fill  such  a  conception, 
and  partly  always  we  grope  about  amongst  the  condi- 
tioned, and  will  seek  continually  ih  vain  after  the  un- 
conditioned— whereof  no  law  whatsoever  of  an  empi- 
rical synthesis  furnishes  us  with  an  example,  or  the 
least  guidance  to  the  same. 

If  the  highest  being  should  stand  in  this  cfaaui  of 
conditions,  it  would  thus  itself  be  a  member  of  tte 
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series  of  the  same,  and  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  the  inner  members  which  it  precedes,  it  wo\ild 
require  still  further  investigation  on  account  of  its 
still  higher  ground.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  will 
separate  it  from,  the  chain,  and  not,  as  a  mere  intelli- 
gible being,  comprehend  it  in  the  series  of  natural 
causes,  what  bridge  can  reason  then  well  build  in 
order  to  reach  to  the  same  ?  for  all  the  laws  of  the 
transition  from  effects  to  causes — nay,  all  synthesis 
and  extension  of  our  cognition  in  general,  can  be 
placed  upon  nothing  else  but  possible  experience — 
consequently  merely  upon  objects  of  the  sensible 
world,  and  only  have  meaning  in  respect  thereof. 

The  present  world  opens  to  us  so  immense  a 
spectacle  of  diversity,  order,  fitness,  and  beauty, 
whether  we  pursue  these  in  the  infinity  of  space,  or  in 
its  unlimited  division — that  even  according  to  the 
knowledge  which  our  weak  reason  has  been  enabled 
to  acquire  of  the  same,  all  language  fails  in  expression 
as  to  so  many  and  undiscemibly  great  wonders — 
all  numbers  in  measuring  their  power,  and  even  our 
thoughts  in  bounds — so  that  ourjudgment  of  the  Whole 
must  terminate  in  a  speechless,  but  so  much  the  more 
eloquent  astonishment.  Every  where  we  see  a  chain 
of  effects  and  causes,  of  ends  and  means,  regularity  in 
origin  and  disappearance ;  and  since  nothing  has  come 
of  itself  into  the  state  in  which  it  is,  it  always  thus  in- 
dicates farther  back  another  thing,  as  its  cause,  which 
renders  necessary  exactly  the  same  farther  enquiry,  so 
that  in  such  a  way  the  great  whole  must  sink  into  the 
abyss  of  nothing,  if  we  did  not  admit  something  exist- 
ing of  itself,  originally  and  independently,  external  to 
this  infinite  contingent,  which  maintained  it,  and,  aa 
the  cause  of  its  origin  at  the  same  time  secured  its  du- 
ration. This  highest  cause  (in  respect  of  all  things  in 
the  world)  how  great  are  we  to  thmk  it  ?  The  world 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  according  to  its  whole 
content,  still  less  do  we  know  how  to  appreciate  its 
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ntagnitude  by  comparison  with  all  that  is  possible. 

But  what  preTents  us,  that,  since  we  once  require  in 
respect  of  causality  an  external  and  supreme  bang, 
we  should  not  at  the  same  time,  in  respect  of  the 
degree  of  perfection,  place  it  above  every  thing  else 
possible  ?  which  we  can  effect  eaaily.  although  certainly 
only  through  the  deUcate  outline  of  an  abstract  con- 
ception, when  we  represent  to  ourselves,  united  in  it 
as  a  single  substance,  all  possible  perfection — ^wbich 
conception — favourable  to  the  claim  of  our  reason  in 
the  economy  of  principles — is  subjected  in  itself  to  no 
contradiction,  and  is  even  advantageous  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  use  of  reason,  in  the  midst  of  experience, 
by  means  of  the  direction  which  such  an  idea  gives 
towards  order  and  fitness,  and  yet  is  never  opposed  to 
experience  in  a  decided  majmer. 

This  proof  deserves  at  all  times  to  be  mentioned 
with  respect.  It  is  the  oldest,  the  clearest,  and  the 
most  adapted  to  ordinary  human  reason.  It  animates 
the  study  of  nature,  just  as  it  itself  has  its  existence 
from  this,  and  thereby  ever  receives  fresh  force.  It 
manifests  ends  and  views,  where  our  observation  had 
not  itself  discovered  them,  and  extends  our  cog- 
nitions of  nature  by  means  of  the  clue  of  a  particular 
unity,  whose  principle  is  out  of  nature.  But  these 
cognitions  react  back  again  upon  their  cause — namcdy, 
the  occasioning  idea,  and  increase  the  belief  in  a 
higher  being  into  an  irresistible  conviction. 

It  would,  consequently,  not  only  be  comfortless,  but 
also  quite  in  vain,  to  wish  to  t^e  away  some  thing 
from  the  authority  of  this  proof.  Reason,  which  is 
unceasingly  elevated  by  means  of  arguments  so  power- 
ful, and  always  increasing  under  its  hands,  although 
only  empirical  ones,  cannot,  through  any  doubts  of 
subtilely  deduced  speculation,  be  so  pressed  down,  that 
it  must  not  be  roused,  as  it  were  out  of  a  dream,  from 
any  speculative  irresolution,  through  a  glance  whidi 
it  casts  on  the  wonders  and  the  majesty  of  the  uni- 
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Terse ;  in  order  to  raiae  itself  from  greatnees  to  great- 
ness, up  to  the  highest  of  all^-from  the  conditioned 
to  the  condition — up  to  the  supreme  and  uncondi- 
tioned Creator. 

But  though  we  have  nothing  to  suggest  against  the 
reasonableness  and  the  utility  of  this  preceding,  but 
have  rather  to  recommend  and  encourage  it,  yet  still 
on  this  account  we  cannot  approve  of  that  pretension, 
which  would  assent  to  this  argument  as  ^odictical 
certainty,  and  as  requiring  no  favour  at  all  nor  extra- 
neous support ;  and  it  can  in  no  way  be  detrimental 
to  the  good  cause,  to  reduce  the  dogmatical  language 
of  an  insolent  reasoner  to  a  tone  of  moderation  and 
modesty — to  that  of  a  belief  sufficient  for  tranquil- 
lity, but  not  precisely  one  commanding  unconditional 
surrender.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  physico- 
theological  proof  can  never  alone  show  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  Being,  hut  it  must  always  leave  it  to  the 
ontological  one  (to  which  it  only  serves  as  introduc- 
tion) to  complete  this  deficiency ;  consequently  such 
ontological  one  still  always  contains  the  only  possible 
proof  (provided  generally  a  speculative  proof  takes 
place),  which  no  human  reason  can  disregard. 

The  chief  moments  of  the  alleged  physical  theolo- 
gical proof  are  the  following: — 1st.  In  the  world 
visible  signs  are  found  every  where  of  an  arrangement 
executed  according  to  determined  intention  with  great 
wisdom,  and  in  a  whole  of  indescribable  diversity  of 
content,  as  well  as  of  unbounded  magnitude  of  extent. 
— 2ndly.  This  fit  arrangement  is  quite  extraneous  to 
the  things  of  the  world,  and  adheres  to  them  only  con- 
tingently, that  is,  the  nature  of  different  things  could 
not  of  itself,  by  means  of  so  many  means  united  with 
one  another,  accord  with  determined  ends,  if  they  had 
not  been  chosen  and  disposed  for  this,  quite  expressly 
through  a  regulating  reasonable  principle,  according 
to  ideas  lying  at  the  foundation. — ^rdly.  There  exists 
therefore  an  elevated  and  wise  cause  (or  several) ,  which 
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not  merely  as  a  blindly  acting  all-powerfiil  Nature 
through  fi-uitfulness,  but  as  an  Intelligence  through 
liberty,  must  be  the  cause  of  the  world. — 4thly.  T^e 
unity  of  this  may  be  concluded,  with  certainty,  from 
the  unity  of  the  reciprocal  relation  of  the  parts  of  the 
world,  as  members  of  an  artificial  building,  as  to  that, 
where  our  observation  reaches, — and  still  further,  with 
probability,  according  to  all  principles  of  analogy. 

'Without  disputing  in  this  case  with  natural  reason 
as  to  its  conclusion,  when  it  concludes  from  the  ana- 
logy of  some  productions  of  nature  with  that  which 
human  reason  produces,  when  it  does  violence  to  nature, 
and  compels  this  not  to  proceed  according  to  its  ends, 
but  to  submit  itself  to  ours  (in  conformity  with  the 
same  in  bouses,  ships,  clocks),  there  is  just  such  a 
causality,  that  is  to  say,  tmderstanding  and  will  lying  at 
its  foundation,  when  it  deduces  the  internal  possibility  of 
free  acting  nature  (which  first  renders  possible  all  art, 
and  perhaps  even  reason  itself)  from  another  although 
superhuman  art, — which  conclusion  co\ild  not  support 
perhaps  the  strictest  transcendental  critick  ; — yet  must 
we  confess,  that  if  we  once  are  to  name  a  cause,  we 
could  not  here  proceed  more  securely  than  accordii^ 
to  the  analogy  with  the  like  productions  suitable  to 
the  end,  which  are  the  only  ones,  whereof  the  causes 
and  the  mode  of  action  are  fully  known.  Reason 
would  not  be  able  of  itself  to  answer  this,  if  it  wished 
to  pass  from  the  causality  which  it  knows,  to  the 
obscure  and  undemonstrable  grounds  of  explanation, 
which  it  does  not  know. 

According  to  this  conclusion,  the  fitness  and  the 
harmony  of  so  many  dispositions  of  nature  must  show 
the  contingency  of  form  but  not  of  matter,  that  is  to 
say,  of  substance  in  the  world,  since  for  the  last  there 
would  yet  be  required,  that  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
things  of  the  world  were  unsuitable  of  themselves  to 
the  Uke  order  and  accordance,  according  to  general 
laws,  if  they  were  not  themselves,  accoi^g  to  their 
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gubstance,  the  product  of  a  supreme  wisdom ;  but  as  to 
which  quite  other  proofs  would  be  required  than  those 
from  analogy  with  human  art.  This  proof,  therefore, 
at  the  most,  could  only  demonstrate  an  architect  of  the 
vjorld,  who  would  he  always  limited  through  the  fit- 
ness of  the  material  which  he  worked  upon,  but  not  a 
creator  of  the  world,  to  the  idea  of  which  every  thing 
is  subject,  which  is  very  for  irom  being  sufficient  for 
the  great  object  which  we  have  in  view,  that  is  to  say, 
to  shew  an  all-sufficient  or^nal  Beii^.  If  we  would 
show  the  contingency  of  matter  itself,  we  must  then 
have  recourse  to  a  transcendental  argument,  but  which 
in  this  case  was  precisely  to  be  avoided. 

The  conclusion  proceeds,  therefore,  from  the  order 
and  suitableness  generally  to  be  observed  in  the 
world,  as  an  absolutely  contingent  adaptation,  to  the 
existence  of  a  cause  proportionate  to  it.  But  the 
conception  of  this  cause  must  give  us  to  know  some- 
thing quite  determined  as  to  it,  and  it  can  therefore 
be  none  other,  but  that  of  a  being  which  possesses 
all  power,  wisdom,  &c.,  in  one  word,  all  perfection, 
as  an  all-sufficient  being.  For  the  predicates  of  very 
great,  of  amazing,  of  immeasurable  power  and  excel- 
lence, furnish  no  determined  conception  at  all,  and 
do  not  say  specially  what  the  thing  is  in  itself,  but  are 
only  relative  representations  of  the  greatness  of  the 
object,  which  the  contemplator  (of  the  world)  com- 
pares with  himself  and  his  power  of  apprehension, 
and  which  turn  out  equally  valuable,  whether  we  aug- 
ment the  object,  or  diminish  the  observing  subject  in 
relation  to  it.  Where  the  question  is  as  to  the  great- 
ness (the  perfection)  of  a  thing  in  general,  there  is  no 
determined  conception  but  such  as  comprehends  the 
whole  possible  perfection,  and  only  the  ail  (omnitudo) 
of  the  reaUty  is  universally  determined  in  the  con- 
ception. 

Now  I  do  not  suppose,  that  any  one  would  presume 
to  see  the  relationship  of  the  magnitude  of  the  world 
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observed  by  him  (accordii^  to  extent  as  well  as  con* 
tent)  to  omoipotence,  that  of  the  order  of  the  world 
to  the  highest  wisdom,  that  of  the  \mity  of  the  world 
to  the  absolute  unity  of  the  creator,  &c.  Physico- 
theology  can  therefore  give  no  determined  conception 
of  the  supreme  cause  of  the  world,  and  consequently 
not  be  sufficient  for  a  principle  of  theology,  which  in 
its  torn  is  to  constitute  the  foundation  of  rehgion. 

The  advance  to  absolute  totality  through  the  empi- 
rical way  is  quite  impossible.  But  this  nevertheless  is 
done  in  the  physico-theological  proof.  What  means  do 
we  then  make  use  of,  in  order  to  leap  so  wide  a  chasm  f 

After  we  have  attained  to  the  admiration  of  the 
greatness,  the  wisdom,  the  power  &c.  of  the  author  of 
the  world,  and  can  advance  no  farther,  we  abandon 
then  at  once  this  argument,  conducted  upon  empirical 
proofs,  and  proceed  to  the  contingency  of  the  world, 
concluded  at  the  very  outset  from  the  order  and  fitness 
of  the  same.  Now  from  this  contingency  alone,  we 
proceed  only  through  transcendental  conceptions,  to 
the  existence  of  an  absolutely-necessary,  and  from  the 
conception  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  first  cause, 
to  the  absolutely  determined  or  determining  concep- 
tion of  the  same — namely,  an  all-embracing  Reality. 
Therefore  the  ph3fsico-theological  proof  came  to  a  stand 
still  in  its  undertaking — ^in  this  embarrassment  sprang 
suddenly  to  the  cosmological  proof,  and  as  this  is  only 
a  disguised  ontological  proof,  it  thus  completed  its  in- 
tention  really  only  by  means  of  pure  reason,  although 
in  the  beginning  it  had  denied  all  connexion  with  this, 
and  had  placed  every  thii^  upon  proofs  evident  from 
experience. 

The  physico-theologists  have  therefore  no  canse  at 
all  to  treat  so  disdainnilly  the  transcendental  mode  of 
proof,  and  to  look  down  upon  it  with  the  self-conceit 
of  clear  sighted  natural  philosophers,  as  upon  the 
cobweb  of  obscure  speculatists.  For  if  they  would 
only  examine  themselves,  they  would  find,  that  whilst 
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they  had  proceeded  a  good  way  on  the  gronnd  of 
nature  and  of  enierience,  and  yet  always  see  tfaem- 
selves  just  as  &r  mim  the  object  that  appears  in  face 
of  their  reason,  they  suddenly  quit  this  ground,  and 
pass  over  into  the  region  of  pure  possibilities,  where, 
npon  the  wings  of  ideas,  they  hope  to  approach  nearer 
to  that  which  had  escaped  all  their  empirical  investiga- 
tion. When  finally  they  imagine,  after  bo  great  a  spring, 
to  have  secured  &rm  footing,  they  then  extend  the  now 
determined  conception  (into  the  possession  of  whidi 
they  are  arrived,  without  knowing  how)  over  the 
whole  field  of  creation,  and  explain  the  ideal  which 
was  simply  a  product  of  pure  reason,  although  a  pitiful 
one  enough  and  quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  its  object, 
through  experience — without  being  willing  to  confess, 
that  they  are  arrived  at  this  knowledge  or  pre-suppo- 
sition,  by  another  path  than  that  of  experience. 

Hence,  at  the  foundation  of  the  physico-theological 
proof,  hes  the  cosmological,  and  at  the  foundation  of 
this,  the  ontological  proof,  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
particular  original  being  as  supreme  being;  and  as 
besides  these  three  ways  none  other  is  open  to  specu- 
lative reason,  the  ontological  proof  from  merely  pure 
conceptions  of  reason  is  thus  tiie  only  possible  one, 
provided  only,  that  a  proof  at  all  of  a  proposition  so 
far  elevated  above  all  empirical  use  of  the  understand- 
ing, is  possible. 


THian   DIVI  SION. 

aMVBNTH  Bacnoif. 

CRITICK  OF   ALL-  THEOLOGY,    FROM    SPECULATIVE 
PBINCIPLES    OF   REASON. 

If  by  Theology,  I  understand  cognition  of  the  pri- 
mitive being,  it  is  either,  that,  from  pure  reason, 
(theobgia  ratioualis)   or  from  revelation  (revelata.) 
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Now  the  first  thinks  its  ohject  either  merely  through 
pure  reason,  by  meana  of  mere  transcendental  coq- 
ceptions,  (ens  originarium,  realissimum,  ens  entium,) 
and  ia  termed  transcendental  theology,  or  through  a 
conception  which  it  borrows  from  nature  (that  of  our 
soul)  as  the  highest  intelligence,  and  must  be  termed 
natural  theology.  He  who  grants  only  a  transcenden- 
tal theology  is  termed  D^t,  he  who  admits,  likewise, 
a  natural  theology,  is  termed  Hieist.  The  first  agrees, 
that  we  can  certainly  cognize  the  existence  of  a  primi- 
tive being  through  mere  reason,  but  of  which  our  con- 
ception is  merely  transcendental — namely,  only  as  of 
a  being  which  possesses  all  reality,  but  which  we  can- 
not determine  more  exactly.  Tlie  second  maintains, 
that  reason  is  in  a  state  for  determining  more  exactly 
the  object,  according  to  analogy  with  nature,  namely  as 
a  being  which,  by  means  of  understanding  and  liberty, 
contains  within  itself  the  oh^nal  foundation  of  sdl 
other  things.  The  first,  therefore,  represents,  under 
the  same,  merely  a  Cause  of  the  world,  (it  remains  un- 
decided, whether  thiough  the  necessity  of  its  nature, 
or  from  liberty,)  the  second  represents  an  Author  of 
the  world. 

Transcendental  theology  is  either  that  which  thinks 
of  deriving  the  existence  of  the  primitive  being  from  an 
experience  in  general,  (without  determining  any  thing 
more  exactly  as  to  the  world  whereto  it  belongs,)  and 
is  termed  Cosmotheology,  or  it  believes  to  cognize  the 
existence  of  this  being  through  mere  conceptions, 
without  the  aid  of  the  least  experience,  and  is  termed 
Ontotheology. 

Natural  Theology  concludes  as  to  the  properties  and 
existence  of  an  author  of  the  world  from  tiie  quality, 
order,  and  unity  which  ia  met  with  in  this  worid,  in 
which  double  causality  and  the  rules  thereof  must  be 
admitted — that  is  to  say,  nature  and  liberty.  Hence 
it  ascends  from  this  world  to  the  highest  intelligeoce, 
either  as  the  principle  of  all  natural,  or  of  all  JBOnl 
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order  and  perfection.  In  the  first  case  it  is  termed 
Physicotkeology,  in  the  last  Moral  Theology* 

As  under  the  conception  of  God,  we  are  accustomed 
to  understand,  not  for  instance  merely  a  blind  working 
eternal  nature,  as  the  root  of  thin^,  but  a  supreme 
Being,  which  is  to  be  by  means  of  understanding  and 
liberty,  the  author  of  tlungs,  and  as  likewise  this  con- 
ception alone  interests  us,  we  might  thus  in  strictness 
deny  to  the  Deist  all  belief  in  God,  and  leave  him  only 
the  assertion  of  a  primitive  being  as  supreme  cause.  As, 
however,  no  one  ought  on  this  account  to  be  accused, 
because  he  is  not  co^dent  enough  to  maintain  a  thing, 
with  wishing  yet  to  deny  it,  it  is  more  fair  and 
equitable  to  say,  the  Deist  believes  a  God,  but  the 
Theist  a  living  God  (summam  inteUigentiam).  We  will 
now  investigate  the  possible  sources  of  all  these  at- 
tempts of  reason. 

I  content  myself  here,  with  explaining  the  theoretical 
cognition  as  such  a  one,  whereby  I  cognize,  whai 
is,  but  the  practical,  whereby  I  represent  to  my- 
self, what  ought  to  be.  Hence  the  theoretical  use 
of  reason  is  that,  by  means  of  which  I  cognize  h  priori, 
(as  necessary) ,  that  something  is — but  the  practical  by 
means  of  which  it  is  cognized  k  priori,  what  should  be. 
Now,  if  it  is  indubitably  certain,  but  yet  only  condi- 
tioned, that  either  something  is,  or  should  be,  a  certain 
determined  condition  may  still  thus  either  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  this,  or  it  may  be  presupposed  only 
as  voluntary  and  contingent.  In  the  first  case,  the 
condition  is  postulated  (per  thesin),  in  the  second  sup- 
posed (per  hypothesin).  As  there  are  practical  laws 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  (the  moral) — if  these 
necessarily  presuppose  any  existence  as  the  condition 
of  the  possibiUty  of  their  obligatory  force — this  exis- 
tence must  then  be  postulated,  for  this  reason,  that  the 

*  Not  theological  Ethica — Bince  they  cootain  morel  Uwi  whit^  preit^poM 
the  cxtitcDce  of  ■  inprenie  mler  of  the  world,  whiltt  od  the  coDtruy  monl 
theologr  ie  ■  cooTJctiDn  of  the  eiiiUace  of  a  inpreme  being,  which  connction  la 
fMUdad  npon  moral  Uwc. 
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conditioned,  from  which  the  conclusion  proceeds  to  this 
determined  condition,  must  itself  be  cognized  ^  priori 
as  absolutely  necessary.  "We  shall  hereafter  shew  of  the 
moral  laws,  that  they  not  only  presuppose  the  exist^ice 
of  a  supreme  Being,  but  also,  as  they  are  in  another 
respect  absolutely  necessary,  they  justly  postulate  it, 
yet  certainly  only  practically.  For  the  present  we  still 
put  this  mode  of  conclusion  aside. 

As  when  the  question  is  merely  as  to  that  which  is, 
(not  what  should  be),  the  conditioned  which  is  given  to 
us  in  experience,  is  also  always  thought  as  contingent, 
BO  the  condition  belonging  to  it  can  thence  not  be 
cognized  as  absolutely  necessary,  but  serves  only  as  a 
respectively  necessary  or  rather  needftil,  yet  in  itself 
and  h  priori,  arbitrary  presupposition  for  the  reason- 
cognition  of  the  conchtioned.  If,  therefore,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  thing  is  to  be  cognized  in  theoreti- 
cal cognition,  this  can  alone  then  happen  from  con- 
ceptions k  priori,  but  never  as  from  a  cause  in  reference 
to  an  existence  which  is  given  through  experience. 

A  theoretical  cognition  is  speculative,  if  it  relate  to 
an  object,  or  to  such  conceptions  of  an  object  as  one 
can  arrive  at  in  no  experience.  It  is  opposed  to  the 
cognition  of  nature,  which  refers  to  no  other  objects 
or  predicates  of  the  same,  but  such  as  can  be  given  in 
a  possible  experience. 

The  principle  of  concluding  from  that  which  hjqjpens 
(from  the  empirically-contingent),  as  effect,  to  a  cause, 
is  a  principle  of  natural  cognition  but  not  of  speculative. 
For,  if  we  make  abstraction  of  it,  as  of  a  principle 
which  contains  the  condition  of  possible  experience  in 
general,  and  omitting  all  that  is  empirical,  we  would 
state  it  of  the  contingent  generally,  there  then  does 
not  remain  the  least  justification  of  such  a  synthetic 
proposition,  in  order  thence  to  discover  in  which  way  I 
can  pass  over  from  something  which  exists,  to  some- 
thing quite  different  therefrom  (named  cause) — nay, 
the  conception  of  a  cause  loses  exactly  in  the  same 
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way,  as  of  the  contingent,  in  such  a  mere  speculative 
use,  all  meaning,  whose  objective  reality  may  be  com- 
prehensible in  concreto. 

Now,  if  we  conclude  from  the  existence  of  things  in 
the  world  to  their  cause,  this  then  belongs  not  to  the 
natural  but  to  the  speculative  use  of  reason,  since  the 
first  does  not  refer  to  any  cause  the  things  themselves 
(substances),  but  only  that  which  happens,  conse- 
quently their  states,  as  empirically  contingent — and 
that  the  substance  itself  (matter)  is,  according  to  its 
existence  contingent,  must  be  a  mere  speculative  cog- 
nition of  reason.  But  if  the  question  eQbo  in  this  case 
were  only  as  to  the  form  of  the  world,  the  mode  of  its 
conjunction,  and  the  change  thereof,  and  yet  I  wished 
thence  to  conclude  as  to  a  cause  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  world — this  again  would  then  be  a  judgment 
of  mere  speculative  reason,  because  the  object  in  this 
case  is  no  object  at  all  of  a  possible  experience.  But 
then  the  principle  of  causality,  which  is  only  valid 
within  the  field  of  experience,  and  out  of  the  same  is 
without  use,  nay  even  without  meaning,  would  be  wholly 
diverted  from  its  destination. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  all  attempts  of  mere  specula- 
tive use  of  reason  in  respect  of  theology  are  wholly 
useless,  and  null  and  void  according  to  their  internal 
quality ;  but  that  the  principles  of  its  natural  use  do 
not  lead  us  at  all  to  any  theology — consequently,  if  we 
do  not  lay  at  the  foundation,  or  do  not  use  as  a  clue, 
moral  laws,  there  can  be  no  theology  at  all  of  reason. 
For  all  synthetical  principles  of  the  understanding  are 
of  immanent  use,  but  for  the  cognition  of  a  supreme 
Being,  a  transcendental  use  of  the  same  ia  required,  for 
which  our  understanding  is  not  at  all  prepared.  If 
the  empirically  valid  law  of  causality  is  to  lead  to  the 
original  being,  this  being  must  thus  in  the  chain  of 
objects  belong  to  experience,  but  then  it  would  be,  as 
all  phenomena,  again  itself  conditioned.  But,  if  even  we 
allowed  the  spring  out  beyond  the  limits  of  experience, 
I  I  2 
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by  meam  of  the  dynamic  law  of  the  relationship  of 
effects  to  their  causes;  what  conception  can  this  mode 
of  proceeding  procure  to  ub  ?  Very  far  from  any 
conception  of  a  supreme  being,  since  experience  never 
affords  us  the  maximum  of  fdl  possible  effects  (which 
is  to  depose  as  a  witness  of  their  cause).  If  it  is  to  be 
permitted  to  us,  merely,  in  order  to  leave  nothing  void 
in  our  reason,  to  fill  up  this  want  of  complete  determi- 
nation, by  means  of  a  simple  idea  of  the  highest  per- 
fection and  original  necessity — this  may  be  admitted 
certainly  out  of  favour,  but  cannot  be  exacted  as  the 
right  of  an  irresistible  proof.  The  physicotheological 
proof  might  therefore  perhaps  indeed  afford  force  to 
other  proofs  (if  such  are  to  be  had)  since  it  connects 
speculation  with  intuition — but  of  itself  it  prepares  the 
understanding  for  theolc^cal  cognition,  and  gives  to  it 
for  this  purpose  an  exact  and  natiiral  direction,  rather 
than  that  ahne  it  is  able  to  complete  the  business. 

"We  hence  therefore  plainly  perceive,  that  transcen- 
dental questions  allow  only  of  transcendental  answers, 
that  is,  from  pure  conceptions  k  priori,  without  the 
slightest  empirical  admixture.  But  the  question  here 
is  palpably  synthetic,  and  requires  an  extension  of  our 
cognition  beyond  all  limits  of  experience,  namely,  to 
the  existence  of  a  being  which  is  to  correspond  to  our 
mere  idea,  to  which  no  experience  can  ever  be  equal. 
Now,  according  to  our  previous  proof,  all  synthetical 
cognition  a  priori  is  only  thereby  possible,  becaiise  it 
expresses  the  formal  conditions  of  a  possible  experi- 
ence, and  all  principles  are  therefore  only  of  immanent 
vaUdity — that  is,  they  refer  only  to  objects  of  empiri- 
cal cognition,  or  phenomena.  Nothing  therefore  is 
also  effected  by  a  transcendental  mode  of  proceeding 
in  respect  of  the  theology  of  a  mere  speculative 
reason. 

But  if  we  would  rather  call  into  question  all  the 
preceding  proofs  of  Analytick,  than  he  deprived  of  the 
conviction  of  the  wei^t  of  arguments  so  long  made 
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tise  of,  we  cannot  still  refuse  to  satisfy  the  appeal, 
if  I  require,  that  we  should  at  least  justify  ourselves 
as  to  bow,  and  by  means  of  what  illumination,  we 
then  trust  for  taking  flight  beyond  all  possible  expe- 
rience, through  the  power  of  mere  ideas.  I  would 
request  to  be  spared  new  proofs  or  an  improved 
exposition  of  the  ancient  proofs.  For,  although  we 
have  not  much  to  choose  amongst  them,  as  fintdly  all 
speculative  proofs  still  terminate  in  a  single  one, 
namely  the  ontological,  and  I  therefore  need  not  even 
fear  being  particularly  incommoded  from  the  fertility  of 
the  dogmatic  combatants  of  that  reason  liberated  from 
the  senses  spoken  of — and  although  besides,  without 
thinking  myself  very, pugnacious,  I  will  not  refuse  the 
challenge,  to  discover  in  every  attempt  of  this  kind  the 
false  conclusion,  and  thereby  nullify  its  pretension — 
still  however  the  hope  of  better  success  amongst  those 
who  have  been  once  accustomed  to  dogmatical  con- 
victions is  never  wholly  given  up  ;  and  I  therefore  hold 
to  the  single  equitable  demand,  that  a  man  should  jus- 
tify generally  and  from  the  nature  of  human  reason, 
together  with  all  the  remaining  sources  of  cognition,  as 
to  the  way,  in  respect  of  which  he  would  begin  to  enlarge 
his  cognition  wholly  h  priori,  and  to  extend  it  to  that 
point,  where  no  possible  experience  and  consequently 
no  means  suffice,  for  securing  to  any  conception  con- 
ceived from  ourselves,  its  objective  reality.  However 
the  understanding  may  have  arrived  at  this  conception, 
still  the  existence  of  its  object  cau  never  be  found  in 
the  same  analytically,  because  the  cognition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  object  consists  precisely  in  this,  that 
such  is  established  in  itself  out  of  the  thought.  But  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  issue  out  of  a  conception  of  one- 
self and  without  we  follow  the  empirical  connexion, 
(but  whereby  phenomena  always  only  are  given)  to 
arrive  at  the  discovery  of  new  objects  and  transcen- 
dental objects. 
But  altiiough  reason  in  its  merely  speculative  use  is 
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far  from  being  sufficient  for  this  so  important  an  ob- 
ject, namely,  for  attaining  to  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
Being ;  yet  it  possesses  therein  very  great  utility  in 
rectifying  the  cognition  of  the  same,  in  case  it  could 
be  deriTed  elsewhere ;  in  making'  it  in  accordance 
with  itself  and  with  every  intelligiUe  end,  and  purify- 
ing it  from  every  thing  which  might  be  opposed  to 
the  conception  of  an  original  being,  and  from  ^  ad- 
mixture of  empirical  limitations. 

Transcendental  theology  hence  remains,  notwitii- 
standing  its  insufficiency,  still  of  important  n^jative 
use,  and  is  a  continual  censure  of  our  reason,  if  it  have 
merely  to  do  with  pure  ideas,  which  exactly  on  this 
account,  admit  none  other  than  a  transcendental  stand- 
ard. For  if  once  in  another,  perb^w  practical  rela- 
tionship, the  presupposition  of  a  highest  and  all-suffici> 
ent  Being  as  supreme  Intelligence  asserted  its  validity 
without  contra^ction,  it  would  then  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  precisely  to  determine  this  conception  in 
its  transcendental  part,  as  the  conception  of  a  neces- 
sary and  all  most  real  being,  and  to  do  away  with 
what  is  opposed  to  the  highest  reality,  and  frhat  be- 
long to  the  mere  phenomenon  (to  anthromorphism  in 
the  more  extended  sense),  and  at  the  same  time  to  set 
aside  all  opposite  assertions,  atheistical,  or  deistieal,  or 
anthromorphist — which  in  a  like  critical  treatise  is  very 
easy,  since  the  same  grounds  by  which  the  incapabili^ 
of  human  reason  in  respect  of  the  assertion  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  like  being  is  placed  before  us,  also  neces- 
sarily suffice  in  order  to  show  the  unfitness  of  every 
contrary  assertion.  For,  whence  will  any  one  deduce 
through  the  pure  speculation  of  reason,  the  know- 
ledge that  there  is  a  supreme  being  as  the  original 
principle  of  every  thing,  or  that  none  of  those  pro- 
perties belong  to  it  which  we,  according  to  thdr  ctm- 
sequences,  represent  to  ourselreB  as  analogous  with  the 
dynamical  realities  of  a  thinking  being,  or  that,  in  the 
Iftst  case,  those  properties  must  also  be  subjected  to  all 
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linutations  which  the  sensibility  unavoidably  imposes 
upon  those  intelligences,  whidi  we  know  by  expe- 
rience. 

The  supreme  being  remains,  therefore,  for  the  mere 
speculative  use  of  feason,  a  mere  but  still  a  faultless 
Ideal,  a  conception  which  concludes  and  crowns  the 
whole  human  cognition,  the  objective  reality  of  which 
conception  cannot  indeed  be  shown  in  this  way,  but 
also  cannot  be  refuted ;  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  moral 
theology  which  can  supply  this  defect,  then  the  pre- 
vious only  problematical  transcendental  theology  thus 
proves  its  indispensableness,  by  determination  of  its 
conception  and  unceasing  censure  of  a  reason  of^n- 
times  deceived  through  sensibility,  and  not  always 
accordant  with  its  own  ideas.  Necessity,  infinity, 
unity,  existence  out  of  the  world  (not  as  soul  of  the 
world),  eternity,  without  conditions  of  time,  omni- 
presence, without  conditions  of  space,  omnipotence, 
&c.,  are  merely  transcendental  predicates,  and  conse- 
quently the  purified  idea  of  the  same  which  is  so 
necessary  for  every  theology,  can  only  be  derived  from 
the  transcendental  one. 


TO   TRANSCENDENTAL    DIALECTICK. 

OF   THE    RBGULATIVE    USE    OF   THE    IDEAS    OF    PURE 

REASON. 

The  result  of  all  the  dialectical  attempts  of  pure 
reason  not  only  confirms  what  we  have  already  shown 
in  the  transcendental  Analytick,  namely,  that  all  our 
conclusions  which  would  lead  us  out  beyond  the  field 
of  possible  experience,  are  deceitful  and  without  foun- 
dation ;  but  it  teaches  ua  at  the  same  time  this  in  parti- 
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cular,  that  human  reason  has  therdn  a  natural  pn- 
pensity  for  overstepping  these  limits ;  that  transcen- 
dental ideas  are  just  as  natural  to  it,  as  the  categories 
to  the  understanding,  although  with  this  difference, 
that  as  the  last  lead  us  to  the  truth,  that  is,  to  the 
accordance  of  our  conceptions  with  theobject,  the  first 
efiiecta  mere  but  inevitable  appearance,  the  illusion  of 
which  we  can  hardly  guard  against  through  the  strictest 
critick. 

Every  thing  which  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  our 
faculties  must  be  conformable  to  an  end,  and  accordant 
with  the  right  use  of  them,  if  we  only  guard  against 
a  certain  misunderstanding,  and  can  discover  their 
proper  direction.  The  transcendental  ideas  will  there- 
fore have,  in  all  likelihood,  their  good  and  <^nseqaently 
immanent  use — although,  if  their  meaning  be  misinter- 
preted and  they  be  taken  for  conceptions  of  real 
things,  they  may  be  transcendent  in  the  application) 
and  precisely  on  that  account  deceitful.  For,  not  the 
idea  in  itself,  but  merely  its  use,  in  respect  of  imited 
possible  experience,  may  be  either  exotie  (transcendent) 
or  indigenous  (immanent),  accordingly  as  it  is  directed 
either  directly  to  an  object  pretendedly  corresponding 
to  it,  or  only  to  the  use  of  the  tmderstanding  in  general, 
in  respect  of  objects  with  which  it  has  to  do  ;  and  all 
faults  of  subreption  are  at  all  times  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
deficiency  of  judgment,  but  never  to  the  understanding 
or  the  reason. 

Reason  never  refers  exactly  to  an  object,  but  only  to 
the  understanding,  and  by  means  of  this,  to  its  ovn 
empirical  use — it  produces  therefore  no  conceptions 
(of  objects),  but  only  orders  them,  and  gives  to  them 
the  unity,  which  they  can  have  in  their  greatest  pos- 
sible extension,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  totality  of 
the  serieses,  as  to  which  the  understanding  does  not 
perceive  any  thing  at  all,  but  only  as  to  that  connexion 
whereby  every  where  serieses  of  conditions  are  effected 
according  to  conceptions.     Reason  has  therefore  only 
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strictly  for  object  the  understanding,  and  its  Buitable 
disposition — and  as  this  understanding  unites  the 
diversity  in  the  object  by  means  of  conceptions,  so 
such  reason  on  its  part,  unites  the  diversity  of  con- 
ceptions by  means  of  ideas,  in  setting  up  a  certain 
collective  unity  as  the  aim  of  the  actions  of  reason, 
which  else  are  only  occupied  with  distributive  unity. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  transcendental  ideas  are 
never  of  a  constitutive  use,  so  that  thereby  concep- 
tions of  certain  objects  would  be  given,  and  in  the  case 
where  they  are  thus  understood,  they  are  merely  sophis- 
tical (dialectical)  conceptions.  But  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  an  excellent  and  indispensable  necessary 
regiolative  use,  namely,  to  direct  the  understanding  to 
a  certain  end,  in  respect  of  which  the  lines  of  direc- 
tion of  all  its  rules  terminate  in  a  point,  which,  al- 
though it  indeed  is  only  an  idea  (focus  ima^arius), 
that  is,  a  point  from  which  the  conceptions  of  the 
xmderstanding  do  not  really  proceed,  because  it  lies 
entirely  out  of  the  limits  of  possible  experience,  yet  it 
still  serves  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  to  them  the 
greatest  unity  together  with  the  greatest  extension. 
Now,  hence,  certainly  the  illusion  arises  in  respect  to 
us,  as  if  these  lines  of  direction  were  drawn  irom  an 
object  itself,  which  lay  out  of  the  field  of  empirically 
possible  cognition,  (in  the  same  way  as  the  objects  are 
seen  behind  the  &ce  of  a  mirror),  but  this  illusion 
(which  we  can,  nevertheless,  prevent,  so  that  it  does 
not  deceive,)  is  however  indispensably  necessary,  if, 
besides  the  objects  that  are  before  our  sight,  we  wish 
to  see  those  also  at  the  same  time  which  he  far  off 
behind  us — ^that  is,  if,  in  our  case,  we  will  discipline 
the  understanding  beyond  every  given  experience  (the 
part  of  united  possible  experience) ,  consequently 
also,  for  the  greatest  possible  and  widest  extension. 

If  we  survey  our  cognitions  of  the  understanding  in 
their  whole  extent,  we  then  find  that,  that  which  reason 
quite  peculiariy  arranges  as  to  this,  and  seeks  to  ac- 
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coiB{ABh,  is  the  stfitemiaisaiion  of  CDgnitkm — that  k, 
the  cCMinezion  thereof  according  to  a  princii^.  This 
reason-nmty  presupposes  at  aU  times  an  idea,  nam^y, 
that  of  the  form  (A  a  whole  of  the  cognition,  whi^ 
whole  precedes  the  determined  cogniticm  of  the  parts, 
and  contains  the  conditions  for  determining  &  piimi 
to  each  part  its  place,  and  relationship  to  the  others. 
This  idea  hence  postulates  perfect  unity  of  the  cc^ni- 
tion  oi  the  understanding,  whereby  Una  last  beccmKS 
not  merely  im  accideDtal  aggr^ate,  bnt  a  connected 
system,  according  to  necessary  laws.  We  cannot  then 
properly  say,  that  this  idea  is  a  conception  oi  the  ob- 
ject, but  of  the  general  unity  of  these  conceptions, 
so  far  as  it  serres  as  a  mle  to  the  understanding.  Socb 
conceptions  of  reason  are  not  derived  from  nature  ;  we 
rather  interrogate  nature  as  to  these  ideas,  and  esteem 
our  cognition  as  defective,  so  long  as  it  is  not  adequate 
to  the  same.  We  admit,  that  pure  earth,  pure  water, 
pwre  air,  &c.,  are  difficult  to  be  fomid.  Nevertheless, 
the  conceptions  thereof  are  atill  necessary  (which 
therefore,  as  to  what  regards  perfect  purity,  have  only 
thdr  ori^  in  reason),  in  order  to  determine  suitably 
the  share  which  each  of  these  natural  causes  has  in 
the  phenomenon  ;  and  thus  we  reduce  all  matter  to 
earths  (as  it  were  mere  weight),  to  salts  and  in- 
flammable substances  (as  force),  finally  to  water  and 
earth  as  vehicles,  (as  it  were  machines,  by  means  of 
which  the  previous  things  act),  in  order,  according  to 
the  idea  of  a  mechanism,  to  explain  the  mutual  che- 
mical operations  of  matter.  For,  althou^  we  do 
not  thus  really  express  ourselves,  still  such  an  in- 
fluence of  reason  upon  the  classifications  of  natural 
philosophers  is  very  easily  to  be  discovered. 

If  reason  be  a  faculty  of  dedudng  the  particular 
from  the  general,  then  either  the  general  is  already  in 
itself  certain  and  given,  and  then  it  requires  only  the 
faculty  of  judgment  for  subsuroption,  and  the  Mrti- 
cular  is  thereby  necessarily  determined.     Utislwfll 
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term  the  apodictical  use  of  reason.  Or  the  general  is 
only  problematically  admitted,  and  is  a  mere  idea — 
the  particular  is  certain,  but  the  generahty  of  the  rule 
for  this  consequeiK:e  is  Btill  a  prol^em — and  thus 
several  particu^  rules  which  jtMotty  are  certain,  be- 
come tried  by  the  rule,BS  to  vh^er  they  proceed  there- 
from— and  in  this  case,  if  there  is  a  likelihood  that  all 
the  pretended  particular  eases  thence  are  derived,  it 
ia  concluded  as  to  the  generality  of  the  rule,  and  from 
this  subsequently  as  to  all  the  cases  also  which  are 
not  given  in  themselves.  This  I  will  term  the  hypo- 
thetical use  of  reasoo. 

The  hypothetical  use  of  reason  from  ideas  laid  at 
the  foundation,  as  problematical  omceptions,  is  pro- 
perly not  constitutive,  that  is  to  say,  not  so  circum- 
stanced, that  thereby,  if  we  wish  to  judge  according  to 
all  strictness,  the  truth  follows  of  the  general  rule, 
which  has  been  admitted  as  hypothesis ; — for  how 
shall  we  know  all  the  possible  consequences,  which, 
since  they  follow  from  the  same  admitted  principle, 
show  its  generality  ?  But  it  is  only  regvlative,  in 
order  thereby  to  produce,  as  far  as  possible,  tmity  in 
the  particular  cognitions,  and  thereby  to  approxmate 
the  rule  to  generality. 

"Hie  hypothetical  use  of  reason  refers,  therefore,  to 
the  systematic  unity  of  the  cognitions  of  the  under- 
standing ;  but  this  unity  is  the  touchstone  of  the  truth 
of  the  rules.  Conversely,  systematic  unity  (as  mere 
idea)  is  only  a  projected  idea,  which  we  must  consider 
not  as  given  in  itself,  but  only  as  a  problem;  but  which 
serves  for  this,  to  find  a  principle  for  diversity  and 
for  the  particular  use  of  the  understanding,  and  also 
thereby  to  conduct  and  to  render  the  same  cormected, 
in  respect  of  the  cases  which  are  not  given. 

But  we  only  see  from  this,  that  the  systematical  or 
reason-unity  of  the  different  cognitions  of  the  under- 
standing, is  a  logical  principle,  in  order  there,  where 
the  understanding  alone  does  not  suffice  for  rules,  to 
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^d  it  by  means  of  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
cure uniformity  for  the  diversity  of  its  rules  under  a 
principle  (systematical) ,  and  thereby  connexion,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  done.  But  whether  the  quality  of  objects, 
or  the  nature  of  the  understanding  which  cognizes  them 
as  such,  is  determined  in  itself  to  systematic  unity, 
and  whether  we  may  postulate  in  a  certain  measure 
this,  k  priori,  also  without  regard  to  such  an  interest 
of  reason,  and  therefore  say,  that  all  possible  cogni- 
tions of  the  understanding  (the  empirical  compre- 
hended therein)  possess  reason-unity,  and  are  subjected 
to  common  principles,  whence  they,  in  spite  of  their 
difference,  may  be  derived ;  this  would  be  a  frofwcn*- 
dental  principle  of  reason,  that  would  make  the  sys- 
tematic unity  as  method,  not  merely  subjectively  and 
logically,  but  objectively  necesBary. 

We  will  explain  this  through  a  case  of  the  use  of 
reason.  Amongst  the  different  kinds  of  unity  accord- 
ing to  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  that  also 
of  the  causality  of  a  substance  belongs,  which  is  termed 
force.  The  different  phenomena  of  the  self-same  sufa> 
stance  shew  at  the  first  glance  so  much  heterogeneous- 
ness,  that  one  must  therefore,  at  first,  almost  admit  so 
many  forces  thereof  as  effects  present  themselves,  as 
in  the  human  mind  sensation,  consciousness,  imagina- 
tion, memory,  wit,  discernment,  pleasure,  desire,  &c. 
A  logical  maxim  prescribes  to  us,  at  the  outset,  to 
diminish  this  apparent  variety  as  much  as  possible,  in 
that  way,  that  through  comparison  we  should  discover 
the  concealed  identity,  and  see  whether  imagination 
conjoined  with  consciousness,  is  not  memory,  wit,  dis- 
cernment, perhaps  even  understanding  and  reason. 
The  idea  of  a  lundamentzil  faculty,  but  as  to  which 
logic  does  not  at  all  make  out,  whether  there  is  such 
a  one,  is  at  least  the  problem  of  a  systematic  represen- 
tation of  the  diversity  of  faculties.  The  logical  prin- 
ciple of  reason  requires  this  unity  to  be  effected  as  far 
as  possible,  and  the  more  the  phenomena  of  one  and 
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the  other  force  are  found  identical  with  each  other, 
the  more  probable  is  it,  that  they  are  nothing  but  dif- 
ferent manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  force,  which 
(comparatively)  may  be  termed  their  fundamental 
force.     And  thus  we  proceed  with  the  rest. 

The  comparative  fundamental  forces  must  again  be 
compared  with  one  another,  in  order  thereby,  as  we 
discover  their  harmony,  to  approximate  them  to  a 
single  radical,  that  is,  absolute  fundamental  force.  But 
this  reason-unity  is  merely  hypothetical.  We  do  not 
maintain,  that  such  a  one  must  in  fact  be  met  with,  but, 
that  we  must  seek  it  in  favour  of  reason,  namely,  for 
the  establishment  of  certain  principles,  for  the  several 
rules  which  experience  may  aflfbrd ;  and  when  it  is 
practicable,  it  must  in  such  a  manner  produce  syste- 
matic unity  in  cognition. 

But  it  is  evident,  if  we  pay  attention  to  the  trans- 
cendental use  of  the  understanding,  that  this  idea  of  a 
fundamental  force  in  general  is  not  merely  determined 
as  problem  for  hypothetical  use,  but  supposes  objective 
reddty,  whereby  the  systematic  unity  of  the  various 
forces  of  a  substance  is  postulated,  and  an  apodictical 

Erinciple  of  reason  established.  For,  without  our 
aving  once  sought  the  accordance  of  the  several 
forces — nay,  even  if  it  does  not  succeed  with  ua  agree- 
ably to  every  endeavour  to  discover  it — we  still  pre- 
suppose, such  a  one  is  to  be  met  with,  and  this  not 
only  as  in  the  adduced  case,  on  account  of  the  unity 
of  substance,  but,  where  even  many  forces,  al- 
though in  a  certain  degree  homogeneous,  are  met 
with — as  in  matter  in  general,  reason  supposes  syste- 
matic unity  of  diverse  forces,  where  particular  natural 
laws  stand  under  more  general  ones,  and  the  saving  of 
principles  is  not  merely  an  economical  principle  of 
reason,  but  an  internal  law  of  nature. 

In  fact,  it  is  also  not  to  be  seen,  how  a  logical  prin- 
ciple of  the  reason-unity  of  rules  can  take  place,  if  a 
transcendental  were  not  to  be  presupposed,  whereby 
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such  a  systematic  unity  is,  as  adhering  to  the  objects 
themselTeB,  admitted  k  priori  as  necessary.  For  with 
what  right  can  reason  require  in  logical  use,  to  handle 
as  a  mere  coocealed  unity,  the  diversity  of  forces  which 
nature  gives  us  to  know,  and  to  deduce  it  from  a 
fundamental  force,  so  far  as  it  has  the  power,  if  it  were 
free  to  it  to  admit,  that  it  is  equally  possible,  all  its 
forces  were  heterogeneous,  and  the  systematic  unity 
of  their  derivation  not  conformable  to  nature  ?  For 
then  it  would  proceed  precisely  contrary  to  its  deter- 
mination, inasmuch  as  it  sets  up  for  the  end  an 
idea,  which  quite  opposes  the  disposition  of  nature. 
Neither  can  we  say,  that  it  has  beforehand  taken  this 
unity  of  the  contingent  quality  of  nature  according  to 
the  principles  of  reason.  For  the  law  of  reason  for 
seeking  it,  ie  necessary,  since  without  the  same  we 
should  have  no  reason  at  all,  and  yet  without  this  no 
connected  use  of  the  understanding,  and  in  default 
thereof,  no  sufficient  mark  of  empirical  truth ;  and 
therefore,  in  respect  of  this  last,  we  must  presuppose 
the  systematic  unity  of  nature  thoroughly,  as  objec- 
tively valid  and  necessary. 

We  find  also  this  transcendental  presupporatioo 
concealed  in  an  astonishing  manner  in  the  principles 
of  philosophers,  although  they  have  never  cognized 
such  therein,  or  confessed  it  to  themselves.  That 
all  diversities  of  individual  things  do  not  exclude 
the  identity  of  the  kind — that  the  many  kinds  must 
be  treated  only  as  different  determinations  of  few 
genera,  and  th^  of  still  higher  orders — that  there- 
fore a  certain  systematic  unity  of  all  possible  empi- 
rical conceptions  must  be  sought,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  derived  from  higher  and  more  general  ones,  in  a 
scholastic  rule  or  in  a  logical  principle,  without  whidi 
no  use  of  the  reason  would  take  place,  since  we  can 
only  so  far  conclude  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
inasmuch  as  general  properties  of  things  are  laid  mt 
the  foundation,  under  which  the  particular  stand. 
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But,  that  also  in  nature  Bucb  a  harmony  is  to  be 
met  with,  philcwophers  presupposed  in  the  known 
scholastic  rule,  that  we  must  not  multiply  without 
necessity,  grounds  (principles)  (entia  pneter  neces- 
sitatem  noo  est  multiplicanda).  Whereby  it  is  said, 
that  the  nature  of  things  itself  furnishes  matter  to 
the  unity  of  reason,  and  that  the  apparent  infinite 
difference  must  not  prevent  us  from  suBpecting  as 
concealed  behind  it,  umty  of  the  fundamental  pro- 
perties, from  which  the  diversity  can  only  be  derived 
through  more  detennination.  In  all  ages,  this  unity 
has  been  so  zealously  sought  after,  although  it  is 
merely  an  idea,  that  there  has  been  cause  found 
rather  for  moderating  the  desire  for  it,  than  for  en- 
couraging it.  It  was  already  doing  a  great  deal,  that 
chemists  were  able  to  reduce  all  salts  to  two  principal 
classes,  acids  and  alkalis,  and  still  they  endeavoured 
to  look  at  this  difference  merely  as  a  variety  or 
different  manifestation  of  one  and  the  same  funda- 
mental matter.  It  has  been  attempted  to  bring  the 
various  kinds  of  earths  (the  matter  of  stones,  and 
even  of  metals)  gradually  into  three,  and  finally  into 
two ;  but  not  satisfied  with  this  only,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  give  up  imagining  aa  concealed  under  these 
varieties,  a  single  genus  ;  in  fact,  from  conjecturing 
a  principle  as  common  to  these  (the  earths)  and  the* 
salts.  We  might  perhaps  believe,  this  is  a  mere 
economical  manoeuvre  of  reason  in  order  to  spare  itself 
trouble  as  much  as  possible,  and  an  hypothetical 
attempt,  which,  if  it  succeed,  gives  probabiUty  to  the 
presupposed  ground  of  explanation  precisely  through 
this  unity.  But  such  a  self-interested  intention  is 
very  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  idea,  accord- 
ing to  which  every  man  presupposes  this  reason- 
unity  is  adopted  to  nature  itself,  and,  that  reason  in 
this  case  does  not  beg  but  commands,  although  with- 
out being  able  to  determine  the  limita  of  this  unity. 

If  there  were  amongst  the  phenomena  which  offer 
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themselves  to  ub  bo  great  s  difference,  I  will  not  say 
according  to  the  form  (for  therein  they  may  he  similar 
to  one  another),  but  according  to  their  content,  that 
is,  diversity  of  existing  beings,  that  even  the  most 
acute  human  reason  could  not  discover,  by  com- 
paiison  of  one  with  the  other,  the  least  resemblance, 
(a  case  which  may  readily  be  imagined),  the  logical 
law  of  genera  would  not  then  at  aU  take  place,  and 
there  would  be  no  conception  of  geuus,  nor  even  any 
universal  conception,  nor  even  any  understanding, 
but  such  as  had  only  to  do  with  these.  The  logical 
principle  of  genera  presupposes,  therefore,  a  trans- 
cendental one,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  nature  (by  this 
I  here  understand  only  objects  which  are  given  to  us). 
According  to  the  same  principle,  a  necessary  homoge- 
neousness  is  presupposed  in  the  diversity  of  a  possible 
experience  (although  we  cannot  determine  its  degree 
&  priori),  since  without  such,  no  empirical  concep- 
tions, consequently,  no  experience,  would  be  possible. 
Opposed  to  the  logical  principle  of  genera,  which 
postulates  identity,  stands  another,  namely,  that  of 
Species,  which  requires  diversity  and  differences  of 
things,  notwithstanding  their  accordance  under  the 
SGune  genus,  and  it  prescribes  to  the  understanding  to 
be  not  less  attentive  to  the  one  than  to  the  other. 
This  principle  (of  acuteness  or  of  the  facul^  of  dis- 
cernment) limits  greatly  the  levity  of  the  first  (the 
mind),  and  reason  here  exhibits  a  double  interest 
conflicting  with  itself ;  on  the  one  side  the  interest  of 
the  araimscription  (the  generality)  in  respect  of  the 
genera,  on  the  other  of  the  eontenl  (the  determinate- 
nras)  in  respect  of  the  diversity  of  the  species,  since 
the  understanding  thinks,  in  the  first  case,  certain]^ 
much  under  its  conceptions,  but,  in  the  second,  so  much 
the  more  in  the  same.  This  also  manifests  itself  in  the 
very  different  way  of  thinking  of  natural  philosophers, 
some  of  whom  (which  are  especially  speculative),  ini- 
mical as  it  were  to  dissimilitude,  alvrays  look  to  the 
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unity  of  the  genus,  others  (especially  empirical  think- 
ers) seek  to  split  nature  unceasingly  into  so  much 
diversit)',  that  we  must  almost  ahandon  the  hope  of 
jud^g  its  phenomena  according  to  general  prin- 
ciples. 

A  logical  principle  lies  also  visibly  at  the  founda- 
tion of  this  last  mode  of  thinking,  which  has  for 
object  the  systematic  completeness  of  all  cognitions, 
if,  beginning  from  the  gen\is,  I  descend  to  the  diver- 
sity which  may  be  contained  under  it,  and  in  such 
a  way,  I  seek  to  procure  extension  to  the  system, 
as  in  the  first  case,  where  I  ascended  to  the  genus, 
I  seek  to  procure  simplicity.  For  from  the  sphere 
of  the  conception  which  indicates  a  genus,  just  as 
little  is  to  be  seen,  as  from  the  space  which  matter 
can  take  up,  how  far  the  division  of  the  same  can  go. 
Consequently  every  genus  requires  different  species, 
and  these  again  different  sub-genera,  and  as  none  of 
the  last  takes  place,  which  has  not  always  again  a 
sphere  (circumscription,  as  conceptus  communis),  reason 
thus  demands  in  its  whole  extension,  that  no  kind  is 
to  he  looked  at,  as  the  ultimate  in  itself,  because  as  it 
is  yet  always  a  conception  which  contains  in  itself 
only  that  which  is  common  to  different  things,  this 
conception  is  not  universally  determined,  conse- 
quently also  cannot  be  referred  immediately  to  an 
individuality,  and  therefore  at  all  times  must  contain 
under  itself  other  conceptions,  that  is,  subordinate 
kinds.  This  law  of  specification  might  be  thus  ex- 
pressed :  entium  varietates  non  temere  esse  minu- 
endas. 

But  we  easily  see,  that  also  this  logical  law  would 
he  devoid  of  sense  and  application,  if  a  transcendental 
law  of  specification  did  nut  he  at  the  foundation,  which 
certainly  indeed  does  not  require,  as  to  the  things  which 
may  be  our  objects,  a  real  infinity  in  respect  of  the 
differences;  for  the  logical  principle  which  only  asserts 
the  indeterminateness  of  the  logical  sphere  in  respect  of 
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the  poseible  division,  does  not  furnish  occasion  for 
this,  but  yet  imposes  upon  the  understanding,  to  seek 
under  every  kind  which  appears  to  us,  subordinate 
kinds,  and  for  every  difference,  less  differences.  For 
should  there  be  no  lower  conceptions,  there  would  also 
then  be  none  higher.  Now  the  understanding  only  cog- 
nizeB  every  thing  through  conceptions — consequently 
so  far  as  it  reaches  in  the  division,  and  never  throu^ 
mere  intuition,  hut  always  again  through  lower  con- 
ceptions. The  cognition  of  phenomena  in  their  uni- 
versal determination  {which  is  only  possible  through 
the  understanding),  requires  an  unceasingly  continued 
specification  of  its  conceptions,  and  a  progression  to 
differences  ever  still  remaining,  whereof  abstraction 
has  been  made  in  the  conception  of  the  kind,  and  still 
more  in  that  of  the  genus. 

This  law  also  of  specification  cannot  be  derived 
from  experience,  for  this  cannot  furnish  propositions 
extending  so  far.  The  empirical  specification  soon 
comes  to  a  stand  in  the  distmction  of  the  diversity,  if 
it  have  not  been  led  by  means  of  the  already  preced- 
ing transcendental  law  of  specification,  as  a  principle 
of  reason,  to  seek  such  distinction,  and  always  still  to 
suppose  it,  although  it  be  not  revealed  to  the  senses. 
That  absorbing  earths,  according  to  different  kinds, 
(calcareous  and  muriatic  earths,)  exist,  required  for 
its  discovery  a  preceding  rule  of  reason,  which 
gave  it  as  a  problem  to  the  understanding,  to  seek  the 
variety,  whilst  it  presupposed  nature  sufficiently 
rich,  to  conjecture  it.  For  we  have  just  in  the  same 
way  understanding,  only  under  the  presupposition  o( 
the  differences  in  nature,  as  under  the  condition  that 
its  objects  have  uniformity  in  them,  since  the  very 
diversity  of  that  which  can  be  comprehended  under  a 
conception,  constitutes  the  use  of  this  conception,  and 
the  employment  of  the  understanding. 

Reason,  therefore,  prepares  for  the  understanding  its 
field,  firstly,  by  means  of  a  principle  of  the  homogaie- 
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Ottsnew  of  the  diversity  under  liigher  genera;  secondly, 
through  the  principle  of  variety  of  the  homogeneous, 
under  inferior  kinds ;  and  in  order  to  complete  the 
systematic  unity,  it  adds,  thirdly,  moreover,  a  law  of 
the  affinity  of  all  conceptions,  which  directs  a  con- 
tinual transition  from  one  kind  to  another  kind,  by 
means  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the  difference.  We 
may,  therefore,  term  these,  the  principles  of  homoge- 
mtsneas,  specification,  and  continuity  of  forms.  The 
last  springs  from  this,  that  we  unite  the  two  first, 
idler  we  have  completed,  as  well  in  rising  to  higher 
genera  as  in  descending  to  lower  kinds,  the  systematic 
connexion  in  the  idea,  for  then  all  the  differences  are 
related  to  one  another,  inasmuch  as  they  all  descend 
through  all  the  degrees  of  extended  determination, 
from  a  single  supreme  genus. 
.  The  systematical  unity  under  the  three  logical  prin- 
ciples may  be  made  sensible  in  the  foDowing  way.  We 
may  look  upon  every  conception  as  a  point,  which,  as 
the  point  of  view  of  a  spectator,  has  its  horizon,  tiiat 
is,  a  multitude  of  things,  which  may  be  represented 
from  it,  and  as  it  were  surveyed.  Within  this  horizon, 
a  multitude  of  points  ad  infinitum  may  be  given, 
each  of  which  has  again  its  narrower  sphere  of  view, 
that  is,  each  kind  contains  subordinate  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  specification,  and  the  logical 
horizon  consists  only  of  less  horizons  (subordinate 
kinds),  but  not  of  points,  which  have  no  sphere  (indi- 
viduals). But  for  different  horizons,  that  is,  genera 
which  are  determined  from  just  so  many  conceptions, 
a  common  horizon  may  be  thought  deduced,  whence 
we  survey  them  all  as  from  a  central  point,  which 
horizon  is  the  higher  genu^,  until  finally  the  highest 
genus  is  the  general  and  true  horizon,  which  is 
determined  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  highest 
conception,  and  comprehends  within  itself  all  diversity, 
as  genera,  species,  and  varieties. 
The  law  of  homogeneousness  leads  me  to  this  highest 
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point  of  view — the  law  of  specification  to  all  infericNT 
points  of  view,  and  to  their  greatest  variety.  Bat  as 
in  such  a  way,  there  is  nothing  void  in  the  whole 
extent  of  all  possible  conceptions,  and  out  of  this, 
nothing  can  be  found,  there  thus  springs  from  the 
presupposition  of  that  general  sphere  and  univerEal 
division  of  it,  the  principle — non  datur  vacuum  for- 
marum, — that  is,  there  are  not  different  original  and 
first  genera,  which  are  as  it  were  isolated  and  sepa* 
rated  from  one  another  (by  means  of  a  void  interval], 
but  all  diverse  genera  are  only  divisions  of  a  single 
supreme  and  universal  genus — and  from  this  principle 
its  immediate  consequence,  datur  continuam  forma- 
rum — that  is  to  say,  all  differences  of  kinds  limit  one 
another  and  permit  no  transition  to  one  another,  by 
means  of  a  spring,  but  only  through  all  lesser  de- 
grees of  difference,  whereby  we  may  arrive  from  one 
to  the  other :  in  a  word,  there  is  no  species  or  variety 
which  could  be  the  nearest  one  to  another,  (in  the  con- 
ception  of  reason,)  but  there  are  still  always  interme- 
diate species  possible,  the  difference  of  which  between 
the  first  and  second  is  less  than  this  their  diflerence 
from  one  another. 

The  first  law,  therefore,  guards  against  extravagance 
in  the  diversity  of  different  original  genera,  and  re- 
commends uniformity ;  the  second,  on  the  contrar}', 
limits  again  this  propensity  to  accordance,  and  dic- 
tates difference  of  the  varieties,  before  a  person  makes 
the  application  with  his  universal  conceptions  to  tbe 
individuals.  The  third  unites  these  two,  whilst  in  the 
highest  diversity  it  still  prescribes  uniformity  by 
means  of  the  gradual  transition  from  one  species  to 
another,  which  indicates  a  kind  of  relationship  of 
different  branches,  so  far  as  they  all  are  sprung  from 
the  same  trunk. 

But  this  logical  law  of  the  continui  speciemoi  (for- 
marum  logicarum),  presupposes  a  transcendental  one 
(lex  continui  in  natura,)  without  which  the  use  of  the 
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understanding  through  the  precept  in  question  would 
only  have  been  led  into  error,  whilst,  perhaps,  it  would 
have  exactly  taken  a  way  opposed  to  nature.  This  law, 
therefore,  must  repose  upon  pure  transcendental  and 
not  empirical  grounds.  For  in  the  last  case  it  would 
be  posterior  to  systems— yet  strictly  has  it  first  pro- 
duced that  which  is  systematical  in  the  cognition  of 
nature.  There  are  not  also,  peradventure,  concealed 
behind  these  laws,  intentions  through  them,  as  mere 
attempts,  of  setting  up  a  proof — although,  certainly 
this  connexion  where  it  occurs,  affords  a  powerful 
ground  for  holding  the  hypothetical  imagined  unity  as 
founded,  and  the  laws  have  therefore  in  this  respect 
their  utility, — but  we  see  clearly  from  them,  that  they 
deem  the  parsimony  of  fundamental  causes,  the  diver- 
sity of  effects,  and  a  thence  proceeding  intrinsic  affi- 
nity of  the  members  of  nature  to  be  reasonable  and 
adapted  to  nature,  and  these  principles  consequently 
carry  along  with  them  their  recommendation  directly, 
and  not  merely  as  aids  to  method. 

But  we  see  easily,  that  this  continuity  of  forms  is  a 
mere  idea,  to  which  no  congruous  object  in  expe- 
rience can  at  all  be  shewn — not  only  on  this  account, 
because  the  species  are  really  divided  in  nature,  and 
consequently  must  in  themselves  constitute  a  quantum 
discretum,  and  that  if  the  gradual  progress  in  the 
affinity  thereof  were  continual,  it  must  also  cont^n  a 
true  infinity  of  the  intermediate  members  that  lie 
within  two  given  kinds,  which  is  impossible — but  also, 
because  we  cannot  make  of  this  law  any  determined 
empirical  use  at  all,  inasmuch  as  thereby  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  affinity  is  indicated,  according  to 
which  and  as  to  how  far,  we  have  to  seek  the  suc- 
cession of  their  difference — but  nothing  more,  than  a 
general  indication  that  we  have  to  seek  such. 

If  we  transpose  the  principles  now  adduced  accord- 
ing to  their  order,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  them 
conformably  to  the  use  of  the  understanding,  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  Bystematic  unity  would  then,  perhaps,  stand 
thu8 — Diversity,  Affinity,  and  Unity,  hut  each  thereof 
taken  as  ideas  in  the  highest  degree  of  their  perfection. 
Reason  presupposes  the  cognitions  of  the  understand- 
ing which  are  apphed  directly  to  experience,  and  seeks 
their  unity  according  to  ideas,  which  unity  extends 
much  farther  than  experience  can  reach,  llie  affinity 
of  the  diverse,  without  prejudice  to  its  difference,  undo- 
a  principle  of  unity,  does  not  concern  merely  the 
things,  but  much  more  still  the  mere  properties  and 
forces  of  things.  Consequently,  if  for  example,  by 
means  of  an  experience  (not  yet  fully  determined]  the 
course  of  the  planets  is  given  as  circular,  and  we  find 
differences,  we  then  suppose  them  to  be  in  that,  which 
can  change  the  circle  according  to  a  law  constant 
through  all  the  infinite  intermediate  degrees,  into  one 
of  these  diverging  courses — that  is,  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  which  are  not  circles,  will  approach  more  or 
less,  for  instance,  to  the  properties  of  this  (the  circle) 
and  fall  into  an  ellipse.  Comets  manifest  a  still  greater 
difference  in  their  orbits,  since  they  (so  far  as  obser- 
vation reaches)  never  move  in  circles,  but,  we  conjec- 
ture, a  parabolic  conrse,  which  however  is  alUed  to  the 
eUipee,  and  if  the  major  axis  of  the  last  be  extaided 
very  far,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  such  in  all  our 
observations.  We  then  arrive  by  the  guide  of  these 
principles,  at  the  unity  of  the  genera  of  these  orbs  in 
their  form,  and  thereby  besides  at  the  unity  of  the 
causes  of  all  laws  of  their  motion  (gravitation) — 
whence  afterwards  we  extend  our  conquests — and  also 
seek  to  explain  all  the  varieties  and  apparent  devia- 
tions of  those  rules  from  the  same  principle,  and 
finally  to  add  even  more  than  experience  can  ever 
confirm  ;  that  is  to  say — to  conceive  according  to  the 
rules  of  affinity  even  hyperbolical  courses  of  comets, 
wherein  these  bodies  entirely  abandon  our  solar 
system,  and  whilst  they  go  from  sun  to  sun,  unite 
in  their  course  the  more  distant  parts  of  a  system 
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unlimited  as  to  ub,  which  is  connected  through  one 
and  the  same  moving  force. 

What  is  remarkahle  in  these  principles,  and  also 
alone  occupies  us,  is  this;  that  they  seem  to  be  trans- 
cendental, and  although  they  contain  mere  ideas  for 
the  following  up  of  the  empirical  use  of  reason, — 
according  to  which  ideas  this  use  can  only,  as  it  were 
a  symptotically,  that  is,  merely  approximatively  follow, 
without  ever  reaching  thereto;  still  as  synthetical  pro- 
positions A  priori  they  have  objective  but  undefined 
validity,  and  serve  as  rule  of  possible  experience,  and 
also  really  in  the  working  of  the  same  are  used 
successfully  as  evristic  principles,  yet  without  our 
being  able  to  accomplish  a  transcendental  deduction 
thereof,  which,  as  has  been  before  shown,  is  at  all 
times  impossible  in  respect  of  ideas. 

We  have  distinguished  in  the  transcendental  ana- 
lytick  amongst  the  principles  of  the  understanding, 
tiie  dynamical,  as  mere  regulative  principles  of  In- 
tuition, from  the  mathematical,  which  in  respect  of 
the  last  {intuitum)  are  constitutive.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  mentioned  dynamical  laws  are  certainly  con- 
stitutive in  respect  of  experience,  since  they  render  the 
conceptions,  without  which  no  experience  takes  place, 
&  priori  possible.  Principles  of  pure  reason  cannot, 
on  the  other  hand,  ever  be  constitutive  in  respect 
of  empirical  conceptions,  because  no  corresponding 
schema  of  sensibility  can  be  ^ven  to  them,  and  they, 
therefore,  can  have  no  object  in  concreto.  Now,  if  I 
depart  from  such  empirical  use  thereof  as  constitu- 
tive principles,  how  shall  I  still  secure  to  them  a  re- 
gulative use,  and  with  the  same  an  objective  validity — 
and  what  meaning  can  this  use  have  ? 

The  understanding  constitutes  an  object  for  reason, 
just  as  the  sensibiUty  does  for  the  understanding.  To 
render  systematical,  the  unity  of  all  possible  empirical 
actions  of  the  understanding,  is  a  business  of  reason, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  understanding  connects  and 
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reduces  to  empirical  laws,  the  diversity  of  the  pheno- 
mena through  conceptions.  But  the  actions  of  the  un- 
derstanding without  schemata  of  sensibility,  are  unde- 
termined— in  the  same  way,  the  unity  of  reason  is  like- 
wise undetermined  in  itself  in  respect  of  the  conditionB, 
under  which,  and  in  respect  of  the  degree  as  to  how 
far,  the  understanding  is  to  connect  its  conceptions 
systematically.  But,  although  no  schema  can  he  dis- 
covered in  die  iniuiti(m  for  the  universal  systematic 
unity  of  all  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  yet  an 
Analogon  of  such  a  schema  can  and  must  be  given,  which 
is  the  idea  of  the  maximum  of  the  division  and  union 
of  the  cognition  of  the  understanding  in  a  principle. 
For  the  greatest  and  ahsolutely-perfect  may  be  thou^t 
determinately,  since  all  restrictive  conditions  which 
give  undetermined  diversity  are  omitted.  The  idea  of 
reason,  therefore,  is  an  analogon  of  a  schema  of  sensi- 
bility, but  with  the  difference,  that  the  application  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  to  the  schema 
of  reason,  is  not  thus  precisely  a  cognition  of  the 
object  itself,  (as  in  the  application  of  the  cat^ories 
to  their  sensible  schemata,)  but  only  a  rule  or  princi- 
ple of  the  systematic  unity  of  all  use  of  the  under- 
standing. Now,  as  every  principle  which  establishes 
absolute  unity  of  its  use  k  priori  to  the  understanding, 
is  also,  although  only  indirectly,  valid  as  to  the  object 
of  experience,  the  principles  thus  of  pure  reason  like- 
wise have,  in  respect  of  such  last  object,  objective 
reality,  not  for  determining  something  in  them,  but 
only  in  order  to  indicate  the  proceeding,  according  to 
which  the  empirical  and  determined  experience-use 
of  the  \mderstanding  may  be  universal  and  accordant 
with  itself,  from  this  cause  that  it  has  been  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  principle  of  universal  unity, 
as  much  as  possible,  and  is  derived  &om  it. 

I  term  all  subjective  principles,  which  are  not  de- 
rived from  the  quaUty  of  the  object,  but  from  the 
interest  of  reason,  in  respect  of  a  certain   possible 
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perfection  of  the  cognltioa  of  this  object,  maxims  of 
reason.  There  are  thus  maxims  of  speculative  reason 
which  rest  only  upon  its  speculative  interest,  although 
it  might  certainly  seem  that  they  were  objective  prin- 
ciples. 

If  mere  regulative  principles  be  considered  as  con- 
stitutive, they  may  thus  as  objective  principles  be  con- 
tradictoTy — but  if  we  consider  them  merely  as  maxana, 
there  is  then  no  true  contradiction,  but  merely  a  dif- 
ferent interest  of  reason,  which  causes  the  separation 
in  the  mode  of  thinking.  In  fact,  reason  has  only  one 
interest,  and  the  contradiction  of  its  maxims  is  only  a 
difference  and  reciprocal  Umitation  of  the  methods,  for 
satisfying  this  interest. 

In  such  a  way,  with  one  reasoner,  the  interest  of  the 
diversity  (according  to  the  principle  of  specification,) 
has  more  power,  but  with  another,  the  interest  of  vnity 
(according  to  the  principle  of  aggregation.)  Each  of 
these  believee  to  take  Ins  judgment  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  object,  and  yet  bottoms  it  only  on  the 
greater  or  less  attachment  to  one  of  the  two  princi- 
ples, neither  of  which  reposes  upon  objective  grounds, 
but  only  upon  the  interest  of  reason,  and  which  there- 
fore might  be  termed  rather  maxims  than  principles. 
If  I  see  intelligent  men  at  variance  with  one  another 
as  to  the  Characteristick  of  men,  animals,  and  plants, 
nay  even  of  bodies  in  the  mineral  kingdom, — as  some, 
for  example,  admit  particular  characters  of  nations 
and  founded  upon  descent,  and  also  different  and  here- 
ditary differences  of  families,  races,  and  so  forth, — 
others  on  the  contrary  contend,  that  nature  in  this 
matter  has  made  entirely  the  same  dispositions,  and 
that  all  difference  rests  entirely  upon  external  contin- 
gencies— I  need  then  only  to  consider  the  quality  of 
the  object,  in  order  to  comprehend,  that  it  lies  too 
deeply  concealed,  for  either  of  the  parties  to  be  able 
to  speak  fixtm  insight,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  object. 
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It  is  nothing  else  but  the  twofold  interest  of  restBon,  as 
to  which,  one  party  is  concerned  about  this  thing,  and 
the  other  party  about  that,  or  withal  a&cts  it. — conse- 
quently the  dj^erence  of  the  maxims  of  the  diversity 
of  nature,  or  of  the  unity  of  nature,  which  may  very 
well  be  united — ^but  which  so  long  as  they  are  held  for 
objective  insights,  occasion  not  only  contention  bat 
also  obstacles,  that  for  a  long  time  arrest  the  truth, 
until  a  means  is  found  for  uniting  the  conflictii^  in- 
terest, and  for  satisfying  reason  thereon. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  thing  with  the  assertion  or 
attack  of  the  so  celebrated  law  of  the  continual  grada- 
tion of  created  beings,  brought  into  circulation  by 
Leibnitz,  and  admirably  supported  by  Bonnet,  whic^  is 
nothing  but  the  following  up  of  the  principle  of  affinity 
resting  upon  the  interest  of  reason — for  neither  ob- 
servation and  insight  into  the  u'rangement  of  nature 
could  at  all  furnish  it,  as  objective  assertion.  Tht 
steps  of  such  a  ladder,  such  as  experience  can  present 
them  to  us,  stand  much  too  far  from  one  another,  and 
onr  pretended  small  differences  are  commonly  in 
nature  itself  such  wide  gaps,  that  we  cannot  rely 
at  all  upon  such  observations,  (especially  in  a  great 
diversity  of  things,  where  it  must  ever  be  easy  to  find 
certain  resemblaiices  and  approximations),  as  ends 
of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  the  method  for  seeking 
according  to  such  a  principle  order  in  nature,  and  the 
maxim  of  looking  upon  such,  although  undetermined 
where  or  how  far,  as  grounded  in  nature  in  general,  is 
certfunly  a  legitimate  and  excellent  regulative  princi- 
ple of  reason ;  hut  which  principle,  as  such,  extends 
much  farther  than  experience  or  observation  could 
be  likened  to  it,  yet  without  determining  cmy  thing,  but 
only  indicating  to  such  the  way  to  systematic  uui^. 
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OP  THB 

ULTIMATE  END  OF  THE   NATURAL    DIALECTICK 

OP    HUMAN    REASON. 

The  ideas  of  pure  reason  can  never  be  dialectical  in 
themselves,  but  their  mere  abnse  must  alone  be  the 
cause,  that  an  illusive  appearance  with  respect  to  us 
proceeds  from  them  ;  for  they  are  furnished  to  us  by 
means  of  the  nature  of  our  reason,  and  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  all  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  our  specu- 
lation canDot  itself  possibly  contain  original  deceptions 
and  delusions,  ftxibably  they  will  have  therefore 
their  good  and  suitable  determination  in  the  natund 
disposition  of  o\ir  reason.  But  the  faction  of  sophists 
cries  out  as  usual,  against  absurdity  and  contradiction, 
and  blames  that  government  into  whose  most  secret 
plans  it  is  not  able  to  penetrate — ^whose  beneficent  in- 
fluences it  should,  in  fact,  thank  for  even  its  conser. 
ration, — and  that  very  culture  which  places  it  in  a 
situation  to  blame  and  to  judge  this  government. 

We  cannot  make  use  of  a  conception  k  priori  with 
any  certainty,  without  having  effected  its  transcenden- 
tal deduction.  The  ideas  of  pure  reason  certainly 
allow  no  deduction  of  the  same  kind  as  the  categories, 
but  if  they  are  to  have,  in  the  least,  an  objective 
althou^  only  undetermined  vaUdity,  and  not  to  re- 
present mere  things  of  thought,  (entia  rationis  ratio- 
cinantis,)  a  deduction  absolutely  of  the  same  must 
thus  be  possible,  though  it  is  admitted,  that  it  yet 
divei^es  for  from  that,  which  we  can  institute  with  the 
categories.  This  is  the  completion  of  the  critical 
labour  of  pure  reason,  and  tlus  we  will  now  under- 
take. 

Hiere  is  a  great  difference,  whether  something  is 
given  to  my  reason  as  an  object  absolutely,  or  only  as 
an  object  in  idea.     In  the  first  case,  my  conceptions 
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tend  to  determine  the  object ;  in  the  Becond,  there  is 
only  really  a  schema,  to  which  no  object  is  given 
directly,  not  even  ever  hypothetically,  but  which  only 
serves  for  this,  to  represent  to  ub  other  objects  by 
means  of  relation  to  this  idea,  according  to  its  syste- 
matic unity,  consequently  indirectly.  I  thus  say,  the 
conception  of  a  supreme  intelligence  is  a  mere  idea, 
that  is,  its  objective  reality  is  not  to  consist  in  this, 
that  it  refers  exactly  to  an  object  (for  in  such  a  sense 
we  should  not  be  able  to  justify  its  objective  validity), 
but  is  only  a  schema  ordered  according  to  condi- 
tions of  the  greatest  unity  of  reason,  of  the  concep- 
tion of  a  thing  in  general,  which  schema  only  serves 
for  this,  to  maintain  the  greatest  systematic  unity 
in  the  empirical  use  of  our  reason,  since  we  derive 
the  object  of  experience,  as  it  were,  from  the  ima- 
gined object  of  this  idea,  as  its  foundation  or  cause. 
It  is  then  said,  for  example,  the  things  of  the  world 
must  be  so  considered,  as  if  they  had  their  existence 
from  a  supreme  intelhgence.  In  such  a  manner  the 
idea  is  properly  only  an  evristic  and  not  ostensive 
conception,  and  indicates  not  how  a  conception  is 
constituted,  but  how  we,  under  the  guidance  of  it, 
are  to  seek  the  nature  and  connexion  of  the  objects 
of  experience  in  general.  Now,  if  we  can  show, 
that  although  the  three  transcendental  ideas  fPsy- 
chological,  Cosmological,  and  TkeologictdJ  are  refer- 
able directly  to  no  object  corresponding  to  them, 
nor  to  the  determination  of  such,  yet  as  rules  of 
the  empirical  use  of  reason,  under  the  presupposition 
of  such  an  object  in  the  idea,  they  lead  to  systematic 
unity,  and  always  extend  the  cognition  of  experience, 
but  can  never  be  contrary  to  the  same — it  is  then  a 
necessary  maxim  of  reason,  to  proceed  according  to 
such  ideas.  And  this  is  the  transcendental  deduction 
of  all  ideas  of  speculative  reason,  not  as  constitutive 
principles  of  the  extension  of  our  cognition  beyond 
more  objects  than  experience  can  give,  but  as  regidatite 
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principles  of  the  systematic  unity  of  the  diversity  of 
the  empirical  cognition  in  general,  which  is  therehy 
more  established  and  justified  in  its  proper  limits 
than  could  happen  without  such  ideas,  through  the 
mere  use  of  the  principles  of  the  understanding. 

I  will  make  this  clearer.  We  will,  consequent  upon 
the  mentioned  ideas  as  principles,  connect,  first,  (in 
psychology)  all  phenomena,  actions,  and  capacity  of 
OUT  mind  by  the  clue  of  internal  experience,  as  if 
the  mind  were  a  simple  substance,  which  exists  per- 
manently (at  least  in  Ufe)  with  personal  identity, 
whilst  its  states,  to  which  those  of  the  body  only  as 
external  conditions  belong,  continually  change.  We 
must,  secondly,  (in  cosmology,]  pursue  the  conditions 
of  the  internal  as  welt  as  of  the  external  pheno- 
mena of  nature  in  such  a  never-to-be'Completed  in- 
vestigation, as  if  the  same  were  infinite  in  itself 
and  without  a  first  or  supreme  member,  although 
on  this  account  we  do  not,  out  of  all  phenomena, 
deny  the  mere  intelligible  first  grounds  of  the  same, 
but  yet  must  never  bring  them  into  the  system  of 
the  explanations  of  nature,  since  we  are  not  at  all 
acquainted  with  them.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  we  must 
(in  respect  of  theology)  so  consider  every  thing  which 
always  can  only  belong  to  the  system  of  possible  ex- 
perience, as  if  this  constituted  an  absolute,  yet  wholly 
dependent  and  ever  stilt  within  the  sensible  world, 
conditioned  unity ;  but  still  at  the  same  time,  as  if  the 
complex  of  all  phenomena  (the  sensible  world  itself) 
has  a  single,  supreme,  and  all-sufficient  ground  out  of 
its  sphere,  namely,  an,  as  it  were,  self-subsisting, 
original,  and  creative  reason,  in  reference  to  which  we 
so  regulate  all  empirical  use  of  our  reason  in  its 
greatest  extension,  as  if  the  objects  themselves  were 
sprung  from  such  prototype  of  all  reason, — that  is  to 
say, — the  internal  phenomena  of  the  soul  do  not  ema- 
nate from  a  simple  thinking  substance,  but  one  fix}m 
the  other,  according  to  the  idea  of  a  simple  being — the 
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order  of  the  world  and  tbe  systematic  unity  of  it  do 
not  derive  from  a  supreme  intelligence,  bnt  deduce 
the  rule  from  the  idea  of  a  supremely  wise  cause, 
according  to  which  reason  is  to  be  employed  for  the 
best,  as  to  its  own  satis&ction,  in  the  connexion  of 
causes  and  effects  in  the  world. 

Now  there  is  not  the  least  thing  which  hinders  us 
from  tidmitting  these  ideas  also  as  objective  and  hypo- 
statical,  excepting  only  the  cosmological  idea  where 
reason  falls  upon  an  antinomy,  provided  it  wishes  to 
realize  such,  (the  psychological  and  theological  do  not 
at  all  contain  the  like.)  As  a  contradiction  is  not  in 
them,  how  should  any  one  therefore  be  able  to  con- 
test with  us,  their  objective  reality,  since  he  knows 
just  as  httle  of  its  possibility,  in  order  to  n^ative  it, 
as  we  to  affirm  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  enough  in 
order  to  admit  something,  that  there  is  no  positive 
obstacle  to  the  contrary,  and  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
us,  to  introduce  as  real  and  determined  objects,  ideal 
beings,  which  surpass  all  our  conceptions,  althon^ 
they  contradict  none,  upon  the  mere  faith  of  specu- 
lative reason  willingly  completing  its  labour.  They, 
therefore,  should  not  be  amnitted  in  themselves,  but 
only  their  reality  be  vaUd,  as  of  a  schema  of  the  regu- 
lative principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of  all  cognition 
of  nature — consequently  they  should  only  be  laid 
down  at  the  foundation  as  analoga  of  real  things,  but 
not  as  such  things  in  themselves.  We  remove  from 
the  object  of  the  ideas,  the  conditions  which  limit  our 
conception  of  the  understanding,  but  which  also  alone 
render  it  possible  that  we  can  have  a  determined  con- 
ception of  a  thing.  And  we  now  think  a  something, 
whereof,  as  to  what  it  may  be  in  itself  we  have  no 
conception  at  all,  bnt  we  yet  think  a  relationship  to 
the  complex  of  phenomena,  which  is  analogous  to 
that  which  the  phenomena  have  with  one  another. 

If  we  then  a^nit  such  idealistic  beings,  we  do  not 
thus  properly  extend  our  cognition  beyond  the  objects 
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of  possible  experieuce,  but  only  tbeir  empirical  unity, 
by  means  of  the  systematic  unity,  to  which  the  idea 
gives  us  the  schema,  which  idea  consequently  is  valid 
not  as  constitutive,  but  merely  as  regulative  principle. 
For,  because  we  suppose  a  thing  correspondmg  to  the 
idea,  a  something,  or  real  being,  it  is  not  thereby 
stated,  that  we  wish  to  extend  our  cognition  of  things 
through  transcendental  conceptions ;  for  this  being  is 
laid  at  the  foundation  only  in  the  idea  and  not  in' 
itself,  consequently  only  in  order  to  express  the  S3rs- 
tematic  unity  which  is  to  serve  us  as  a  rule  of  the 
empirical  use  of  reason,  without,  however,  deciding 
any  thing  thereon,  as  to  what  the  foundation  of  this 
unity,  or  the  internal  property  of  such  a  being  is,  upon 
which  it  reposes,  as  cause. 

The  transcendental  and  only  determined  conception 
which  speculative  reason  furmshes  us  of  God,  is  thus 
in  the  strictest  sense  deistie,  that  is,  reason  does  not 
even  furnish  the  objective  validity  of  such  a  concep- 
tion, but  only  the  idea  of  something  whereupon  all 
empirical  reality  fotmds  its  highest  and  necessary 
unity,  and  which  something  we  cannot  think  other- 
wise than  according  to.the  analogy  of  a  real  substance, 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  reason,  is  the  cause  of 
all  things,  provided  we  in  iact  so  take  in  hand  this 
thing,  as  to  think  it  generally  as  a  particular  object, 
and  not  more  satisfied  with  the  mere  idea  of  the  regu- 
lative principle  of  reason,  we  will  set  aside  the  comple- 
tion of  all  conditions  of  thought,  as  too  great  for 
human  reason — but  which  cannot  subsist  together 
with  the  intention  of  a  perfect  systematical  unity  in  our 
cognition,  and  to  which  reason  at  least  sets  no  hmits. 

Now,  it  hence  occurs,  that  if  I  admit  a  divine  being, 
I  have  neither,  indeed,  the  least  conception  of  the  in- 
ternal possibility  of  its  highest  perfection,  nor  of  the 
necessity  of  its  existence,  but  then  I  can  yet  satisfy  all 
the  other  questions  which  concern  the  contingent,  and 
procure  for  reason  the  most  perfect  satisiaction  in 
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respect  of  the  greatest  unity  to  be  investigated  in  its 
empirical  use,  but  not  in  respect  of  this  presapposi- 
tioa  itself — ^which  shows  that  its  speculative  interest, 
and  not  its  perspicacity,  justifies  it  in  starting  from  a 
point  that  hes  so  far  beyond  its  sphere,  in  order  thence 
to  consider  its  objects  in  a  complete  whole. 

Now,  here,  adiiSerence  in  the  mode  of  thinking  mani- 
fests itself  in  one  and  the  same  presupposition,  which 
difference  is  tolerably  subtle,  but  still  in  transcendental 
philosophy,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  may 
have  sufficient  ground  for  admitting  something  rela- 
tive (suppositio  relativa)  without  yet  being  authorized 
to  admit  it  absolutely  (suppositio  absoluta.)  This  dis- 
tinction suits,  if  the  matter  be  merely  as  to  a  regula- 
tive principle,  whereof  we  certainly  know  the  neces- 
sity in  itself,  hut  not  the  source  thereof,  and  for  which 
we  admit  a  supreme  motive,  merely  with  the  intention 
of  thinking  so  much  the  more  determinedly  the 
generaUty  of  the  principle, — as,  for  example,  when  I 
think  a  Being  as  existing, — which  corresponds  to  a 
mere  and  in  fact  transcendental  idea.  For,  then  I  can 
never  admit  the  existence  of  this  thing  in  itself,  since 
no  conceptions  whereby  I  can. think  an  object  as  de- 
termined, extend  so  far,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
objective  validity  of  my  conceptions  are  excluded  by 
the  idea  itself.  The  conceptions  of  reality,  substance, 
causaUty,  even  that  of  necessity  in  existence,  have, 
exclusive  of  the  use,  that  they  render  possible  the  em- 
pirical cognition  of  an  object,  no  meaning  at  all  which 
would  determine  an  object.  They  may  certainly  be 
used,  therefore,  for  the  explanation  of  the  possibihty 
of  things  in  the  sensible  world,  hut  not  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Cosmical  Whole,  since  this  ground  of  expla- 
nation must  be  out  of  the  sensible  world,  and  conse- 
quently no  object  of  possible  experience.  Now  I  can 
still  admit  such  an  incomprehensible  being,  the  object 
of  a  mere  idea  relatively  to  the  sensible  world,  altfaou^ 
not  in  itself     For,  if  an  idea  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
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the  greatest  possible  empirical  use  of  my  reason,  (the 
systematic  perfect  unity  as  to  which  I  shall  soon 
speak  more  determinedly,)  which  can  never  be  in 
itself  represented  adequately  in  experince,  although  it 
is  indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  approximate  the 
empirical  unity  to  the  highfest  degree,  I  shall  thus  not 
only  be  justified,  but  even  compelled  to  realize  this 
idea,  that  is,  to  apply  to  it  a  real  object,  but  only  as 
a  something  in  general,  which  I  cannot  at  all  know 
in  itself,  and  to  which  I  can  only,  as  to  a  foundation 
of  every  systematic  unity,  in  reference  to  this  last 
give  such  properties,  as  are  analogous  to  the  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding  in  the  empirical  use.  I 
shall  therefore  conceive,  according  to  the  analogies 
of  realities  in  the  world,  of  substances,  of  causahty, 
and  of  necessity,  a  Being  which  possesses  all  this  in 
the  highest  perfection,  and,  since  itiiB  idea  merely  rests 
upon  my  reason,  I  shall  be  able  to  conceive  this  Being 
as  self-subsistent  reason,  which  through  ideas  of  the 
greatest  harmony  and  unity,  is  the  cause  of  the  Uni- 
verse, in  such  a  way  that  I  omit  all  the  conditions 
limiting  the  idea,  solely  for  the  purpose,  under  the 
protection  of  such  an  original  principle,  of  render- 
ing the  systematic  unity  of  the  diversity  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  by  means  of  the  same  unity,  the  greatest 
empirical  use  of  reason  possible,  since  I  look  upon  all 
combinations,  as  if  they  were  arrangements  of  a  su- 
preme reason,  of  which  our  own  is  a  feeble  image.  I 
think,  then,  this  supreme  Being  by  means  of  pure 
conceptions,  which  have  only  strictly  their  application 
in  the  sensible  world  ;  hut  as  I  likewise  hold  such  trans- 
cendental presupposition  of  none  other  than  a  rela- 
tive use,  namely,  that  it  is  to  furnish  the  substratum 
of  the  greatest  possible  unity  of  experience,  I  must 
thus  think  a  Being  which  1  distinguish  from  the  world, 
wholly  by  means  of  properties  that  only  belong  to 
the  sensible  world.  For,  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way, 
nor  am  I  justified  in  wishing  it,  to  cognize  this  object 
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of  my  idea,  as  to  what  it  may  be  in  itaelf,  because  for 
this,  I  have  ao  conceptions,  and  even  the  conceptions 
of  reality,  substance,  causality,  nay  even  of  ne- 
cessity in  existence,  lose  all  meaning,  and  are  empty 
titles  for  conceptions,  without  any  content,  if  I  then- 
with  will  venture  oat,  beyohd  the  field  of  the  senses. 
I  only  think  the  relation  of  a  being  wholly  imkoown 
to  me  in  itself  to  the  greatest  systematic  unity  of  the 
universe,  merely  in  order  to  render  such,  a  schema  of 
the  regulative  principle  of  the  greatest  possible  empi- 
rical use  of  my  reason. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  transcendental 
object  of  our  ideas,  we  thus  see  that  we  cannot  pre- 
suppose in  ittelf,  its  effectivity  according  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  reality,  substance,  causality,  &c.  since  these 
conceptions  have  not  the  least  application  to  any 
thing,  which  is  entirely  different  from  the  sensible 
world.  Consequently  the  supposition  of  reason,  oi 
a  highest  Being  as  supreme  Cause,  is  merely  relative, 
imagined  in  favour  of  the  systematic  unity  of  the 
sensible  world,  and  a  mere  something  in  the  idea, 
whereof,  as  to  what  it  is  in  itself,  we  have  no  concep- 
tion. Hence  also  is  it  explained  why  we  in  iact 
require  in  reference  to  that  which  is  given  existing  in 
the  senses,  the  idea  of  an  in  itaelf  necessary  original 
Being,  but  never  can  have  of  such  and  its  absolute 
necessity,  the  least  conception. 

We  caa  now  expose  to  view  clearly  the  result  of 
the  whole  transcendental  Dialectick,  and  determine 
exactly  the  ultimate  design  of  the  ideas  of  pure 
reason,  which  only  become  dialectical  through  the  fault 
of  want  of  circumspection.  Pure  reason  is,  indeed, 
occupied  with  nothing  but  itself,  and  can  have 
even  no  other  occupation,  since  objects  are  not 
given  to  it  for  the  unity  of  the  conception  of  experi- 
ence, but  cognitions  of  the  understanding  for  the 
unity  of  the  conception  of  reason,  that  is,  connexion 
in  a  principle.     The  unity  of  reason  is  the  uni^  of 
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the  Bystem,  and  this  systematic  unity  does  not  serve 
reason  objectively  as  a  principle,  in  order  to  extend 
it  beyond  all  objects,  but  subjectively  as  a  maxim,  in 
order  to  extend  it  beyond  all  possible  empirical  cogni- 
tion of  the  objects.  Still,  the  systematic  comiexion 
which  reason  can  give  to  the  empirical  use  of  the 
understanding  does  not  only  promote  the  extension  of 
the  same,  but  guarantees  also  at  the  same  time  the 
correctness  thereof,  and  the  principle  of  such  a  syste- 
matic unity  is  also  objective,  but  in  an  undetermined 
manner  (principium  vagum) ,  not  as  constitutive  princi- 
ple, in  oMer  to  determine  something  in  respect  of  its 
direct  object,  but  in  order,  as  mere  regulative  princi- 
ple and  maxim  to  further  and  confirm  to  infinity 
(indefinitely)  the  empirical  use  of  reason,  through 
the  opening  of  new  ways,  which  the  understanding 
does  not  know — without  on  this  account  ever  in  the 
least  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  empirical  use. 

But  reason  can  never  think  this  systematic  unity 
otherwise,  than  that  it  gives  at  the  same  time  an  object 
to  its  idea,  but  which  object  cannot  be  given  by  any 
experience,  for  experience  never  affords  an  example 
of  perfect  systematic  unity.  Now  this  Being  of  reason 
(ens  rationis  ratiocinatse)  is  certainly  a  mere  idea,  and 
is,  therefore,  not  admitted  absolutely  and  as  some- 
thing real  in  itself,  but  only  laid  at  the  foundation 
problematically,  (since  we  cannot  attain  to  it  by  means 
of  any  conceptions  of  the  understanding,)  in  order  so 
to  look  upon  all  connexion  of  the  things  of  the  sensi- 
ble world,  as  if  they  had  their  foundation  in  this  Being 
of  reason,  but  only  with  the  design  of  founding 
thereon  systematic  unity,  which  may  be  indispensable 
to  reason,  but  in  every  way  favourable  to  the  empirical 
cognition  of  the  understanding,  and  yet  in  any  case 
never  can  be  prejudicial  to  it. 

We  mistake  at  the  same  time  the  meaning  of  this 
idea,  if  we  take  it  for  the  assertion,  or  even  only  the 
presupposition  of  a  real  thing,  to  which  we  thought  of 
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asciibii^  the  foundation  of  the  systematic  constitutioa 
of  the  world :  we  rather  leave  it  wholly  imdedded 
what  quahty  ia  itself,  the  foundation  of  the  same  idea 
withdrawing  itself  from  our  conceptions,  has,  and 
suppose  only  an  idea  as  a  point  of  view,  from  which 
solely  and  sdone  we  can  extend  the  unity  spokea  of, 
so  essential  to  reason,  and  so  salutary  to  the  under- 
standing— in  a  word,  this  transcendental  thing  is 
merely  the  schema  of  that  regulative  principle,  whereby 
reason,  as  far  as  is  in  it,  extends  systematic  unity  over 
all  experience. 

The  first  object  of  such  an  idea,  am  I  myself, 
merely  considered  as  thinking  nature  (soul.)  If  I 
will  investigate  the  properties  with  which  a  think- 
ing being  exists  in  itself,  I  must  interrogate  then  ex- 
perience, and  1  cannot  even  apply  any  of  all  the 
categories  to  these  objects,  except  so  far  as  th^ 
schema  is  given  in  the  sensible  intuition.  But,  thereby, 
I  never  attain  to  a  systematic  unity  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  internal  sense.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
conception  of  experience  (as  to  that  which  the  soul 
really  is)  which  cannot  lead  us  far,  reason  takes  the 
conception  of  the  empirical  unity  of  all  thinking,  and 
because  it  thinks  this  unity  uncoDditionaUy  and  or^n- 
ally,  forms  from  this  same  conception,  a  conception 
of  reason  (idea)  of  &  simple  substance,  which,  unal- 
terable in  itself  (personally  identical),  stands  in  com- 
munity with  other  real  things  exterior  to  it — in  a 
word,  the  idea  of  a  simple  self-subsisting  intelligence. 
But,  in  this  it  has  nothing  else  before  it,  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  systematic  unity  in  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  soul,  namely,  to  consider  all  de- 
terminations as  in  a  single  subject ;  all  forces  as 
much  as  possible  as  derived  from  a  single  fundamental 
force  ;  all  change  as  belonging  to  the  states  of  one  and 
the  same  permanent  being ;  and  to  represent  all  phe- 
nomena in  space  as  wholly  distinct  from  the  actions  of 
tkinkitu^.  Such  simplicity  of  substance,  &c.  is  only  to 
be  the  schema  of  this  regulative  principle,  and  is  not 
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presupposed,  as,  If  it  were  the  real  ground  of  the 
properties  of  the  soul.  For  these,  also,  may  rest 
upon  quite  other  grounds,  which  we  do  not  at  alt 
know,  as  we  then  likewise,  could  not  cognize  pro- 
perly the  soul  by  means  of  these  adopted  predicates, 
although  we  would  allow  them  to  be  valid  absolutely 
in  respect  of  it,  since  they  constitute  a  mere  idea, 
which  cannot  at  all  be  represented  iu  concreto.  Now 
from  such  a  psychological  idea  nothing  but  advantage 
can  arise,  provided  we  only  take  care,  not  to  let  it 
be  valid  for  something  more  than  a  mere  idea — that 
is,  merely  relatively  to  the  systematic  use  of  reason 
in  respect  of  the  phenomena  of  our  soul.  For  when 
no  empirical  laws  of  corporeal  phenomena,  which  are 
quite  of  another  kind,  are  mixed  up  with  the  expla- 
nations of  that  which  merely  belongs  to  the  internal 
sense — then  no  flimsy  hypotheses  of  generation,  de- 
Btruction,  and  palingenesis  of  souls  are  permitted — and 
consequently  the  consideration  of  this  object  of  the 
intern^  sense  is  set  up  wholly  pure  and  unmixed  with 
heterogeneous  properties,  and,  moreover,  the  inves- 
tigation of  reason  is  directed  to  this,  to  carry  out  as 
far  as  possible  the  grounds  of  explanation  in  this  sub- 
ject to  a  single  principle,  all  of  which  is  effected  best, 
in  fact  singly  and  only,  by  means  of  a  mere  schema, 
as  if  it  were  a  real  being.  The  psychological  idea 
also  can  signify  nothing  else,  but  the  schema  of  a  regu- 
lative conception.  For  if  I,  also,  only  would  enquire 
whether  the  soul  is  not  spiritual  nature  in  itself,  this 
question  has  then  no  meaning  at  all.  For  through  such 
a  conception,  I  do  not  merely  take  away  the  corporeal 
nature,  but  ail  nature  in  general,  that  is,  all  predicates 
of  a  possble  experience,  consequently  all  conditions 
for  tlunking  an  object  for  such  a  conception,  which 
nevertheless  singly  and  alone  is  the  cause,  that  we 
say  the  conception  has  meaning. 

The  second  regulative  idea  of   mere   speculative 
reason   is  the  conception  of  the  world  in  general, 
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For  nature  is  strictly  the  only  given  object,  in  respect 
of  which  reason  requires  regulative  principles.  This 
nature  is  twofold,  either  thinking  or  corporeal  nature. 
But  as  to  the  last,  in  order  to  think  it  according  to  its 
internal  possibility,  that  is,  to  determine  the  appUcation 
of  the  categories  to  the  same,  we  require  no  idea,  that 
is  to  say,  a  representation  transcending  experience, 
nor  ia  there  any,  in  respect  thereof,  possible,  because 
we  are  led  therein  merely  by  means  of  sensible  intui- 
tion, and  not  as  in  the  psychological  fundamental 
conception  (I),  which  contains  a  priori,  a  certain  form 
of  thinking,  namely,  the  unity  of  the  same.  Conse- 
quently there  remains  to  us,  in  respect  of  pure  reason, 
nothing  more  than  nature  in  general,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  couditions  in  it,  according  to  a 
principle.  The  absolute  totality  of  the  series  of  these 
conditions,  in  the  derivation  of  its  members,  is  an  idea 
which  can  never  be  fuUy  accomplished  in  the  empi- 
rical use  of  reason,  but  still  serves  as  a  rule,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  we  should  proceed  in  respect  of  it,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  explanation  of  given  phenomena  (in-* 
retrograding  or  ascending)  so,  as  if  the  aeries  were  in- 
finite in  itself,  that  is,  in  indefinitum — ^but  where  reason 
itself  is  considered  as  determining  cause,  (in  Uberty,) 
consequently  in  practical  principles,  as  if  we  had  not 
an  object  of  the  senses,  but  of  the  pure  imderstanding 
before  us,  where  the  conditions  cannot  be  placed  any 
more  in  the  series  of  phenomena,  but  out  of  the  same, 
and  the  series  of  states  may  be  considered,  as  if  it  had 
commenced  absolutely  (by  means  of  an  intelligible 
cause) — all  of  which  shows,  that  the  cosmological  ideas 
are  nothing  but  regulative  pripciples,  and  are  quite 
removed  from  supposing,  as  it  were  constitutively, 
a  real  totality  of  such  seriesea.  The  rest  we  may  seek  in 
its  place,  under  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason. 

The  third  idea  of  pure  reason,  which  contains  a 
mere  relative  supposition  of  a  Being  of  the  only  and 
all-sufficient  cause  of  all  cosmological  aerieses,  is  the 
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reason-conception  of  God.  We  have  not  the  least 
foundation  for  admitting  absolutely  (for  supposing  in 
itself)  the  object  of  this  idea — for  what  c^ln  in  fact 
enable  us,  or  only  even  justify  us  in  this,  to  believe  or 
to  assert  aBeing  of  the  highest  perfection,  and  accord- 
ing to  its  nature  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  mere 
conception  of  it  in  itself,  if  it  were  not  the  world,  in 
reference  to  which  the  supposition  alone  can  be 
necessary ;  and  then  it  manifests  itself  clearly,  that 
the  idea  thereof,  like  all  speculative  ideas,  has  no 
intention  of  saying  any  thing  more  than  what  reason 
prescribes,  for  considering  all  connexion  of  the  world 
according  to  principles  of  a  systematic  unity — conse- 
quently as  if  they  were  all  sprung  from  a  single  all- 
comprehensive  Being,  as  supreme  and  all-sufficient 
Cause.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  reason  can  in  this  case 
have  no  object  but  its  own  formal  rule  in  the  extension 
of  its  empirical  use,  but  never  an  extension  beyond 
all  limits  of  empirical  use,  and  consequently  under 
this  idea,  no  constitutive  principle  of  its  use  applied 
to  experience,  lies  conceeded 

The  highest  formal  unity  which  rests  alone 
upon  the  conceptions  of  reason,  is  the  conform- 
able to  its  end  unity  of  things,  and  the  specu- 
lative interest  of  reason  renders  it  necessary,  so  to 
look  at  all  arrangement  in  the  world,  as  if  it  were 
sprung  from  the  design  of  the  highest  of  fill 
reason.  Such  a  principle,  for  instance,  opens  to 
our  reason  applied  to  the  field  of  experience,  quite 
new  views  for  connecting  the  things  of  the  world 
according  to  theological  laws,  and  thereby  for  attaining 
to  the  greatest  systematic  unity  of  the  same.  The 
presupposition  of  a  supreme  Intelligence  as  the  sole 
cause  of  the  universe,  though  indeed  merely  in  the 
idea,  may  therefore  at  all  times  be  useful  to  reason  and 
yet  this  thereby  never  be  injured.  For,  if  we  admit 
beforehand,  in  respect   of  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
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(round  though  Bomewhat  flattened,)* — of  mountains, 
and  seas,  &c.  purely  wise  intentions  of  a  Creator,  we 
can  in  this  way  make  a  miiltipticity  of  discoveries. 
Now,  if  we  stop  at  this  presupposition  as  a  mere  regu- 
lative  principle,  even  error  cannot  then  do  us  harm. 
For  in  any  event,  there  can  thence  nothing  farther 
follow,  hut  that  where  we  expected  a  teleological  con- 
nexion (nexus  finalis),  a  mere  mechanical  or  physical 
one  (nexus  effectivus)  is  met  with,  wherehy  we  in 
such  a  case  miss  only  one  unity  more,  hut  do  not 
injure  the  unity  of  reason  in  its  empirical  use.  But 
even  this  cross  stroke  cannot  affect  the  law  itself 
in  an  universal  and  theological  intention  generally. 
For,  although  an  anatomist  may  be  convicted  of  an 
error,  provided  he  refers  an  organ  of  an  animal  body 
to  an  end,  as  to  which  we  can  clearly  show,  that  such 
does  not  thence  ensue,  it  is  still,  however,  quite  im- 
possible to  show  in  a  case,  that  a  disposition  of  nature, 
whatever  it  may  be,  has  no  end  at  all.  Hence  abo 
physiology  (that  of  physicians)  extends  its  very  limited 
empirical  knowledge  of  the  ends  of  the  structure  of 
an  organic  body  by  means  of  a  principle  which  merely 
pure  reason  furnishes,  so  far,  that  we  therein  admit 
quite  boldly,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  consent 
of  all  intelligent  persons,  that  every  thing  in  the 
animal  possesses  it^  use  and  proper  intention — which 
presupposition,  if  it  were  to  be  constitutive,  extends 
much  farther  than  our  observation  hitherto  can  justify 
— ^whence  then  it  is  to  be  seen,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 
regulative  principle  of  reason,  in  order  to  attain  to  the 
highest  systematic  unity  by  means  of  the  idea  of  the 

*  The  adrantage  which  a  (pherical  form  of  the  earth  procnraa  u  •nffioentlj 
known,  but  tew  know  that  the  flattening  of  it  ai  a  ipheroid,  alone  preveDti  that  Oe 
great  pTotuberaaces  of  the  coDtiDent,  or  even  of  lesaer  monntaini,  cait  op  pooi- 
blj  b;  earihquiikei,  do  nat  cantiaiiall;,  aad  even  in  a  short  time,  derange  greatij 
the  axil  oF  the  eaith — were  not  the  awelling  out  of  the  earth  under  the  line  ao 
might;  a  monotBin,  that  the  jerk  of  ever;  other  mODDtaia  can  nerer  bring  it 
Dotablj  out  oF  it!  place,  in  reipect  of  the  aiii.  And  yet  thii  wiie  dinocitiaM 
i«  explained  without  heaitation  from  the  equilibrium  of  the  fonnuiy  floia  tanw- 
trial  mom. 
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intentional  caiisality  of  the  supreme  Cause  of  the  world, 
and,  as  if  this  as  supreme  intelligence,  is  the  cause  of 
every  thing  according  to  the  wisest  design. 

But  if  we  deviate  from  this  restriction  of  the  idea 
to  the  mere  regulative  use,  reason  thus  is  led  into 
error  in  many  ways,  since  it  then  abandons  the  terri- 
tory of  experience,  which  yet  must  contain  the  marks 
of  its  passage,  and  ventures  itself  heyond  the  same 
into  the  incomprehensible  and  uninvestigable,  beyond 
the  height  of  which  it  necessarily  becomes  giddy,  since 
it  sees  itself,  from  this  point  of  view,  cut  off  wholly 
from  all  use  accordant  with  experience. 

The  first  fault  which  springs  from  this,  that  we  make 
use  of  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being  not  merely  regula- 
tively  but  (which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  an  idea) 
constitutively,  is  the  slothfulness  of  reason  (ignava 
ratio.)*  We  may  so  term  every  principle  which 
causes,  that  we  consider  our  investigation  of  nature, 
whatever  it  may  be,  as  absolutely  completed — and 
reason  therefore  gives  itself  up  to  repose,  as,  if  it  had 
fiilly  executed  its  task.  Hence,  even  the  psychological 
idea,  if  it  be  used  as  a  constitutive  principle  for  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  our  soul,  and  after- 
WMds  even  for  the  extension  of  our  cognition  of  this 
subject,  still  out  beyond  all  experience  (its  state  after 
death) ,  renders  it  certainly  very  convenient  for  reason, 
but  also  entirely  spoils  and  destroys  all  its  natural  use 
according  to  the  direction  of  experience.  Thus  the 
dogmatic  spiritualist  explains  the  unchanged  subsist- 
ing unity  of  the  person  through  every  change  of  state, 
from  the  unity  of  the  thinkmg  substance,  which  he 
believes  to  perceive  in  the,  I,  immediately,  and  the 
interest  which  we  take  in  things,  which  are  only  first 

*  llie  ucient  Olalecticiaiii  ao  termed  ■  piralogiim  which  rui  thiu : — If 
thj  dettinj  iQ  decided,  that  tboD  art  to  be  cnnd  of  thii  moUdy,  lo  will  it  hsp- 
pen,  whether  thou  emplojett  >  phjiiciin  or  not — Cicero  lafi,  thMt  thii  msiuier 
of  conelnding  hu  received  it«  nunc  from  tbii.  thit  prOTidad  we  follow  it,  no 
tue  of  reuon  farther  remkiiu  la  life  Thii  ii  the  ciuie,  why  I  baTe  ia*Bited 
the  laphiitieal  argumeDt  of  pore  rewoD  with  this  Dune, 
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to  happen  after  our  death,  from  the  cooBcionsness  of 
the  immaterial  nature  of  our  thinking  subject,  &c.  and 
does  away  with  all  natural  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  these  our  internal  phenomena  from  physical  gromids 
of  explanation,  because  he,  as  it  were  by  the  force 
of  a  transcendent  reason,  passes  by  the  immanent  cog- 
nition-sources of  experience  in  behalf  of  his  conve- 
nience,  but  with  prejudice  to  all  knowledge.  Hiis  dis- 
advantageous consequence  strikes  us  more  particularly 
in  the  dogmatism  of  our  idea  of  a  supreme  Intelligence, 
and  the  thereon  falsely  grounded  theological  system 
of  nature  (physico-theology.)  For  then  all  the  ends 
manifesting  themselves  in  nature,  and  often  only  made 
for  this  purpose  by  ourselves,  serve  to  render  it 
very  convenient  to  us  in  the  investigation  of  causes, 
that  is  to  say,  instead  of  seeking  them  in  the  general 
laws  of  the  mechanism  of  matter,  to  appeal  precisely 
to  the  inscrutable  decree  of  the  highest  wisdom,  and 
then  to  look  upon  the  effort  of  reason  as  completed, 
when  we  dispense  -with  its  use,  which,  never- 
theless, no  where  £nds  a  clue  but  where  the  order  trf' 
nature  and  the  series  of  changes  furnishes  it,  at^^ord- 
ing  to  their  internal  and  general  laws.  This  error  may 
be  easily  avoided,  if  we  consider  under  the  point  a( 
view  as  ends,  not  simply  some  portions  of  nature,  as, 
for  example,  the  distribution  of  terra  firma,  the 
structure  thereof,  and  the  nature  and  situation  of 
mountains,  or,  in  fact,  organisation  merely  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  but  render  whoUy 
general  this  systematic  \mity  of  nature,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  idea  of  a  supreme  intelUgence.  For  then 
we  lay  at  the  foundation  a  finality,  according  to  the 
general  laws  of  nature,  from  which  laws,  no  pjuticular 
arrangement  has  been  excepted,  but  only  indicated 
more  or  less  cognizably  to  us,  and  we  have  a  regulative 
principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of  a  teleological  con- 
nexion, however,  which  we  do  not  previously  determine, 
but  only  in  waiting  for  the  same,  must  pursue  the  phy- 
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steal  mechanical  connexion  according  to  general  laws. 
For  thus  alone  can  the  principle  of  intentional  unity 
always  extend  the  uae  of  reason,  in  respect  of  experi- 
ence, without  prejudicing  it  in  any  case. 

The  second  error  which  arises  from  the  misconcep- 
tion of  the  stated  principle  of  systematic  unity  is  that 
of  perverted  reason  (perversa  ratio  uirrt^v  rpart^w  ra- 
tionis).  The  idea  of  systematic  imity  should  only 
serve  for  this,  in  order  as  regulative  principle  to  seek 
such  in  the  conjunction  of  things  according  to  general 
laws  of  nature,  and,  so  far  as  something  thereof  is 
found  in  the  empirical  way,  to  believe  also  thus  much, 
that  we  have  approximated  to  the  completeness  of  its 
use,  although  certainly  we  shall  never  attain  to  it. 
Instead  of  which,  we  reverse  the  matter,  and  we  begin 
from  this,  that  we  lay  the  reaLty  of  a  principle  of  the 
intentional  unity  els  hypostatical  at  the  foundation — we 
determine  anthropomorphistically  the  conception  of 
such  a  supreme  Intelligence,  since  it  in  itself  is  wholly 
inscmtable,  and  then  press  in  the  ends  of  nature 
forcibly  and  dictatorially,  instead,  as  of  right,  of  seeking 
them  in  the  way  of  physical  enquiry — so  that  not  only 
teleology,  which  should  merely  serve  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  unity  of  nature  according  to  general 
laws,  now  hereby  rather  operates  to  do  away  with  it, 
but  reason  hereby  likewise  destroys  even  its  own  end, 
namely,  in  respect  of  this,  to  demonstrate  from 
nature,  the  existence  of  such  an  intelligent  supreme 
cause.  For,  if  we  cannot  suppose  the  highest  finality 
in  nature  k  priori,  that  is,  as  belonging  to  the  essence 
thereof,  how  shall  we  then  be  directed  to  seek  it,  and 
to  approach  by  the  graduated  guidance  of  the  same  to 
the  Mgbest  perfection  of  a  Ct^ator,  as  an  absolutely 
necessary,consequently,^priori, cognizable  perfection? 
The  regulative  principle  requires  to  suppose  abso- 
lutely systematic  unity  as  unity  of  Jiature,  which  is  not 
cognized  merely  empirically,  but  supposed  k  priori, 
altibough  still  undeterminedly,  consequently  as  result- 
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tag  from  the  essence  of  things.  Btit  if  I  lay  pre- 
viously at  the  foundation  a  supreme  regolatiiig  Bong, 
the  umty  of  nature  is  thus  in  lact  done  away  with. 
For,  it  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  contingent,  and  cannot  also  be  cognized  from 
the  general  laws  thereof.  Hence  arises  a  vicious 
drcle  in  the  proof,  inasmuch  as  we  presuppose  that, 
which  properly  had  to  be  proved. 

To  take  the  regulative  principle  of  the  systematic 
unity  of  nature  for  a  constitutive  one,  and  to  presup- 
pose hypostatically  as  cause,  what  only  is  laid  ia  the 
idea  at  the  foundation  of  the  uniform  use  of  reason,  is 
merely,  as  it  were,  to  confound  reason.  The  investi- 
gation of  nature  takes  its  course  quite  alone,  along 
the  chain  of  natural  causes,  according  to  general  laws, 
certainly  according  to  the  idea  of  a  Creator,  but  not 
in  order  to  derive  ^m  such  the  finaUty  which  it  always 
pursues,  but  to  cognize  its  existence  from  that  fioahty 
which  is  sought  in  the  essence  of  the  things  of  nature, 
and,  where  possible,  in  the  esseuce  of  all  things, 
consequently  as  absolutely  necessary.  Now,  whetho' 
this  last  thing  succeed  or  not,  the  idea  yet  always 
remains  correct,  and  equally  also  its  use,  if  it 'have 
been  limited  to  the  conditions  of  a  mere  r^iulative 
principle. 

Perfect  intentional  unity  is  perfection  (absolutely 
considered).  If  we  do  not  find  this  in  the  essence  of 
the  things  which  constitute  the  whole  object  of  expe- 
rience, that  is,  of  all  our  objectively-valid  cognition — 
consequently,  in  general  and  necessary  laws  of  nature, 
how  shall  we  theoce  conclude  precisely  as  to  the  idea 
of  a  supreme  and  absolutely  necessary  perfection  of 
an  ori^al  being,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  causaUty  ? 
The  greatest  systematic,  consequenUy  also  intentional 
unity,  is  the  school  and  even  the  basis  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  greatest  use  of  human  reason.  The  idea 
of  the  same  is  therefore  conjoined  inseparably  with 
the  essence  of  our  reason.     This  very  idea  is  thoic- 
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fore  legislative  as  to  us,  and  it  is  thus  very  natural 
to  adopt  a  legislative  reason  corresponding  to  it 
(intellectue  archetypus),  from  which  all  systematic 
unity  of  nature,  as  the  object  of  our  reason,  may  be 
derived. 

We  have  stated,  in  speaking  of  the  antinomy  of 
pure  reason,  that  all  questions  which  pure  reason 
raises,  must  be  answerable  absolutely ;  and  that  the 
excuse  of  the  limits  of  our  cognition,  which  in  many 
natural  questions  is  even  as  unavoidable  as  it  is 
just,  cannot  here  be  admitted,  because  here  the 
questions  are  not  proposed  as  to  the  nature  of  things, 
but  only  as  to  their  internal  disposition.  We  now 
can  confirm  this,  according  to  first  appearance,  bold 
assertion,  in  respect  of  the  two  questions  wherein 
pure  reason  has  its  greatest  interest,  and  thereby 
entirely  complete  our  consideration  as  to  the  dia- 
lectick  of  it. 

If,  then,  therefore,  it  be  asked  (in  respect  of  transcen- 
dental theology*),  firstly,  whether  there  be  something 
distinct  from  the  world  which  contains  the  ground  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  world  and  its  connexion  ac- 
cording to  general  laws,  the  answer  then  is :  doubtless.  . 
For  the  world  is  a  sum  of  phenomena,  and  there 
must,  therefore,  be  a  transcendental  foundation  of  the 
same,  that  is,  imaginable,  merely  according  to  the 
pure  understanding.  Is  the  question,  secondly,  whether 
this  Being  is  substance,  of  the  greatest  reality,  neces- 
sary, &c.,  I  then  answer:  that  this  question  has  no 
meaning.  For  all  the  categories  by  means  of  which 
I  seek  to  make  myself  a  conception  of  such  an  object 
have  none  other  than  empirical  use,  and  have  no 
meaning  at  all,  provided   they  are  not  applied   to 

■  What  I  hare  ■Iresd;  before  iiid  u  to  the  pijchological  ida  and  ita  proper 
detenninatlon,  u  priudple  for  the  merelj  regulative  me  of  reiBOD,  dispenaei 
me  Anm  the  proUxitf  of  more  pirticnlarlj  npUining  the  tnnicendeDtal  iUosioD, 
aecording  to  irhich  the  itated  lyatematjc  unity  of  all  iliTeraitj  of  the  mteriM] 
■CDM  U  hjpoitaticallf  repreiented.  The  mode  of  proceeding  in  thia  can  ii 
very  iimilar  to  that  wMdi  the  Ciitick  obeeirei  in  respect  of  the  theological 
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objects  of  possible  experience,  that  is,  to  the  sensible 
world.  Out  of  thiB  field,  they  are  mere  titles  to 
conceptions  which  we  may  grant,  but  whereby  also 
we  cannot  understand  any  thing.  Is  the  question, 
finally,  thirdly,  whether  we  must  not  at  least  think 
this  being  distinct  from  the  world  according  to  an 
analogy  with  the  objects  of  experience,  the  answer  is 
then  :  certainly — but  only  as  object  in  the  idea,  and  not 
in  the  reality,  namely,  only  so  {ax  as  it  is  an  anknown 
substratum  of  the  systematic  unity,  order,  and  finality 
in  the  system  of  the  world,  which  reason  must  make 
to  itself,  as  the  regulative  principle  of  its  investigation 
of  natiire.  Besides,  we  may  permit  boldly  and  blame- 
lessly in  this  idea,  certain  anthropomorhisms  which  are 
favourable  to  the  mentioned  regulative  principle.  For 
it  is  always  only  an  idea,  which  is  referred  not  at  aO 
directly  to  a  being  distinct  from  the  world,  but  to  the 
regulative  principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of  the  world, 
yet  only  by  means  of  the  schema  of  the  same,  namdy, 
a  supreme  inteUigence,  who  is  the  author  of  tlus 
world,  according  to  wise  ends.  What  this  first  prin- 
ciple of  the  unity  of  the  world  is,  in  itself,  was  not 
thereby  to  be  thought,  but  how  we  were  to  employ 
it,  or  rather  its  idea,  relatively  to  the  systematic  use 
of  reason,  in  respect  of  things  of  the  world. 

But  yet,  (it  will  be  asked  in  continuation)  can  we 
admit  in  such  a  way  a  wise  and  all-powerfiil  author  of 
the  world  ?  Without  all  doubt :  and  not  only  this,  hot 
we  must  presuppose  such  a  one.  But  then  do  we  still 
extend  our  cognition  beyond  the  field  of  experience  f 
By  no  means.  For  we  have  only  presupposed  a  some* 
thing,  whereof  we  have  no  conception  at  all  what  it  is 
in  itself  (a  mere  transcendental  object) ,  but,  we  have  in 
reference  to  the  systematic  and  intentional  order  of  the 
universe,  which  order,  if  we  study  nature,  we  must  pre- 
suppose, conceived  the  being  in  question  unknown  to  us, 
simply  according  to  analogy,  with  an  Intelligence  (an 
empirical  conception) , — that  is,  we  have  invested  it,  in 
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respect  of  ends  and  perfection,  which  are  founded  upon 
the  same  being,  exactly  with  those  properties,  which, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  our  reason ,  could  cont^n 
the  ground  of  such  a  systematic  unity.  This  idea  is, 
therefore,  wholly  founded  respectively  upon  the  cos- 
mical  use  of  our  reason.  But,  if  we  wished  to  impart  to 
it  absolutely  objective  validity,  we  should  then  forget 
that  it  is  only  a  being  in  idea  that  we  think,  and, 
since  we  then  begin  from  a  principle  not  at  all  deter- 
minable through  a  consideration  of  the  world,  we 
should  thereby  not  be  in  a  state  to  apply  this  principle 
suitably  to  the  empirical  use  of  reason. 

But,  (it  will  further  be  enquired)  can  I  in  such  a 
way  still  make  use  of  the  conception  and  the  pre- 
supposition of  a  supreme  being,  in  the  rational  consi- 
deration of  the  world  ?  Certainly — and  especially  on  this 
account  was  this  idea  laid  at  the  foundation  by  reason. 
But,  now,  ought  I  to  consider  intentional  arrangements 
as  ends,  since  I  derive  them  from  the  divine  will, 
although  by  means  of  particular  dispositions  in  the 
world  established  for  this  purpose  ?  Yes,  this  you  may 
also  do,  but  in  such  a  way,  that  it  must  be  equally  valid 
to  you,  whether  any  one  says  the  divine  wisdom  has 
BO  ordered  all  for  its  highest  ends,  or  that  the  idea 
of  supreme  wisdom  is  a  regulative  principle  in  the 
enquiry  into  nature,  and  a  principle  of  systematic  and 
intentional  unity  thereof,  according  to  general  natural 
laws,  and  even  in  fact  there  where  we  are  not  aware 
of  it — that  is,  it  must  be  just  the  same  thing  to  you 
where  you  perceive  this,  to  say,  God  has  it  thus  wisely 
decreed,  or  Nature  has  so  wisely  ordered  it.  For  the 
greatest  systematic  and  intentional  unity  which  your 
reason  desired  to  lay,  as  regulative  principle,  at  the 
foundation  of  all  investigation  of  Nature,  was  precisely 
that,  which  justified  you  in  laying  at  the  foundation, 
the  idea  of  a  supreme  Intelligence  as  a  schema  of  the 
regulative  principle ;  and  so  far  as  now,  according  to 
thw,  you  &id  finahty  in  the  world,  so  far  have  you  con- 
firmation of  the  legitimacy  of  your  idea ;  but  as  the 
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said  principle  had  no  other  object,  but  to  seek  the  ne- 
cessary and  greatest  possible  unity  of  nature,  we  shall 
certainly  for  this,  so  far  as  we  attain  to  it,  have  to  thank 
the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being,  but  we  cannot  pass  by 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  in  respect  of  which  the  idea 
was  only  laid  at  the  foundation,  without  falling  into 
contradiction  with  ourselves,  in  order  to  consider  this 
finality  of  nature  as  accidental  and  hypei^hysicai 
according  to  its  origin,  inasmuch  as  we  were  not 
justified  in  admitting  a  Being  with  the  before-meD- 
tioned  properties  above  nature,  but  only  in  laying  the 
idea  of  this  at  the  foundation,  in  order,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  a  causal  determination  of  pheaomena,  to 
consider  them  as  systematically  connected  with  one 
another. 

In  the  same  way,  therefore,  we  are  also  justified  in 
thinking  the  cause  of  the  world  in  the  idea,  not  only 
according  to  a  subtle  anthropomorphism  (without  which 
nothing  at  all  could  be  thought  as  to  it),  namely,  as  a 
Being  which  has  understanding,  pleasure,  displeasure, 
and  likewise  a  desire  and  will  conformably  thereto,  but 
also  in  attributing  to  this  same  Being  infinite  perfection ; 
and  which  therefore  far  surpasses  that  which  we  could 
be  justified  in,  through  empirical  cognition  of  the  order 
of  the  world.  For,  the  regulative  law  of  systematic 
unity  enjoins  it,  that  we  should  so  study  nature,  as  if 
systematic  and  intentional  unity  were  every  where  to 
be  met  with  to  infinity,  amidst  the  greatest  poffiible 
diversity.  For,  although  we  only  discover  or  attain  to 
little  of  this  perfection,  yet  it  still  belongs  to  the  legis- 
lation of  our  reason,  to  seek  and  to  conjecture  it  every 
where,  and  it  must  at  all  times  be  advantageous  to  u£, 
but  never  can  be  disadvantageous,  to  order  the  con- 
sideration of  nature,  according  to  this  principle.  But  it 
is  also  clew,  under  this  representation  of  the  idea  laid 
at  the  foundation  of  a  supreme  Creator,  that  I  do  not 
layat  the  foundation,  the  existence  and  the  acquaintance 
with  such  a  being,  but  only  the  idea  of  the  same,  and 
therefore  properly  I  derive  nothing  from  this  being,  J>"' 
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only  from  the  idea  of  the  same,  that  is,  from  the  nature 
of  the  things  of  the  world,  according  to  such  an  idea. 
A  certain  although  undeveloped  consciousness  of  the 
true  use  of  this  our  conception  of  reason,  also  seems  to 
have  induced  the  modest  and  correct  languid  of  philo- 
sophers in  all  ages,  since  they  speak  of  the  wisdom  and 
providence  of  nature  and  of  divine  wisdom  as  synony- 
mous expressions,  and  in  fact  prefer  the  former  ex- 
pression, so  long  as  the  question  is  only  as  to  specula- 
tive reason,  inasmuch  as  it  restrains  the  pretension  to  a 
larger  assertion,  than  that  is  wherein  we  are  justified, 
and  at  the  same  time  throws  reason  back  upon  its 
own  peculiar  field,  nature. 

Thus,  pure  reason,  which  at  the  begmning  seems  to 
promise  nothing  less,  than  the  extension  of  acquire- 
ments beyond  all  the  limits  of  experience,  contains,  if 
we  rightly  understand  it,  nothing  but  regulative  princi- 
ples, which  certainly  command  greater  unity  than  the 
empirical  use  of  the  understanding  can  attain  to,  but  pre- 
cisely from  this,  that  they  throw  hack  so  much  farther 
the  point  of  approxima^on  to  the  same,  they  effect  in 
the  highest  degree  the  accordance  thereof  with  itself 
through  systematic  unity ;  but  if  we  misunderstand  them, 
and  estimate  them  as  constitutive  principles  of  trans- 
cendent cognitions,  by  means  of  certainly  a  briUiant,  but 
deceptive  appearance,  they  produce  conviction  and 
imaginary  knowledge,  but  therewith  everlasting  contra- 
dictions and  disputes. 

Thus  then,  all  human  cognition  begins  with  intui- 
tion, proceeds  thence  to  conceptions,  and  terminates 
with  ideas.  Although  it  has  in  respect  of  all  the 
three  elements,  sources  of  cognition  k  priori,  which  at 
the  first  blush  seem  to  despise  the  limits  of  all  expe- 
rience, still  nevertheless  a  complete  Critick  proves, 
that  all  reason  in  speculative  use  can  never  issue  out 
with  these  elements  beyond  the  field  of  possible  expe- 
rience, and  that  the  proper  determination  of  this 
supreme  faculty  of  cognition  is,  only  to  make  use  of  all 
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methods  and  the  principles  thereof,  in  order  to  follow 
up  nature  into  its  very  core,  according  to  all  the  pos- 
sible principles  of  unity,  under  which  that  of  ends  is 
the  principal,  but  never  to  transcend  its  limits,  out  of 
which  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  void  space.  The 
critical  investigation  of  all  propositions,  which  can 
extend  our  cognition  out  beyond  real  experience,  has 
sufficiently  convinced  us  in  the  transcendental  Ana- 
lytick,  that  they  never  can  lead  ua  to  any  thing  more 
than  a  possible  experience,  and,  if  we  were  not  dis- 
trustful, even  of  the  clearest  abstract  and  general 
theorems,  and  if  attractive  and  specious  prospects  did 
not  tempt  us  to  reject  their  force,  we  might  certainly 
have  done  away  with  the  tedious  examination  of  aU 
dialectical  witnesses,  which  transcendental  reason 
allows  to  come  forward  in  favour  of  its  pretensions — 
since  we  already  knew  before  hand  with  complete 
certainty,  that  all  pretext  of  the  same,  although  perhaps 
honourably  intended,  must  yet  be  entirely  useless, 
because  it  concerned  information  which  no  man  can 
ever  acquire.  But,  since  there  is  never  still  an  end  of 
words,  if  we  do  not  discover  the  true  cause  of  the 
appearance,  whereby  even  the  most  perspicacious 
may  be  deceived,  and  as  the  resolution  of  all  our  tran- 
scendent cognition  into  its  elements  (as  a  study  of  our 
internal  nature)  has,  not  only  no  little  value  in  itself,  bnt 
to  the  philosopher  is  always  a  duty,  it  was  not  even 
only  necessary  to  investigate,  in  detail,  this  whole 
although  vain  labour  of  speculative  reason  up  to  its 
original  sources,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  diEdectical  ap- 
pearance in  this  case  is  not  only  deceptive  according 
to  judgment,  but  also  alluring  accorchng  to  the  in- 
terest which  we  here  take  in  judgment,  and  is  at  all 
times  natural,  and  will  remain  so  to  all  futurity,  it 
was  on  this  account  advisable  to  draw  up  minu^y 
the  papers  belonging  to  this  enquiry,  and  to  depose 
them  in  the  archives  of  human  reason,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  future  errors  of  a  similar  kind. 


TEANSCENDENIAL  DOCTRINE 


METHOD. 


If  I  consider  the  complex  of  all  cognition  of  pure  and 
speculative  reason  as  an  edifice,  in  respect  of  which 
we,  at  least,  have  the  idea  within  us,  I  may  then 
say,  we  have  calculated  and  determined,  in  the  trans- 
cendental elementary  doctrine,  the  materials  for  such 
building,  whatever  height  and  solidity  it  may  attain 
to.  Certainly  it  has  been  found,  that  although  we 
had  a  tower  in  mind,  which  was  to  reach  up  to  heaven, 
the  supply  of  materials  was  nevertheless  only  suffi- 
cient for  a  habitation,  that  was  just  roomy  and 
high  enough,  for  overlooking  our  occupations  upon 
the  plain  of  experience — and  that  such  bold  under- 
taking must  miscarry  from  want  of  material,  without 
ever  reckoning  upon  the  confusion  of  tongues  which 
must  inevitably  divide  the  labourers  as  to  the  plan ,  and 
disperse  them  all  over  the  world,  in  order  for  each,  par- 
ticularly to  build  according  to  his  own  scheme.  Now, 
the  question  is,  not  so  much  as  to  the  materials,  but 
rather  as  to  the  plan,  and  whilst  we  are  warned  not 
to  venture  upon  an  arbitrary  blind  scheme,  which  per- 
haps might  transcend  our  entire  faculty,  we  cannot 
however  well  refrain  in  the  erection  of  a  finn  habitation, 
from  making  the  design  of  a  btulding  in  proportion  to 
the  supply  which  is  furnished  to  us,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  adapted  to  our  wants. 

I  understand  then,  under  the  transcendental  doctrine 
of  method,  the  determination  of  the  formal  conditions 
of  a  complete  system  of  pure  reason.  We  shall  in 
this  view  have  to  do  with  a  Discipline,  a  Canon,  an 
Architectonick,  and,  finally,  a  History  of  pure  reason. 
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and  shall  furnish  that  in  a  transcendental  view,  which 
under  the  name  of  practical  Logick,  in  respect  of  the 
use  of  the  understanding  in  general,  is  sought  after  in 
the  schools,  but  badly  supplied — because,  since  general 
logic  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  kind  of  cognition 
of  the  understanding  (for  example,  not  to  the  pure], 
nor  likewise  to  certain  objects, — it,  without  borrow- 
ing acquirements  from  other  sciences,  can  do  nothing 
more  than  propose  titles  to  postihle  Methods,  and 
technical  expressions,  whereof  we  make  use  in  respect 
of  what  is  systematical  in  various  sciences, — which 
render  the  student  acquainted  before  hand  with  names, 
the  signification  and  use  of  which  he  is  afterwaitls  first 
of  all  to  learn. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  METHOD. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
DISCIPLINE   OP    PUKE    REASON. 

The  negative  judgDients,  which  are  not  so  merely 
according  to  logical  form,  but  also  according  to 
matter,  do  not  stand,  in  respect  of  the  cm'ioaity 
of  man,  in  any  particular  estimation — they  are  looked 
upon  indeed,  as  enemies  envious  of  our  desire  for 
cognition  unceasingly  striving  after  extension,  and  it 
requires  almost  an  apology  in  order  to  procure  tolera- 
tion for  them,  and  still  more,  favour  and  conside- 
ration. 

"We  may  certainly  negatively  express  logically  all 
propositions  that  we  like,  but  in  respect  of  the  content 
of  our  cognition  in. general,  whether  it  is  extended  by 
means  of  a  judgment,  or  limited,  the  negative  have  their 
peculiar  business,  of  only  restraining  from  error.  Hence 
also  negative  propositions,  which  are  to  restrain  a 
false  cognition,  where,  nevertheless,  an  error  is  never 
possible,  are  certainly  very  true,  but  yet  vain — that  is, 
are  not  at  all  adapted  to  their  end,  and  precisely  on 
that  account  often  laughable.  Such  was  the  pro- 
position of  that  rhetorician— that  Alexander  without 
an  army  had  been  unable  to  conquer  any  countries. 

But,  where  the  limits  of  our  possible  cognition  are 
very  narrow,  the  inducement  for  judgment  great,  the 
appearance  which  presents  itself,  very  deceptive,  and 
the  disadvantage  from  errors  is  very  important — there 
that  which  is  negative  in  instruction,  which  merely 
serves  for  this  purpose,  to  guard  us  against  error,  has 
more  importance  than  much  positive  information, 
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whereby  our  cognition  might  receive  augmentation. 
We  name  the  constraint,  whereby  the  constant  ten- 
dency to  deviate  from  certain  rules  is  timited  and 
finally  annihilated,  discipline.  It  is  distinguished  from 
ctdture,  which  is  merely  to  procure  one  facility,  with- 
out, on  the  other  hand,  destroying  another  already 
existing.  For  the  formation  of  a  talent,  which  already 
of  itself  has  a  tendency  towards  manifestation,  disci- 
phne  will  therefore  afford  a  negative,*  hut  culture  and 
doctrine  a  positive,  assistance. 

That  the  temperament,  and  likewise  that  the  talents, 
which  allow  themselves  readily  a  free  and  unlimited 
movement  (as  imagination  and  wit)  require  in  many 
respects  a  discipline,  every  one  will  readily  concede. 
But,  that  reason  upon  which  it  is  especially  imposed 
to  prescribe  its  discipUne  to  all  other  impulses,  itself 
should  still  require  such,  this  may  certainly  appear 
surprising,  and,  in  fact,  it  has,  on  this  very  account, 
escaped  from  such  a  humiliation  hitherto,  since,  from 
the  solemnity  and  the  well-founded  dignity  with 
which  it  stepped  forward,  no  one  could  easily  arrive 
at  the  suspicion  of  a  frivolous  play  (on  its  part)  with 
images  instead  of  conceptions,  and  words  instead  of 
things. 

T^ere  required  no  Critickof  reason  in  the  empirical 
use,  because  its  principles  are  subjected  by  the  touch- 
stone  of  experience  to  a  constant  examination ;  nor, 
moreover,  in  Mathematick,  where  its  conceptions  must 
be  exhibited  continually  in  concrete  to  the  pure  intui 
tion, — and  everything  unfounded  and  arbitrary  thereby 
becomes  immediately  ostensible.  Bat,  where  neither 
empirical  nor  puj%  intuition  hold  reason  in  a  visible 

*  1  an  well  aiirare  that,  in  tlie  language  of  the  achaoli^  theywenaccutnned 
to  hm  the  Dtme  ol  Dittipliiu  irnoDfinaiulT  with  teaching.  Bat,  on  the  otker 
hand,  there  an  ao  manj  other  caaea  where  the  Gr«t  eiprasaiOD,  m  DSrrecMoa,  if 
carefDUj  diitinguished  from  the  lecond,  aa  ttutmetiom — and  tha  natore  of 
thing!  e*en  requirea,  in  fact,  peculiar  mltable  eipi«aaiou  to  be  retained  tor 
thia  diflenmce — that  I  ihonlil  niah  we  were  never  peniitted  to  a*e  Uie  liiat 
word  (dlMip/uu;  in  anj  other  than  a  negatiTe  aenie. 
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track,  namely,  in  its  transcendental  use,  according  to 
mere  conceptions,  it  then  stands  in  need  so  much  of  a 
discipline,  wliich  may  curb  its  tendency  to  extension, 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  possible  experience,  and 
restrain  it  from  extravagance  and  error,  that  in  fact 
the  whole  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is  merely  con- 
cerned with  this  negative  utility.  Particular  errors 
may  be  remedied  by  means  of  censure,  and  the  causes 
thereof,  by  means  of  criticism,.  But  where,  as  in  pure 
reason,  a  whole  system  of  illusions  and  deceptions  is 
met  with,  which  are  thoroughly  bound  np  with  one 
another  and  are  united  under  common  principles, 
there  quite  an  especial,  and  certainly  negative  legisla- 
tion seems  to  be  requisite,  which,  under  the  name  of 
a  I^cipline,  from  the  nature  of  reason  and  the  objects 
of  its  pure  use,  institutes,  as  it  were,  a  system  of  fore- 
thought and  self-examination,  before  which  no  false 
sophistical  appearance  can  stand,  but  must  betray 
itself  immediately,  in  spite  of  all  reasons  for  its  justi- 
fication. 

But  it  is  well  to  observe,  that  in  this  second  division 
of  transcendental  critick,  I  do  not  set  up  the  disci- 
pline of  pure  reason  according  to  the  matter,  but 
merely  as  to  the  method  of  cognition  from  pure 
reason.  The  first  has  already  occurred  in  the  ele- 
mentary doctrine.  But,  there  is  in  the  use  of  reason 
so  much  that  is  similar,  to  whatever  object  it  may  be 
applied,  and  yet  it  is,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  transcendental, 
at  the  same  time  so  essentially  different  from  every 
thing  else,  that  without  the  warning  negative  doctrine 
of  a  disdpline  particularly  appointed  for  this,  errors 
are  not  to  be  avoided  that  necessarily  spring  fi*om 
an  improper  following  up  of  such  methods,  which 
certainly  are  suitable  for  reason  elsewhere,  although 
not  in  this  case. 
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PIRST   DIVISION. 
FIRST   BECTJOlf. 

THE    DISCIPLINB    OF    PURB    REASON    IN    THE 
DOGMATICAL    USB. 

Mathematics  afford  a  Biiining  example  of  a  pure 
reasoD  exteDding  itself  successfully,  of  its^,  wi^iout 
the  aid  of  experience.  Examples  are  cantagious,particu- 
larly  for  that  faculty  which  naturally  flatters  itself  with 
having  the  same  good  fortune  in  other  cases  that  has 
iallen  to  its  lot  in  one  case.  Hence,  pure  reason  trusts 
in  the  transcendental  use  to  be  able  to  extend  itself, 
just  as  fortunately  and  fundamentally,  as  it  happened 
to  it  in  the  mathematical,  especially  if  it  applies  that 
method  in  the  one  case,  which  has  been  of  such  evident 
utility  in  the  other.  It,  therefore,  is  very  important 
for  us  to  know  as  to  this ;  whether  the  method  of 
arriving  at  apodictical  certainty,  which  in  the  latter 
science  is  termed  mathematical,  is  the  same  as  th^ 
whereby  we  seek  this  self-same  certainty  in  philosophy, 
and  which  there  must  be  termed  dogmatical. 

Philosophical  cognition  is  the  cognition  of  reason  from 
conceptions — mathematical,  from  the  construction  of 
conceptions.  But  to  cojistruct  a  conception,  is  to  ex- 
hibit  I  priori  the  intuition  correspon<hng  to  it.  For 
the  construction  of  a  conception,  therefore,  a  noii- 
empirical  intuition  is  required,  which,  consequently,  as 
intuition,  is  a  single  object,  but  nevertheless  as  con- 
struction of  a  conception  (of  a  general  representation) 
must  express  in  the  representation  universal  validity 
for  all  possible  intuitions  which  belong  to  the  same 
conception.  Thus  I  construct  a  triangle  when  I 
exhibit  the  object  correbponding  to  this  conception, 
either  by  means  of  mere  imagination  in  the  pure  in- 
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tuition,  or  according  to  this  (imagiaatwn) ,  likewise, 
upon  paper  in  the  empirical  intuition,  but  upon  both 
occa^ns  wholly  k  priori,  without  having  borrowed  the 
exemplar  of  this  from  any  experience.  The  individual 
delineated  figure  is  ^npirical,  and  yet  serves  to  express 
the  conception,  without  prejudice  to  its  universality, 
because  in  this  empirical  intuition,  the  action  is  always 
only  looked  at  of  the  constructJiOQ  of  the  conception, 
to  which  many  determinations — for  example,  those  of 
quantity,  of  sides  and  angles,  are  quite  indifferent — and 
consequently  abstraction  is  made  of  these  diferences, 
which  do  not  change  the  conception  of  the  triangle. 

Philosophical  cognition  considers,  therefore,  the 
particular  only  in  Uie  general ;  mathematical  cogni- 
tion the  general  in  the  particular,  nay,  in  fact,  in  the 
singular,  yet  still  h  priori  and  by  means  of  reason,  so 
that  as  this  singular  is  determined  under  certain 
general  conditions  of  construction,  just  so  the  object 
of  this  conception  to  which  this  singular  only  corres- 
ponds as  its  schema,  must  be  utought  generally 
determined. 

In  this  form,  then,  the  essential  difference  of  these 
two  kinds  of  cognition  of  reason  consists,  and  does  not 
repose  upon  the  difference  of  their  matter  or  objects. 
Those  who  thought  of  distinguishing  philosophy  from 
mathematick  in  this  way,  that  they  stated  of  the  first, 
that  it  had  merely  quality,  and  the  second  only  quan- 
tity for  object,  have  taken  the  effect  for  the  cause. 
The  form  of  mathematical  cognition  is  the  cause  that 
such  only  can  refer  to  quantities.  For  only  the  con- 
ception of  quantities  may  be  constructed,  that  is. ex- 
posed k  priori  in  the  inttution,  but  qualities  can  be  ex- 
hibited in  none  other  than  empirical  intuition.  Hence 
a  reason-cognition  of  the  same  can  never  be  possible 
by  means  of  conceptions.  Thus  no  one  can  take  an 
intuition  corresponding  to  the  conception  of  reaUty  any 
where  else  but  from  experience,  but  never  of  himself 
can  be  participant  thereof  il  priori,  and  previous  to  em- 
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piiical  coQsciousDeas  of  the  same.  The  conical  form 
may  be  rendered  intuitive,  without  any  empirical  assiBt- 
ance,  merely  according  to  the  conception,  but  the  colour 
of  this  cone  must  have  been  given  beforehand  in  one  or 
other  experience.  I  can  by  no  means  exhibit  in  the 
intuition,  the  conception  of  a  cause  in  general,  but  from 
an  example  which  experience  furnishes  me,  &c.  Be- 
sides, philcMophy  treats  equally  as  well  of  quantities  as 
niathematics,  as  for  example  of  totality,  infinity,  &c. 
Mathematick  busies  itself,  also,  with  the  difference  of 
lines  and  surfaces  as  of  spaces  of  different  quality — 
with  the  continuation  of  extension ,  as  a  quality  theret^. 
But,  although  in  such  cases  they  have  a  common 
object,  still  the  mode  of  treating  such  by  reason  is, 
nevertheless,  quite  different  in  the  philosophical  and 
mathematical  consideration.  The  first  adheres  merely 
to  general  conceptions,  the  latter  can  do  nothing  with 
mere  conceptions,  hut  hastens  immediately  to  intui- 
tion, wherein  it  considers  the  conception  in  concrete, 
yet  still  not  empirically,  but  only  in  such  a  one  (n- 
tuition)  as  it  has  exhibited  a  priori,  that  is,  has  con- 
structed, and  wherein,  that  which  follows  from  the 
general  conditions  of  construction,  must  also  be  valid 
generally,  as  to  the  object  of  the  constructed  concep- 
tion. 

Let  the  conception  of  a  triangle  be  given  to  a 
philosopher,  and  let  him  discover,  in  his  way,  how 
the  B\uxi  of  its  angles  may  have  relation  to  a  right 
angle.  He  has  now  nothing  but  the  conception  of  a 
figure  which  is  enclosed  in  three  straight  hues,  and  in 
it,  the  conception  of  so  many  angles.  Let  him  now 
reflect  upon  tjiis  conception  as  long  as  he  likes,  he  will 
never  extract  any  thing  new.  He  may  dissect  and 
render  clear  the  conception  of  the  straight  line,  or  an 
angle,  or  the  number  three,  hut  never  can  come  to  the 
other  properties  which  do  not  at  all  Ue  in  these  con- 
ceptions.  But  submit  this  question  to  the  geometer. 
He  commences '  straightway  from  it  to  construct  a 
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triangle.  As  he  knows  that  two  right  angles  together 
amount  to  exactly  as  much  as  all  the  adjacent  angles 
which  together  can  be  made  from  a.  point  on  a  straight 
line,  he  then  proloi^  one  side  of  his  triangle,  and 
obtains  two  adjacent  angles,  which  are  equal  together 
to  two  right.  Then,  he  divides  the  external  of  these 
angles  in  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  triangle,  and  sees  that  here  an  external  adja- 
cent ang^e  occurs,  which  is  equal  to  an  internal  one, 
&c.  By  such  a  mode  he  arrives,  by  means  of  a  chain 
of  conclTisions,  always  guided  by  the  intuition,  at  the 
completely  clear  and  at  the  same  time  general  solu- 
tion of  the  question. 

But  mathematics  do  not  merely  construct  quanti- 
ties (quanta)  as  in  geometry,  but  also  the  mere  quantity 
(quantitae)  as  in  idgebra,  wherein  they  make  abstrac- 
tion wholly  of  the  quality  of  the  object  which  is  to  be 
thought,  according  to  such  a  conception  of  quantity. 
They,  then,  select  a  certain  sign  of  all  constructions  of 
quantities  in  general  (numbers,  as  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, &c.  extraction  of  roots,)  and  after  they  have 
also  indicated  the  general  conception  of  quantities 
according  to  the  di&rent  relationships  thereof,  they 
then  expose  in  the  intuition  every  operation  which  is 
generated  and  changed  by  means  of  the  quantity, 
according  to  certain  general  rules :  where  a  quantity  is 
to  be  divided  by  another,  they  join  the  characters  of 
the  two  according  to  the  indicated  form  of  division, 
&c.  and  arrive,  therefore,  by  means  of  a  symbolical 
construction,  equally  as  well  as  geometry  according  to 
an  ostensive  or  geometrical  one,  (of  the  object  itself,) 
there,  where  discursive  cognition,  by  means  of  pure 
conceptions,  can  never  attain. 

What  may  be  the  cause  of  this  so  ilifferent  position, 
in  which  two  reasoners  find  themselves,  whereof  one 
takes  his  way  according  to  conceptions,  the  other 
according  to  intuitions,  which  he  exhibits  a  priori 
conformably   to  conceptions  ?    This   cause  is  clear 
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according  to  the  before  propounded  transcendental 
principles.  The  question,  here,  is  not  as  to  analy- 
tical propositions  which  can  be  generated  through 
mere  analysis  of  the  conceptions,  (in  this  the  pfadoso- 
pher  would  have  undoubtedly  the  advantage  over  his 
competitor,)  but  as  to  synthetical  propositions,  and,  in 
fact,  such  as  are  to  be  co^iized  k  priori.  For,  I  am 
not  to  look  to  that  which  I  really  thinlt  in  my  concep- 
tion of  the  triangle,  (this  is  nothing  further  than  the 
mere  definition,)  but  am  rather  to  proceed  beyond  it, 
to  properties  which  do  not  lie  in  this  conception,  bat 
yet  belong  to  it.  Now,  this  is  not  otherwise  possible, 
except  that  I  determined  my  object  according  to  the 
conditions  either  of  the  empirical  intuition,  or  of  the 
pure  intuition.  The  first  would  furnish  only  an  em- 
pirical proposition,  (by  measurement  of  its  angles,) 
which  confined  no  universality,  still  less  necessity, 
and  the  question  is  not  at  all  as  to  the  like.  But,  the 
second  procedure  is  the  mathematical  and  here  in 
fact  the  geometrical  constructiou,  by  means  a£  which, 
in  a  pure  intuition  the  same  as  in  an  empirical,  I 
add  the  diversity,  which  belongs  to  the  schema  of  a 
triangle  in  general ,  and  consequently  to  its  conception— 
whereby,  assuredly,  general  E^thetU;  propositions 
must  be  constructed. 

I  should  therefore  philosc^hize  in  vain'  as  to  the 
triangle,  that  is,  reflect  discursively,  without  th««by 
in  the  least  advancing  farther  than  to  the  mere  defini- 
tion, but  from  which  correctly  I  must  begin,  lliere  is 
certainly  a  trancendeotal  synthesis  from  pure  concep- 
tions, which  again  only  succeeds  with  the  philosopher, 
but  which  never  concerns  more  than'  a  thing  in  general, 
imder  whatever  conditions  its  perceptions  may  belong 
to  advantageous  experience.  But  in  the  mathematical 
problems,  there  is  no  question  as  to  Has  and  in 
general  not  at  all  of  existence,  but  of  the  properties 
of  objects  in  themselves,  simply  so  far  as  these  are 
conjoined  with  the  conception  of  the  same. 
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We  have  sought  in  the  adduced  example,  only  to 
render  clear,  the  great  difference  which  is  to  he  found 
between  the  discursive  use  of  reason  according  to 
conceptions,  and  the  intuitive  one  hy  the  construction 
of  conceptions.  The  question  now  is,  naturally,  what  ia 
the  cause  which  renders  such  a  duplex  use  of  reason 
necessary,and  bywhat  conditions  we  can  know,  whether 
only  the  first,  or  likewise  the  second,  takes  place  9 

All  our  cognition  refers  however  last  of  all  to 
possible  intuitions,  for  through  these  alone  is  an 
object  given.  Now  a  conception  k  priori,  a  (non-empi- 
rital  conception,)  contains  already  a  pure  intuition  in 
itself,  and  then  it  can  be  constructed,  or  nothing  but 
the  synthesis  of  possible  intuitions,  which  are  not 
given  k  priori,  and  then  we  may  certainly  judge 
through  it  sj^thetically  and  h  priori,  but  only  discur- 
sively according  to  conceptions,  and  never  intuitively 
by  means  of  the  construction  of  the  conception. 

Now,  of  all  intuition  none  is  given  a  priori,  but  the 
mere  form  of  phenomena,  space  and  time,  and  a 
conception  of  these,  as  quanta,  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
intuition  through  number  &  priori,  that  is,  constructed 
either  at  the  same  time  with  the  quality  thereof  (their 
form),  or  merely  their  quantity  (the  mere  synthesis  of 
the  homogeneous-diverse).  But  the  matter  of  phe< 
nomena,  whereby  things  are  given  to  us  in  space  and 
time,  can  only  be  represented  in  the  perception — 
consequently  a  posteriori.  The  only  conception  which 
represents  k  priori  this  empirical  value  of  phenomena, 
is  the  conception  of  the  thing  in  general,  and  the 
synthetic  cognition  as  to  the  same  k  priori  can  never 
aJSbrd  any  thing  farther,  than  the  mere  rule  of  the 
synthesis  of  that  which  the  perception  may  give 
k  posteriori,  but  never  the  intuition  of  the  real  object 
a  priori,  since  this  intuition  miist  necessarily  he 
empirical. 

Synthetic  propositions,  which  refer  to  things  in 
general,  whose  intuition  is  not  at  all  afforded  k  priori. 
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are  tranBcendental.  Hence,  transcendental  proposi- 
tions never  are  afforded  by  means  of  construction  of 
coDceptionfi,  but  only  according  to  conceptions  k  priori. 
They  contain  merely  the  rule,  according  to  which  a 
certain  synthetic  unity  of  that  which  cannot  be  repre- 
sented intuitively  a  priori  (of  perceptions)  is  to  be 
sought  empirically.  But,  they  cannot  represent  in  any 
case  any  single  one  of  their  conceptions  &  priori,  bat 
effect  this  only  &  posteriori,  by  means  of  experience, 
which  is  first  of  all  possible  according  to  synthetical 
principles. 

If  we  are  to  judge  synthetically  of  a  conception,  we 
must  then  proceed  out  of  the  conception,  and  in  &ct 
to  the  intuition,  in  which  it  is  given.  For  if  we  stopped 
at  that,  which  is  contained  in  the  conception,  the  judg- 
ment would  be  then  merely  analytical,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  thought,  according  to  that  which  is  r^y 
contained  in  it.  But,  I  can  go  from  the  conception  to 
the  pure  or  empirical  intuition  corresponding  to  it,  in 
order  to  consider  in  concrete  the  one  in  the  other,  and 
to  cognize  k  priori  or  k  posteriori,  what  belongs  to  the 
object  of  that  conception.  The  first  is  the  rational 
and  mathematical  cognition,  by  means  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  conception,  the  second  the  mere 
empirical  (mechanical]  cognition,  which  never  can 
afford  necessary  and  apodictical  propositions.  I  mi^t 
in  this  way  analyze  my  empirietd  conception  of  gold, 
without  thereby  gaining  any  thing  farther,  than  being 
able  to  enumerate  every  thing  that  I  think  really 
under  this  word,  whereby  a  logical  amehoiation 
certainly  takes  place  in  my  cognition,  but  no  augmen- 
tation or  increase  is  obtiuned.  I  take,  however,  the 
matter  which  occurs  under  this  name,  and  institute 
with  it  perceptions,  which  will  afford  me  different 
synthetic  but  empirical  propositions.  I  would  coD- 
stniet,  that  is,  give  k  priori  in  the  intuition,  the 
mathematical  conception  of  a  triangle,  and  ac 
in  this  way  a  synthetical  but  rational  cognition. 
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if  the  transcendental  conception  of  a  reality,  substance, 
force,  &c.  ie  given  to  me,  it  does  not  thus  indicate 
either  an  empirical  or  pure  intuition,  but  only  the 
eynthesis  of  the  empirical  intuitions,  (which  therefore 
cannot  be  given  k  priori) ;  and  there  cannot  also 
therefore  arise  out  of  this  conception — since  the  syn- 
thesis cannot  issue  out  to  the  intuition  which  corres- 
ponds to  this  conception — any  determined  synthetical 
proposition,  but  only  a  principle  of  the  synthesis*  of 
possible  empirical  intuitions.  Consequently,  a  trans- 
cendental proposition  is  a  synthetic  cognition  of  reason, 
according  to  mere  conceptions,  and  therefore  discur- 
sive, because  thereby  all  synthetic  unity  of  the  empi- 
rical cognition  is  first  of  all  possible,  but  no  intuition 
is  thereby  given  k  priori. 

There  is  then  a  double  use  of  reason,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  generality  of  cognition  and  its  generation  k 
priori,  they  have  in  conunon,  yet  in  proceeding  farther 
is  very  different,  and  precisely  on  this  account,  be- 
cause in  the  phenomenon,  whereby  all  objects  are 
^ven  to  us,  they  are  two  points ;  the  form  of  the 
intuition  (space  and  time)  which  can  be  cognized 
and  determined  wholly  k  priori,  and  the  matter  (the 
physical)  or  the  content,  which  signifieB  a  something, 
that  is  met  with  in  space  and  time,  consequently 
contains  an  existence  and  corresponds  to  sensation. 
In  respect  of  the  last,  (matter,)  which  can  never  be 
given  in  a  determined  manner  otherwise  than  as 
empirical,  we  can  have  nothing  k  priori,  but  undeter- 
mined conceptions  of  the  synthesis  of  possible  sen- 
sations, so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  unity  of  the 
apperception  (in  a  possible  experience.)     In  respect 

■  B7  meciu  of  the  eoDcepdoD  of  ohkb,  1  iuue  really  oat  of  the  empirial 
cooeeption  of  an  oienC  (where  Bomething  bsppeni),  though  not  to  the  intuitioil 
which  exhibit!  the  conceptioQ  of  catue  in  concreto,  but  to  the  coaditioni  of 
time  in  general,  which  might  be  found  in  eipeiience  confoniiBblj  to  the  con* 
ception  of  cbokb.  I  proceed,  therefore,  merelj  according  to  coDceptioDa,  and 
cmiHit  proceed  by  meaoi  of  ctnutmctioD  of  concepdoas,  since  the  ooneepHon 
U  a  nile  of  the  ijintlieM  of  peiceptioni,  which  are  not  pore  intoitioin,  and 
therefore  atnnnt  be  j/iim  i  priori. 

N    N 
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of  the  firsl  (form)  we  may  determine  our  conceptianB 
in  the  intuition  &  priori,  in  creating  for  ourselves  in 
space  and  time  the  objects  themaelves  by  means  of 
homogeneous  synthesis,  whilst  we  consider  them 
merely  as  Quanta.  The  former  is  termed  the  use  of 
reason  according  to  conceptions,  wherein  we  can  do 
nothing  more  than  bring  phenomena,  according  to 
the  real  content,  under  conceptions,  which  cannot  be 
thereby  determined  otherwise  than  empirically,  that 
is,  k  posteriori  (but  conformably  to  such  cfmceptions 
as  rules  of  an  empirical  synthesis) — the  latter  is,  the 
use  of  reason  through  construction  c^  conceptions, 
by  means  of  which,  these,  inasmuch  as  they  already 
refer  to  an  intuition  h,  priori,  can  also,  prcMusely  on 
that  account  h  priori  and  without  any  empirical  dMa, 
be  given  determined  in  the  pure  intuition.  To  con- 
sider every  thing  that  exists,  (a  thing  in  space  ta 
time) — whether,  and  how  far,  it  is  or  is  not  a  Quantum 
— that  an  existence  in  the  same  or  a  deficiency  most 
be  represented — how  far  this  something  (which  fills 
space  or  time)  is  a  first  substratum,  or  mere  deto^ 
mination, — has  a  reference  as  to  its  existence  to  somc^ 
thing  else,  as  cause  or  efiiect,  and  finally,  whether  it 
stands  isolated  or  in  reciprocal  d^)endence  with  othos 
in  respect  of  existence, — to  consider  the  possibility  of 
this  existence, — the  reality  and  necessity  or  the  coa- 
trary  thereof— all  this  belongs  to  the  cognition  of  reason 
from  conceptions — which  may  be  termed  pkUosophictU. 
But  to  determine  an  intuition  h  priori  in  space  (form), 
to  divide  time  (duration),  or  to  cognize  merely  the 
universality  of  the  synthesis  of  one  and  the  same,  in 
time  and  space,  and  the  thence  resulting  quantity  oi 
an  intuition  in  general  (number), — this  is  the  businest  of 
reason  through  construction  of  conceptions,  and  is 
termed  mathenuitical. 

The  great  success  which  reason  obtains  by  means  of 
Mathematick,  produces  quite- naturally  the  conjecture, 
that,  if  not  as  to  itself,  yet  as  to  its  method,  it  will  sue- 
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ceed  also  out  of  the  field  of  quantities,  eince  it  reduces 
all  its  conceptions  to  intuitioDB  which  it  can  give  & 
priori,  and  whereby  it,  as  it  were,  is  mistress  of  nature  ; 
whilst  on  the  contrary,  pure  philosophy  with  discursive 
conceptions  a  priori  wanders  about  in  nature,  without 
being  able  to  render  the  reality  of  the  same  intuitive 
&  priori,  and  thereby  in  fact  credible.  It  seems  also, 
as  if  the  masters  of  this  art  were  never  at  all  wanting 
in  this  confidence,  themselves,  nor  the  public  in  great 
expectations  as  to  their  capability,  in  case  they  should 
ever  occupy  themselves  with  the  matter.  For,  as  they 
hardly  ever  have  philosophized  with  regard  to  their 
mathematick  (a  difficult  business) ,  the  specific  difierence 
of  one  use  of  reason  from  another  has  thus  never 
come  into  their  mind  and  thoughts.  Current  and 
empirically  used  rules,  which  they  borrow  from  com- 
mon reason,  then  hold  true  with  them,  instead  of 
axioms.  Whence  they  may  derive  the  conceptions  of 
space  and  time,  wherewith  they  occupy  themselves 
(as  the  only  original  quantities)  is  not  at  all  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  it  even  seems  useless  to  them, 
to  enquire  into  the  origin  of  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding,  and  therewith  likewise  into  the  sphere 
of  their  vaU&ty — but  merely  to  make  use  of  them, 
in  all  this,  they  do  quite  right,  provided  only  they  do 
not  overstep  tiieir  allotted  limits,  naiaoely,  those  of 
nature.  But,  in  this  way,  they  fall  from  the  field  of 
sensibility  upon  the  insecure  territory  of  pure  and 
even  transcendental  conceptions,  where  the  ground 
(instabilifi  tellus,  inuabilis  unda)  allows  them  neither 
to  stand  nor  to  swnn,  and  only  to  make  light  steps, 
whereof  time  does  not  retain  the  least  trace  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  band,  their  march  In  mathematick  forms 
a  high  road,  which  even  the  latest  posterity  may 
tread  with  confidence. 

As  we  have  made  it  our  duty,  to  determine  the 
limits  of  pure  reason  in  the  transcendental  use 
precisely   and  with  certainty ;   but  as   this  kind  of 

N    N  2 
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tendency  has  this  particular  in  it,  in  spite  of  the  mmt 
expressive  and  clearest  admonitions,  of  allowing  itself 
always  to  indulge  in  hope,  before  one  entirely  gives 
up  the  design,  of  arriving,  beyond  the  limits  of  expe- 
rience  at  the  enchanting  regiona  of  the  intellectual — 
it  is  thus  necessary,  to  carry  away,  as  it  were,  the 
last  anchor  of  hope  rich  in  imagination,  and  to  show, 
that  the  following  up  of  the  mathematical  method 
cannot  procure  the  least  advantage  in  this  kind  of 
cognition — except  it  be  that  of  discovering  the  defi- 
ciencies of  itself  so  much  the  clearer,  and  that  geo- 
metry and  philosophy  are  quite  two  different  things, 
although  certainly  in  physics  they  assist  one  another 
— consequently,  the  procedure  of  the  one  can  never  be 
imitated  by  the  other. 

The  foundation  of  mathematics  rests  upon  Defini- 
tions, Axioms,  Demonstrations.  I  will  content  myself 
with  this,  in  showing  that  none  of  these  points,  in 
the  sense,  wherein  the  mathematician  takes  them,  can 
be  furnished  or  imitated  by  philosophy ;  that  the 
geometer,  according  to  his  method,  builds  nothing 
but  houses  of  cards  in  philosophy,  and  the  philoso- 
pher, according  to  his,  can  do  nothing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics  but  talk  idly,  although  philo- 
sophy consists  precisely  in  the  fact  of  knowing  its 
limits ;  and  the  mathematician  himself,  if  his  talent  is 
not  already,  perhaps,  limited  by  nature,  and  restrained 
to  his  department,  can  neither  reject  the  admooitions 
of  philosophy,  nor  place  himself  above  them. 

1 .  Of  Oefinitions.  To  define,  is,  as  the  expression 
itself  indicates,  properly  only  to  signify  the  same,  as  to 
exhibit  originally  the  particularized  conception  of  a 
thing  within  its  limits.*  According  to  such  a  require- 
ment, an  empirical  conception  cannot  be  at  all  defined 

■  Partieularitg,  meuu  the  cleuucH  and  laSciencj  of  tigni — limiU,  the 
pradiioD,  that  there  are  Domor«  af  theu  than  belong  to  tiie  puticoluiietl 
proof — but  arigitiall]/  nuiuii,  that  thii  determiiutian  of  limiti  u  not  ilerind 
elievbere,  and  tberefore  reqairei  no  proof,  which  would  rendar  the  pietsndad 
eipUoUion  improper,  for  atanding  at  the  head  of  all  jodgmenta  aato  an  eljecl. 
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but  only  explained.  For,  as  we  have  therein  only  some 
marks  of  a  certain  kind  of  objects  of  the  senses,  it  is 
thus  never  certain,  whether  under  the  word  which 
indicates  the  same  object,  we  do  not  at  one  time  think 
more,  at  another  less  signs  of  the  same.  Thus  one  per- 
son may  think  in  the  conception  of  gold,  besides  the 
weight,  the  colour,  the  tenacity,  the  farther  property, 
that  it  does  not  rust,  another  person  may  perhaps 
know  nothing  of  this.  We  make  use  of  certain  signs 
only  so  long,  as  they  are  sufficient  for  distinguishing ; 
new  observations,  on  the  other  hand,  remove  some  and 
add  others,  and  the  conception  therefore  never  stands 
between  sure  limits.  And,  indeed,  why  should  it  serve 
to  define  such  a  conception — as  if,  for  example,  the 
question  be  as  to  water  and  its  properties,  we  do  not 
stop  at  that  which  we  think  in  the  word  water,  hut 
we  proceed  to  experiments,  and  the  word,  with  the  few 
signs  which  adhere  to  it,  is  to  constitute  only,  a  desig- 
nation, and  not  a  conception  of  the  thing — consequently 
the  pretended  definition  is  nothing  else  but  the  deter- 
mination of  the  word.  Secondly,  also,  to  speak  ex- 
actly, no  k  priori  given  conception  can  be  defined,  for 
example,  substance,  cause,  right,  equity,  &c.  For  I 
can  never  be  certain,  that  the  clear  representation  of 
a  given  (yet  confused)  conception,  has  been  developed 
completely,  but  when  I  know,  that  the  same  is 
adequate  to  the  object.  But,  as  the  conception  of  this 
object,  such  as  it  is  given,  may  contain  many  obscure 
representations,  which  we  pass  over  in  the  analysis, 
although  we  certainly  employ  them  always  in  the  ap- 
phcation;  the  particularity  of  the  analysis  of  my  concep- 
tion is  thus  always  doubtful,  and  can  only  be  made 
probable  through  various  conformable  examples,  but 
never  apodictically  certain.  Instead  of  the  expression, 
definition,  I  would  rather  use  that  of  exposition,  which 
is  always  a  modest  one,  and  which  the  critic  can  to  a 
certain  degree  allow  to  be  vaUd,  and  yet,  in  respect  of 
particularity,  have  some  hesitation.     As,   therefore^ 
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neither  empirical  nor  h  priori  given  conceptions  can  be 
defined,  so,  none  other  than  arbitrarily  thought  ones  re- 
main, as  to  which  we  can  attempt  this  art.  I  can  always 
in  such  a  case  define  my  conception,  for  I  must  at 
least  know,  what  I  have  intended  to  think,  because  1 
have  formed  this  deliberately,  and  it  has  neither  been 
^ven  to  me,  through  the  nature  of  the  understanding, 
nor  through  experience,  but  I  cannot  say  that  ther^^ 
1  have  defined  a  true  object.  For,  if  the  conception 
reposes  upon  empirical  conditions,  for  examj^e,  a 
ship's  chronometer,  the  object  and  the  possibility 
thereof  is  thus  still  not  given  by  means  of  this  arbitrary 
conception — I  do  not  thence  ever  know,  whether  it 
has  an  object  at  all,,  and  my  explanation  may  be  rather 
termed  a  declaration  (of  my  project)  than  definition 
of  an  object.  CoosequenUy,  no  other  conceptions 
remain,  that  are  suitable  for  defining,  but  those  i^c& 
contain  an  arbitrary  synthesis,  that  can  be  con- 
structed k  priori — consequently,  Mathematick  only 
has  definitions.  For  this  exhibits  in  the  intuition  also 
k  priori,  the  object  which  it  thinks,  and  such  certainly 
cannot  contain  either  more  or  less  than  the  conception, 
since,  through  the  explanation,  the  conception  would 
be  given  of  the  object  originally,  that  is,  without 
deriving  the  explanation  from  any  other,  llie  German 
language  possesses  for  the  expressions  of  expontiott, 
explaTiation,  declaration  and  defimHon,  nothing  more 
than  one  word  erklarung,  and  therefore  we  must  abate 
something  already  from  the  strictness  of  the  preten- 
sion, since  we  refused,  for  instance,  to  philosophical 
explanations  the  honourable  name  of  definition,  and 
we  wish  to  hmit  the  whole  observation  to  this — 
that  philosophical  definitions  are  only  expositions  of 
given  conceptions,  but  mathematical,  constructions  of 
originally  made  conceptions,  and  the  former  are  only 
analytical  through  analysis,  (whose  completeness  is  not 
apodictically  certain,)  the  latter,  accomplished  synthe- 
tically, and  therefore,  they  form  the  concepticm  itself. 
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whilst  OD  the  contrary,  the  first  only  explain  it.  It 
hence  follows — 

(a.)  That  we  must  not  in  Philosophy  so  far  imitate 
Mathematick,  in  premising  definitions,  only  perhaps  as 
mere  experiment.  For,  as  they  are  decompositions  of 
^ven  conceptions,  these  conceptions,  although  stUl 
confused,  thus  precede,  and  the  imperfect  exposition 
precedes  the  perfect  one,  so  that  from  some  signs 
which  we  have  deduced  from  a  yet  imperfect  analysis, 
we  can  conclude  previously  many  things,  before  we 
have  attained  to  the  perfect  exposition,  that  is,  the 
definition ;  in  a  word,  that  in  philosophy,  the  defini- 
tion as  measured  clearness,  must  rather  conclude  than 
begin  the  work.*  On  the  contrary,  we  have  not  in 
mathematick  any  conception  at  all  before  the  definition, 
through  which  the  conception  is  first  of  all  given — 
{the  dejinition)  must  therefore  and  can  hkewise  at  all 
times  thence  originate. 

(i.)  Mathematical  definitions  can  never  err.  For, 
since  by  means  of  the  definitiou,  the  conception  is  first 
given,  it  thus  contains  predsely  only  that  which  the 
definition  wills  to  have  thought  by  means  of  it.  But, 
althongh  as  to  the  content,  nothing  erroneous  can 
therein  present  itself,  yet  still  sometimes,  although 
only  seldom,  in  the  form  (of  dressing  it  up),  there  is  a 
deficiency,  namely,  in  respect  of  precision.  Thus,  the 
common  explanation  of  a  circular  Une,  that  it  is  a 
curved  line,  whereof  all  the  points  are  equally  far  dis- 
tant from  a  single  one  (the  centre),  has  this  fault,  that 
the  determination,   curved,   is  introduced  unneces- 

*  nultnophj  BWMioi  with  ftmltf  definitJODB,  particularl;  lacli,  u  certiiiily 
reallj  cootain  elemcDti  for  definition,  but  bUU  not  complete.  If  we  conld  not 
bqin  at  mU  with  a  conceptioD,  until  we  had  defined  it,  it  would  itaod  veiy  ill  - 
with  all  phikjaophiiing.  Bnt  lince,  >o  fkr  &b  Ihc  elementa  (of  uialjiii)  reuh,  • 
food  and  BDre  oie  thereof  !■  alwayi  to  bemade,  defectiTe  defiaitioua  also,  that  la, 
propodUinil  which,  properlr,  arenot  definitioM,  bufotbarwiM  true,  and  are  there. 
Ibr*  approiimatioDi  to  them,  majr  be  emplojred  tctj  luefulljr.  Id  mathcmatict 
the  definitioa  belongs  ad  a*r,  in  philowpbj  ad  nttiuM  MM.  It  is  beantifot  bnt 
often  raj  difficult  to  attain  to  thia.  lie  juiaooiiniltt  have  jet  to  find  ont  a  de. 
flnition  of  their  conception  of  nght. 
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sarily.  For,  there  is  required  a  particular  thecvem, 
wKich  is  deduced  from  the  definition,  and  which  can 
be  easily  ehown ;  that  every  line  whereof  all  the  points 
are  equally  far  from  a  single  one,  is  curved  (no  part  of 
it  straight).  Analytical  definitions  may,  on  the  con* 
trary,  err  in  various  ways,  either  because  they  intro- 
duce signs  which  realty  do  not  lie  in  the  conception, 
or  are  deficient  in  particularity,  which  constitutes  what 
is  essential  to  a  definition,  since  we  canno  tbe  so  fiilly 
certain  of  the  perfection  of  its  analysiB.  On  Has 
account  the  method  of  mathematics  in  defining  can- 
not be  imitated  in  philosophy. 

2.  Of  Axioras.  These  are  synthetical  propositions 
k  priori,  80  far  as  they  are  immediately  certain.  Now, 
a  conception  cannot  be  conjoined  with  another  syn- 
thetically, and  yet  immediately,  since,  in  order  that 
we  may  issue  out  beyond  a  conception,  a  third  inter- 
mediate cognition  is  necessary.  As  philosophy,  then, 
is  merely  the  cognition  of  reason  according  to  concep- 
tions, no  principle  will  thus  be  met  with  therein,  which 
deserves  the  name  of  an  axiom.  Mathematics,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  susceptible  of  axioms,  inasmuch  as 
they,  by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions  in 
the  intuition  of  the  object,  can  conjoin  the  predicates 
thereof  immediately  and  a  priori ;  for  example,  that 
three  points  always  lie  in  a  plane.  On  the  contrary, 
a  synthetical  principle  merely  from  conceptions,  nev^ 
can  be  immediately  certain,  as  for  example,  the  propo- 
sition, that  every  thing  which  happens  has  its  cause, 
because  I  must  look  about  for  a  third  thing,  namely, 
the  condition  of  the  time-determination  in  an  ex- 
perience, and  I  could  not  cognize  such  a  principle, 
directly  immediately  from  the  conceptions  alone. 
Discursive  principles  |are,  therefore,  somethii^  quite 
diiferent  firom  intuitive,  that  is,  from  axioms,  llie  first 
still  require  at  all  times  a  deduction,  which  the  last 
can  wholly  dispense  with,  and  as  these  are  evident 
precisely  for  the  same  cause — ^which  is  a  thing  that  fid- 
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losophical  principleB  with  all  their  certainty,  can  still 
never  pretend  to — so  any  synthetic  proposition  of  pure 
and  transcendental  reason  is  infinitely  far  from  being 
as  palpable  (as  men  are  in  the  habit  of  tauntingly  say- 
ing) as  the  proposition,  that  twice  two  make  four.  I 
have,  certainly,  in  the  Analytick,  in  the  table  of  the 
principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  also  mentioned 
certain  axioms  of  intuition,  but  the  there  adopted 
principle  was  itself  no  axiom,  but  only  served  for  this, 
to  fmrnish  the  principle  of  the  possibility  of  axioms  in 
general,  and  was  itself  only  a  principle  from  concep- 
tions.  For,  even  the  possibility  of  mathematics  must 
be  shown  in  the  transcendental  philosophy.  Philoso- 
phy has,  therefore,  no  axioms,  and  must  never  thus  im- 
pose absolutely  its  principles  k  priori,  but  must  satisfy 
itself  with  this,  in  justifying  its  claim  to  the  same,  by 
means  of  fun(^mental  deduction. 

S.  Of  Demonstrations.  Only  an  apodictical  proof, 
as  far  as  it  is  intuitive,  can  be  called  demonstration. 
Experience  certainly  teaches  us  that  which  exists,  but 
not,  that  it  could  not  be  at  all  otherwise.  Conse- 
quently, empirical  proofs  cannot  procure  any  apo- 
dictical proof.  But,  from  conceptions  k  priori,  (in 
discursive  cognition,)  intuitive  certainty,  that  is  evi- 
dence, can  never  spring,  however  apo'dictically  certain 
the  judgment  may  yet  otherwise  be.  Mathematics 
only  contain,  therefore,  demonstrations,  because  they 
derive  their  cognition  not  from  conceptions  but  from 
the  construction  thereof,  that  is,  from  the  intuition 
which  can  be  given  k  priori  corresponding  to  the 
conceptions.  Even  the  procedure  of  algebra  with 
its  equations,  from  which  it  derives  truth  together 
with  the  proof,  through  reduction,  is  in  fact  no  geo- 
metrical but  still  characteristic  construction,  wherein 
we  exhibit  in  the  intuition  conceptions  by  signs,  espe- 
cially of  the  relationship  of  quantities ;  and  without 
our  ever  regarding  what  is  evristic,  it  guarantees 
all  conclusions  from   errors   in   this  way,  that  each 
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of  the  same  id  exposed  to  view,  whilst  on  the  contrary, 
I^UoBophic  ct^nition  miist  abandon  this  advantage, 
since  it  most  always  consider  liie  genend  in  abstracto, 
(by  means  of  conceptions,)  whilst  mathematics  can 
weigh  the  general  in  concreto,  (in  the  indiTidnal  in- 
tuition,) and,  moreover  by  means  of  pore  repre- 
sentation k  priori,  whereby  each  false  step  becomes 
visible.  I  shoiild,  therefore,  rather  term  the  first 
aeroamatic  (discorsive)  proojv,  since  they  are  only  in- 
trodaced  through  mere  words,  (the  object  in  thought,) 
than  demons^ations,  which,  as  the  expression  already 
shows,  proceed  in  the  intuition  of  the  object. 

Now  it  foUows  from  all  this,  that  it  is  not  at  all  fitting 
the  nature  of  philosophy,  especially  in  the  field  of  pure 
reason,  to  strut  about  with  a  dogmatic  air,  and  to  adorn 
itself  with  the  titles  and  ornaments  of  mathematics, 
to  the  order  of  which  it  nevertheless  does  not  belong, 
although  it  has  every  motive  to  hope,  as  to  a  sisterly 
connection  with  the  same.  Such  pretensions  are 
vain  and  never  can  succeed ;  they  must  rather  cause 
the  retrogression  of  their  object,  in  discovering  the 
illusions  of  reason  mistaking  its  limits,  and  bringing 
down  by  means  of  a  sufficient  explanation  of  our  con- 
ceptions, the  presumption  of  specxilation,  to  modest 
but  sohd  self-cc^nition.  Reason,  therefore,  in  its 
transcendental  investigations  will  never  be  able  to 
look  before  it  so  securely,  as  if  the  way  which  it  had 
taken  thus  led  directly  to  the  goal,  and  cannot  reckon 
so  confidently  upon  the  premises  laid  at  its  founda- 
tion, that  it  is  not  necessary,  firequently  to  look  back, 
and  to  observe,  if  in  the  progress  of  the  ooncInsionB, 
faults  perchance  do  not  discover  themselves,  whidi 
had  been  overlooked  in  the  principles,  and  which 
render  it  necessary,  either  to  determine  them  better, 
or  entirely  to  change  them. 

I  divide  all  apodictical  propositions,  (whether  tfa^ 
may  be  demonstrable,  or  yet  immediately  certain)  into 
Dogmata  and  Mathemata.    A  direct  eynUietica]  propo- 
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sition  fiom  conceptioDS  is  a  dogma ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  like  proposition  through  construction  of  conceptions 
is  a  matkema.  Analytical  judgments,  teach  us,  strictty, 
nothing  more  of  the  object  than  what  the  conception, 
which  we  have  of  it,  already  contains  in  itself,  since 
they  do  not  extend  the  cognition  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  the  subject,  but  only  explain  this.  They 
cannot,  therefore,  suitably  be  termed  dogmata  (which 
word  perhaps  we  could  translate  by  Apothegm).  But 
under  the  stated  two  kinds  of  synthetical  pFOpositions 
k  priori,  according  to  the  ordinary  use  of  language, 
only  those  belonging  to  philosophical  cognition  can 
bear  this  name,  and  we  should  hardly  term  the  pro- 
positions of  arithmetic  or  geometry,  dogmata.  ITiis 
use,  therefore,  confirms  the  exp^natiou  which  we 
gave,  that  only  judgments  from  conceptions,  and  not 
those  from  the  construction  ctf  conceptions,  can  be 
termed  do^natical. 

Now,  the  entire  pure  reason  contains,  in  its  mere 
speculative  use,  not  a  single  direct  synthetical  judg- 
ment from  conceptions.  For,  through  ideas,  as  we 
have  shown,  it  is  not  capable  of  any  synthetical 
judgments,  which  possessed  objective  validity — but 
through  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  it  esta- 
blishes, indeed,  sure  principles,  yet  not  at  aJl  directly 
from  conceptions,  but  always  only,  indirectly,  through 
reference  of  these  conceptions  to  something  quite 
contingent,  namely,  possible  experience;  but  then  tiiese 
principles,  if  this  (something  as  object  of  possible  ex- 
periences) is  presupposed,  may  be  absolutely  apodic- 
tically  certain,  yet  in  themselves  (directly)  they  can- 
not ever  be  cognized  k  priori.  Thus,  the  proposition — 
"  that  every  thing  which  happens  has  its  cause,"  no 
one  can  see  fundamentally  from  this  given  conception 
alone.  Consequently,  it  is  no  dogma,  although  in 
another  point  of  view,  namely,  the  single  field  of  its 
possible  use,  that  is,  of  experience,  it  can  he  very  well 
and  apodictically  shown.   But,  it  is  termed  a  prindple 
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and  not  a  theorem,  although  it  requires  to  be  proved, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  has  the  particular  property, 
that  it  makes  its  proof,  namely,  experience,  first  even 
possible,  and  must  be  ^ways  presupposed  therein. 

Now,  if  there  is  in  the  speculative  use  of  pure  rea- 
son  also  not  any  d(^mata,  according  to  content,  aD 
dogmatiad  method  is  unsuitable  in  itself,  whether,  in 
fact,  it  is  borrowed  from  the  mathematician,  or  is  a 
particular  mode.  For,  it  only  conceals  &ults  and 
errors  and  deceives  philosophy,  whose  particular 
object  it  is,  to  expose  every  step  of  reason  in  its 
clearest  light.  Still  the  meUiod  may  be  always  tys- 
temtUical.  For,  our  reason  (subjectively)  is  itself  a 
system,  but  in  its  pure  use,  by  means  of  mere  concep- 
tions, only  a  system  of  investigation  according  to  piin- 
ciples  of  unity,  for  which  experience  alone  can  furnish 
the  matter.  But  in  this  place  nothing  can  be  s^d  as 
to  the  peculiar  method  of  a  transcendental  philoso- 
phy, as  we  have  only  to  do  with  a  Critick  of  the 
state  of  our  faculties — ^whether  we  can,  in  fact,  build 
up  ova  edifice  at  all,  and  how  high,  from  the  materials 
which  we  have,  (from  pure  conceptions  k  priori). 

THIRD    DIVISION. 
SECOrfD  SBCnON. 

THE    DISCIPLINE    OF    PURB    REASON    IN  RESPECT   OF  ITS 
POLEMICAL    USB. 

Reason  must  be  subjected,  in  all  its  undertakings, 
to  Critick,  and  cannot  derogate  from  the  liberty  thereof, 
by  means  of  any  inhibition,  without  doing  injury  to 
itself,  and  drawing  upon  itself  a  suspicion  disadvan- 
tageous to  it.  Now,  tliere  is  nothing  so  important,  in 
respect  of  utility,  nothing  so  sacred,  that  should  escape 
from  this  searching  and  reviewing  invest^tiou,  which 
knows  no  respect  of  [>erson.  The  very  existraice  td 
reason  rests  upon  this  liberty,  which  has  no  dictatorial 
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authority,  but  whose  expression  is  at  all  times  nothing 
but  the  compact  of  free  citizens,  each  of  whom  must 
be  able,  without  restraint,  to  express  his  scruples,  and 
even  his  veto. 

But  now,  although  reason  can  never  repudiate  Cri- 
tick,  still  has  it  not  always  cause  to  fear  it.  But  pure 
reason  in  its  dogmatical  (not  mathematical)  use,  is  not 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  exact  observation  of 
its  supreme  laws,  that  it  must  not  appear  with  timidity, 
nay,  indeed,  with  a  total  abrogation  of  all  its  pretended 
dogmatical  importance,  before  the  critical  eye  of  a 
hi^er  and  judicial  reason. 

The  matter  is  quite  otherwise,  when  it  has  not  to  do 
with  the  censure  of  a  judge,  but  the  claims  of  its 
fellow  citizens,  and,  on  the  contrary,  has  merely  to 
defend  itself.  For,  as  these  will  be  just  as  dogmatical, 
although  in  denying,  as  the  first  (reason)  was  in  affirm- 
ing, a  justification  ttwr'avB^anrnv  takes  place,  which 
guarantees  against  all  detriment,  and  procures  a  titular 
possession,  tikat  need  not  fear  any  strange  preten- 
sions, although  it  cannot  itself  be  sufficientiy  proved 
xar'aXijdtiai'. 

Now,  by  the  polemical  use  of  pure  reason,  I  under- 
stand the  defence  of  its  propositions  against  the  dog- 
matical negatives  of  the  same.  The  question  in  this 
case  is,  not  whether  its  assertions  might  not  also 
perhaps  be  erroneous,  but  only,  that  no  one  could 
ever  mountain  the  contrary  with  apodictical  certainty 
(nay,  even  only  with  considerable  appearance).  For, 
then  are  we  stUl  not  under  sufierance  io  our  occupa- 
tion, provided  we  have  before  us  a  title,  though  not  a 
sufficient  one  to  the  same,  and  it  is  quite  certain, 
that  no  one  can  ever  demonstrate  the  illegality  of  this 
possession. 

It  is  an  afflicting  and  discouraging  thing,  that  there 
shoiild  in  general  be  an  Antithetidc  of  pure  reason,  and 
that  this,  which,  nevertheless,  represents  the  highest 
tribunal  in  all  contentions,  should  &U  into  contradic* 
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Hon  wHh  itself.  We  have  certainly  had,  previouriy, 
before  us  such  an  &ppaient  antithetick  of  the  same, 
bnt  it  was  evidoit,  that  it  rested  upon  a  misunder- 
standing, as  for  instance,  according  to  the  c(»nmoii 
prejudice,  phenomena  were  taken  for  things  in  them- 
setves,  and  then  we  required  an  absolute  completeness 
of  their  synthesis,  either  in  one  way  or  the  otli«-,  (but 
which  in  both  ways  was  equally  impossiUe) — and  which 
cannot  at  alt  be  expected  of  phenomoia.  There  was 
therefore  then  no  real  contradiction  of  reagon  with 
itself  in  the  propositions — "  the  series  of  phenomena 
given  in  themselves,  has  an  absolute  fiist  b^inning," 
and,  "  this  series-  is  absolutely,  and  in  itself  withoat 
any  beginning" — for  both  pix^Kisitions  subsist  very  well 
together,  since  jikenomena  according  to  their  existence 
(as  phenomena)  are  tn  themselves  nothing  at  all,  that 
is,  somethii^  contradictory, — and,  therefore,  tbeir  pre- 
supposition must  naturally  dnnr  afler  it  contradictory 
consequences. 

But  such  an  error  cannot  be  pretended,  and  thereby 
contradiction  imputed  to  reason — if  pen;hance  some 
one  should  affirm  theistically — "  there  is  a  Si^rtmt 
Being"  and  on  the  contrs^,  atheistically,  "  then 
is  no  Supreme  Being," — or  in  physiology  "  every 
thii^  which  thinks  is  of  absolute  permanent  nnky, 
and  consequently  different  from  all  perishal^  ma- 
terial unity,"  to  which  anothev  penmn  sets  up  in 
opposition, — "  the  soul  is  not  imnmterial  unity,  and 
cannot  be  excepted  from  periskableness."  FtH-,  the 
object  of  the  question,  in  this  case,  is  independent  of 
every  thing  that  is  foreign,  that  would  contradict  its 
natnre,  and  the  xmderstanding  has  only  to  do  with  tUmgs 
tn  themselves,  and  not  with  phenomena.  There  wouU, 
therefore,  certainly,  a  true  coutradiction  be  met  wkb 
here,  if  pure  reason  had  only  something  to  say  on.  the 
negative  side,  that  a|^roximated  to  the  foondation  of 
anasserticm, — ^foras  towhatcoocems  theCritickoftfae 
ailments  of  the  dogmatical-affirmative,  these  we  may 
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very  well  concede  it,  without  on  that  account  eurren- 
dermg  these  propositions,  which  still,  at  least,  have 
in  their  favour  the  interest  of  reason,  to  which  the 
opponent  cannot  at  all  appeal. 

I  am  certainly  not  of  the  opinion  which  eminent 
and  reflectiug  men,  (for  example  Sulser)  have  so  often 
expressed,  when  they  felt  the  weakness  of  the  ai^> 
ments  hitherto  adduced,  that  we  might  hope  we  should 
still  one  day  find  out,  evident  demonstrations  of  the 
two  carding  propositions  of  our  pure  reason ;  "  there 
is  a  Grod" — "  there  is  a  future  life."  I  am  certain, 
rather,  that  this  will  never  happen.  For,  where  will 
reason  derive  the  foundati<»i  of  such  synthetical 
assertions,  which  do  not  refer  to  objects  of  experience 
and  their  internal  poasibility  ?  But,  it  is  also  apodic- 
tically  certain,  that  no  man  will  ever  appear,  who  can 
assert  the  contrary  with  the  least  appearance,  mudi 
less  dogmatically.  For,  since  he  co\ild  still  only  prove 
this  by  means  of  pure  reason,  he  must  then  undertake 
to  show,  that  a  supreme  Being,  emd  that  the  thinking 
subject  in  us,  as  pure  intelligence,  is  impossible.  But, 
whence  will  he  derive  the  knowledge  which  would 
authorize  him  to  judge  thus  synthetically  as  to  things 
beyond  all  possible  experience.  We  may  therefore  be 
quite  unconcerned  as  to  this,  that  any  one  will  some 
day  prove  to  us  the  opposite,  and,  we  have  even  no 
need  on  this  account,  to  think  as  to  scholastic  proofe, 
but  may  always  adopt  those  propositions,  which  ac- 
cord peifectly  well  with  the  speculative  interest  of  our 
reason,  in  the  empirical  use,  and  are  moreover  the 
only  means  of  uniting  it  with  the  practical  interest. 
We  have  for  the  opponent  (who,  in  this  case,  must 
not  be  considered  merely  as  a  critic)  our  nan  liquet 
in  readiness,  which  must  infaUibly  confound  Mm, 
inasmuch  as  we  do  not  repudiate  lus  retorting  upon 
us — because  we  have  the  subjective  maxim  of  reason 
constantly  in  reserve,  which  necessarily  fails  our  ad- 
versary, and  under  the  protection  of  which,  we  may 
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look  with  tranquillity  and  indifference  upon  all  his 
blows  in  the  air. 

In  such  a  way  there  is,  strictly,  no  Antithetick  at  all 
of  pure  reason.  For  the  only  arena  for  this,  would 
be  to  be  sought  in  the  field  of  pure  theology  and 
psychology  ;  but  this  ground  supports  no  champion  in 
his  full  armour,  and  with  weapons  that  u«  to  be 
dreaded.  He  can  only  step  forth  in  joke  and  bravado, 
which  may  be  laughed  at  as  a  child's  play.  This  is 
a  consolatory  observation,  which  again  gives  encou- 
ragement to  reason — for  whereupon  would  it  else 
rely,  if  it,  which  alone  is  called  upon  to  dispel  all 
errors,  itself  were  disturbed,  without  being  able  to  hope 
forpeace  and  quiet  possession. 

Every  thing,  whidi  nature  itself  orders,  is  good  for 
some  end.  Even  poisons  serve  for  this,  to  overcome 
other  poisons  which  are  generated  in  our  own 
humours,  and  must  therefore  not  be  wanting  in  a 
complete  collection  of  remedies  (Pharmacopoeia).  The 
objections  against  the  persuasions  and  obstinacy  of 
our  mere  speculative  reason,  are  themselves  given 
through  the  nature  of  this  reason,  and  must  therefore 
possess  their  right  destination  and  object,  which  we 
must  not  cast  to  the  wind.  Why  has  Providence 
placed  many  objects  so  high  for  us,  although  they  are 
connected  with  our  highest  interest,  that  it  \s  almost 
only  permitted  to  us,  to  meet  with  them  in  an  obscure, 
and  with  regard  to  ourselves  even  doubtful  perception, 
and  whereby  inquiring  looks  are  more  excited  thaa 
satisfied?  Wheuier  it  is  useful,  in  respect  of  such 
views,  to  hazard  bold  determinations  is,  at  least, 
douhtfid,  perhaps  it  is  even  dangerous.  But  at  all 
times,  and  without  any  doubt,  it  is  useful  to  place 
enquiring  as  well  as  investigating  reason  at  perfect 
liberty,  so  that  unhindered,  it  may  provide  for  its  own 
interest,  which  is  thereby  promoted,  equally  as  well 
in  setting  limits  to  its  views,  as  in  its  extending  such, 
and  which  at  all  times  suffers,  when  strange  hands 
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interfere,  in  order  to  bias  it,  contrary  to  its  natural 
course,  in  accordance  with  forced  intentions. 

Let  then  your  adversary  only  speak  reason,  and 
combat  him  merely  with  the  arms  of  reason.  As 
to  any  thing  else,  be  without  apprehension  on  ac- 
count of  the  good  cause  (of  practical  interest),  as  this 
never  comes  into  play  in  mere  speculative  con- 
flict. The  contest  discovers  then  nothing,  but  a  cer- 
tain antinomy  of  reason,  which,  reposing  upon  the 
nature  of  itself,  must  necessarily  be  listened  to  and 
examined.  The  contest  cultivate  the  same  through 
consideration  of  its  object  in  two  modes,  and  justifies 
its  judgment  in  this  way,  that  it  limits  such.  That 
which  here  is  at  variance,  is  not  the  th^  but  the  tone. 
For,  there  remains  still  enough  left  for  you,  to 
speak  the  language  of  a  firm  belief,  justified  by  the 
most  severe  reason,  although  you  are  compelled  to 
give  up  that  of  science. 

If  the  question  had  been  put  to  the  phlegmatic 
David  Hume,  a  man  especially  constituted  for  equili- 
brium of  judgment :  what  causes  you,  by  means  of 
doubts  struck  out  with  so  much  labour,  to  undermine 
the  conviction  bo  consoling  and  so  useful  to  man, 
which  their  reason-insight  arrives  at,  for  the  assertion 
and  the  determined  conception  of  a  supreme  Being?  he 
would  answer  in  this  way — nothing  but  the  intention 
of  advancing  reason  farther  in  its  self  cognition,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  certain  dissatisfaction  as  to  the 
constraint  which  it  is  wished  to  do  to  reason,  whilst 
men  take  upon  themselves  airs  with  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  it,  from  making  an  honest  confession 
of  its  weakness,  which  in  the  examination  of  itself  is 
evident  to  it.  If  you  enquire,  on  the  contrary,  from 
Priestley,  devoted  only  to  the  principles  of  the  empirical 
use  of  reason,  and  opposed  to  all  transcendental 
speculation,  what  motives  he  had  for  overthrowing 
our  soul's  liberty  and  immortality,  (the  hope  of  future 
life  is  with  him   only  the  expectation  of  a  miracle 
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in  resurrection) — two  such  fundamental  supports  of  aU 
religion — he,  who  himself  is  a  pious  and  zealous  teacher 
of  religion ;  he  would  then  not  be  able  to  answer  any 
thing  else  but,  the  interest  of  reason — which  loses 
thereby,  when  we  desire  to  withdraw  certain  objects 
from  the  laws  of  material  nature,  the  only  ones,  which 
we  can  know  and  determine  exactly.  It  would  appear 
unfair  to  blame  the  latter,  who  knows  how  to  con- 
ciUate  his  paradoxical  assertions  with  the  object 
of  religion,  and  give  pain  to  a  well-thinking  man, 
because  be  cannot  find  his  road  bo  soon  as,  out  of 
the  field  of  physicks,  he  has  gone  astray.  But  this 
favour  must  equally  well  be  granted  to  the  not  less 
well  intentioned,  and  as  to  his  moral  character,  irre- 
proachable Hume,  who  cannot  abandon  his  abstract 
speculation  from  this  cause,  that  he  correctly  conceived 
that  its  object  lay  quite  out  of  the  limits  of  natural 
philosophy,  in  the  field  of  pure  ideas. 

Now,  what  ia  to  be  done  here,  especially  in  respect 
of  the  danger,  which  hence  seems  to  threaten  the 
common  good?  Nothing  is  more  natural,  nothing 
more  equitable  than  the  resolution  which  you  have  to 
take  on  its  account.  Let  these  people  still  go  oo — 
provided  only  they  manifest  talent  and  profound 
and  novel  research — in  a  word,  if  they  only  mani- 
fest reason,  reason  in  this  way  always  gains.  If  you 
employ  other  means  than  those  of  an  unconstrained 
reason,  if  you  raise  the  cry  of  high  treason,  if  you  call 
out  for  the  pubhc,  which  understands  nothing  at  all 
as  to  such  subtle  elaborations,  as  it  were  to  quench 
a  fire,  you  thus  render  yourself  ridiculous.  Few,  the 
question  is  not  at  all  here  as  to  what  thereby  may 
be  advantageous  to  the  general  good,  or  disadvan- 
tageous, but  only,  how  far  reason  can  certainly  advance 
in  its  speculation  abstracted  from  all  interest,  and 
whether  we  must  reckon  something  upon  this  in 
generjtl,  or  in  fact  rather  give  it  up  in  favour  of  the 
practical.     Instead,  therefore,  of  striking  right  and 
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left  with  the  sword,  look  tranquilly  rather  from  the 
secure  seat  of  critick  upon  this  strife,  which  is  fatiguing 
to  the  combatants,  but  entertaining  to  you,  and  which 
must  terminate  advantageously,  as  to  your  knowledge, 
in  a  certain  bloodless  issue.  For,  it  is  a  very  absurd 
thing  to  expect  explanation  from  reason,  and  yet  to  pre- 
scribe before  hand  to  it,  as  to  which  side  it  must  neces- 
sarily lean.  Besides,  reason  is  already  of  itself  so  well 
curbed  and  held  in  bounds  by  reason,  that  it  is  not  all 
necessary  for  you  to  call  the  guard,  in  order  to  oppose 
civil  resistance  to  that  party,  whose  apprehended  su- 
periority of  force  appears  to  you  to  be  dangerous.  In 
this  Dialectick  there  is  no  victory,  as  to  which  you 
would  have  cause  to  be  afraid. 

Reason,  likewise,  very  mnch  stands  in  need  of  such 
a  conflict,  and  it  were  to  be  desired,  that  it  had  been 
brought  on  earUer,  and  with  unlimited  public  tolera- 
tion. Then  a  mature  Critick  would  so  much  the 
sooner  have  been  brought  about,  and  by  the  manifes- 
tation of  which,  ali  these  disputes  must  of  themselves 
disappear,  inasmuch  as  the  contending  parties  learn 
to  perceive  their  darkness,  and  the  prejudices  which 
have  disunited  them. 

There  is  in  human  nature  a  certain  impurity,  which 
still  at  the  last,  like  every  thing  that  proceeds  from 
nature,  must  contain  a  disposition  for  good  ends, 
namely,  an  inclination  to  conceal  its  true  sentiments, 
and  to  make  a  show  of  certain  others,  which  we  hold 
to  he  good  and  commendable.  Most  certainly,  by 
means  of  this  tendency  for  conceaUng  themselves, 
as  well  as  also  for  assuming  an  advantageous  appear- 
ance, men  have  not  been  merely  civilized,  but  gradu- 
ally in  a  certain  measure  rendered  moral,  since  as 
no  one  was  able  to  penetrate  the  varnish  of  decency, 
honesty  and  moraHty— consequently  into  the  assumed 
real  examples  of  the  good  that  he  saw  around  him — 
he  discovered  a  school  of  improvement  for  himselP. 
But  this  disposition  for  making  ourselves  better  than 
o  o  2 
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we  are,  and  of  uttering  sentiments  that  ve  have 
not,  serves  only,  as  it  were,  provisionally  for  this,  to 
draw  man  out  of  his  rude  state,  and  to  allow  him  at 
least  first  to  assume  the  manner  of  the  good  which  he 
knows  ;  for  subsequently,  if  the  genuine  principles  be 
once  developed  and  transferred  into  the  faculty  of 
thought,  the  falsehood  in  question  must  then  by 
degrees  be  rigorously  combated,  inasmuch  as  it  other- 
wise corrupts  the  heart,  and  chokes  the  spring  of  right 
sentiments,  under  the  luxuriating  weeds  of  beauteous 
appearance. 

I  am  sorry  to  perceive  this  same  impurity,  dissimu- 
lation, and  hypocrisy,  even  in  the  expressions  of  the 
speculative  moide  of  thought,  wherein  men,  neverthe- 
less, have  much  fewer  impediments,  and  no  advantage 
is  given,  from  making  in  an  upright  manner,  openly 
and  unreservedly,  the  avowal  of  their  ideas.  For,  vhat 
can  he  more  disadvantageous  to  knowledge,  than  to 
impart  to  one  another,  even  mere  ideas  i^sified — to 
conceal  doubts  which  we  feel  against  our  own  assertions 
— or  to  ^ve  a  colouring  of  evidence  to  arguments  which 
are  not  satisfactory  to  ourselves  ?  So  long,  howevCT, 
as  mere  private  vanity  causes  these  secret  evasions 
(which,  in  speculative  jut^ments  that  have  no  particu- 
lar interest,  and  are  not  easily  capable  of  an  apodicti- 
cal  certainty,  is  commonly  the  case),  then  so  does  the 
vanity  of  others,  with  public  approbation,  still  resist; 
and  matters  come  to  that  point  at  last,  where  the 
purest  intention  and  sincerity  would  have  brou^t 
them,  although  much  earlier.  But,  where  the  gener- 
ality imagine  this,  that  subtle  disputants  are  occupied 
with  nothing  less  than  to  shake  the  basis  of  the 
public  weal,  it  then  seems  to  be,  not  only  agreeable  to 
prudence,  but  also  permissible  and  indeed  very  honour- 
able, to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  good  cause  even 
with  superficial  arguments,  rather  than  to  ^ve  the 
advantage  only  to  its  pretended  opponents — to  lower 
our  tone  to  the  moderation  of  a  mere  practical  ctw- 
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viction — and  to  compel  us,  to  confess  the  deficiency  of 
speculative  and  apodactical  certmnty.  I  should  how- 
ever think,  that  under  the  intention  of  sustaining  a 
good  cause,  nothing  certainly  worse  in  the  world  can 
be  united,  than  cunning,  concealment,  and  fraud. 
Iliat,  in  the  consideration  of  the  rational  grounds 
of  a  mere  speculation,  every  thing  must  take  place 
honourably,  is,  indeed,  the  least  that  we  can  require. 
But,  could  we  also  only  reckon  securely  upon  this  Uttle, 
the  contest  of  speculative  reason  as  to  the  important 
questions  of  God,  Immortality  (of  the  soul),  and 
Liberty,  would  then  either  long  since  have  been  de- 
cided, or  very  soon  be  accomplished.  Thus,  purity  of 
sentiment  stands  frequently  in  inverse  relation  with 
the  goodness  of  the  cause  itself,  and  such,  perhaps,  has 
more  sincere  and  eloquent  opponents,  than  supporters. 
I  presuppose,  therefore,  readers  who  are  not  willing 
to  see  any  just  cause  defended  by  injustice.  In  respect 
of  such  it  is  now  decided,  that,  according  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  critick,  if  we  do  not  look  at  that  which  does 
happen,  but  what  rightly  should  happen,  there  must 
not  strictly  be  any  Polemick  of  pure  reason.  For, 
how  can  two  persons  enter  into  a  contest  as  to  a 
matter,  the  reality  of  which,  neither  of  the  two  can 
exhibit  in  a  real,  nor  yet  even  in  a  possible  experience, 
over  the  idea  of  which  he  only  broods,  in  order  to 
extract  something  Irom  it  more  than  idea,  namely,  the 
reality  of  the  object  itself  ?  By  what  means  will  they 
get  out  of  the  contest,  since  neither  of  the  two  can 
make  his  case  exactly  comprehensible  and  certain, 
but  only  can  attack  and  overthrow  that  of  his  oppo- 
nent ?  For,  this  is  the  fate  of  all  assertions  of  pure 
reason ;  that,  as  they  issue  out  beyond  the  conditions  of 
all  possible  experience,  out  of  which  no  document  of 
truth  is  any  where  to  be  met  with,  yet  still  must  make 
use  of  the  laws  of  the  understanding,  which  are  merely 
destined  for  empirical  use,  but  without  which,  no  step 
in   synthetical  thinking  is  effected,   such  assertions 
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manifest,  at  all  times,  nakedness  to  the  antagonist, 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  may  turn  the  defencel^sness 
of  their  opponent  to  advantage. 

We  may  consider  the  Critick  of  pore  reason  as  tbe 
true  tribunal  for  all  its  controversies,  for  it  is  not  io- 
volved  in  those  that  refer  immediately  to  objects,  but  is 
established  for  this  purpose,  to  determine  and  to  judge 
of  the  rights  of  reason  in  general,  according  to  tbe 
principles  of  its  first  institution. 

Without  this  critick,  reason  is,  as  it  were,  in  the 
state  of  nature,  and  cannot  render  valid  or  secure  its 
assertions  and  pretensions,  otherwise  than  through  war. 
Critick,  on  the  contrary,  which  derives  all  decisions 
from  the  fundamental  rules  of  its  own  establisfameot, 
whose  authority  no  one  can  doubt,  procures  us  the  re- 
pose of  a  legal  state,  wherein  we  are  not  to  condoct 
our  differences,  otherwise  than  by  trial.  That  which 
terminates  the  action  in  the  6r8t  state  is  mctory, 
whereof  both  parties  boast,  and  whereupon  for  the 
most  part,  a  still  more  insecure  peace  ensues,  which 
the  Supreme  authority  that  interposes  has  concluded, 
but  in  the  second  state,  the  sentence,  as  it  here  effects 
the  origin  of  the  differences,  must  procure  an  etenul 
peace.  The  endless  contests  of  a  mere  dogmatical 
reason  compel  us,  finally,  also  to  seek  for  quiet  in  some 
Critick  of  this  reason  itself,  and  in  a  legislation  that  is 
founded  upon  it ;  in  the  same  way  that  Hobbes  main- 
tains, that  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  injusdce 
and  violence,  and  that  we  must  necessarily  abandon  it, 
in  order  to  subject  ourselves  to  legal  controul,  whidi 
only  limits  our  Uberty  therein  for  this  purpose,  that  it 
may  subsist  together  with  the  liberty  of  every  one,  and 
precisely  thereby,  with  the  general  good. 

To  this  Uberty,  there  then  belongs  also  that  of  sub- 
mitting our  thoughts,  our  doubts,  which  we  cannot 
ourselves  solve,  publicly  to  judgment,  without  on  this 
account  being  decried  as  a  tiurbulent  and  dangerous 
citizen.    This  lies  already  in  the  original  right  of 
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human  reason,  which  knows  no  other  judge  again 
than  general  human  reason  itself,  wherein  every  one 
has  his  suffrage ;  and,  as  all  the  amelioration  whereof 
our  situation  is  susceptible,  must  proceed  from  this, 
such  a  right  is  in  this  way  sacred,  and  must  not  be  in- 
fringed upon.  It  is  also  very  unwise,  to  exclaim  against 
certain  bold  assertions  or  daring  attacks,  as  danger- 
ous, which  already  have  the  agreement  of  the  greatest 
and  best  part  of  the  public  on  their  side,  for  this  is  to 
give  them  a  weight  which  they  ought  not  at  all  to  pos- 
sess. When  I  hear,  that  a  not  common  intellect  has 
argued  away  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  the  hope  of 
a  future  life,  and  the  existence  of  a  God,  I  am  then 
curious  to  read  his  book,  because  I  expect  from  his 
talent,  that  be  will  increase  my  knowledge.  I  know 
quite  decidedly  beforehand,  this,  that  he  will  not  have 
effected  any  thing  as  to  these  points,  not  on  this 
account,  because  I,  perhaps,  believed  myself  to  be  in 
possession  of  irrefragable  proof  of  these  important 
propositions,  hut  because  transcendental  critick,  which 
has  disclosed  to  me  the  whole  stock  of  our  pure  reason, 
hae  fully  convinced  me,  that,  in  the  same  way,  as  such 
is  quite  inefficient  for  affirmative  assertions  in  this  field, 
just  as  little,  or  still  less,  will  it  know  how  to  be  able 
to  maintain  any  thing  negative  with  respect  to  these 
questions.  For,  whence  will  this  assumed  independent 
thinker  derive  his  knowledge;  that  for  example,  there 
is  no  supreme  Being?  Tliis  proposition  lies  out  of 
the  field  of  possible  experience,  and  on  this  account 
also,  out  of  the  Umits  of  all  human  insight.  I  should,  . 
certainly,  not  read  the  dogmatical  defender  of  the  good 
cause  against  this  opponent,  because  I  know  before 
hand,  that  he  would  attack  the  seeming  grounds  of 
the  other  only  on  this  account,  in  order  to  procure 
admission  for  his  own,  besides  which,  an  every  day 
appearance  does  not  still  afford  so  much  matter  for 
fresh  observations,  as  one  that  is  strange  and  inge- 
niously imagined.     On  the  contrary,  the,  in  his  own 
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way,  dogmatical  adversary  of  religioa,  would  funush 
desirable  occupation  for  my  Critick,  and  inducement 
to  further  justification  of  its  principles,  without  there 
being  on  his  account  any  thing  in  the  least  to  fear. 

But  young  people,  who  are  confided  to  academical 
instruction,  are  still,  at  least,  to  be  warned  against  the 
like  writings,  and  restrained  from  early  acquaintance 
with  such  dangerous  propositions,  before  their  judg- 
ment is  matured,  or  rather  the  doctrines  which  it  is 
desired  to  instil  into  them,  are  firmly  rooted,  in  order 
to  resist  boldly  all  persuasion  to  the  contrary,  whence- 
soever  it  may  proceed. 

If  we  must  hold  to  the  dogmatic  procedure  in 
matters  of  pure  reason,  and  the  refutation  of  the 
opponent  must  be  strictly  polemical,  that  is  to  say, 
be  so  constituted,  that  we  should  enter  into  the  lists, 
and  arm  ourselves  with  proofs  for  opposite  assertions, 
nothing  certainly  would  be  more  prudent  for  the 
moment,  but  nothiag  at  the  same  time  more  vain  and 
fruitless  as  to  duration,  than  to  put  into  tutelage  for  a 
long  time  the  reason  of  youth,  and  to  guard  it,  at 
least,  thus  long,  against  seduction.  But,  if  in  the 
sequel,  either  curiosity  or  the  fashion  of  the  time 
place  such  writings  in  their  hands,  will  then  such 
juvenile  conviction  still  be  a  barrier  ?  He  who  does 
not  bring  any  thing  but  dogmatic  arms  in  order  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  his  adversary,  and  does  not 
know  how  to  develope  the  concealed  dialectick  that 
lies,  not  less  in  its  own  bosom  than  in  that  of  the  ad- 
versary, sees  apparent  reasons  arise  which  have  the 
prerogative  of  novelty,  against  apparent  reasons  which 
have  no  longer  the  same,  but  rather  excite  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  an  abused  credulity  of  youth.  He 
fancies  he  cannot  better  manifest,  that  he  has  out,grown 
the  age  of  discipline,  that  when  he  thinks  himself 
above  those  well  intentioned  warnings,  and  habituated 
to  dogmatisms,  he  swallows  indeep  draughts,  the  poism 
which  dogmatically  corrupts  his  principles. 
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Exactly  the  contrary  of  what  we  here  advise,  must 
take  place  in  academical  teaching,  but  certainly  only 
under  the  presupposition  of  a  fundamental  instruction 
in  the  Critick  of  pure  reason.  For,  in  order  to  bring 
the  principles  thereof  as  soon  as  possible  into  exercise, 
and  to  show  their  sufficiency  in  tiie  greatest  dialectical 
appearance,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  direct  the 
attacks  so  formidable  to  the  dogmatist  figainst  his 
reason  still  weak,  though  yet  enlightened  by  the 
critick,  and  to  let  him  make  the  attempt  at  proving 
the  groundless  assertions  of  the  opponent,  piece  by 
piece,  according  to  the  stated  principles.  It  cannot  be 
difficult  at  all  to  him,  to  resolve  them  into  mere 
vapour,  and  he  thus  early  feels  his  own  force,  for 
fuUy  securing  himself  against  the  like  pernicious 
delusions,  which,  finally,  must  lose  as  to  him,  all 
appearance.  Now,  although  the  selfsame  blows  which 
(&stroy  the  edifice  of  the  enemy,  must  also  be  even 
equally  dangerous  to  his  own  speculative  building, 
if  he  thought  perchance  of  attaining  to  the  like,  still  is 
he  quite  unconcerned  as  to  this,  because  he  does  not 
at  all  require  to  dwell  therein,  and  has  yet  before  him 
a  view  into  the  practical  field,  where  he  can  with 
cause  hope  for  a  firmer  basis,  in  order  to  raise  upon 
the  same,  his  rational  and  salutary  system. 

Hence  therefore  there  is  no  proper  polemick  in  the 
field  of  pure  reason.  Both  sides  are  fighters  against 
air,  who  contend  with  their  shadow,  since  they  go  out 
beyond  nature,  where  nothing  is  present  for  their  dog- 
matic grasps,  which  can  be  seized  and  held.  They 
fight  in  vain — the  shadows  that  they  destroy  spring  up 
again  in  a  moment,  Uke  the  heroes  in  Walhalla,  again 
to  be  able  to  amuse  themselves  in  bloodless  confiicts. 

But,  .there  is  no  allowable  sceptical  use  of  pure 
reason  that  can  be  termed  the  principle  of  neutrality, 
in  all  its  controversies.  To  excite  reason  against  itself, 
to  furnish  it  with  weapons  on  both  sides,  and  then  to 
regard  tranquilly  and  tauntingly  its  fiercest  encounters. 
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does  not  look  well  from  a  dogmatic  point  of  view,  but 
has  the  appearance  of  a  nuBchievous  and  malictoQB 
disposition  in  itself.  If,  however,  we  contempl^ 
the  invincible  blindness  and  vanity  of  the  sophisters, 
which  will  not  be  moderated  by  means  of  any  critick, 
there  is  still  really  no  other  remedy  then,  but  to 
oppose  to  the  vaunt  of  the  one  side,  another  whic^  is 
founded  upon  the  very  same  rights,  so  that  reason  by 
means  of  the  opposition  of  an  enemy,  at  least  may  be 
made  only  to  pause,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  some 
doubt  as  to  its  pretensions,  and  paying  attention  to 
Critick.  But  wholly  to  acquiesce  in  these  doubts,  and 
therefore  to  put  the  matter  aside ;  to  wish  to  recommend 
the  conviction  and  the  avowal  of  our  ignorance,  not 
merely  as  a  remedy  against  dogmatical  self-conceit  but, 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  mode  of  ending  the  conflict  of 
reason  with  itself,  is  quite  an  unprofitable  design,  and 
can  by  no  means  be  suitable  to  the  object,  of  al^rding 
repose  to  reason,  but  is  at  the  best  only  a  means,  to 
awaken  it  out  of  its  sweet  dogmatical  dream,  in  order 
to  bring  its  state  into  more  careful  investigation.  As 
however  this  sceptical  manner  of  drawing  itself  out  of 
a  vexatious  action  of  reason,  seems  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  shortest  road  to  arrive  at  a  permanent  philosophi- 
cal tranquillity,  or  at  least  the  high  road  which  those 
willingly  take,  who  mean  to  give  themselves  a  phi- 
losophical importance  in  a  sarcastic  dispar^emeut  of 
all  investigations  of  this  nature,  I  thus  find  it  neces- 
sary to  expose  this  mode  of  thinking  in  its  peculiar 
Ught. 

OF  THE  IMPOSSIBfLITY  OP  A   SCEPTICAL   CONTENTMKNT 
OF  PURE  REASON  AT  VARIANCE  WITH  ITSELF. 

The  conscience  of  my  ignorance  (if  this  ignorance 
is  not  at  the  same  time  cognized  as  necessary),  instead 
of  this,  that  it  should  put  an  end  to  my  investigationB, 
is  rather  the  especial  cause  of  awakening  them.     All 
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ignonince  is  either  that  of  things,  or  of  the  determi- 
Dation  and  limits  of  my  cognition.  If  the  ignorance 
be  only  contingent,  it  must  then  instigate  me,  in  the 
first  place,  to  enquire  dogmatically  into  things  (ob- 
jects), in  the  second,  to  inquire  critically  into  the 
limits  of  my  possible  cognition.  But  that  my  igno- 
rance is  absolutely  necessary,  and  consequently  frees 
me  from  all  farther  enquiry,  is  not  to  be  made  out 
empirically  irom  observation,  but  only  criticaUy  in  the 
sounding  of  the  first  sources  of  our  cognition.  The 
determination  of  the  limit  of  our  reason  can  therefore 
only  happen  according  to  grounds  h  priori ;  but  the 
limitation  thereof,  which  is  a  cognition,  although  only 
undetermined,  of  an  ignorance  never  whoUy  to  be 
dissipated,  can  also  be  cognized  k  posteriori,  through 
that  which  in  all  knowledge  still  remains  ever  to  he 
known.  The  first  kind  of  cognition  of  its  ignorance  alone 
possible  through  critick  of  reason  itself,  is  therefore 
science,  the  last  nothing  but  perception,  as  to  which  we 
cannot  say,  how  far  the  conclusion  from  the  same  may 
extend.  If  I  represent  to  myself  the  surface  of  the 
earth  (according  to  sensible  appearance)  as  a  disk,  so 
cannot  I  know,  how  far  it  extends.  But  experience 
teaches  me  this — that  wheresoever  I  may  reach,  I  al- 
ways see  a  space  about  me,  wherein  I  might  advance 
further — consequently  I  cognize  the  limits  of  my,  at 
all  times,  real  geographical  knowledge,  but  not  the 
limits  of  all  possible  geography.  But  still,  if  I  am  so 
far  advanced  as  to  laiow  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere, 
and  its  surface  a  spherical  surface,  1  in  this  way  can 
also  cognize  determinately  and  according  to  prin- 
ciples k  priori,  from  a  small  part  of  the  same,  for 
example,  from  the  quantity  of  a  degree,  the  diameter, 
and  by  means  of  this,  the  complete  boundary  of  the 
earth,  that  is,  its  surface;  and  although  I  am  ignorant 
in  respect  of  the  objects  which  this  surface  may  contain, 
still  I  am  not  so  in  respect  of  the  sphere  which  can- 
tuns  them,  nor  the  greatness  and  limits  thereof 
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'Hie  complex  of  all  possible  objects  of  our  cognition 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  plain  suriace,  which  has  its 
apparent  horizon,  namely,  that  which  embraces  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  same,  and  is  termed  the 
reason-conception  of  the  unconditioned  totality.  It 
is  impossible  to  attain  to  the  same  empirically,  and 
all  attempts  have  been  vain  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining it  k  priori,  according  to  a  certain  principle. 
Still  however,  all  the  questions  of  our  pure  reason  refer 
to  that  which  may  lie  out  of  this  horizon,  or  yet  in 
any  event,  in  its  boundary  line. 

The  celebrated  David  Hume  was  one  of  these 
geographers  of  human  reason,  who  fancied  to  have 
disposed  of  all  such  questions  sufficiently  in  this  way, 
that  he  banished  them  out  of  the  horizon  of  the 
same  reason,  although  he  could  not  determine  it.  He 
stopped  especially  at  the  principle  of  causaUty,  and 
remarked  very  justly  as  to  it,  that  we  do  not  rely  as 
to  its  truth,  (not  even  the  objective  validity  of  the 
conception  of  an  effective  cause  in  general,}  upon  any 
observation  at  all,  that  is,  cognition  k  priori — that 
consequently  also,  the  necessity  of  this  law  does  not 
in  the  least  constitute  its  whole  force,  but  a  mere 
general  usefulness  thereof  in  the  course  of  experience, 
and  a  thence  arising  subjective  necessity,  which  he 
named,  habit.  Now,  from  the  inability  of  our  reason 
to  make  of  this  principle,  a  use  extending  beyond 
all  experience,  he  concluded  as  to  the  nullity  of  all 
pretensions  of  reason  in  general,  for  going  beyond  that 
which  is  empirical. 

We  may  term  a  proceeding  of  this  kind  for  subject- 
ing the  Facta  of  reason  to  examination,  and,  if  we 
like,  to  blame,  the  Censure  of  reason.  It  is  beyond 
doubt,  that  this  censure  leads  inevitably  to  dou&t  in 
respect  of  all  transcendental  use  of  principles.  But, 
this  is  only  the  second  step,  which  is  far  from  com- 
pleting  the  work.  The  first  step  in  matters  of  pure 
reason  which   denotes  the   infancy  of  the  same  is 
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dogmatical.  The  just  mentioned  second  step  is  scep- 
tical, and  gives  evidence  of  the  circumspection  of  the 
faculty  of  judgment  grown  wise  by  experience.  But 
there  is  still,  then,  a  third  step  necessary,  which  only 
belongs  to  the  matured  and  virile  faculty  of  judgment, 
which  has,  at  its  foundation,  secure  maxims,  and  as  to 
their  generality,  verified  ones,  namely,  to  subject  to 
appreciation,  not  Facta  of  reason,  hut  reason  itself, 
according  to  its  whole  fjiculty  and  fitness  for  pure 
cognitions  k  priori — which  is  not  the  censure,  but  the 
Critick  of  reason,  whereby  not  only  limits  but  the 
determined  bounds  of  the  same — not  merely  ignorance 
as  to  one  or  the  other  part,  but  in  respect  of  all  possible 
questions  of  a  certain  kind,  is  not  indeed,  as  it  were, 
only  conjectured,  but  demonstrated  from  principles. 
Thus  scepticism  is  a  resting  place  for  human  reason, 
where  it  may  reflect  upon  its  dogmatic  pilgrimage, 
and  make  the  plan  of  the  country  in  which  it  is,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  choose  its  way  for  the  fiiture  with 
greater  certainty,  hut  not  a  dwelling  place  for  con- 
stant  residence ;  for  this  can  only  he  met  with  in  a 
perfect  certainty,  either  as  to  the  cognition  of  the 
objects  themselves,  or  of  the  bounds,  within  which  all 
our  cognition  of  objects  is  enclosed. 

Our  reason  is  not,  for  instance,  an  undeterminable 
wide  extended  plain,  the  limits  of  which  we  only  thus 
cognize  generally,  but  it  must  rather  be  compared  to 
a  sphere,  whose  diameter  may  be  found  by  the  curve 
of  the  arc  at  its  surface  (from  the  nature  of  synthetical 
propositions  k  priori),  but  whence  also  the  content  and 
the  limitation  of  the  same  sphere  is  afforded  with 
security.  Out  of  this  sphere  (field  of  experience) 
nothing  is  object  in  respect  of  it,  nay,  the  questions 
themselves  as  to  the  like  pretended  objects,  concern 
only  subjective  principles  of  a  general  determination 
of  relationships  which  may  present  themselves  under 
the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  within  this 
sphere. 
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We  are  really  in  possession  of  synthetical  cc^ition 
k  priori,  as  the  principles  of  the  understanding  show, 
which  anticipate  experience.  Now,  if  any  one  cannot 
at  all  make  comprehensihle  to  himself  the  possibility 
thereof,  he  may  thus  certainly  douht  at  Uie  outset, 
whether  they  even  really  dwell  in  ua  &  priori ;  bat  still 
he  cannot  conclude  this  to  be  an  impossibility  of  the 
same,  by  means  of  mere  forces  of  the  understanding, 
and  declare  as  null,  the  steps  which  reason  makes  eic- 
cording  to  their  standard.  He  can  only  say,  provided 
we  perceive  their  origin  and  authenticity,  we  thus  can 
determine  the  compass  and  the  Umits  of  our  reason — 
hut  before  this  has  occurred,  all  the  assertions  of 
this  last  are  rashly  hazarded.  And  in  such  a  manner 
a  genera]  doubt  as  to  all  dogmatical  philosophy,  which 
proceeds  on  its  way  without  critick  of  reason  itself,  is 
perfectly  well  founded,  but  still  on  this  account  such 
a  progress  could  not  be  wholly  denied  to  reason,  if  it 
were  prepared  and  secured  by  means  of  a  better 
foundation.  For,  all  the  conceptions,  nay  all  the 
questions  which  pure  reason  proposes  to  us,  do  not 
lie  perhaps  in  experience,  but  again  even  only  in 
reason,  and  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  be  solved  and 
comprehended  as  to  their  vaUdity  or  nullity.  We  are, 
likewise,  not  justified  in  repudiating  these  problems, 
under  the  pretence,  moreover,  of  our  incapadty,  as  if 
their  solution  lay  really  in  the  nature  of  tlungs,  and  to 
deny  to  ourselves  their  further  investigation ;  but  as 
reason  only  has  engendered  these  ideas  in  its  bosom, 
it  is  bound,  therefore,  to  render  up  an  account,  as  to 
their  validity  or  dialectical  appearance. 

All  sceptical  polemick  is  only  properly  directed 
against  the  dogmatist,  who,  without  setting  distrust 
upon  his  original  objective  principles,  that  is,  without 
critick,  pursues  proudly  his  way — merely  in  order  to 
disturb  him  in  his  imagining,  and  to  bring  him  to  self- 
cognition.  In  itself,  it  decides  nothing  in  respect  of 
what  we  can  know,  and  on  the  other  hand,  what  we 
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cannot  know.  All  vain  dogmatic  attempts  of  reason 
are  facta,  which  it  is  always  useful  to  submit  to 
censure.  But  this  cannot  decide  any  thing  as  to  the 
expectations  of  reason,  in  hoping  for  a  better  issue  to 
its  future  endeavours,  and  establishing  pretensions 
thereon :  mere  censure,  therefore,  can  never  bring 
to  a  conclusion,  the  contest  as  to  the  rights  of  human 


As  Hume  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ingenious  of  all 
sceptics,  and  without  contradiction,  the  most  remark- 
able, in  respect  of  the  influence  which  the  sceptical 
procedure  may  have,  in  stirring  up  a  fundamental  in- 
vestigation of  reason,  it  very  well  requites  the  trouble,  to 
represent  as  far  as  is  suitable  to  my  object,  the  march 
of  his  conclusions,  and  the  errors  of  so  clever  and 
estimable  a  man,  which,  nevertheless,  had  their  com- 
mencement in  the  track  of  truth. 

Hume  bad  it,  perhaps,  in  thought,  although  he  never 
fully  developed  it,  that  we  go  out,  in  judgments  of  a 
certain  kind,  beyond  our  conception  of  the  object.  I 
have  termed  this  kind  of  judgments  synthetical.  How 
I  can  go  out  from  my  conception,  which  I  have  had 
hitherto  by  means  of  experience,  is  subjected  to  no 
difficulty.  Experience  is  itself  such  a  synthesis  of 
perceptions  as  increases  my  conception,  which  1  have 
by  means  of  a  perception,  through  other  additional 
ones.  But,  we  also  beheve  to  be  able  h  priori  to  go 
out  from  our  conceptions,  and  to  extend  our  cognition. 
This  we  attempt,  either  through  the  pure  understand- 
ing, in  respect  of  that  which  can  at  least  be  an  object 
of  experience,  or  even  through  pure  reason,  in  respect 
of  such  properties  of  things,  or,  Ukewise,  indeed,  of 
the  existence  of  such  objects,  as  can  never  present 
themselves  in  experience.  Our  sceptic  did  not  distin- 
guish these  two  kinds  of  judgments,  as,  however, 
he  ought  to  have  done,  and  held  precisely  this  addition 
of  conceptions  from  themselves,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
self  delivery  of  our  understanding,  (as  well  as  of  reason) , 
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without  being  impregnated  by  experience,  as  imposffl- 

ble — consequently  all  pretended  principles  thereof  S 
priori  as  imaginary  ;  and  found,  tbat  it  is  nothing  tnU 
habit  resulting  from  experience  and  its  laws,  conse- 
quently mere  empirical,  that  is,  contingent  rules  in 
themselves,  to  which  we  attribute  a  pretended  neces- 
sity and  universality.  But,  for  the  support  of  this 
strange  proposition,  he  referred  to  the  general  admitted 
principle  of  the  relationship  of  cause  and  effect.  For, 
as  no  understanding-faculty  can  lead  us  from  the 
conception  of  one  thing  to  the  existence  of  something 
else,  which  is  thereby  generally  and  necessarily  g^ven ; 
he  thus  believed  being  able  hence  to  conclude,  that  ne 
have  nothing  without  experience,  which  could  increase 
our  conception,  and  justify  us  in  such  an  k  priori  ex- 
tending itself  judgment.  That  the  solar  light  wbicb 
illuminates  wax,  at  the  same  time  melts  It,  notwith- 
standing it  hardens  the  clay,no  understanding  from  con- 
ceptions that  we  previously  bad  of  these  things  could 
suppose,  much  less  conclude  legitimately,  and  mily 
experience  could  teach  us  such  a  law.  On  the  oibet 
hand,  we  have  seen  in  transcendental  logic,  that  al- 
though we  never  can  inaaediately  issue  oat  beyond  the 
content  of  the  conception  which  is  given  to  us,  we  can 
still  cognize  fully  h.  priori  the  law  of  the  connexion  with 
other  things,  but  in  reference  to  a  third,  namely,  possi- 
ble experience,  consequently  still  &  priori.  If,  there- 
fore, wax  previously  soUd,  melts,  I  can  thus  cognize  i 
priori,  that  something  must  have  preceded  (for  ex- 
ample, solar  heat)  whereupon  this  has  ensued  accord- 
ing to  a  constant  law,  although  without  experience,  1 
could  not  certainly  cognize  determinately  k  priori  nor 
without  the  instruction  of  experience,  from  the  effect 
the  cause,  nor  from  the  cause  the  effect.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  erroneously,  from  the  contingency 
of  our  determination  according  to  the  law,  as  to  the 
contingency  of  the  law  itself,  and  he  confounds  the 
passage  from  the  conception  of  a  thing  to  possQtle 
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experience  {which  occurs  ^  priori,  and  constitutes  the 
ohjective  reality  of  that  conception),  with  the  synthesis 
of  the  objects  of  real  experience,  which  certainly  is 
always  empirical — but,  through  this  he  made,  from  a 
principle  of  affinity,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  under- 
standing and  expresses  necessEuy  connexion,  a  rule  of 
association,  which  is  merely  found  in  the  imitative 
faculty  of  imagination,  and  can  exhibit  only  contin- 
gent, but  not  objective  conjunctions. 

But  the  sceptical  errors  of  this  otherwise  extremely 
profound  man,  sprang  principally  from  a  defect  which 
he  had  nevertheless  in  common  with  all  Dogmatists, 
namely,  that  he  did  not  survey  systematically  all  kinds 
of  synthesis  of  the  understanding  k  priori.  For  then 
he  would  have  found,  without  here  making  mention  of 
others,  for  example,  the  principle  of  permanence,  such 
a  one,  which  just  as  well  as  that  of  causality,  antici- 
pates experience.  He  would  thereby  also  have  been 
able  to  indicate  to  the  understanding  extending  itself 
k  priori  and  to  pure  reason,  determined  limits.  But, 
as  he  only  restricted  our  understanding,  without  limit- 
ing it,  and  established  certainly  a  general  distrust,  but 
no  determined  acquaintance  as  to  the  ignorance  inevit- 
able to  us — and  as  he  brings  some  principles  of  the 
understanding  under  censure,  without  bringing  this 
understanding,  in  respect  of  its  whole  faculty,  to 
the  touchstone  of  Critick  —  and  whilst  denying 
to  it  what  it  really  cannot  satisfy,  he  goes  farther 
and  refuses  to  it  all  power  of  extending  itself  k  priori, 
although  he  has  not  brought  into  an  appreciation 
this  whole  faculty — this  then  occurs  to  him,  which 
at  £ill  times  destroys  scepticism,  namely,  that  it  itself 
is  doubted,  since  its  objections  repose  only  upon  Facta, 
which  are  contingent,  but  not  upon  principles,  which 
can  effect  a  necessary  renunciation  of  the  right  of 
dogmatic  assertions. 

As,  likewise,  he  knew  no  difference  between  the 
well  founded  pretensions  of  the  understanding,  and 
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the  dialectical  pretensions  of  reasoo,  agunst  trhicb 
however  his  attacks  are  principally  directed ;  reason, 
whose  peculiar  action  is  thereby  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed, but  only  impeded,  does  not  thus  feel  the  space 
for  extending  itself  closed,  and  can  never  be  wholly 
diverted  from  its  attempts,  although  it  is  hit  here  and 
there.  For,  it  arms  itself  for  resistance  against  attacks, 
and  thereupon  carries  its  head  still  so  much  the  higher, 
for  the  purpose  of  estahhshing  its  claims.  But,  a  com- 
plete estimate  of  its  whole  faculty,  and  the  theace 
arising  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  a  small  posses- 
sion, amidst  the  vanity  of  higher  pretensions,  does 
away  with  all  litigation,  and  engages  it  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  limited,  but  indisputable  property. 

Against  the  non-critical  dogmatist,  who  has  oot 
measured  the  sphere  of  his  understanding,  consequently 
has  not  determined,  according  to  principles,  the  limits 
of  his  possible  cognition ;  who  therefore  does  not 
akeady  know  before  hand,  how  much  he  is  capable 
of,  but  thinks  of  discoverii^  it  by  means  of  mere 
experiments,  these  sceptical  attacks  are  not  only 
dangerous,  but  are  even  destructive  to  him.  For,  ^ 
he  be  surprised  into  a  single  assertion  which  he  cannot 
justify,  and  whose  appearance  also  he  cannot  resolve 
upon  principle,  suspicion  thus  falls  upon  the  whole, 
however  convincing  such  may  be  in  other  respects. 

And  this  is  the  way  the  Sceptic,  the  censor  of  the 
dogmatic  sophister,  leads  to  a  sound  cridck  d*  the 
understanding,  and  of  reason  itself.  When  he  has 
arrived  at  it,  he  has  thus  no  further  combat  to  fear, 
since  he  then  distinguishes  his  possession  from  that 
which  entirely  Hes  out  of  the  same,  as  to  which  be 
lays  no  pretensions,  and  whereby  likewise,  he  cannot 
be  implicated  in  controversies.  Thus  the  sceptical 
procedure  is  not,  certainly,  as  to  the  questions  of 
reason,  satisfactive  of  itself,  but  nevertheless  prepara- 
tive, in  order  to  awaken  its  circumspection,  and  to 
point  to  fundamental  means,  which  can  flecureitio 
its  legitimate  possession. 
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FIRST    DIVISION. 
THIRD  SECTION. 

THE    DISCIPLINE    OF    PURE    REASON    IN    RESPECT   OP 
HYPOTHESES. 

Since  we  finally  know  thus  much  by  means  of  the 
Critick  of  our  Reason,  that  we  cannot  know  any  thing 
at  all  in  fact  in  its  pure  and  speculative  use — must  it 
not  open  so  much  the  wider  field  to  hypotheses,  whilst  it 
is  allowed  to  us,  at  least,  to  invent — to  opine — if  not 
to  affirm  ? 

If  the  imagination  is  not,  for  instance  to  extravagate, 
but  to  invent  under  the  strict  superintendence  of 
reason,  something  must  still  always  be  previously 
wholly  certain  and  not  imagined,  or  be  mere  opinion, 
and  this  is  the  possibility  of  the  object  itself.  Then  it 
is  certainly  permitted,  on  account  of  the  reality  of  the 
same,  to  have  recourse  to  opinion,  but  which,  in  order 
not  to  be  vain,  must  be  brought,  as  ground  of  expla- 
nation into  connexion  with  that  which  is  really  given 
and  consequently  is  certain,  and  so  is  termed  hypo- 
the»is. 

Now  as  we  cannot  form  to  ourselves  the  least  con- 
ception, of  the  possibility  of  the  dynamical  connexion 
h  priori,  and  that  the  category  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing does  not  serve  for  this  purpose,  to  think,  hut  only 
to  understand  the  like,  where  it  is  met  with  in  ex- 
perience ;  so  we  cannot  originally  conceive  a  single 
object  agreeably  to  a  new  and  not  empirically  pro- 
posed quahty,  according  to  these  categories,  nor  lay 
such  quality,  at  the  foundation  of  an  allowable  hypo- 
thesis, for  this  would  he,  to  submit  to  reason  empty 
chimeras,  instead  of  the  conceptions  of  things.  In  the 
same  way,  it  is  not  permitted  to  imagine  to  oneself  any 
p  p  2 
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new  original  forces  ;  as  for  example,  an  understanding 
which  is  capable  of  envisaging  its  object  without 
sense,  or  an  attractive  force  without  any  contact,  or 
a  new  kind  of  substance — which,  for  instance,  should 
be  present  in  space  without  impenetrability,  conse- 
quently, also,  no  community  of  substances,  which 
is  different  from  all  that  experience  presents ;  no 
presence,  other  than  in  space — no  duration,  except 
merely  in  time.  In  a  word,  it  is  only  possible  for  our 
reason  to  make  use  of  the  conditions  of  possible  ex- 
perience, as  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  things ; 
but  by  no  means  wholly  independent  of  this,  to 
create  them,  as  it  were,  itself,  since  the  like  concep- 
tions, although  free  from  contradiction^  would  still, 
nevertheless,  be  without  object. 

The  conceptions  of  reason  are,  as  stated,  mere 
ideas,  and  have  certainly  no  object  in  any  experience, 
but  yet  on  this  account,  they  do  not  indicate  fictitious 
objects,  and,  thereby  at  the  same  time,  admitted  as 
possible.  Hiey  are  merely  thought  problematically, 
in  order,  in  reference  to  them  (as  evristic  fictions),  to 
found  regulative  principles  of  the  systematic  use  of  the 
understanding  in  the  field  of  experience.  If  we  depart 
from  this  field,  they  are  then  mere  things  of  thought, 
whose  possibiUty  is  not  demonstrable,  and  which, 
therefore  likewise  cannot  be  laid  at  the  foundation, 
by  means  of  an  hj'pothesis,  of  the  explanation  of  real 
phenomena.  It  is  quite  allowed,  to  think  the  soul  is 
simple,  in  order,  according  to  this  idea,  to  fix  a  perfect 
and  necessary  unity  of  all  faculties  of  the  mind, 
although  we  cannot  see  such  in  concreto,  as  the  princi- 
ple of  our  judgment  of  its  internal  phenomena.  Butto 
a39ttme  the  soul  as  simple  substance  (a  transcendental 
conception),  is  a  proposition  which  would  not  only  be 
indemonstrable  (as  several  physical  hypotheses  are), 
but  likewise  hazarded  quite  arbitrarily  and  blindly,  be- 
cause the  simple  cannot  occur  in  any  experience  at  all, 
and  provided  we  here  understand  under  substance,  the 
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pennanent  object  of  the  sensible  intuition,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  simple  phenomenon  is  not  in  any  way  to 
be  seen.  Mere  intelligible  beings,  or  mere  intelligible 
properties  of  the  things  of  the  sensible  world,  may  be 
received, '  under  a  valid  title  of  reason,  as  opinion, 
although  (inasmuch  as  we  have  no  conceptions  of 
their  possibility,  or  their  impossibility)  they  cannot 
be  denied  dogmatically,  by  means  of  any  pretended 
better  insight. 

For  the  explanation  of  given  phenomena,  no  other 
things  and  grounds  of  explanation  can  be  adduced, 
than  those  which  have  been  placed  in  connexion, 
according  to  the  already  known  laws  of  phenomena, 
with  those  given.  A  transcendental  hypothesis,  in  re- 
spect of  which  a  mere  idea  of  reason  was  used,  for  the 
explanation  of  the  things  of  nature,  would  conse- 
quently be  no  explanation  at  all,  since  that  which  we 
do  not  sufficiently  understand  from  admitted  empiri- 
cal principles,  would  be  explained  through  something, 
whereof  we  understand  nothing  at  all.  The  principle 
of  such  an  hypothesis  would  also  serve  strictly  only 
for  the  satisfaction  of  reason,  and  not  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  use  of  the  understanding  in  respect  of  ob- 
jects. Order  and  intentionality  in  nature  must  in  their 
turn  be  explained  from  natural  causes  and  according 
to  natural  laws,  and  even  the  most  extravagant  hypo- 
theses, provided  they  are  only  physical,  are  here  more 
tolerable  than  an  hyperphysical  one,  that  is,  the 
appeal  to  a  divine  Autiior,  which  we  presuppose  in  this 
behalf.  For,  this  would  be  a  principle  of  indolent 
reason  (ignava  ratio),  to  pass  by  at  once  all  causes, 
whose  objective  reality,  at  least  according  to  possi- 
bility, we  may  yet  learn  through  progressive  experi- 
ence, in  order  to  repose  in  a  mere  idea,  which  is  very 
convenient  to  reason.  But  as  to  what  concerns  the 
absolute  totality  of  the  ground  of  explanation  in  the 
series  of  the  same,  this  can  produce  no  impediment  in 
respect  of  oosmical   objects,  because  as  these  are 
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nothing  but  phenomena,  never  any  completed  thing 
can  be  hoped  for  in  them  in  the  synthesis  of  the 
series  of  conditions. 

Transcendental  hypotheses  of  the  speculative  use 
of  reason,  and  a  liberty,  in  any  event  to  make  use 
of  hyperphysical,  for  supplying  the  want  of  physical 
grounds  of  explanation,  cannot  at  all  be  allowed, 
partly  since  reason  is  not  thereby  further  advanced, 
but  rather  the  whole  progress  of  its  use  is  cut  off, 
partly  since  this  licence  must  finally  deprive  it  of  all 
fruits  of  the  cultivation  of  its  own  peculiar  territory, 
namely,  experience.  For,  if  the  expluiation  of  nature  is 
here  or  there  difficult,  we  have  thus  constantly  at  hand  a 
transcendental  ground  of  explanation,  which  dispenses 
us  from  all  such  investigation,  and  our  inquiry  termi- 
nates not  through  insight,  but  through  entire  incom- 
prehensibleness  of  a  principle,  which  was  already  so 
conceived  before'hand,  that  it  must  contain  the  con- 
ception of  the  absolute  First. 

The  second  requisite  point  for  the  admissibility  of  an 
hypothesis  is  its  sufficiency,  in  order  to  determine 
thence  h  priori,  the  consequences  which  are  given.  If 
we  are  necessitated  for  this  end,  to  recur  to  auxiliary 
hypotheses,  they  thus  furnish  the  suspicion  of  a  mere 
fiction,  since  each  thereof  requires  the  same  justifica- 
tion in  itself,  which  the  thought  laid  at  the  foundation 
needed,  and  consequently  can  give  no  sufficient  testi- 
mony. If,  under  the  presupposition  of  an  unlimited 
perfect  cause,  there  is  no  want  in  fact  of  grounds  of 
explanation,  as  to  all  finality,  order,  and  magnitude 
which  are  found  in  the  world ;  still  such  presupposition, 
amongst  all  the  aberrations  and  evils  nuuiifestii^ 
themselves,  at  least  according  to  our  conceptions, 
still  requires  new  hypotheses,  in  order  to  be  saved 
from  these  things,  as  objections.  If  the  simple  sub- 
stantiahty  of  the  human  soul,  which  has  been  placed 
at  the  foundation  of  its  phenomena,  is  impt^;ned  by 
the  difficulties  of  its  phenomena,  similar  to  die  c' 
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of  matter  (increase  and  decrease),  new  hypothe- 
ses must  then  be  called  in  aid,  which  are  certainly 
not  without  appearance,  but  are  still  without  any 
credibility,  except  that,  which  opinion  admitted  as 
fundamental  principle,  accords  to  them,  yet  which 
opinion  they  are  to  vindicate. 

If  the  assertions  of  reason  adduced  here  as 
examples  (incorporeal  unity  of  the  soul  and  existence 
of  a  supreme  Being,)  are  not  to  be  valid  as  hypotheses, 
but  as  k  priori  proved  dogmata,  the  question  then  is 
not  at  all  respecting  them.  But  in  such  a  case,  we  take 
care  certainly,  that  the  proof  has  the  apodictlcal 
certmnty  of  a  demonstration.  For  to  wish  to  render 
the  reality  of  such  ideas  merely  probable,  is  an  absurd 
resolution,  precisely  in  the  same  way,  as  if  we  meant 
to  prove  a  proposition  of  geometry  merely  probable. 
Reason,  separated  from  all  experience,  can  only  cognize 
every  thing  -^  priori  and  as  necessary,  or  not  at  all — 
consequently,  its  judgment  is  never  opinion,  but 
either  a  forbearance  from  all  judgment,  or  apodictical 
certainty.  Opinions  and  probable  judgments,  as  to 
that  which  belongs  to  things,  can  only  occur  as  prin- 
ciples of  experience  of  that  which  is  really  given,  or 
as  consequences  according  to  empirical  laws  of  that 
which  as  real  lies  at  the  foundation — consequently, 
only  in  the  series  of  the  objects  of  experience.  To 
opine  out  of  this  field,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  play 
with  thoughts,  except  it  must  be,  that  from  an  insecure 
way  of  judgment,  we  held  merely  the  opinion,  per- 
adventure  thereby  to  find  the  truth. 

But  although  in  mere  speculative  questions  of  pure 
reason,  no  hypotheses  take  place,  in  order  to  found 
thereon  propositions,  still  they  are  wholly  allowable, 
in  order  in  any  event  for  defence  only — that  is,  not 
in  a  dogmatical  but  yet  in  a  polemical  use.  But,  I 
understand  by  defence,  not  the  increase  of  the  argu- 
ments of  its  assertion,  but  the  mere  frustration  of  the 
apparent  views  of  the  opponent,  which  are  to  over- 
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throw  our  asserted  proposition.  But  all  synthetic 
propositions  from  pure  reason  have  this  peculiar  to 
themselves,  that  if  he  who  maintains  the  reality  of 
certain  ideas  never  yet  knows  enough,  in  order  to 
make  this  his  proposition  cerUun,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  adversary  can  just  know  as  little,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  contrary.  Now,  this  equality  in  the  lot 
of  human  reason  certainly  favours  in  speculative 
cognition  neither  of  the  two,  and  it  is  th^  also  the 
true  arena  of  never-ending  hostilities.  But  it  will  be 
evident  afterwards,  that  yet  in  respect  of  practical  use, 
reason  has  a  right  to  suppose  something,  which  it  was 
not  justified  in  presupposing  in  any  way,  in  the  field 
of  mere  speculation,  without  sufficient  grounds,  since 
all  such  presuppositions  do  injury  to  the  perfection  of 
speculation,  but  in  respect  of  which,  practical  interest 
does  not  at  all  concern  itself.  There  (tn  inorals)  is 
reason  consequently  in  possession,  the  legitimacy  of 
which  it  need  not  prove,  and  as  to  which  in  fact  it  could 
not  even  adduce  a  proof.  The  opponent,  therefore,  is 
the  person  to  prove.  But  as  this  party  knows  precisely 
as  Uttle  any  thing,  in  respect  of  the  object  in  doubt, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  non-existence  of  it,  as  the 
first  did,  who  maintained  its  reality,  an  advantage  thus 
manifests  itself  on  the  part  of  him,  who  asserts  some- 
thing as  a  practically  necessary  presupposition  (meUor 
est  conditio  possidentis).  It  is  open,  that  is  to  say, 
to  him,  from  the  necessity  of  self  defence,  as  it  were, 
to  make  use  of  the  same  means  in  favour  of  his 
good  cause,  as  the  adversary  against  the  same — that 
is  to  say,  of  hypotheses,  which  are  not  at  all  to  serve 
for  this,  to  strengthen  the  proof  thereof,  hut  only  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  adversary  understands  mudi 
too  little  as  to  the  object  of  the  contest,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  flatter  himself  in  rospect  of  us,  as  to  an 
advantage  of  speculative  unity. 

Hyphotheses  are,  therefore,  allowed  in  the  field  of 
pure  reason,  only  as  weapons  of  war,  not  in  order  to 
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ground  a  right  thereupon,  but  only  to  defend  it.  But 
the  opponent  in  this  cause,  we  must  always  seek  in 
ourselves.  For  speculative  reason,  in  its  transcenden- 
tal use,  is  in  itself  dialectical.  The  objections,  which 
mightbe  to  be  feared,  lie  in  ourselves.  We  must  collect 
them  as  old,  but  never  prescriptive  pretensions,  in  order 
to  found  an  external  peace  upon  their  annihilation. 
External  quiet  is  only  delusive.  The  germ  of  hostili- 
ties, which  lies  in  the  nature  of  human  reason,  must 
be  extirpated :  hut  how  can  we  extirpate  it,  provided 
we  do  not  afford  liberty,  nay,  even,  nourishment  to  it, 
for  pushing  out  shoots,  whereby  to  manifest  itself,  and 
afterwards  to  pull  it  up  by  the  roots  ?  Think  therefore 
yourself  as  to  objections,  upon  which  no  opponent 
has  yet  fallen,  and  lend  him  even  weapons,  or  set 
him  upon  the  most  favourable  ground  which  even  he 
himself  can  desire.  There  is  nothing  at  all  thereby 
to  fear,  but  rather  to  hope,  that  is  to  say,  that  you 
will  procure  for  yourself  a  possession,  never  hereidter 
to  be  contested. 

Now  the  hypotheses  of  perfect  reason,  belong  also 
to  a  perfect  accoutrement,  which,  although  they  are 
only  leaden  weapons  (since  they  are  tempered  by  no 
law  of  experience),  yet  are  always  able  to  effect  as 
much  as  those  which  any  adversary  may  make  use  of 
against  you.  If,  therefore,  the  difficulty  press  upon 
you  {in  any  other  not  speculative  respect),  of  an 
admitted  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul  and  subjected 
to  no  corporeal  change,  that  still  experience  serves  to 
show  the  advancement  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  our 
faculties  of  the  soul,  merely  as  different  modifications 
of  our  organs  ;  you  may  then  weaken  the  force  of  this 
proof  in  this  way,  that  you  admit  our  body  is  nothing, 
but  the  fundamental  phenomenon,  to  which,  as  condi- 
tion, in  the  present  state  (life),  the  whole  faculty  of 
sensibility,  and  therewith  all  thinking,  refers.  That  the 
separation  of  the  body  is  the  end  of  this  sensible  use 
of  your  faculty  of  cognition,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
intellectual     The  body  was,  therefore,  not  the  cause 
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of  thought,  but  a  mere  restraining  condition  of  it, 
conaequenUy  was  truly  to  be  looked  upon,  as  the 
promotion  of  sensitive  and  animal  life,  but  so  much 
the  more  likewise  as  obstacle  to  the  pure  and  spiritual 
one,  and  the  dependence  of  the  first  {thinking)  npoa 
the  corporeal  constitution,  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
dependence  of  the  whole  life  upon  the  state  of  our 
organs.  But  you  might  go  stiU  further,  and  raise  in 
fact  quite  new  doubts,  either  not  suggested  before,  'w 
not  pushed  far  enough. 

The  accidentality  of  generations,  which  in  men  as 
well  as  in  irrational  animals,  depends  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  besides  this  also  frequently  upon  nourish- 
ment, upon  government,  its  whims  and  caprices, 
often  indeed  upon  crime,  presents  a  great  difficulty 
against  the  opinion  of  a  duration  extending  itself  to 
eternity,  of  a  creature,  whose  life  has  first  commenced 
under  circumstances  so  inconsiderable,  and  so  wholly 
left  to  our  own  liberty.  As  to  what  regards  the 
duration  of  the  whole  species  (here  upon  earth)  this 
difficulty  in  respect  thereof  has  little  in  it,  since  the 
contingence  in  the  individual  is  nevertheless  subjected 
to  a  rule  in  the  whole  ;  but,  in  respect  of  each  indi- 
vidual, to  expect  so  powerful  an  effort  from  so  insig- 
nificant a  cause,  seems  certainly  doubtful.  But, 
against  this  you  may  summon  a  transcendental  hypo- 
thesis, that  all  life  is  properly  only  intelligible,  not 
at  all  subjected  to  changes  of  time,  and  has  neither  be- 
gun throu^  birth,  nor  will  end  bydeath.  Thatthislife 
is  nothing  but  a  mere  phenomenon,  that  is,  a  sensible 
representation  of  the  pure  spiritual  life,  and  that  the 
whole  sensible  world  is  a  mere  image,  which  hovers  be- 
fore our  present  mode  of  cognition,  and,  like  a  dream, 
has  in  itself  no  objective  reality — that,  if  we  should 
envisage  things  and  ourselves  as  they  are,  we  should 
see  oiirselves  in  a  world  of  spiritual  natures,  with 
which  our  only  true  community  has  neither  begun  by 
birth,  nor  will  terminate  through  the  death  of  the  body 
(as  mere  phenomena),  &c. 
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Now  although  we  do  not  know  the  least,  as  to  all 
this  which  we  have  here  pleaded  hypothetically,  against 
the  attack,  nor  maintain  it  in  earnest,  and  all  is  not 
even  an  idea  of  reason,  hut  a  conception  imagined 
merely  for  defence,  we  still  thereby  conduct  ourselves 
quite  conformably  to  reason,  inasmuch  as  we  only 
show  to  the  opponent  who  fancies  he  has  exhausted 
all  possibility,  because  he  has  given  out  the  deficiency 
of  its  empirical  conditions  erroneomly,  as  a  proof  of 
the  total  impossibility  of  that  which  is  believed  by  us, 
that  he  can  embrace  just  as  little  by  means  of  mere 
laws  of  experience,  the  whole  field  of  possible  things 
in  themselves,  as  we  can  procure  out  of  experience, 
any  thing  for  our  reason  in  a  fundamental  way.  He 
who  employs  such  hypothetical  opposite  means,  against 
the  pretensions  of  a  boldly  denying  adversary,  must 
not  be  held  responsible  for  this,  that  he  is  desirous  of 
appropriating  them  to  himself  as  his  true  opinions. 
He  abandons  them,  so  soon  as  he  has  done  away  with 
the  self-conceit  of  the  adversary.  For  however  unas- 
suming and  moderate  it  is  to  be  considered,  provided  a 
person  conducts  himself  in  respect  of  strange  asser- 
tions merely  adversely  and  negatively,  yet  so  soon  aB 
be  will  render  valid  these  his  objections  as  proofs  of 
the  contrary,  the  pretension  becomes  not  less  vain  and 
imaginary,  than  if  he  had  seized  hold  of  the  affirmative 
side  and  its  assertion. 

We  hence  see  therefore,  that  in  the  speculative 
use  of  reason,  hypotheses  have  no  vahdity  as  opinions 
in  themselves,  but  only  relatively  to  opposed  trans- 
cendent pretensions.  For  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  possible  experience  to  the  possibility  of 
things  in  general,  is  just  as  much  transcendent,  as  the 
assertion  of  the  objective  reality  of  such  conceptions, 
which  can  find  their  objects  no  where  but  out  of 
the  limits  of  all  possible  experience.  What  pure 
reason  judges  assertorically,  must  (like  every  thing 
which  reason  cognizes)  be  necessary,  or  it  is  nothing 
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at  all.  Consequently  it  contains  in  fact  no  opinions  at 
all.  But  the  stated  hypotheses  are  only  problematical 
judgments,  which  at  least  cannot  be  contradicted, 
although  certainly  not  be  shown  by  any  thing,  and  are 
therefore  no  private  opinions,  and  yet  still  cannot  be 
easily  exempted  (even  for  internal  tranquillity)  from 
scruples  rising  up  against  them.  But  in  this  quality 
we  must  retain  them,  and,  in  fact,  carefully  prevent 
that  they  do  not  come  forward,  as  authenticated  of 
themselves  and  as  of  an  absolute  validity,  and  that 
they  do  not  overwhelm  reason  with  fictions  and 
illusions. 


FIRST    DIVISION. 
FOURTH  SSCnON. 

THE    DISCIPLINE    OP    PURE    REASON    IN    RESPECT   OF 

ITS    PROOFS. 

The  proofs  of  transcendental  and  synthetic  propo- 
sitions have  this  peculiar  to  themselves,  amongst  all 
the  proofs  of  a  synthetical  cognition  a  priori;  that 
reason  in  such,  by  means  of  its  conceptions,  must  not 
apply  itself  directly  to  the  object,  but  previously 
must  prove  the  objective  validity  of  the  conceptions, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  synthesis  of  the  same,  a 
priori.  This  is  not,  for  instance,  merely  a  necessary 
rule  of  precaution,  but  concerns  the  essence  and  the 
possibility  of  the  proofs  themselves.  If  I  am  to  issue 
out,  beyond  the  conception  of  an  object  &  priori,  this 
then  is  impossible  without  a  particular  clue,  and  one 
existing  out  of  this  conception.  In  mathematics  it  is 
the  intuition  k  priori  which  guides  my  synthesis,  and 
there,  all  the  conclusions  can  be  deduced  immediately 
from  the  pure  intuition.  In  transcendental  cognition, 
so  long  as  it  has  to  do  merely  with  conceptions  of  the 
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uaderstanding,  this  standard  is  possible  experience. 
The  proof  does  not  show,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  given 
conception  (for  example,  as  to  what  happens)  leads 
directly  to  another  conception  (that  of  a  cause);  for 
such  passage  would  be  a  jump,  which  cannot  be  at  all 
justified,  but  it  shows  that  experience  itself,  conse- 
quently the  object  of  experience,  without  such  a  con- 
oexioD,  would  be  impossible.  The  proof,  therefore, 
must  show  at  the  same  time  the  possibility  of  arriving 
synthetically  and  k  priori,  at  a  certain  cognition  of 
things,  which  was  not  contained  in  the  conception  of 
them.  Without  this  attention,  proofs  run  like  waters 
which  overflow  their  banks,  impetuously  and  irregu- 
larly, there,  where  the  tendency  of  concealed  associa- 
tion accidentally  leads  them.  The  appearance  of 
conviction  that  reposes  upon  the  subjective  causes 
of  association,  and  is  held  to  be  the  insight  of  a 
natural  aflSnJty,  cannot  at  all  counterbalance  the 
doubtfulness,  which  equitably  must  arise  as  to  such 
hazardous  steps.  And  hence  all  the  attempts  of 
showing  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  according 
to  the  general  admission  df  the  learned,  have  been 
vain,  and  before  transcendental  Critick  appeared,  men 
would  rather,  as  they  still  could  not  abandon  this 
principle,  appeal  arrogantly  to  the  common  under- 
standing of  mankind  (a  resource  which  at  all  times 
shows  that  the  cause  of  reason  is  desperate),  than  be 
willing  to  seek  new  dogmatic  prooft. 

But  if  the  proposition,  as  to  which  a  proof  is  to  be 
deduced,  is  an  assertion  of  pure  reason,  and  if  I  indeed 
by  means  of  mere  ideas  wiU  issue  out  beyond  my  con- 
ceptions of  experience,  this  proposition  must  then  so 
much  the  more  contain  within  itself  the  justification  of 
such  a  step  of  synthesis  (provided  it  is  otherwise  possi- 
ble), as  a  necessary  condition  ofits  demonstrative  force. 
However  specious  also,  therefore,  the  pretended  proof 
of  the  simple  nature  of  our  thinking  substance  may 
be,  from  the  unity  of  the  apperception,  still  the  diffi- 
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culty  irremediably  stands  in  opposition  to  it,  that,  as 
absolute  simplicity  is  yet  no  conception  which  can 
be  referred  immediately  to  a  perception,  but  must  be 
concluded  merely  as  idea,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  seen, 
how  the  simple  consciousness,  which  is  or  at  least  may 
be  contained  in  all  thinking,  although  it  is  so  far  a 
simple  representation,  can  lead  me  to  the  conscioos- 
ness  and  tbe  knowledge  of  a  thing  in  which  thinking 
alone  can  be  contained.  For,  if  I  represent  to  myself 
the  force  of  my  body  in  motion,  it  is  thus,  so  far  as  to 
me,  absolute  unity,  and  my  representation  of  it  is 
simple — hence  can  I  also  represent  this  by  means  <^ 
the  motion  of  a  point,  because  the  volume  in  this  case 
makes  no  difference,  and  can  be  thought  without 
diminution  of  the  force,  however  small  we  like,  and 
therefore  also,  as  existing  in  a  point.  But  from  this, 
still  shall  not  I  conclude ;  that,  provided  nothing  but 
the  moving  force  of  a  body  is  given,  the  body  can  be 
thought  as  simple  substance,  for  this  reason,  that  its 
representation  is  abstracted  from  all  quantity  of  the 
content  of  space,  and  it  is  therefore  simple.  Now  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  simple  in  the  abstraction  is 
quite  different  from  the  simple  in  the  object,  and  that 
the  I,  which,  in  the  first  sense,  contains  no  diveisity 
at  all  in  itself, — in  the  second,  where  it  signifies  the 
point  itself  rthe  soulj,  may  be  a  very  complex  con- 
ception, namely,  for  containing  and  indicating  very 
much  in  itself;  I  discover  a  paralogism.  But  in  order 
previously  to  conjecture  it,  (for  without  such  a  pre- 
liminary conjecture  we  should  never  entertain  any 
suspicion  against  this  proof),  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  always  at  hand,  an  immanent  criterium  of  the 
possibihty  of  such  synthetical  propositions,  whidi 
are  to  prove  more  than  experience  can  give,  wluch 
criterium  consists  in  this ;  that  the  proof  is  not  led 
directly  to  the  desired  predicate,  but  only  by  means  c^ 
a  principle  of  possibility  to  extend  our  given  con- 
ception k  priori  to  ideas,  and  to  realize  them.     If  diis 
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caution  were  always  used,  if,  still,  before  the  proof  were 
sought,  we  previously  took  counsel  within  ourselves 
judiciously,  how,  and  with  what  ground  of  hope,  we 
might  indeed  expect  such  an  extension,  by  means  of 
pure  reason,  and  whence,  in  like  cases,  we  should 
therefore  deduce  these  Views,  which  cannot  be  deve- 
loped from  conceptions,  and  likewise  cannot  be  anti- 
cipated in  reference  to  possible  experience ;  we  should 
then  spare  ourselves  many  laborious  and  yet  fruitless 
efforts,  whilst  we  do  not  exact  of  reason  any  thing 
which  evidently  exceeds  its  power,  or,  rather,  we  sub- 
ject it,  which,  in  the  paroxysms  of  its  speculative  desire 
for  extension  is  not  easily  moderated,  to  the  discipline 
of  moderation. 

The  first  rule  is,  therefore,  this,  to  seek  no  transcen- 
dental proofs  without  having  previously  reflected,  and 
therefore  justified  to  oneself,  whence  we  will  deduce  the 
principles,  whereupon  we  think  of  estabUshing  them, 
and  with  what  right  we  may  expect  from  them,  the 
right  issue  of  conclusions.  Are  they  principles  of  the 
understanding  (for  example,  of  causality),  it  is  then  in 
vain,  by  their  means,  to  attain  to  ideas  of  pure  reason, 
for  they  are  valid  only  for  objects  of  possible  experi- 
ence. Should  they  be  principles  from  pure  reason,  so 
agiuu  all  labour  is  in  vain.  For  reason  possesses  such, 
certfdnly,  but  as  objective  principles  they  are  all  dia- 
lectical, and  can  in  any  case  only  be  valid  as  regula- 
tive principles  of  the  systematical  connected  experi- 
ence-use. But,  if  such  pretended  proofs  already 
exist,  oppose  then  to  the  deceitful  conviction,  the  non 
liquet  of  your  mature  judgment,  and  although  you 
cannot  penetrate  the  iUusion  of  them,  still  you  have 
then  lull  right  to  require  the  deduction  of  the  therein 
employed  principles,  which  deduction,  provided  such 
are  to  arise  from  pure  reason,  can  never  be  procured  for 
you.  And  thus  you  are  not  ever  required,  to  concern 
yourself  with  the  developement  and  opposition  of  every 
groundless  appearance,  but  you  may  at  once  send  in  a 
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mass  all  Dialectick,  inexhaustible  as  it  is  in  artifices, 
before  the  tribunal  of  critical  reason,  which  requires 
laws. 

The  second  particularity  of  transcendental  proofe  is 
this,  that  for  each  transcendental  proposition,  only  a 
single  proof  can  be  found.  If  I  am  not  to  conclode 
from  conceptions,  but  from  intuition  which  corresponds 
to  a  conception,  whether  a  pure  intuition  as  in  ma- 
thematics, or  an  empirical  as  in  natural  philosophy,  the 
intuition  laid  at  the  foundation  thus  gives  me  diverse 
matter  for  synthetical  propositions,  which  matter  I 
can  connect  in  more  than  one  manner,  and  as  I  may 
set  out  from  more  than  one  point,  I  can  arrive  by  dif- 
ferent ways,  at  the  same  proposition. 

But,  now,  each  transcendental  proposition  emanates 
from  one  conception,  and  supposes  the  synthetical 
condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  object  according  to 
this  conception.  The  argument  can  therefore  only  be 
a  single  one,  since  besides  this  conception  there  is 
nothing  further,  whereby  the  object  could  be  deter- 
mined; the  proof,  therefore,  cannot  contain  any  thing 
further  than  the  determination  of  an  object  in  general 
according  to  this  conception,  which  likewise  is  only  a 
single  one.  We  had  deduced,  for  example,  in  the 
transcendental  Analytick,  the  principle,  "  every  thing 
which  happens  has  acause,"  from  the  single  condition 
of  the  objective  possibility  of  a  conception  of  that 
which  happens  in  general,  and,  that  the  determination 
of  an  event  in  time,  consequently,  this  (event)  as  be- 
longing  to  experience  without  being  subject  to  such  a 
dynamic  rule,  would  be  impossible.  Now,  this  Uke- 
wise  is  the  only  possible  argument ;  for  merely  by 
this,  that  an  object  is  determined  for  the  conception 
by  means  of  the  law  of  causality,  the  represented  event 
has  objective  validity,  that  is,  truth.  Other  proofs 
have  certainly  been  sought,  besides,  of  this  prin- 
ciple, for  example,  from  contingency,  but  if  this  is 
considered   more   clearly,   we    cannot  discover  any 
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knowle^e  of  coDtiogency,  but  the  thing  happened, 
that  is,  existence,  before  which  a  non-existence  of  the 
object  precedes,  and  therefore  it  always  comes  bach 
again  to  the  same  argument.  If  the  proposition  is  to 
be  proved,  "  Every  thing  which  thinks  is  simple,"  we 
must  not  then  stop  at  the  diversity  of  the  thought, 
but  permanently  remain,  simply,  at  the  conception  of 
the  I,  which  is  simple,  and  to  which  al!  thought  is  re- 
ferred. It  is  just  the  same  thing  with  the  transcen- 
dental proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  which  only  rests 
upon  the  reciprocability  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
most  real  and  necessary  being,  and  can  be  sought  for 
no  where  besides. 

By  means  of  this  warning  observation,  the  Critick 
of  Uie  assertions  of  reason  is  very  mqch  reduced. 
Wliere  reason  exercdses  its  calling,  by  means  of  mere 
conceptions,  there  is  only  a  single  proof  possible,  if 
any  one  at  all  is  possible.  Consequently,  if  we  see  the 
dogmatist  already  advance  with  ten  proofs,  then  may 
we  assuredly  beheve,  that  he  has  none  at  all.  For  had 
he  one,  which  (as  in  matters  of  pure  reason  must  be 
the  case)  proved  apodictically,  for  what  purpose  would 
he  require  the  remainder?  His  object  is  only  like 
that  of  the  parliamentary  advocate — one  ailment  is 
for  one  person,  another  for  another,  namely,  to  render 
useful  to  himself  the  weakness  of  his  judges,  who,  with- 
out going  deep  into  the  matter,  and  in  order  to  be  soon 
rid  of  the  business,  lay  hold  of  just  the  first  which 
strikes  them,  and  decide  accordingly. 

The  third  rule  peculiar  to  pure  reason,  when  in 
respect  of  transcendental  proofs  it  is  subjected  to  a 
discipline,  is,  that  its  proof  must  be  never  apagogical 
but  always  ostensive.  The  direct  or  ostensive  proof  is 
in  all  kinds  of  cognition,  that,  which,  with  the  convic- 
tion of  the  truth,  unites  at  the  same  time  insight  into 
the  sources  of  the  same — the  apogogical  on  the  con- 
trary, may  indeed  produce  certainty,  but  not  compre- 
hensibleness  of  the  truth,  in  respect  of  the  connexion 

Q   Q 
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with  the  grounds  of  its  possibility.  Hence,  the  latter 
Cthe  apogogicalj  are  rather  an  aid,  than  a  procedme 
which  BatiBfies  all  the  views  of  reason.  Still  these  have 
a  preference  of  evidence  over  the  direct  proofe,  from 
this  cause,  that  the  contradiction  carries  along  with  it 
at  all  times  more  clearness  in  the  representation,  than 
the  best  conjunction,  and  thereby  more  approximates 
itself  to  the  intuitiveness  of  a  demonstration. 

The  precise  cause  of  the  use  of  apogogical  pnx^ 
in  different  sciences  is  certainly  this.  If  the  grounds 
from  which  a  certain  cognition  is  to  be  deduced,  lie 
too  diversely  or  too  deeply  concealed,  we  then  seek 
whether  it  is  not  to  be  attained  through  conseqaeaces. 
Now,  if  the  modus  ponens,  for  concluding  as  to  the 
truth  of  a  cognition  from  the  truth  of  its  consequences, 
were  only  then  allowed,  in  case  all  possible  coose- 
quen<xs  from  it  are  tme,  in  that  case  only  a  sin^ 
ground  is  possible  for  this,  and  which,  consequenUf, 
is  the  true  one.  But  this  mode  of  proceoling  is 
unfeasible,  since  it  surpasses  our  powers  to  see  all 
possible  consequences  from  any  admitted  proposition: 
still  we  make  use  of  this  mode  of  concluding,  although 
certainly  under  a  certain  indulgence,  when  the  question 
is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  something  merely  as 
hypothesis ,  whUst  we  allow  the  conclusion  according  to 
analogy — ^that,  in  case  as  many  consequences  as  we 
have  ever  investigated,  truly  coincide  with  an  admitted 
cause,  all  the  remuning  possible  ones  will  also  coincide 
with  it.  On  such  account  through  this  mode,  an 
hypothesis  can  never  be  converted  into  demonsfrated 
truth.  The  modus  tollens  of  syllogisms,  which  con- 
clude from  consequences  to  causes,  proves  not  only 
quite  convincingly,  but  likewise  very  easily.  For,  if 
even  only  one  single  false  consequence  can  be  deduced 
from  a  popoaition,  then  this  proposition  is  false.  Now, 
instead  of  running  through  the  whole  series  of  reasons 
in  an  osteneive  proof,  which  may  lead  to  the  truth  of 
a  cognition,  by  means  of  the  perfect  insist  into  its 
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possibility,  we  need  only  find  a  single  false  one,  amidst 
the  consequences  flowing  from  the  contrary  thereof — 
this  contrary  is  then  likewise  false — consequently,  the 
cognition  which  had  to  be  proved,  true. 

But  the  apogogical  mode  of  proof  can  only  be  per- 
mitted in  those  sciences,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
substitute  the  subjective  of  our  representations  for  the 
objective,  namely,  the  cognition  of  that  which  is  in  the 
object.  But  where  this  last  is  predominant,  then  it 
must  frequently  happen,  that  the  contrary  of  a  certain 
proposition  either  contradicts  merely  the  subjective 
conditions  of  the  thought  but  not  the  object,  or  that 
both  propositions,  only  under  a  subjective  condition, 
which  is  erroneously  held  to  be  objective,  contradict 
one  another;  and  as  the  condition  is  false,  both  may  be 
false,  without  that  from  the  falsehood  of  the  one,  it 
can  be  concluded  as  to  the  truth  of  the  other. 

In  mathematics,  this  subreption  is  impossible,  con- 
sequently they  {the  proofs)  have  there  their  proper  place. 
In  physics,  since  every  thing  therein  is  founded  upon 
empirical  intuitions,  the  illusion  spoken  of  may  cer- 
tainly be  guarded  against  for  the  most  part,  by  means 
of  several  compared  observations,  but  this  kind  of 
proof  is  still,  in  this  case,  commonly,  of  no  value.  But 
the  transcendental  investigations  of  pure  reason  are 
all  disposed  within  the  proper  medium  of  the  dialec- 
tical appearance,  that  is,  of  what  is  subjective,  which 
presents  itself  to,  or,  in  fact,  presses  itself  upon  reason 
in  its  premises,  as  objective.  Now,  here,  as  to  what 
concerns  synthetical  propositions,  it  cannot  at  all  be 
permitted  to  justify  our  assertions  from  this  cause, 
that  we  set  up  in  opposition,  the  contrary.  For, 
either  this  opposition  is  nothing  else,  but  the  mere 
representation  of  the  combat  of  the  opposite  opinion, 
with  the  subjective  conditions  of  comprehensibleness 
through  our  reason,  which  certainly  does  nothing  as 
to  this,  in  rejecting  on  this  account  the  thing  itself, 
(as,  for  example,  the  unconditioned  necessity  in  the 
qq2 
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existence  of  a  being  cannot  absolutely  be  compre- 
hended by  U8,  and  consequently,  with  propriety  opposes 
itself  sidijectively  to  every  speculative  pnwf  of  a  neces- 
sary supreme  Being,  but  improperly  to  the  possibility 
of  such  an  original  being  tn  itself;)  or  both  parties,  the 
affirming  equally  with  the  negativing,  deceived  by  the 
transcendental  appearance,  lay  at  the  foundation  an 
impossible  conception  of  the  object,  and  then  the 
rule  holds,  non  entis  nulla  sunt  pr^dicata,  that  is,  that 
which  we  maintain  affirmatively,  and  that  which  we 
maintain  negatively,  as  to  the  object,  are  both  eqoally 
incorrect,  and  we  cannot  attain  apagogically  to  the 
cognition  of  the  truth,  by  means  of  the  refutation  of 
the  contrary.  Thus,  for  example,  if  it  be  presupposed 
that  the  sensible  world  m  itself  is  given  according  to 
its  totality,  it  is  then  false,  that  it  is  eUher  infinite 
according  to  space,  or  must  be  finite  and  Umited ;  for 
this  reason,  that  both  are  ialse.  For  phenomena, 
(as  mere  representations),  which  would  be  given  in 
themselves  (as  objects),  are  something  impossible,  and 
the  infinity  of  this  imagined  whole  would  certainly 
be  tmconditioned,  but  contradicts  (since  every  thing 
in  phenomena  is  conditioned)  the  unconditioned 
determination  of  magnitude,  which  neverthless  is  pre- 
supposed in  the  conception. 

The  apagogical  argument  is,  moreover,  the  parti- 
cular illusion,  whereby  the  admirers  of  the  solidity  of 
our  dogmatical  sophisters  have  at  all  times  been 
amused : — it  is,  as  it  were,  the  champion  who  will 
prove  the  honour  and  undoubted  right  of  his  adopted 
party  from  this,  that  he  engages  to  fight  with  anyone 
who  is  disposed  to  doubt  it,  although  by  such  boasting 
nothing  is  decided  as  to  the  point,  except  merely  as  to 
the  respective  strength  of  the  antagonists,  and,  in  &ct. 
even  only  on  the  part  of  him,  who  sets  himself  od  the 
offensive.  The  spectators,  in  seeing  that  each  in  his 
turn,  is  at  one  time  victor,  and  at  another  vanquished, 
frequently  hence  take  occasion,  sceptically  to  doubt 
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as  to  the  object  itself  of  the  contest.  But  they  have 
no  cause  for  this,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  remind  them  : 
non  defensoribus  istis  tempus  eget.  Every  one  must 
establish  his  cause  by  means  of  a  proof  derived 
through  transcendental  deduction  of  arguments,  that 
is,  directly;  in  order  that  we  may  see,  what  his  reason- 
pretensions  have  to  adduce  for  themselves.  For,  if 
his  opponent  relies  upon  subjective  grounds,  it  is  then 
very  easily  to  be  renited,  but  without  advantage  to 
the  dogmatist,  who  commonly  just  in  the  same  way 
depends  upon  the  subjective  causes  of  judgment,  and 
in  like  manner  may  be  pushed  into  a  comer  by  his 
opponent.  But,  if  both  parties  act  merely  directly, 
they  will,  then,  of  theinselves,  either  remark  the 
difficulty,  nay  the  impossibility  of  discovering  the 
title  to  their  assertions,  and  finally  can  only  appeal  to 
prescription — or  Critick  will  readily  discover  the  dog- 
matical appearance,  and  necessitate  pure  reason,  to 
surrender  its  pretensions  carried  too  far  in  the  spe- 
culative use,  and  to  retire  within  the  limit  of  its  peculiar 
territory,  namely,  practical  principles. 


TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTEINE  OF  METHOD. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 
THE    CANON    OF    PURE    REASON. 

It  is  humiliating  to  human  reason,  that  it  executes 
nothii^  in  its  pure  use,  and  moreover  even  stands 
in  need  of  a  discipline,  in  order  to  restrain  its  extra- 
vagancies, and  to  guard  against  the  illusions  which 
thence  result  to  it.  But,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
again  elevates  it  and  gives  to  it  a  confidence  in  itself, 
that  it  can  and  must  exercise  even  this  discipline 
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without  admitting  another  censure  over  itself,  nliilst 
the  bounds  which  it  is  compelled  to  set  to  its  specu* 
lative  use,  limit  at  the  same  time  the  sophistical  pre- 
tensions of  every  adversary ;  and  consequently,  every 
thing  which  still  might  remain  over  to  it,  from  its 
previously  exs^gerated  requirements,  may  be  fixed 
securely  agidnst  all  attacks.  The  greatest  and  perhaps 
only  use  of  all  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is,  therefore, 
in  fact,  merely  negative  ;  as,  for  instance,  it  does  not 
serve  as  Organon  for  the  extension,  but  as  Discipline 
for  the  determination  of  limits,  and  instead  of  dis- 
covering truth,  it  has  only  the  silent  merit  of  guardii^ 
against  error. 

Stm,  however,  there  must  be  somewhere  a  source 
of  positive  cognitions  that  belong  to  the  domain  of 
pure  reason,  and  which  perhaps  only  give  occasion  to 
errors  from  a  misunderstanding,  yet  in  fact  constitute 
the  object  of  the  effort  of  reason.  For,  to  what  cause 
else  should  in  fact  be  ascribed  the  inextinguisbaUe 
desire  of  fixing  a  firm  footing  somewhere,  absolutely 
out  beyond  the  limits  of  experience?  It  CreaatmJ  con- 
jectures objects,  which  carry  along  with  them  a  great 
interest  for  itself.  It  treads  the  way  of  pure  speculation 
in  order  to  approach  nearer  to  these  objects,  but  they 
fiy  before  it.  Better  success,  probably,  is  to  be  hoped 
for  it,  in  the  only  way  which  still  remains  open  to  it, 
namely,  that  of  the  practical  use. 

I  understand  under  a  Canon,  the  complex  of  prin- 
ciples k  priori  of  the  legitimate  use  of  certain  facul- 
ties of  cognition  in  general.  Thus,  general  logic  in 
its  analytical  part  is  a  canon  for  the  understanding 
and  reason  in  general,  but  only  according  to  the  form, 
for  it  makes  abstraction  of  all  content.  Thus,  the 
transcendental  analytick  was  the  canon  of  the  pure 
understanding,  for  this  is  alone  capable  of  true  syn- 
thetic cognition  &  priori.  But,  where  no  legitinute 
use  of  a  faculty  of  cognition  is  possible,  there  ia  no 
canon.     Now,  all  synUietical  cognition  of  pure  reasoD 
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in  its  speculative  use,  according  to  all  the  hitherto 
adduced  proofs,  is  wholly  impossible.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  canon  at  all  of  the  speculative  use  of  it, 
(for  this  is  wholly  dialectical),  but  aJl  transcendental 
logic  is  in  this  respect  nothing  but  discipline,  conse- 
quently, if  there  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  iise  of  pure 
reason — and  in  which  case  there  must  be  a  canon  of 
the  same — this  canon  will  thus  not  concern  the  specu- 
lative, but  the  preKtical  use  of  reason  ;  which  we  will 
therefore  now  investigate. 


THE  CANON  OF  PUEB  REASON. 

fmST  8BCTI0N. 

OF   THE    ULTIMATE    BND    OF   THE    PURE    USE   OP    ODE 
REASON. 

Reason  is  urged,  by  an  impulse  of  its  nature,  to 
issue  out  beyond  experience-use,  and  to  venture  itself 
in  a  pure  use,  and  by  means  of  mere  ideas,  up  to  the 
extremest  limits  of  all  cognitions,  and  for  the  first 
time  to  find  rest,  only  in  a  syBtematic  whole  subsisting' 
of  itself.  Is  this  effort,  then,  founded  merely  upon  its 
speculative,  or  rather,  singly  and  alone,  upon  its 
practical  interest? 

I  will  now  set  aside  the  success  which  pure  reason 
has  in  a  speculative  view,  and  only  inquire  as  to  those 
questions,  the  solution  of  which  constitutes  its  ulti- 
mate end ;  whether  it  ever  does  or  does  not  attain  this, 
and  in  respect  of  which  end,  all  other  have  merely 
value  as  means.  These  ultimate  ends,  according  to 
the  nature  of  reason,  will  necessarily  again  have  unity, 
in  order  unitedly  to  favour  that  interest  of  humanity, 
which  is  subjected  to  no  higher  one. 

The  final  end,  wherein  the  speculation  of  reason 
lastly  terminates  in  the  transcendental  use,  concerns 
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three  objects ; — the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  immor- 
taUty  of  the  soul,  and  the  existence  of  God.  In  regard 
of  aU  three,  the  mere  speculative  intereat  of  reason  is 
only  small ;  and  in  respect  thereof,  a  tiresome  labour 
and  one  contending  with  unceasing  obstacles  of  tran* 
Bcendental  investigation,  would  certainly  hardly  be 
undertaken,  since  as  to  all  the  discoveries  which 
might  thereupon  be  to  be  effected,  we  can  still  make 
no  use,  which  shows  its  utiUty  in  concrete,  that  is,  in 
physics.  The  arbitrament  may  even  be  &«e,  yet  this 
nevertheless  can  only  concern  the  intelligible  cause  of 
our  will.  For,  as  to  what  concerns  the  phenomena  of 
the  manifestations  of  the  same,  that  is,  actions,  we 
must  thus,  according  to  an  inviolable  fundamental 
maxim,  without  wbich  we  can  exercise  no  reason 
in  the  empirical  use,  never  explain  such,  otherwise 
than  the  rest  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  namely, 
according  to  its  unchangeable  laws.  If,  in  the  second 
place,  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul  (and  with  thk 
its  immortahty)  may  be  perceived,  stiU  from  this,  oo 
account  yet  can  be  given,  either  in  respect  of  the 
phenomena  of  this  life,  as  a  ground  of  explanation,  or 
as  to  the  particular  property  of  a  future  state,  imus- 
much  as  our  conception  of  a  corporeal  nature  is 
merely  negative,  and  does  not  augment  in  the  least 
our  cognition,  nor  afford  any  smtable  material  for 
consequences,  except  perhaps  for  such,  as  can  only 
be  valid  as  fictions,  but  which  cannot  be  acknow- 
ledged by  philosophy.  If,  in  the  third  place,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  supreme  Intelligence  were  also  proved,  we 
should  then  certainly  render  thence  comprehensible 
to  ourselves,  the  conformableness  to  ends  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  world,  and  the  order  in  the  whole, 
but  we  should  by  no  means  be  authorized  to  derive 
from  this,  any  particular  arrangement  and  order,  or, 
where  it  is  not  perceived,  thereupon  boldly  to  conclude 
it,  because  it  is  a  necessary  rule  of  the  specul^ve 
use  of  reason,  not  to  pass  by  natural  causes,  and  to 
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give  up  that,  as  to  which  we  can  infonn  oureelves  by 
experience,  in  order  to  derive  something  which  we 
know,  from  that  which  wholly  surpasses  all  our 
knowledge.  In  a  word,  these  three  propositions 
remain  always  transcendent  for  speculative  reason, 
and  hare  no  immanent  use  at  all,  that  is,  allowable 
for  objects  of  experience,  and,  therefore,  in  some  way 
useful  to  us ;  but  they  are  considered  in  themselves 
entirely  useless  efforts,  and  still  therewith  extremely 
difficult  ones  of  our  reason. 

If,  then,  these  three  cardinal  propositions  be  not  at 
all  necessary  for  knowledge,  and  yet  are  recommended 
to  us  stringently  through  our  reason,  their  importance 
thus  will  necessarily  only  belong  properly  to  what  is 
practical. 

Practical  is  every  thing  which  is  possible  by  means 
of  liberty.  But  if  the  conditions  of  the  exercise  of 
our  free  will  are  empirical,  reason  then  in  this  can 
have  none  other  than  regulative  use,  and  only  serve 
to  operate  the  unity  of  empirical  laws,  as,  for  example, 
in  tie  doctrine  of  prudence,  the  unity  of  all  ends, 
which  are  given  to  us  by  our  inchnations  in  the 
single  one,  hapjnnesa,  and  the  agreement  of  the  means 
in  order  to  att^n  to  it,  constitutes  the  whole  business 
of  reason,  which  on  this  account  can  afford  none 
other  than  pragmatical  laws  of  free  action  for  the 
obUuning  of  the  ends  recommended  to  us  by  the  senses, 
and,  consequently,  no  pure  laws,  fully  determined  i 
priori.  On  the  other  hand,  pure  practical  laws,  whose 
end  is  fully  given  h  priori  by  means  of  reason,  and 
which  do  not  command  empirically  conditionedly,  but 
absolutely,  would  be  products  of  pure  reason.  But 
such  the  moral  laws  are,  consequently  these  belong 
alone  to  the  practical  use  of  pure  reason,  and  allow  of 
a  canon. 

The  whole  accoutrement  therefore  of  reason,  in  the 
elaboration  which  we  may  term  pure  philosophy,  is  in 
fact  only  directed  to  the  three  mentioned  problems. 
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But  these  themselves  have  agfun  their  more  remote 
object,  namely,  what  is  to  be  done,  provided  the  vill 
be  free,  and  provided  there  is  a  Grod,  and  a  future 
world.  Now,  as  this  concerns  our  conduct  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  hi^est  end,  so  is  the  ultimate  object  (tf  a 
nature  providing  wisely  for  us  in  the  system  of  our 
reason,  strictly  directed  to  what  is  moral. 

But  much  precaution  is  required,  in  order,  as  ve 
direct  our  attention  to  an  object  which  is  foreign  to 
transcendental  philosophy,*  not  to  digress  into  eju- 
Bodes,  and  to  violate  the  unity  of  the  system  ;  and,  on 
the  other  band,  in  saying  too  httle  as  to  our  new 
matter,  not  to  let  it  be  wanting  in  clearness  or  cos- 
vincingness.  I  hope  to  effect  both,  by  this,  that  I  keep 
myself  as  near  as  possible  to  the  transcendental,  and 
put  wholly  aside,  tiiat  which  perhaps  in  this  might  be 
psychological,  that  is  to  say,  empirical. 

And  it  ia  then,  first,  to  be  remarked,  that  I  shall 
make  use,  at  present,  of  the  conception  of  liberty  only 
in  the  practiral  sense,  and  I  shall  set  aside  here,  as 
being  already  decided,  that  in  transcendental  sig- 
nification, which  cannot  be  supposed  empirically 
as  a  ground  of  explanation  of  phenomena,  but  is 
itself  a  problem  for  reason.  An  arbitrament,  namely, 
is  merely  animal  (arbitrium  brutum),  that  cannot  be 
determined  otherwise  than  by  means  of  sensible  im- 
pulses, that  is,  pathologically.  But  that  arbitrament 
which  can  be  determined  independently  of  sensi- 
ble impulses,  consequently  through  causal  motives, 
which  are  only  represe&ted  by  reason,  is  called  free 
arbitrament  (arbitrium  liberum),  and  every  thing 
which  is  connected  with  this,  whether  as  cause  or 
consequence,    ia    termed  practical.     Practical  hberty 
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can  be  proved  by  experience.  For,  not  only  that 
which  attracts,  that  U,  affects  the  senses  immediately, 
determines  the  human  arbitrament,  but  we  have  a 
faculty  by  means  of  representations  of  that  which 
even  in  a  remoter  way  is  advantageous  or  prejudicial, 
for  subduing  the  impressions  upon  our  sensible  appe- 
titive fticulties ;  but  these  reflections  as  to  that,  which 
in  respect  of  our  whole  state,  is  desirable,  that  is,  is 
good  or  useful,  repose  upon  reason.  This  reason 
also  therefore  prescribes  laws  which  are  Imperatives, 
that  is,  are  objective  laws  of  liberty,  and  which  state 
what  ought  to  happen,  although  perhaps  it  never  does 
happen,  and  distinguish  themselves  in  this  respect 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  which  only  treat  of  that  which 
happens,  and  on  account  of  which  they  are  termed 
practical  laws. 

But  whether  reason  itself  in  these  actions,  whereby 
it  prescribes  laws,  is  not  again  determined  by  other 
influences,  and  that,  which  in  respect  of  sensible 
impulses  is  called  Hberty,  may,  in  regard  of  higher 
and  more  remote  effective  causes,  not  again  be  nature, 
this  does  not  concern  us,  in  what  is  practical,  inasmuch 
as  we  only  immediately  ask  of  reason  for  a  prescript 
for  conduct ;  but  it  is  a  mere  speculative  question, 
which  we,  so  long  as  our  object  is  directed  to  what 
is  to  be  done  and  what  left  undone,  may  set  aside. 
We  cognize  therefore  practical  liberty  by  means  of 
experience,  as  one  of  the  natural  causes,  namely,  a 
causality  of  reason  in  respect  of  the  will,  whilst  tran- 
scendental liberty  requires  an  independency  of  this 
reason  itself  (in  respect  of  its  causality  for  beginning 
a  series  of  phenomena),  irom  all  determinating  causes 
of  the  sensible  world,  and  so  far  it  seems  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature — consequently  to  all 
Sjssible  experience — and  therefore  remains  a  problem, 
ut  to  reason  in  its  practical  use,  this  problem  does 
not  at  all  appertain,  and  we  have  therefore  only  to 
do  with  two  questions  in  a  canon  of  pure  reason 
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which  concern  the  practical  interest  of  pure  reason, 
and  in  respect  of  which  a  canon  of  its  use  must  be 
possible,  namely — is  there  a  God  ? — is  there  a  fatore 
life  ?  Tlie  question  as  to  transcendental  hberty  con- 
cerns only  speculative  knowledge,  which  we  may 
set  aside  as  quite  indifferent,  when  we  have  to  do 
with  what  is  practical,  and  as  to  which  already 
sufficient  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  antinomy 
of  pure  reason. 


THE  CANON  OP  PUBE  REASON. 

SECOND  SBCnON. 

OF   THE    IDEAL    OF   THE    HIGHEST    GOOD 

AS    A    GROUND    OF   DETERMINATION    OF   THE    ULTIMATE 

END    OF   PURE    REASON.. 

Reason  led  us  in  its  speculative  use  through  the 
field  of  experiences,  and,  as  complete  satisfaction  was 
never  to  be  met  with  there,  in  respect  to  it,  it  led  us 
from  thence  to  speculative  ideas,  but  which  finally 
led  us  back  again  to  experience,  and  therefore  com- 
pleted its  object  certainly  in  a  very  useful  manner, 
but  not  in  one  conformable  to  our  expectation.  Now 
there  yet  remains  open  to  us  another  attempt ;  that  is 
to  say,  whether  pure  reason  is  to  be  met  with  also  in 
practical  use — whether  in  this  it  tends  to  ideas  that 
reach  the  highest  ends  of  pure  reason,  which  we  have 
before  indicated,  and  whether  this  reason  therefore 
cannot  procure  to  us,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
practical  interest,  what  it  denies  wholly  in  respect  of 
the  speculative. 

All  interest  of  my  reason  (the  speculative  equally 
with  the  practical)  is  united  in  the  three  following 
points : — 
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1 .  What  can  I  know  ? 

2.  What  ought  I  do? 

3.  What  may  I  hope  ? 

The  first  question  is  merely  speculative.  We  have, 
(as  I  flatter  myself,)  exhausted  all  possible  answers  in 
respect  of  it,  and  finally  found  that,  with  which  cer- 
tainly reason  must  satisfy  itself,  and  if  it  does  not 
look  to  the  practical,  has  cause  too  to  be  content ; 
but  from  the  two  great  ends,  whereunto  this  whole 
effect  of  pure  reason  was  strictly  directed,  we  remain 
just  as  far  removed,  as  if  we  had  refused  the  task 
for  convenience-sake  immediately  at  the  outset.  If, 
therefore,  the  question  is  as  to  knowing,  it  is,  at 
least,  so  far  sure  and  decided,  that  this,  in  regard  of 
the  two  problems  in  question,  can  never  be  our  lot. 

The  second  question  is  merely  practical.  As  such 
it  certainly  can  belong  to  pure  reason,  but  then  it  is 
still  not  transcendental,  but  moral,  consequently  it 
cannot  in  itself  occupy  our  Critick. 

The  third  question,  namely:  now  provided  I  do  what 
I  ought,  what  may  I  then  expect  ?  is  practical  and 
theoretical  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  practical,  only 
as  a  clue,  leads  to  the  answer  of  the  theoretical,  Und,  ii 
this  ascends  high,  the  speculative  question.  For  all 
hoping  leads  to  happiness,  and  is  in  respect  of  what  is 
practical  and  the  law  of  morality,  precisely  the  same 
as  knowing  and  the  law  of  nature  in  respect  of  the 
theoretical  cognition  of  things.  The  first  {hoping)  ter- 
minates finally  in  the  conclusion,  that  something  is, 
(which  determines  the  ultimate  possible  end) ;  because 
sojnething  should  happen  :  the  latter  (knowiag),  that 
something  is  (which  acts  as  supreme  cause),  because 
sojnething  happens. 

Happiness  is  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  inclinations 
(as  well,  extensive,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the 
same,  as,  intensive,  according  to  degree,  and  likewise, 
protensive,  according  to  duration) .  The  practical  law 
from  the  motive  of  happiness,  I  name  pragmatical  (rule 
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of  prudence) ;  but,  that,  in  case  there  is  such  a  one, 
which  has  no  motive  other  than  the  merit  of  bang 
happy,  moral  (law  of  morality).  The  first  counsels 
what  is  to  be  done,  if  we  wish  to  participate  in  hap- 
piness, the  second  prescribes  how  we  are  to  conduct 
ourselves,  in  order  only  to  be  worthy  of  happiness. 
The  first  is  grounded  upon  empirical  principles,  for, 
otherwise  than  by  experience,  I  can  neither  know 
what  inclinations  there  are,  which  desire  to  be  satis- 
fied, nor  what  the  natural  causes  are,  which  can  efiect 
their  satisfaction.  The  second  makes  abstraction  of 
incUnations  and  natural  means  for  satisfying  them, 
and  considers  only  the  Uberty  of  a  re?.Bonable  being  m 
general,  and  the  necessary  conditions,  by  which  alone 
this  Uberty  accords  with  the  distribution  of  happiness 
agreeably  to  principles,  and  may. therefore  repose  at 
least  upon  mere  ideas  of  pure  reason,  and  be  ag- 
nized k  priori. 

I  admit  that  there  are  really  pure  moral  laws,  which 
determine  wholly  k  priori  (without  reference  to  empi- 
rical motives,  Uiat  is  to  say,  happiness]  the  general 
demeanour,  that  is,  the  use  of  the  liberty  of  a  reason- 
able being  in  general,  and  that  these  laws  command 
absolutely  (not  merely  hypothetically,  under  presuppo- 
sition of  other  empirical  ends),  and  therefore  are 
in  all  respects,  necessary.  I  may  presuppose  with 
justice  this  proposition,  not  only  in  appealing  to  the 
proofs  of  the  most  enlightened  moralists,  but  to  the 
moral  judgment  of  every  man,  provided  he  will  think 
clearly  as  to  such  a  law. 

Pure  reason  contains,  therefore,  not  certainly  in  its 
speculative  use,  but  nevertheless  in  a  certain  practical, 
that  is  to  say,  moral  one,  principles  of  the  possibUUy 
of  experience,  namely,  of  such  actions,  as  ctndd  be  met 
with  in  the  history  of  humanity  agreeably  to  moral 
precepts.  For,  as  this  reason  prescribes,  that  sudi 
ought  to  take  place,  they  must  thus  also  be  aUe  to 
take  place,  and  there  must  therefore  be  a  particukr 
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kind  of  systematic  unity  possible,  namely,  the  moral 
one,  since  the  systematic  unity  of  nature,  according 
to  speculative  principles  of  reason  could  not  be  shown, 
inasmuch  as  reason  has  causality  certainly  in  respect 
of  liberty  in  general,  but  not  in  respect  of  the  whole 
of  nature ;  and  moral  principles  of  reason  may  cer- 
tainly produce  free  actions,  but  not  laws  of  nature. 
Hence,  the  principles  of  pure  reason  have  objective 
reality  in  its  practical,  but  especially  in  its  moral 
use. 

I  term  the  world,  so  far  as  it  is  conformable  to  all 
moral  laws  (as,  then,  it  may  be,  according  to  the 
Uberty  of  reasonable  beings,  and,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
according  to  the  necessary  laws  of  morahty)  a  moral 
world.  This  is  conceived  so  far  merely  as  intelli- 
gible world,  since  therein  abstraction  is  made  of  all 
conditions  (ends),  and  even  of  all  impediments  to 
morality  in  the  same,  (the  weakness  or  corruption 
of  human  nature).  It  is  therefore  so  far,  a  mere 
but  still  practical  idea,  which  can  and  ought  to  have 
really  its  influence  upon  the  sensible  world,  in  order 
to  render  it,  so  far  as  possible  conformable  to  this 
idea.  The  idea  of  a  moral  world  has  therefore  objec- 
tive reality,  not  as  if  it  referred  to  an  object  of  an 
intelligible  intuition,  (such  we  cannot  even  at  all 
think),  but  to  the  sensible  world,  though  as  an  object 
of  pure  reason  in  its  practical  use,  and,  a  corpus 
mysticum  of  reasonable  beings  therein,  so  far  as  the 
free  arbitrament  of  these  under  moral  laws,  has  in 
itself  absolute  systematic  unity  equally  with  itself,  as 
with  the  liberty  of  every  other  person. 

This  was  the  answer  to  the  first  of  those  two 
questions  of  pure  reason  which  regard  the  practical 
interest :  Do  that  whereby  thou  wilt  become  worthy  of 
being  happy.  Now  the  second  question  enquires — 
how,  if  I  so  conduct  myself,  that  I  am  not  unworthy 
of  happiness,  may  I  hope  also  to  be  able  thereby  to 
be  a  participator  in  it  ?    The  point  is,  in  respect  of 
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the  answer  to  this,  whether  the  prindples  of  pure 
reason,  which  prescribe  a  priori  the  law,  Hkewise  ne- 
cessarily therewith  connect  this  hope. 

I  say,  therefore ;  that  precisely  in  the  same  way  ae 
the  moral  principles  are  necessary  according  to  reason 
in  its  practical  use,  it  is  equally  necessary  also  to 
assume,  according  to  reason,  in  its  theoretical  use, 
that  every  one  has  cause  to  hope  for  happiness  in 
the  same  propori:ian  that  he  has  rendered  himself 
worthy  thereof  hy  his  conduct,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
system  of  morality  is  inseparably  conjoined  with  that 
of  happiness,  but  only  in  the  idea  of  pure  reason. 

Now,  if  in  an  intelligible,  that  is  to  say,  moral 
world,  in  whose  conception  we  make  abstraction  of  all 
the  obstacles  of  morality  (inclinations),  such  a  system 
of  happiness  proportionally  conjoined  with  morahty 
may  be  also  thought  as  necessary,  because  liberty, 
partly  stimulated,  partly  restrained,  by  moral  laws, 
would  itself  be  the  cause  of  general  happiness,  the 
reasonable  beings  therefore  themselves  imder  the 
guidance  of  such  principles,  would  he  the  authors  of 
their  own  lasting  welfare,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
that  of  others.  But  this  system  of  a  morahty  reward- 
ing itself  is  only  an  idea,  ihe  execution  of  which  rests 
upon  the  condition,  that  every  one  does  what  he  ought, 
that  is,  all  actions  of  reasonable  beings  so  occur,  as  if 
they  had  sprung  from  a  supreme  arbitrament,  which 
comprehends  in  itself,  or  under  it,  all  private  wills. 
But,  as  the  obUgation  from  the  moral  law  remains  vahd 
for  every  one's  particular  use  of  liberty,  although 
others  do  not  conduct  themselves  conformably  to-this 
law,  it  is  thus  neither  determined  from  the  nature  of 
the  things  of  the  world,  nor  the  cansaUty  of  actions 
themselves  and  their  relationship  to  morality,  in  what 
way  they  will  refer  their  consequences  to  happiness — 
and  the  adduced  necessary  conjunction  of  the  hope  of 
being  happy,  with  the  indefatigable  endeavour  to 
render  oneself  worthy  of  happiness,  cannot  be  c<^- 
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nized  through  reasoQ,  if  we  lay  merely  nature  at  the 
foundation,  hut  can  only  be  hoped  for,  provided  a 
supreme  reason,  which  commands  according  to  moral 
laws,  is  at  the  same  time  laid  at  the  foundation,  as 
cause  of  nature. 

I  term,  the  Ideal  of  sovereign  good  the  idea  of  such 
an  intelligence,  wherein  the  morally  most  perfect  will, 
conjoined  with  the  greatest  beatitude,  is  the  cause  of 
all  happiness  in  the  world,  so  far  as  this  stands  in 
exact  relationship  with  morality  (as  the  worthiness  of 
being  happy).  Pure  reason,  therefore,  can  only  find, 
in  the  ideal  of  the  highest  original  good,  the  foundation 
of  the  practical  necessary  connexion  of  both  elements 
of  the  highest  derived  good,  namely,  of  an  intelli- 
gible, that  is,  moral  world.  Now,  as  necessarily  by 
means  of  reason,  we  must  represent  ourselves  as  be- 
longing to  such  a  world,  although  the  senses  only  ex- 
hibit to  us  nothingbutaworldof  phenomena,  we  must 
thus  admit,  that  first  world  as  a  consequence  of  our 
conduct  in  the  sensible  world,  since  the  latter  does  not 
offer  to  us  such  a  connexion,  as  a  future  world  in 
respect  to  ourselves.  God  and  a  future  life,  therefore, 
are  two  inseparable  presuppositions,  of  the  obUgation 
that  pure  reason  imposes  upon  us,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  self-same  reason. 

Morsdity  in  itself  constitutes  a  system,  but  not  hap- 
piness, except  so  far  as  such  is  distributed  exacUy 
adapted  to  virtue.  But  this  is  only  possible  in  the 
intelligible  world,  \mder  a  wise  author  and  ruler. 
Reason  sees  itself  compelled  to  accept  such  a  one, 
together  with  life  in  such  a  world,  which  we  must 
look  upon  as  a  future  one,  or  to  look  at  the  moral 
laws  as  mere  chimeras,  since  their  necessary  conse- 
quence, which  the  same  reason  connects  with  them, 
must,  without  the  presupposition  in  question,  fall  away. 
Hence,  also,  each  man  regards  the  moral  laws  as  com- 
mands, but  which  tbey  could  not  be,  if  they  did  not 
connect  k  priori  consequences  adapted  to  their  rules, 
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and,  therefore,  carried  along  with  them  promises  and 
menaces.  But  this  also  they  could  not  do,  if  they  did 
not  lie  in  a  necessary  Being  as  the  supreme  Good, 
which  can  atone  render  such  a  unity  conformable  to  its 
end  possible. 

Leibnitz  termed  the  world,  so  far  as  therein  we  look 
only  to  reasonable  beings,  and  their  connexion  ac- 
cording to  moral  laws,  under  the  government  of  the 
highest  good,  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  distinguished 
it  from  the  kingdom  of  nature,  where  these  beings 
certainly  are  subjected  to  moral  laws,  but  do  not  ex- 
pect any  other  consequence  of  their  conduct,  than 
according  to  the  course  of  nature  of  our  sensible 
world.  To  see  oneself,  therefore,  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  where  all  happiness  waits  upon  us,  except  so 
far  as  we  ourselves  do  limit  our  share  in  the  same, 
by  the  unworthiness  of  being  happy,  is  a  practical 
necessary  idea  of  reason. 

Practical  laws,  so  far  as  they  are  at  the  same  time 
subjective  groimds  of  actions,  that  is,  subjective  prin- 
ciples, are  termed  maxims.  The  judgment  of  morality, 
according  to  its  purity  and  consequences,  occurs  ac- 
cording to  ideas;  the  observance  of  its  laws,  according 
to  maadms. 

It  is  necessary  that  our  whole  course  of  life  should 
be  subject  to  moral  maxims,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
impossible  that  this  occur,  if  reason  does  not  coimect 
with  the  moral  law,  which  is  a  mere  idea,  an  effective 
cause,  which  determines  to  the  conduct  according  to 
this  law,  whether  in  this  or  another  life,  a  result  pre- 
cisely corresponding  to  our  highest  ends.  Without, 
therefore,  a  Grod,  and  a  world  not  now  visible  to  us, 
but  hoped  for,  the  sublime  ideas  of  morality  are  cer- 
tainly objects  of  approbation  and  astonishment,  but 
not  motives  of  premeditation  and  execution,  since  they 
do  not  fulfil  the  whole  end  which  is  natural  to  every 
reasonable  being,  and  is  determined  h.  priori  and  is  ne- 
cessary, through  the  very  same  pure  reason. 
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HappineBS  alone  is  as  to  our  reason  far  from  being 
the  perfect  good.  Reason  does  not  approve  such  (how- 
ever greatly  still  inclination  might  wish  it),  provided 
it  is  not  united  with  the  worthiness  of  being  happy, 
that  is,  moral  good  conduct.  Morality  alone,  and  with 
it  the  mere  worthiness  of  being  happy,  is  likewise  still 
far  from  being  the  sovereign  good.  In  order  to  com- 
plete this,  be  who  has  not  conducted  himself  as 
unworthy  of  happiness,  must  be  enabled  to  hope  to 
be  a  participator  in  it.  Even  reason,  free  from  all 
private  end,  if,  without  thereby  considering  its  own 
mterest,  it  set  itself  in  the  place  of  a  Being  who  has 
distributed  alt  happiness  to  others,  cannot  judge 
otherwise ;  for  in  the  practical  idea  both  points  are 
essentially  conjoined,  although  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  moral  sentiment,  as  condition,  first  renders  pos- 
sible the  participation  in  felicity,  and  not  conversely, 
the  prospect  of  felicity  the  moral  sentiment.  For  in 
the  last  case,  it  would  not  be  moral,  and,  therefore, 
likewise,  not  worthy  of  all  happiness  which  cognizes  in 
the  face  of  reason  no  other  limitation,  but  that  which 
is  derived  from  our  own  immoral  conduct. 

Happiness,  therefore,  in  exact  proportion  with  the 
morality  of  reasonable  beings,  whereby  they  are  wor- 
thy of  the  same,  alone  constitutes  the  supreme  good 
of  a  world,  in  which  we  must  absolutely  place  our- 
selves according  to  the  orders  of  pure  but  practical 
reason,  and  which  decidedly  is  only  an  intelligible 
world,  inasmuch  as  the  sensible  world  does  not  pro- 
mise us,  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  like  systematic 
unity  of  ends,  and  the  reality  of  which  cannot  be 
grounded  upon  any  thing  else  but  upon  the  presuppo- 
sition of  a  supreme  original  good,  from  self-subsisting 
reason,  provided  with  dl  the  sufficiency  of  a  supreme 
cause,  founds,  maintains,  and  completes  according  to 
the  most  perfect  finality,  the  general  order  of  things, 
although  deeply  concealed  from  us  in  the  sensible 
world. 

R   E   2 
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Now,  this  moral  theology  has  a  peculiar  adntntage 
over  the  speculative,  that  it  leads  inlallibly  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  single  all  most  perfect  and  reasonable  FiiBt 
Being,  whereunto  speculative  theology  never  direets  he 
from  objective  grounds,  and  much  less  could  be  aUe 
to  convince  us  of  the  same.  For  we  do  not  find  either 
in  transcendental  or  natural  theology,  howsoever  far 
reason  therein  may  lead  us,  any  sufficient  motive  ioc 
admitting  a  single  being  only  that  we  presuppose  for 
all  natural  causes,  and  upon  which  we  luid  at  the  same 
time  sufficient  cause  for  making  these  in  all  respecte 
dependent.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  consider  from  the 
point  of  view  of  moral  unity,  as  a  necessary  law  of  the 
world,  the  cause  which  alone  can  give  to  this  the  c<m- 
formable  effect,  and  consequently,  as  to  ourselves,  con- 
straining force,  it  must  then  be  a  single  supreme  Will 
thatcomprehends  within  itself  all  theselaws.  For,  how 
would  we  find  under  different  wills  perfect  unity  of 
ends  ?  This  will  must  be  omnipotent,  so  that  all 
nature  and  its  reference  to  morality  in  the  world  may 
be  subjected  to  it — omniscient,  so  that  it  may  cognize 
the  internal  of  sentiments  and  their  moral  worth — 
omnipresent,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  immediately  for 
all  the  necessities  which  supreme  cosmical  optimism 
demands — eternal,  so  that  at  no  time  this  harmony  of 
nature  and  hberty  be  wanting,  &c. 

But  this  systematic  unity  of  ends  in  this  world  of 
intelligences — which  world,  though  as  mere  natxire  it 
only  can  be  termed  sensible  world,  yet  as  a  system 
of  liberty,  intelligible,  that  is,  moral  world  (regnum 
gratiae),  tends  also  inevitably  to  the  unity  (xinformabk 
to  its  end  of  all  things,  which  constitute  this  great 
whole  according  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  former  according  to  general  and  ne- 
cessary laws  of  morality,  and  it  unites  practical  reaBaa. 
with  speculative.  The  world  must  be  represented  as 
having  arisen  &om  one  idea,  if  it  is  to  coincide  with 
that  use  of  reason,  without  which  we  should  f 
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ourselves  even  unworthy  of  reason,  namely,  the  moral 
one,  which  reposes  absolutely  upon  the  idea  of  the 
supreme  Good.  All  investigation  into  nature  thereby  ' 
receives  a  direction  according  to  the  form  of  a  system 
of  ends,  and  becomes,  in  its  greatest  developement 
Physico-theology.  But  this,  as  it  commences,  never- 
theleaa,  from  moral  order,  as  a  unity  founded  in  the 
essence  of  Uberty,  and  not  accidentally  established 
through  external  directions,  reduces  the  finality  of 
nature  to  reasons,  which  must  be  k  priori  connected 
inseparably  with  the  internal  possibihty  of  things,  and 
thereby  to  a  transcendental  theology,  which  takes  the 
ideal  of  the  highest  ontological  perfection  for  a  prin- 
ciple of  systematic  unity,  and  which  ideal  connects  all 
things  according  to  general  and  necessary  laws  of 
nature,  whilst  they  fdl  have  their  origin  in  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  single  ori^ual  Being. 

What  use  can  we  ever  make  of  our  understanding 
in  respeet  of  experience,  if  we  did  not  propose  to 
ourselves  ends  ?  But  the  highest  ends  are  those  of 
morality,  and  these  pure  reason,  only,  can  give  us 
to  know.  Now  supplied  with  these  and  nnder  the 
guidance  thereof,  we  can  make  of  the  knowledge  of 
nature  itself  no  use  conformable  to  its  end  in  respect 
of  cognition,  where  nature  has  not  itself  Isdd  down 
unity  conformable  to  its  end ;  for  without  this,  we 
shoiild  have  had  even  no  reason  itself,  inasmuch  as  we 
should  have  had  no  instruction  for  it,  and  no  culti- 
vation through  objects,  which  would  afford  matter  for 
such  conceptions.  But  the  systematic  unity  in  question 
is  necessary,  and  founded  in  the  essence  of  the  will 
itself ;  therefore  this  will,  which  contains  the  condition 
of  the  appUcation  thereof  in  concreto,  must  like- 
wise be  so ;  and  thus  the  transcendental  gradation 
of  our  cognition  of  reason  would  not  be  the  cause, 
but  merely  the  effect  of  the  practical  finality  which 
pure  reason  imposes  upon  us. 

And  we  therefore  find  in   the  history  of  human 
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reason— that,  before  the  moral  conceptions  were  suf- 
ficiently purified,  determined,  and  the  systematic 
unity  of  ends  seen  according  to  them,  and  in  fact 
from  necessary  principles,  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  even  a  considerable  degree  of  the  cultivation  of 
reason  for  many  other  sciences,  could  only  produce, 
partly  rude  and  vague  conceptions  of  the  Divinity,  and 
partly  left  a  surprising  indifference  with  r^;ard  to  this 
question.  A  greater  elaboration  of  moral  ideas  which 
would  be  made  necessary  by  means  of  the  extremely 
pure  moral  law  of  our  religion,  sharpened  reason  as  to 
the  object,  by  means  of  the  interest  which  it  was  neces- 
sitated to  take  as  to  the  same,  and  without  either  ex- 
tended cognitions  of  nature,  or  correct  and  certain  trans- 
cendental knowledge,  contributing  to  this,  (the  like  have 
been  wanting  in  all  ages),  such  ideas  effected  a  con- 
ception of  the  divine  essence,  which  we  now  hold  to 
be  the  correct  one,  not  because  speculative  reason 
convinces  us  of  its  correctness,  but  because  it  per- 
fectly coincides  with  the  moral  principles  of  reason. 
And  thus  in  the  end  always,  pure  reason  only,  thon^ 
merely  in  its  practical  use,  has  the  merit  of  connecting 
with  our  highest  interest,  a  cognition  which  mere 
speculation  can  only  imagine  but  not  render  vahd ; 
and  thereby  making  it,  not  certainly  into  a  demon- 
strated dogma,  hut  yet  into  an  absolutely  necessary 
presupposition,  as  to  its  most  essential  ends. 

But  if  practical  reason  have  now  attained  this  high 
point,  namely,  the  conception  of  a  sole  original 
Being  as  the  highest  Good,  yet  must  it  not  attempt 
in  any  way,  as  if  it  had  raised  itself  beyond  all 
empiriczil  conditions  of  its  appUcation,  and  had 
soared  to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  new  objects, 
to  start  from  this  conception,  and  to  deduce  the 
moral  laws  themselves  from  it.  For  these  would  he 
precisely  that,  the  intrinsic  practical  necessity  of 
which  led  us  to  the  presupposition  of  a  self-subsisting 
Cause,  or  of  a  wise  Governor  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
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g^re  effect  to  those  laws,  and  consequently  we  cannot 
regard  them  according  to  this  effect  again  as  contLQ- 
gent  and  derived  from  mere  will,  especially  from  such 
a  will  in  regard  to  which  we  should  have  no  con- 
ception at  all,  provided  we  had  not  imagined  it 
according  to  such  laws.  So  far  as  practical  reason 
has  the  right  to  lead  us,  we  shall  not  hold  our 
actions  for  ohUgatory  on  this  account,  that  they  are 
commands  of  God,  but  we  sliall  look  at  them  on  this 
account  as  the  divine  commands,  because  we  are 
obligated  thereto  internally.  We  shall  study  liberty 
under  the  unity  conformable  to  its  end,  according  to 
the  principles  of  reason,  and  only  so  far  believe  to  be 
conformable  to  the  divine  Will,  as  we  keep  the  moral 
law  sacred  which  reason  teaches  from  the  nature 
of  the  actions  themselves,  and  thereby  beUeve  to 
serve  this  will  alone,  because  we  promote  well-being  in 
ourselves  and  in  others.  Moral  theology  is  therefore 
only  of  immanent  use,  namely,  to  fulfil  our  destiny 
here  in  the  world,  in  harmonizing  with  the  system  of 
all  ends — and  not  fanatically,  or  in  fact,  ever  wickedly 
abandoning  the  clue  of  a  moral  legislative  reason  in 
the  right  conduct  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  connectir^ 
this  immediately  with  the  idea  of  the  supreme  Being, 
which  would  ^ve  a  transcendental  use,  but  which, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  mere  specula- 
tion,  must  pervert  and  frustrate  the  ultimate  ends  of 
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THIRD  SECTION. 

OF   OPINING,    KNOWING,    AND    BELIEVING. 

The  Holding  to  be  true  is  an  event  in  our  rea- 
son which  may  repose  upon  objective  grouods,  but 
requires  also  subjective  causes  in  the  mind  of  him 
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who  then  judges.  If  it  be  valid  for  every  one,  so  br 
as  it  has  only  reason,  the  ground  thereof  is  then 
objectively  sufficient,  and  the  holding  of  a  thing  for 
true  is  then  termed  conviction.  If  it  have  only  its 
foundation  in  the  particular  quality  of  the  subject,  it 
is  then  termed  persuasion. 

Persuasion  is  a  mere  appearance,  since  the  gnnmd 
of  the  judgment  that  lies  in  the  snbject  only,  is  held 
to  be  objective.  Consequently,  such  a  judgment  has 
also  only  private  (individual)  validity,  and  ^e  holding 
of  a  thmg  for  true,  cannot  be  imparted.  But  Truth 
reposes  upon  the  accordance  with  the  object,  in 
respect  of  which,  consequently,  the  judgments  of 
every  understanding  must  be  accordant  fconsentientia 
nni  tertio  consentiunt  inter  se).  The  touchstone  of 
the  holding  a  thing  for  true,  whether  it  be  conviction 
or  merely  persuasion,  is,  therefore,  externally,  the 
possibihty  of  imparting  it,  and  of  finding  this  holding 
for  true,  valid  for  the  reason  of  every  man ;  for  theo 
it  is  at  least  a  presumption  that  the  ground  of  the 
accordance  of  all  judgments,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  subjects  with  one  another,  will  repose 
upon  the  common  foundation,  namely,  the  abject, 
with  which  they  consequently  will  all  accord,  and 
thereby  show  the  truth  of  the  judgment. 

Hence  persuasion  cannot  certainly  be  distingoished 
subjectively  from  conviction,  if  the  subject  have  before 
its  eyes  the  holding  for  true  merely  as  phenomenon 
of  its  own  mind :  but  the  esperiment  which  we  make 
with  the  grounds  of  this,  which  are  vahd  for  us,  as  to 
another  understanding,  whether  they  operate  the  self 
same  eifect,  upon  this  other  reason  as  upon  ours,  is 
nevertheless  a  means,  although  only  a  subjective  one, 
not  assuredly  for  operating  conviction,  but  neverthe- 
less for  disclosing  the  merely  private  validity  of  the 
judgment,  that  is  to  say,  something  in  it,  which  is 
mere  persuasion. 

If,  moreover,  we  can  develope  the  subjective  cauaet 
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of  the  judgment,  which  we  take  for  its  objective 
grounds,  and  consequently  explain  the  deceptive  hold- 
ing for  true,  as  an  event  in  our  mind,  without  having 
need  for  this  of  the  quality  of  the  object,  we  tbuB 
expose  the  appearance,  and  are  thereby  no  longer 
deceived,  although  we  still  are  always  in  a  certain 
degree  cajoled,  if  the  subjective  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance belong  to  our  nature. 

I  can  maintain  nothing,  that  is,  declare  as  a  neces- 
sarily valid  judgment  for  every  man,  except  what 
produces  conviction.  Persuasion  I  can  retain  for 
myself,  if  I  am  content  with  it,  but  I  cannot,  and 
ought  not  wish  to  make  it  valid  out  of  me. 

The  holding  for  true,  or  the  subjective  validity  of 
the  judgment,  in  reference  to  conviction  (which  at  the 
same  time  is  valid  objectively)  has  the  three  following 
degrees  :  Ojnmng,  Believing  and  Knowing.  Opining  is 
with  consciousness  an  insufficient  holding  for  true, 
subjectively  equally  as  objectively.  If  this  last  (opining) 
is  only  su^cient  subjectively,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
held  to  be  insufficient  objectively,  it  is  then  termed 
Believing.  Lastly,  the  sufficient  holding  for  true  subjec- 
tively, equally  as  well  as  objectively,  is  termed  Know- 
ledge. The  subjective  sufficiency  is  termed  conviction, 
(as  to  myself,)  the  objective  certainty,  (as  to  every  one.) 
I  shall  not  stop  for  the  explanation  of  such  compre- 
hensible conceptions. 

I  must  never  venture  to  opine,  without  at  least 
knowing  something,  by  means  of  which  the  merely 
problematical  judgment  in  itself,  receives  a  connexion 
with  truth,  which  connexion,  although  not  complete, 
is  still  more  than  arbitrary  fiction.  The  law,  moreover, 
of  such  a  connexion  must  be  certain.  For  if  I  in 
respect  of  the  law  have  also  nothing  but  opinion, 
then  every  thing  is  only  a  play  of  the  imagination, 
without  the  least  reference  to  truth.  In  judgments 
JTom  pure  reason,  it  is  not  at  all  permitted  to  opine. 
For  since  they  are  not  supported  upon  reasons  of 
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experience,  but  every  thing  Is  to  be  cognized  a  priori, 
where  every  thing  is  necessary,  the  principle  of 
connexion  thus  requires  universaUty  and  necessity — 
consequently  entire  certainty — as  otherwise  no  guide 
at  all  to  truth  is  met  with.  It  is  therefore  absiird  to 
opine  in  pure  mathematics ;  we  must  know  or 
abstain  from  all  judgment.  The  case  is  just  the  same 
with  the  principles  of  morality,  as  we  must  not  hazard 
an  action  upon  the  mere  opinion  that  something  is 
permitted,  but  we  must  know  it. 

In  the  tranBcendental  use  of  reason,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  opine  is  certainly  too  httle,  but  to  know  is 
likewise  too  much.  With  mere  speculative  intention 
we  cannot,  therefore,  at  all  judge  in  this  case,  since 
subjective  grounds  of  holding  for  true,  such  as  those 
which  can  efiect  belief,  deserve  no  approbation  in 
speculative  questions,  because  they  do  not  hold  them- 
selves free  of  all  empirical  assistance,  nor  are  im- 
parted to  others  in  equal  measure. 

But  the  theoretical  insufficient  holding  for  tme 
can  be  termed  generally  belief  merely  in  practiced 
reference.  Now  this  practical  intention,  is  either  that 
of  ability  or  of  morality,  the  first  for  arbitrary  and 
contingent  ends,  but  the  second  for  those  absolutely 


If  once  an  end  be  proposed,  the  conditions  for  the 
attainment  of  the  same  are  thus  hypotheticaUy  neces- 
sary. The  necessity  is  subjective,  but  still  only 
comparatively  sufficient,  if  I  know  no  other  conditions 
at  aU,  by  which  the  end  wns  to  be  attained ;  but  it  is 
absolute  and  sufficient  for  every  one,  if  I  know 
certainly  that  no  one  can  be  acquainted  with  other 
conditions  that  lead  to  the  proposed  end.  In  the  firat 
case,  my  presupposition  and  the  holding  for  true  of 
certain  conditions,  is  mere  contingent  belief,  but  in 
the  second  case,  a  necessary  one.  The  physician  is 
compelled  to  do  something  with  his  patient  who  is  in 
danger:  but  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  i" 
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He  looks  at  symptoms,  and  judges,  since  he  knows 
nothing  better,  that  it  is  a  phthisis.  His  belief  in  his 
own  judgment  even  is  merely  contingent — another 
perhaps  might  better  hit  upon  it.  I  term  such,  con- 
tingent belief,  but  what  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
real  use  of  means  for  certain  actions,  the  pragmatical 
belief. 

TTie  usual  touchstone,  whether  something  is  mere 
persuasion,  or  at  least  subjectiTe  conviction,  that  is, 
firm  belief,  which  some  one  maintains,  is  Wagering. 
Frequently  a  man  states  his  propositions  with  such 
confident  and  inflexible  defiance,  tliat  he  seems  wholly 
to  have  laid  aside  all  apprehension  of  error.  A  wager 
startles  him.  Sometimes  it  appears  that  he  certainly 
possesses  such  persuasion  enough  as  may  be  estimated 
at  a  ducat  in  value,  but  not  at  ten.  For,  the  first 
ducat  he  indeed  stakes  readily,  but  at  ten  he  is  then  for 
tlie  first  time  aware,  which  previously  he  had  not 
remarked,  namely,  that  it  is  nevertheless  very  possible 
he  is  in  error.  Provided  we  represented  to  our  mind, 
that  we  were  to  wager  the  happiness  of  a  whole  life 
upon  this,  our  exidting  judgment  would  then  give 
way  very  much,  and  we  should  be  exceedingly  alarmed, 
and  so  discover  for  the  first  time,  that  our  belief  did  not 
extend  thus  far.  The  pragmatic  belief  has  in  this  way 
only  a  degree,  which  according  to  the  difference  of 
interest  that  is  at  stake  therein,  may  be  great  or 
yet  small. 

But,  since,  although  in  reference  to  an  object  we 
can  undertake  nothing  at  all,  and  therefore  the  holding 
for  true  is  merely  theoretical,  still  in  many  cases  we 
may  embrace  and  imagine  to  ourselves  in  thought,  an' 
undertaking  for  which  we  fancy  to  possess  sufficient 
grounds,  provided  there  is  a  means  for  constituting 
certainty  of  the  thing,  so  there  is,  in  mere  theoreti- 
cal judgments,  an  Analogon  of  what  is  practical,  the 
holding  of  which  for  true,  the  word  Believing  suits,  and 
which  we  may  term  doctrinal  belief.     If  it  were  pos- 
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sible  to  dedde  through  an  experience,  bo  m^t  1 
very  well  wager  as  to  this  point  all  my  property,  that 
at  least  in  some  one  of  the  planets  tliAt  we  see,  there 
were  inhabitants.  Consequently,  I  say  it  is  not  mere 
opinion  but  a  firm  belief  (as  to  the  correctaess  oi 
which  I  would,  to  be^  with,  hazard  many  advan- 
tages in  life),  ^at  there  are  also  inhabitants  of  otba 
worlds. 

Now,  we  must  confess  that  the  doct]*ine  of  the 
existence  of  Crod  belongs  to  doctrinal  Belief.  For, 
although  in  respect  of  theoretical  cognition  of  the 
'  world,  I  have  nothing  to  order  which  necessarily  pre- 
supposes this  thought,  as  condition  of  my  explana- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  but  rather  am 
compelled  so  to  make  use  of  my  reason,  as  if  every 
thing  were  merely  nature,  still  the  unity  confonn- 
able  to  its  end,  is  so  great  a  condition  of  the  Eq>pU- 
cation  of  reason  to  nature,  that  since  experience 
moreover  furnishes  me  freely  examples  of  it,  X  cannot 
at  all  pass  it  by.  But  for  this  unity,  I  know  no 
other  condition  which  it  made  to  me,  as  chie  br  my 
investigation  of  nature,  but  when  X  presuppose  that  h 
supreme  intelligence  has  thus  ordered  every  thing 
according  to  the  wisest  ends.  Consequently,  it  is 
a  condition,  certainly  of  a  contingent  but  yet  not 
unimportant  intention,  namely,  in  order  to  have  a 
guide  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  to  presuppose 
a  wise  Creator  of  the  world.  The  result  of  my  re- 
searches likewise,  so  frequently  confirms  the  utility 
of  this  presupposition,  and  nothing  can  decidedly  be 
adduced  in  opposition,  that  I  say  much  too  htUe,  if 
I  desire  to  term  my  holding  for  true,  merely  an 
opinion,  for  it  may  even  be  said  in  this  theoretic 
relationship,  that  I  firmly  believe  in  Grod — but  this 
belief,  however,  in  strict  signification,  is  then  never- 
theless not  practical,  but  must  be  termed  a  doctrinal 
belief,  which  the  theology  of  nature  (physico  theology) 
must  every  where  necessarily  operate.     In  respect  oi 
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this  self-same  wisdom  in  regard  of  the  ezcell«it  en- 
dowment of  human  nature,  and  the  shortness  of  life 
so  badly  adapted  to  it,  an  equal  satisfactory  cause  for 
a  doctrinal  belief  in  the  future  life  of  the  human  soul, 
may  be  met  with. 

The  expression  of  belief  is  in  such  cases  an  expres- 
sion of  modesty  as  to  objective  intention,  but  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  firmness  of  confidence  as  to  subjective. 
If  I  wished  here  to  term  the  mere  theoretical  holding 
for  true,  also  hypothesis  only,  which  I  was  justified  in 
admitting,  I  should  thereby  already  find  myself  pledged 
to  have  a  conception,  more  as  to  the  quality  of  a. 
f^use  of  the  world  and  of  another  world  than  I  really 
can  show — for  what  I  admit  likewise  only  as  hypo- 
thesis, of  this  must  I,  according  to  its  properties,  at 
least,  still  know  so  much,  that  I  need  not  invent  its 
conception,  but  only  its  exiatejiee.  But  the  word 
belief  refers  only  to  the  guide  which  an  idea  gives 
me,  and  to  the  subjective  influence  upon  the  advance- 
ment of  my  actions  of  reason,  which  keeps  me  fast  to 
the  same  guide,  although  as  to  this,  I  am  not  in  a 
state  to  §^ve  an  account  with  a  speculative  object. 

But  the  mere  doctrinal  belief  has  something  un- 
steady about  it ;  one  is  often  turned  from  this,  through 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  speciilation, 
although  we  certainly  always  infallibly  return  back 
again  dtereto. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  moral  belief.  For  there 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  something  must  happen, 
namely,  that  I  should  in  all  points  fiilfil  the  moral 
law.  The  object  is  here  indispensably  established, 
and  there  is  only  one  single  condition,  according  to 
my  view,  possible,  under  which  this  end  coheres  with 
all  ends  together,  and  thereby  possesses  objective 
validity,  namely,  that  there  is  a  God  and  a  future 
world : — I  also  know  quite  certainly,  that  no  one  is 
acquainted  with  other  conditions  that  lead  to  this 
unity  of  ends  under  the  moral  law.     But  as  the  mca^ 
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precept  therefore  is  at  the  same  time  my  maxim  (as 
reason  then  commands  that  it  is  to  be  so),  I  shall  thus 
infalUbly  helieve  the  existence  of  God  and  a  fhture 
life,  and  I  am  sure,  that  nothing  can  render  this 
belief  vacillating,  since  thereby  my  moral  principles 
themselves  would  be  eubverted,  which  I  cannot  re- 
linquish without  being  detestable  in  my  own  ey^. 

In  such  a  way  there  still  remains  to  us  enough,  afi^ 
the  disappointment  of  all  the  ambitious  views  of  a 
reason  wandering  about  beyond  the  hmits  of  experi- 
ence, as  that  we  have  cause  to  be  satisfied  therewith 
ill  a  practical  point  of  view.  Certainly,  no  one  is  able 
to  boast  that  he  knows  there  is  a  Grod,  and  that  there 
is  a  future  life,  for  if  he  knows  this,  he  is  then  exactly 
the  man  whom  I  long  have  sought  after.  All  knowing 
(if  it  concern  an  object  of  pure  reason)  can  be  im- 
parted, and  I  should  likewise  therefore  be  able  to  hope 
through  his  instruction  to  see  my  knowledge  extended 
in  so  wonderful  a  manner.  But  no,  the  conviction 
is  not  logical  but  moral  certitude,  and  as  it  reposes 
upon  subjective  grounds  (moral  sentiment),  bo  must  I 
not  ever  state,  that  it  is  morally  certain  there  is  a 
God,  &c.,  but  that  lam  morally  certain.  That  is,  the 
belief  in  a  God  and  another  world  is  so  interwoven 
with  my  moral  sentiment,  that  as  little  as  I  incur 
the  danger  of  losing  the  first,  just  so  little  do  I  fear, 
that  the  second  can  ever  be  torn  from  me. 

The  only  difficulty  which  is  met  with  in  this  case  is, 
that  this  reason-belief  is  founded  upon  the  presuppo- 
sition of  moral  sentiments.  If  we  depart  from  this, 
and  adopt  a  beUef  that  would  be  quite  indifferent  as 
to  morcd  laws,  the  question  then  which  reason  pro- 
poses, becomes  merely  a  problem  for  speculation,  and 
may  then  certainly  be  still  supported  by  strong  grounds 
from  analogy,  hut  never  with  those  to  which  the  stub- 
bomest scepticism mustsurrender.*  Butin  theseques- 
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tions  no  man  is  free  from  all  interest.  For,  although 
he  might  be  severed  from  the  moral  one,  by  the  want  of 
good  sentiments,  still  there  yet  remains  enough  be- 
sides, in  this  case,  in  order  to  cause,  that  he  should 
jear  a  divine  existence  and  a  futurity.  For  nothing 
farther  is  required  for  this  purpose  than  that  he  is  not 
able  to  plead  certainty,  that  no  such  being,  and  no 
future  life  is  to  be  met  with  ;  for  which  effect,  inas- 
much as  this  must  be  shewn  through  mere  reason — 
consequently  apodictically — he  would  have  to  demon- 
strate the  impossibility  of  both,  which  certainly  no 
reasonable  being  can  undertake.  This  would  be  a 
negative  belief,  which  could  not  produce  certainly  mora- 
lity and  good  sentiments,  hut  yet  the  Analogon  of  the 
same,  that  is,  could  restrain  powerfully  the  outbreak 
of  what  is  bad. 

But  it  will  he  said,  is  this  all  which  pure  reason 
executes,  in  opening  views  out  beyond  the  limits  of 
experience  ?  nothing  more  than  two  articles  of  belief? 
the  common  understanding,  without,  as  to  this,  con- 
sulting philosophers,  would  have  been  able  also,  in 
fact,  to  execute  as  much  I 

I  will  not  here  boast  of  the  merit  which  philosophy 
has,  as  to  human  reason,  by  means  of  the  laborious 
effort  of  its  Critick — though  it  be  granted,  that  such 
merit  also  in  the  result  were  to  be  found  merely  nega- 
tive ;  for  as  to  this,  something  more  will  appear  in  the 
following  section.  But  do  you  require,  then,  that  a 
cognition  which  concerns  all  men,  should  transcend 
the  common  understanding,  and  should  only  be  dis- 
covered to  you  by  philosophers  ?  That  very  thing 
which  you  blame,  is  the  best  confirmation  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  previous  assertions,  since  it  discovers 
what  in  the  beginning  we  could  not  foresee,  namely, 

ticlllT  prepooderatlDB.  Fnrtiff  '^^  iacreue  thii  intcrot,  uid  j ou  will  find 
nuoB  Tcrj  docile  uideven  more  eoliEhtencd,  for  in  snitinK  with  pncticmlalio 
■peculAtiTa  ioterMt.  Bat  if  ion  do  not  look  to  thii,  that  jon  fint  or  at  leut 
lulf  way  nuke  good  men,  lo  will  yon  Derer  make  out  of  them  sincerelj  bdier.. 
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that  nature  in  respect  of  that  which  afiects  all  men 
without  distinctioD,  has  not  to  be  charged  with  any 
partial  distribution  of  its  gifts,  and  that  the  highest 
philosophy  in  respect  of  the  essential  ends  of  human 
nature,  cannot  advance  any  fiirther  than  the  guide 
which  this  nature  likewise  conferred  upon  the  most 
common  understanding. 


TRANSCEKDENTAL  D0C7FRINE  OF  METHOD. 

THIRD  Division. 
THE   ABCHITBCTONICK   OF   PURE    BBASON. 

I  understand  by  an  Arehiteetonick  the  ait  of  systems- 
As  the  systematic  unity  is  what  first  of  all  forms  the 
usual  cognition  into  science,  that  is,  from  a  mere 
^^regate  of  it  forms  a  system,  so  is  Architectonidi 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scientific  in  our  cognition  in 
general,  and  belongs  therefore  necessarily  to  the  doc- 
trine of  method. 

Under  the  direction  of  reason,  our  cognitions  in 
general  should  be  no  rhapsodies,  but  they  must  con- 
stitute a  system,  wherein  alone  they  can  support 
and  advance  their  essential  ends.  But  I  unders^nd 
by  a  system,  the  unity  of  div^Be  cognitions  under  ui 
idea.  This  is  the  reason-conception  of  the  fonn  f^  a 
whole,  so  ^  as  through  this  conception,  the  sphoe  of 
the  diverse  as  well  as  of  the  parts  with  one  another,  is 
determined  k  priori.  The  scientific  reason-conception 
contains,  therefore,  the  end  and  the  form  of  the  whole 
that  agrees  with  this.  The  unity  of  the  end,  to  which 
all  the  parts  refer,  and  in  the  idea  of  such  likewise  to 
one  another,  causes  that  each  part  may  be  left  out  io 
our  acquaintance  with  the  rest,  and  no  contingent 
addition  or  andetermined  quantity  of  perfection,  which 
has  not  its  k  priori  detennined  limits,  takes  place. 
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The  whole  is  therefore  membered  (articulatio),  and 
not  heaped'together  (coacervatio),  it  may  increase, 
certainly,  internally  (per  intus  suaceptionem) ,  but  not 
externally  (per  appositionem),  as  an  animal  body 
whose  growth  adds  no  member,  but  without  change 
of  proportion,  renders  each  of  its  members  stronger, 
and  more  fit  for  its  ends. 

The  idea  requires  a  Schema  for  completion,  that  is, 
from  the  principle  of  the  end  in  view,  an  k  priori 
determined  essential  diversity  and  order  of  parts. 
The  schema  which  is  not  designed  according  to  an 
idea,  that  is,  from  the  raain  end  of  reason,  but  empi- 
rically, according  to  views  presenting  themselves  con- 
tingently, (whose  multitude  we  cannot  know  before 
hand),  gives  technical  unity,  but  that  which  arises 
consequent  upon  an  idea,  (where  reason  furnishes  its 
end»  a  priori,  and  does  not  wait  empirically),  founds 
architectonical  unity.  What  we  term  Science,  cannot 
arise  technically,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
diverse,  or  of  the  contingent  use  of  the  cognition  in 
concrete  for  all  kinds  of  arbitrary  external  ends,  but 
architectonically,  by  reason  of  the  affinity  and  the 
derivation  of  a  single  supreme  and  intrinsic  end, 
which  first  of  all  renders  the  Whole  possible ;  the 
schema  of  which  science  must  contain  the  outline 
(monogramma) ,  and  the  division  of  the  whole  into 
parts,  according  to  the  idea,  that  is,  k  priori,  and 
must  separate  this  securely  from  all  others,  and 
according  to  principles. 

No  one  attempts  the  thing,  to  establish  a  science 
without  his  laying  an  idea  at  the  foundation.  But 
in  the  elaboration  of  this,  the  schema,  nay,  even 
the  definition  which  he  gives  directly  at  the  beginning 
of  his  science,  very  seldom  answers  to  his  idea,  for 
this  lies  in  reason  as  a  germ,  wherein  all  parts  lie 
concealed,  still  very  much  enveloped,  and  hardly 
cognizable  to  microscopic  observation.  On  this 
account,  we  must  explain  and  determine  sciences, 
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inasmuch  as  they  still  are  conceived  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  certain  general  interest,  not  according  to 
the  description  which  the  author  thereof  gives  of  them, 
but  according  to  the  idea,  which,  from  the  natoral 
unity  of  the  parts  that  he  has  brought  together,  we 
find  grounded  in  reason  itself.  For  then  it  is  found, 
that  the  author  and  also  frequently  his  later  follow- 
ers, wander  about  an  idea  which  they  have  not 
themselves  even  been  able  to  render  clear,  and  con- 
sequently to  determine  the  particular  ctmtent,  the 
articulation  (systematic  unity),  and  limits  of  the 
science. 

It  is  unfortunate,  that  only  for  the  first  time,  after  we 
have  loi^  collected  rhapsodically  as  materials  for  boild- 
ing,  according  to  the  indication  of  a  concealed  idea 
lying  in  us,  many  cognitions  referring  to  it — ^in  feet, 
after  we  have  for  a  long  time  connected  them  techni- 
cally, it  is  then  first  of  all  possible,  to  perceive  the 
idea  in  a  clearer  light,  and  to  sketch  architectonically  a 
whole,  according  to  the  ends  of  reason.  Systems  seem, 
like  worms  mutilated  at  the  commencement  by  means 
of  a  generatio  sequivoca,  from  the  mere  confluence  of 
united  conceptions,  to  have  been  rendered  perfect  hj 
time,  although  they  had  all  together  their  schema,  as 
the  ordinal  germ,  in  reason  merely  developing  itself, 
and  on  this  account,  not  only  is  each  articulated  ac- 
cording to  an  idea,  but  besides  this  again,  all  aa  mem- 
bers of  a  whole  are  united  with  intentionality  one  to 
another  in  a  system  of  human  cognition,  and  allow  oi  an 
Architectonick  of  all  human  science,  which  now,  when 
so  much  material  is  already  collected,  or  can  be  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  decayed  old  buildings,  would  not  only 
be  possible,  but  not  ever  even  difficult.  We  satisfy  our- 
selves here  with  ^e  completion  of  our  task,  namely, 
to  sketch  merely  the  Architectonick  of  all  cognition 
from  pure  reason,  and  we  begin  from  the  point  where 
the  common  root  of  our  cognition-faculty  divides,  and 
throws  out  two  branches,  one  of  which  is  recuon.  But 
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I  understand  here  by  reason,  the  whole  supreme 
cognition-faculty,  and  set,  therefore,  the  rational,  in 
opposition  to  the  empirical. 

If  I  make  abstraction  of  all  content  of  cognition 
objectiTely  considered,  all  cognition  is  then,  subjec- 
tively, either  historical  or  rational.  The  historical 
cognition  is,  cognitio  ex  datis,  hut  the  rational,  cog- 
uitio  ex  principiis.  A  cognition  may  be  originally 
given,  whencesoever  you  like,  still  it  is  in  him  who 
possesses  it,  historical,  when  he  only  cognizes  in 
the  degree,  and  so  far  as  was  given  to  him  else- 
where ;  whether  this  have  been  given  to  him  through 
immediate  experience  or  recital,  or  yet  instruction, 
(general  cognitions).  Consequently  he,  who  has 
learned  particularly  a  system  of  philosophy,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Wolfian,  although  he  have  all  principles, 
explanations,  and  proofs,  together  with  the  division  of 
the  whole  scientific  edifice  in  his  head,  and  could  count 
the  whole  on  his  fingers,  has  none  other  than  a  com- 
plete historical  cognition  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy : 
he  knows  and  judges  only  so  much  as  has  been  given 
to  him.  Deny  him  a  definition,  then  he  knows  not 
whence  he  is  to  deduce  another.  He  forms  him- 
self according  to  an  external  reason,  but  the  imita- 
tive faculty  is  not  the  generative  faculty,  that  ia,  the 
cognition  did  not  spring  in  him  from  reason,  and 
although  it  objectively  was  certainly  a  reason-cogni- 
tion,  nevertheless,  subjectively,  it  is  thus  merely  his- 
torical. He  has  comprehended  and  retained  well — 
that  is,  learned  well,  and  is  the  copy  in  stucco  of  a 
living  man.  Reason-cognitions,  which  are  so  objec- 
tively, (that  is,  at  the  beginning  only  can  result 
lirom  the  individual  reason  of  man),  must  only  then 
alone  subjectively  also  bear  this  name,  when  they 
have  been  derived  from  the  general  sources  of  reason, 
whence  also  Critick  and  indeed  even  the  rejection  of 
what  has  been  learnt,  can  spring,  that  is,  from  prin- 
ciples. 

s  s  2 
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Now  aJl  reason-cognition  is  either  that  from  con- 
ceptions, or  from  the  construction  of  conceptions — 
the  former  is  tenned  philosophical,  the  second  mathe- 
matical. I  have  already  treated  in  the  first  Division 
with  regard  to  the  internal  difference  of  the  two.  Hence, 
a  cogDitioD  may  be  objectively  philosophical,  and  still 
is  subjectively  historical,  as  viith  the  greater  part  of 
scholars,  and  with  all,  who  never  see  farther  than  the 
school,  and  remain  all  their  life  long,  scholars.  But 
it  is,  however,  remarkable  that  mathematical  cognition 
as  we  have  learned  it,  still  can  be  valid  also  subjec- 
tively as  reason-cognition,  and  in  it  such  a  difference 
as  in  the  philosophical  does  not  take  place.  The 
cause  is,  that  the  sources  of  cognition,  whence  the 
teacher  only  can  draw,  lie  nowhere  else  but  in  the 
essential  and  true  principles  of  reason,  and,  conse- 
quently, can  be  deduced  from  no  where  besides 
by  the  scholar,  nor,  perhaps,  can  they  be  contested, 
and  on  this  account,  that  the  use  of  reeison  occurs 
here  only  in  concreto,  although  still  k  priori,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  pure,  and  for  this  very  cause,  faultless  intui- 
tion, and  excludes  all  illusion  and  error.  Amongst  all 
the  reason-sciences  (k  priori)  we  can  merely  learn 
Mathematick  alone,  but  never  Philosophy  (except  it 
be  historical),  but  as  to  what  concerns  reason,  at  the 
most,  we  can  only  leam  to  philosophize. 

Now  the  system  of  all  philosophical  cognition  b 
Philosophy.  We  must  look  upon  it  objectively,  if  we 
thereby  understand  the  archetype  of  the  judgment  of 
all  attempts  at  philosophizing,  which  is  to  serve  to 
judge  every  subjective  philosophy,  whose  edifice  is 
oftentimes  so  diverse  and  so  changeable.  In  this  way 
philosophy  is  a  mere  idea  of  a  possible  science,  that 
is  given  no  where  in  concreto,  but  which  we  seek  to 
approach  so  long,  in  different  ways,  until  the  only 
paUiway,  very  much  grown  over  by  sensibility,  is 
discovered,  and  the  hitherto  unsuccessful  ectype  suc- 
ceeds, in  making  itself  like  to  the  prototype,  so  for  as 
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it  13  permitted  to  men.  Up  to  this  point  we  can  learn 
no  philosophy,  for  where  is  it — who  has  it  in  posses- 
sion— and  whereby  may  it  he  cognized  ?  We  can  only 
leam  to  philosophize,  that  is,  to  exercise  the  talent  of 
reason,  in  pursuing  its  general  principles  in  certain 
experiments  at  hand,  but  always  with  the  reservation 
of  the  right  of  reason,  to  seek  to  confirm,  or  to  reject 
these,  in  their  very  sources. 

But  up  to  this  point,  the  conception  of  philoso- 
phy is  only  a  scholastic  conception  of  a  system,  namely, 
of  cognition,  which  is  sought  only  as  science,  without 
having  for  its  end,  anything  more  than  the  systematic 
unity  of  this  knowledge,  consequently  the  logical  per- 
fection of  the  cognition.  But  there  is  besides,  a 
coamical  conception  (cosmicus  conceptus),  which  has 
always  lain  at  the  foundation  of  this  term,  especially 
if  we  have,  as  it  were,  personified  it,  and  represented 
itself,  as  a  prototype  in  the  ideal  of  the  philosopher.  In 
this  respect,  philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  reference 
of  all  cognition  to  the  essential  ends  of  human  reason 
(teleologia  rationis  humana?) ,  and  the  philosopher  is  not 
a  reason-artificer,  hut  the  legislator  of  human  reason. 
In  such  a  sense,  it  would  he  very  vain-glorious  to  term 
oneself  a  philosopher,  and  to  preteiid  to  be  equal  to 
the  prototype,  which  only  lies  in  the  idea. 

Tlie  mathematician,  the  natural  philosopher,  and 
the  logician,  are  still  only  reason-artificers,  whatever 
distinguished  success  the  two  first  may  yet  have  in 
cognitions  of  reason,  and  the  two  last  in  philosophical 
cognition  particularly.  There  is,  however,  a  teacher  in 
the  ideal,  which  forms  all  these,  and  uses  them  as  an 
instrument,  in  order  to  advEmce  the  essential  ends  of 
human  reason.  This  one  only  must  we  term  the  philo- 
sopher, hut  as  such  himself  still  is  met  with  nowhere, 
hilt  the  idea  of  this  legislation  everywhere  in  every 
human  reason,  we  will  thus  only  hold  to  the  last,  and 
determine  more  accurately  what  philosophy  according 
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to  this  lafit  cosmical  conceptioD*  prescribes,  a&  sys- 
tematic unity  from  the  point  of  view  of  ends. 

Eesential  ends  are  still  not  on  this  account  the 
supreme ;  only  one  of  which  alone  can  be  possible  (in 
the  perfect  systematic  unity  of  reason).  ConsequetUly 
they  are  either  the  final  end,  or  subordinate  ends,  which 
belong  to  the  first  necessaiily,  as  means.  The  first  is 
none  other  than  the  whole  destination  of  num.  and 
philosophyiorespectof  the  same  is  termed  Moral.  On 
account  of  the  pre-eminence  which  moral  philost^y 
has  over  every  other  aspiration  of  reason,  there  was 
also  understood  amongst  the  ancients  by  the  term  of 
Philosopher,  always  at  the  same  time  and  particularly 
the  Moralist,  and  even,  the  external  appearance  of 
self-controul  by  means  of  reason,  causes,  according 
to  a  certain  analogy,  that  even  now  we  term  any  one 
with  his  circumscribed  knowledge,  philosopher. 

The  legislation  of  human  reason  (philosophy)  bafi 
then  two  objects,  nature  and  liberty,  and  contains, 
therefore,  the  natural  law  equally  as  well  as  the  wonl 
law — at  the  beginning,  in  two  particular  systems,  but 
finally,  in  a  single  philosophical  one.  The  philosf^y 
of  nature  refers  to  all  that  is :  that  of  morality  only  as 
to  that,  which  ought  to  be. 

But  all  philosophy  is  either  cognition  from  pure 
reason,  or  reason-cognition  from  empirical  prind- 
pies.  The  first  is  termed  pure,  the  second  emjHncal 
philosophy. 

Now,  the  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is  either  Propa- 
deutick  (pre-exercise),  which  investigates  the  faculty  of 
reason,  in  respect  of  all  pure  cognition  &  priori,  and  is 
termed  Oritick;  or,  secondly,  the  System  of  pure  reason 
(science^,  the  whole,  (true  as  well  as  apparent)  philoso- 
phical o^nition  from  pure  reason  in  systematic  connex- 
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ion  and  is  called  Metaiphyswh — althoi^h  this  name  may 
be  given  also  to  the  whole  of  pure  Philosophy,  including 
Critick,  in  order  to  embrace  equally  the  investigation 
of  all  that  which  ever  can  be  given  ii  priori,  as  well  as 
the  representation  of  what  constitutes  a  system  of  pure 
philosophical  cognitions  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  different 
from  all  empirical,  together  with  all  mathematical  use 
of  reason. 

Metaphysick  divides  itself  into  that  of  the  specu- 
lative and  practiced  use  of  p\ire  reason,  and  is,  there- 
fore, either  Metaphysick  of  Nature,  or  Metaphysick 
of  Morals.  The  first  contains  all  pure  reason- 
principles  from  mere  conceptions  (consequently  to 
the  exclusion  of  mathematics)  of  the  theoretic  cog- 
nition of  all  things ;  the  second,  the  principles  which 
determine  and  render  necessary,  k  priori,  that  which 
is  to  be  done  and  left  undone,  fconductj.  Now  as  to 
actions,  morality,  is  the  only  legitimation  which  wholly 
^  priori  can  be  deduced  from  principles.  Consequently 
the  Metaphysick  of  morals  is  strictly  the  pure 
morality  in  which  no  anthropology  (no  empirical 
condition)  is  laid  at  the  foundation.  Now  the  Meta- 
physick of  speculative  reason,  is  that  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  term  in  the  strict  sense  metaphysick — 
but  so  far,  however,  as  pure  moral  philosophy  belongs 
to  the  particular  genealogy  of  human,. and,  in  fact, 
philosophical  cognition  from  pure  reason,  we  will  re- 
tain for  it  the  first  denomination,  although  here  we 
put  this  aside,  as  not  now  belon^ng  to  our  object.' 

It  is  of  the  most  extreme  importance  to  isolate  cog- 
nitions, which,  according  to  their  class  and  origin  are 
difierent  from  others,  and  thus  carefully  to  avoid,  that 
they  do  not  flow  together  incorporated  with  others, 
with  which  they,  in  use,  are  usually  conjoined.  What 
the  chemist  does  in  the  separation  of  matter — what 
the  mathematician  does  in  his  doctrine  of  pure  quan- 
tities, is  far  more  imperative  upon  the  philosopher,  so 
that  he  may  determine  vrith  certainty,  in  respect  of 
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the  share  which  a  particular  kind  of  cognition  has  in 

the  vagabond  use  of  the  understanding,  its  particular 
value  and  influence.  Human  reason,  since  the  time  it 
has  thought,  or  rather  since  it  has  reflected,  has, 
therefore,  never  been  deprived  of  a  Metaphyslck,  hut 
still  has  never  been  able  to  expose  it  sufficiently  puri- 
fied from  all  that  is  extraneous.  The  idea  of  such  a 
science  is  even  as  old  as  speculative  human  reason — 
and  what  reason  does  not  speculate,  whether,  in  fact, 
it  occur  in  a  scholastic  or  popular  manner?  We 
must,  however,  confess,  that  the  difference  of  the  two 
elements  of  our  cognition,  of  which  the  one  wholly  k 
priori  is  in  our  power,  the  other  only  k  posteriori  can 
be  taken  from  experience,  remained  yet  very  obscure, 
even  to  thinkers  by  profession — and  hence  never  could 
accomplish  the  determination  of  the  hmit  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  cognition — consequently  not  the  true 
idea  of  a  science  which  has  so  long  and  so  much  oc- 
cupied human  reason.  If  we  said  Metaphysick  is  the 
science  of  the  first  principles  of  human  cognition,  we 
did  not,  through  this,  remark  quite  a  particular  kind, 
but  a  rank  only  in  regard  of  generality,  whereby 
therefore,  this  could  not  be  separated  distinctiy  from 
what  is  empirical ;  for  even  under  empirical  principles 
there  are  some  general,  and  on  this  account  higher 
than  others — and  in  the  series  of  such  a  subordination, 
(as  we  do  not  distinguish  that  which  is  cognized 
wholly  ^  priori,  from  that  which  is  only  cognized 
k  posteriori),  where  shall  we  place  the  division  which 
separates  the  first  part  and  the  superior  members, 
from  the  last  and  the  subordinate  ?  What  should  we 
say  to  this,  if  Chronology  could  only  so  indicate  the 
epochs  of  the  world,  that  it  divided  them  into  the 
first  centuries,  and  into  those  following  it  ?  It  would 
be  asked — does  the  fifth,  the  tenth  century  belong 
likewise  to  the  first  ?  Precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
I  ask,  does  the  conception  of  the  Extended  belong  to 
Metaphysick  ?    You  answer — ^yes,  certainly,  and  also 
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that  of  body  ?  Yes — and  that  of  fluid  body  ?  You 
are  startled — for  if  it  went  on  farther,  in  this  way, 
everything  will  thus  belong  to  metaphysick.  Hence 
we  see  that  the  mere  degree  of  subordination  (the 
particular  under  the  general)  can  determine  do 
limits  of  a  science,  but,  in  our  case,  the  total  dissimi- 
larity and  difference  of  the  origin.  But,  what  on  the 
other  hand  still  obscured  the  fundamental  idea  of 
metaphysick,  was,  that  it  manifests  a  certain  simi- 
larity as  cognition  k  priori  with  mathematick,  which 
certainly  as  to  what  concerns  the  origin  k  priori,  allies 
them  with  one  another,  hut  as  to  what  concerns 
the  mode  of  cognition  from  conceptions,  in  respect  of 
the  first  in  comparison  with  the  mode  of  judging  in 
the  second  through  construction  of  conceptions  h 
priori, — consequently  as  to  the  difference  of  a  philoso- 
phical cognition  from  a  mathematical  one — there  then 
manifests  itself  a  very  decided  dissimilarity,  which  cer- 
tainly, as  it  were,  has  at  all  times  been  felt,  but  never 
could  be  reduced  to  clear  criteria.  Hence  has  it  now 
happened,  that  as  philosophers  have  erred  even  in  the 
developement  of  the  idea  of  their  science,  the  elabor- 
ation of  the  same  could  have  no  determinate  end  and 
no  secure  rule  ;  and  in  a  project  so  arbitrarily  made, 
ignorant  of  the  way  which  they  were  to  take,  and  at  all 
times  differing  with  one  another  as  to  the  discoveries 
which  each  pretended  to  have  made  in  his  own  way, 
they  brought  their  science,  first  with  others,  and  lastly 
even  with  themselves,  into  contempt. 

All  pure  cognition  k  priori  by  means  of  the  parti- 
cular facility  of  cognition,  wherein  alone  it  can  have 
its  seat,  constitutes  therefore  a  particular  unity,  and 
metaphysick  is  that  philosophy  which  is  to  represent 
such  cognition  in  this  systematic  unity.  The  specu- 
lative part  of  that  which  has  particularly  appropriated 
to  itself  this  name,  namely,  what  we  term  Metaphysick 
of  Na^re,  and  considers  all  so  far  as  it  is,  (not  that 
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which  should  be,)  from  conceptioQS  k  priori,  is  then 
divided  in  the  following  manner. 

What  in  the  stricter  sense  is  called  Metaphyrack 
consists  of  TVansccTident^  philosophy,  and  the  Phy~ 
eiology  of  pure  reason.  "Hie  first  considers  only  the 
understanding  and  reason  itself  in  a  system  of  aU 
conceptions  and  principles,  which  rel»'  to  objects 
in  general,  without  asBuming  objects  which  were 
given  (Ontolo^a.)  The  second  considers  nature,  that 
is  the  c(Hn{^x  of  g^ven  objects,  (whether  they  may 
be  given  to  the  senses,  or  if  we  like  in  another  mode 
of  intuition)  and  is  therefore  Physiology  (although 
only  ration^s).  But  now,  the  xise  of  reason  in  this 
rational  consideration  of  nature,  is  either  physical 
or  hyperphysical,  or  better  still,  either  immanent  or 
transcendent.  The  first  refers  to  nature  so  far  as  its 
cognition  can  be  applied  in  experience  (in  concreto), 
the  second  to  that  connexion  of  the  objects  of  expe- 
rience, which  transcends  all  experience.  This  trams- 
cendent  physiology  has  therefore  an  internal  or  external 
connexion,  but  both  of  which  go  beyond  possible 
experience  in  respect  of  its  object — the  first  is  the 
physiology  of  all  nature,  that  is,  transcendental  cog' 
nition  of  the  universe ;  the  latter,  is  that  of  the 
connexion  of  all  nature  with  a  being  beyond  nature, 
that  is,  transcendental  cognition  of  Giod. 

Immanent  physiology,  on  the  other  hand,  considers 
nature  as  the  complex  of  all  objects  of  the  senses, 
consequently  so  as  it  is  given  to  us,  but  only  according 
to  conditions  k  priori,  under  which  it  can  be  gireo  to  us 
in  general.    But  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  objects 
thereof — first,  those  of  the  external  senses,  conse- 
quently their  complex,  corporeal  nature:  secondly,  the 
object  of  the  internal  sense,  tt 
to  the  fundamental  conceptions 
the   thinking  nature.     The  Mel 
nature  is  termed  Physics,  hut 
only  to  contain   the  principle 
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priori,  rational  Physics.  The  Metaphysick  of  think- 
ing nature  is  termed  Psychology,  and  firom  the  now 
adduced  reason,  only  the  rational  cogmtion  of  this  is 
here'to  be  understood. 

Hence,  the  entire  system  (t[  Metaphysick  consists  o( 
four  difierent  principal  parts.  I.  Ontology.  2.  Ra- 
Oonal  Physiology.  3.  RgsHomd  Cosmology.  4.  Ra- 
ttonal  Theology.  The  second  part,  namely,  the  Physics 
of  pure  reason  contain  two  divisions,  Physica  rationalis* 
and  Psychoit^a  rationalis. 

The  originfd  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  pure  reason  pre- 
scribes even  this  division — it  is  tha«fore  architectonical 
according  to  its  essential  ends,  and  not  merely  technical 
according  to  contingently  admitted  affinities,  and,  as  it 
were,  established  by  chance — ^but  precisely  on  this  ac- 
count also,  it  is  unchai^ieable  and  legislative.  But  there 
are  in  this  also  some  points  which  excite  doubt,  and 
might  weaken  the  conviction  of  its  legitimacy. 

First,  how  can  I  expect  a  cognition  k  priori,  con- 
sequently Metaphysick,  as  to  objects,  so  far  as  they  are 
given  to  our  senses,  consequently  k  posteriori  ?  And 
how  is  it  possible  to  cognize  according  to  principles  k 
priori  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  arrive  at  a  rational 
Physiology  ?  The  answer  is,  we  take  from  ezperienoe 
nothing  Airther  than  is  necessary  to  give  us  an  object, 
partly  of  the  external,  partly  of  the  internal  sense,  llie 
first  occurs  by  means  of  the  mere  conception,  matter 
(impenetrable  inanimate  extension),  the  last  through 
the  conception  of  a  thinking  Being  (in  the  empirical 
representation,  I  think.)  Baiides,  in  the  whole  Meta- 
physick of  these  objects,   we  must  refrain  entifely 
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from  all  empirical  principles,  which  might  still  add  to 
the  conception  an  experience,  in  order  thence  to  judge 
something  as  to  these  objects. 

Secondly,  where  then  does  empirical  Psychology 
remain,  which  has  always  maintained  its  place  in 
Metaphysick,  and  from  which  in  our  days  such  great 
things  for  the  explanation  thereof  have  been  expected, 
after  the  hope  had  been  abandoned  of  executing  any- 
thing suitable  k  priori  ?  I  would  answer,  it  is  fixed 
there  where  proper  (empirical)  physics  must  be  placed, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  side  of  applied  Philosophy,  for 
which  pure  philosophy  contains  the  principles  k  priori, 
which  therefore  must  certainly  be  conjoined  with  the 
first,  but  not  confounded.  Empirical  Psychology  must 
therefore  be  wholly  banished  from  Metaphysick,  and 
is  already  entirely  excluded  from  it  through  the  idea 
of  the  same.  However,  we  must  still  always  concede 
to  it  a  place  therein  {although  only  as  episode) 
according  to  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  in  fact  from 
economical  motives,  since  it  is  not  yet  so  rich  that 
it  should  constitute  a  study  of  itself,  and  is  still  too 
important,  as  that  we  should  entirely  exclude  it,  or 
attach  it  elsewhere,  where  it  must  find  still  less 
ftffinity,  than  with  Metaphysick.  It  is  therefore, 
merely  a  long  domiciled  stranger,  to  whom  during  a 
certain  time  a  resting  place  has  been  allowed,  until  he 
shall  have  been  able  to  estabhsh  his  own  residence 
in  a  complete  Anthropology,  (the  appendix  to  an 
ernpirical  natural  Philosophy.) 

This  is  therefore  the  general  idea  of  a  metaphysick, 
which,  as  we  required  more  for  it  at  the  beginning  than 
can  reasonably  be  demanded,  and  flattered  ourselves 
duang  a  long  time  with  pleasing  expectations,  at  last 
fell  into  general  contempt,  as  men  saw  themselves  de- 
ceived In  their  hopes.  From  the  whole  tenour  of  our 
Critick  we  shall  have  been  sufficiently  convinced,  that 
although  metaphysick  cannot  be  the  basis  of  religion, 
yet  it  must  always  remain  as  its  bulwark,  and  that 
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human  reason,  which  is  ah-eady  dialectical  from  the 
tendency  of  its  nature,  can  never  dispense  with  such  a 
science,  which  restrains  it,  and  by  means  of  a  scientific 
and  thoroughly  enlightened  self-cognition,  arrests  the 
devastation  which  a  lawless  speculative  reason  would 
otherwise  most  infallibly  introduce  into  morals  as  well 
as  religion.  We  may,  therefore,  be  sure,  that  how- 
ever disdainfully  or  contemptuously  those  act,  who 
leam  to  judge  of  a  science,  not  according  to  its 
nature,  but  only  according  to  its  contingent  effects,  we 
shall  always  revert  to  it  again,  as  to  a  beloved  one 
estranged  from  us,  inasmuch  as  reason,  since  the  thing 
here  concerns  essential  ends,  must  labour  unweariedly, 
either  in  favour  of  fundamental  knowledge,  or  upon 
the  overthrow  of  correct  views  already  existing. 

Metaphysick,  therefore,  of  nature  as  well  as  of  morals, 
especially  the  Critick  of  reason  venturing  itself  upon 
its  own  wings,  which  precedes  preparatively  (propa- 
deutically),  alone  constitute  that  which  we  in  a  right 
sense  may  designate  philosophy.  This  refers  all  to 
wisdom,  but  by  the  way  of  the  science,  the  only  one 
which  if  it  once  have  been  cleared,  is  never  obli- 
terated, and  allows  of  no  errors.  Mathematics, 
Physics,  even  the  empirical  knowledge  of  man,  pos- 
sess a  great  value  as  means  for  the  most  part  to  the 
contingent,  but  still  at  last,  the  necessary  and  essential 
ends  of  humanity,  yet  then  only  through  the  medium 
of  a  reason-cognition  from  mere  conceptions,  which, 
call  it  what  we  like,  is  strictly  nothing  but  Metaphy- 
sick. 

Precisely  on  this  account  metaphysick  is  also  the 
completion  of  all  culture  of  human  reason,  which  is 
indispensable,  although  we  set  aside  its  induence,  as 
science  for  certain  determinate  ends.  For,  it  considers 
reason  according  to  its  elements  and  highest  maxims, 
which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  even  of  the  possibility 
of  some  sciences,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  use  of 
all.   That  it,  as  mere  speculation,  serves  rather  for  the 
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porpose  of  restraiiiiiig  firom  entH',  than  for  eztmding 
cognition,  does  no  prejudice  to  its  value,  but  rather 
gives  to  it  dignity  and  ctHifiidenition  through  the  cen- 
sorial office,  which  secures  the  general  order  and  har- 
mony, in  fact  the  well-being  of  Uie  scientific  common- 
weal, and  restrains  its  resolute  and  fruitful  efforts 
from  wanderii^  iTX)m  the  main  point — the  general 
happiness. 


TEAN80ENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  MBTBOD. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 

TBB    HISTORY    OF    PURB    REASON. 

This  title  only  stands  here  in  order  to  indicate  a 
place  which  remains  open  in  the  system,  and  which 
must  in  future  be  supphed.  I  content  myself,  firom 
a  mere  transcendental  point  of  view,  namely,  from  the 
nature  of  pure  reason,  with  casting  a  cursory  glance 
over  the  whole  of  its  labours  hitherto,  which,  certainty, 
it  is  true,  presents  to  my  view  a  building,  but  one 
only  in  ruins. 

It  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  although  it  naturally 
could  not  occur  otherwise,  that  men  in  the  infancy  raf 
philosophy  start  from  that  point,  where  we  now  should 
rather  finish,  namely,  with  studying  first  the  cognition 
of  Grod,  and  the  hope,  or  rather  indeed  the  quality,  of 
another  world.    "Whatever  the  ancient  customs  which 
still  remained  over  from  the  rude  state  of  nations, 
might  have  introduced  as  gross  conceptions  of  re- 
ligion, yet  this  still  did  not  prevent  the  enlightened 
portion  from  dedicating  itsel 
spect  of  such  object,  and  i 
that  there  could  be  no  fimda 
mode  of  pleasing  the  invisible 
world,  at  least,  in  order  to  be 
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than  virtuouB  conduct.  Hence  theology  and  morality 
were  the  two  springs,  or  rather  the  two  points  of 
reference,  in  all  abstract  investigations  of  reason,  to 
which  suhse^uently  man  has  always  devoted  himself. 
The  first  was,  however,  properly  that  which  drew  into 
the  subject  by  degrees  mere  speculative  reason,  and 
which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Metaphysick. 

I  will  not  now  distinguish  the  times  in  which  this  or 
that  change  in  metaphysick  took  place,  but  only  re- 
present in  a  hasty  sketch,  the  difference  of  idea  which 
mduced  the  most  important  revolutions.  And  then  I 
find  a  threefold  object,  in  favour  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant changes  have  been  effected  upon  this  theatre 
of  contention. 

1 .  In  respect  of  the  object  of  all  our  cognitions  of 
reason,  some  were  merely  8ensual,  others  merely  Intel- 
lectual philosophers.  Epicwrus  may  be  termed  the 
principal  philosopher  of  sensitivity,  Plato  of  the  intel- 
lectual.  But  this  difference,  however  subtle  it  may  be, 
had  already  commenced  in  the  earhest  times,  and  had 
maintained  itself  uninterruptedly.  They  of  the  first 
opinion  mmntained,  that  all  reality  is  in  the  objects  of 
the  senses,  all  the  rest  is  im^nation — they  of  the 
second  say,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  but 
appearance  in  the  senses,  only  the  understanding 
cognizes  what  is  true.  But  on  this  account  the  former 
did  not  precisely  deny  reality  to  the  conceptions  of  the 
understanding,  but  with  them  it  was  only  logical,  with 
the  others  mystical.  The  first  allowed  intellectual  con- 
ceptions, yet  admitted  mere  sensible  objects.  The  last 
required  that  the  true  objects  were  merely  intelligible, 
and  asserted  an  infuifion  through  the  pure  understand- 
ing, that  was  accompanied  by  no  sense,  and  according 
to  their  opinion  only  a  confused  one. 

2.  In  respect  of  the  origin  of  pure  reason-cogni- 
tions whether  they  are  derived  from  experience,  or 
independently  of  it,   have   their  sources  in  reason. 
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Aristotle  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  Em- 
piriats,  and  Pluto  of  the  Noologists.  Locke,  who  in 
modem  times  followed  the  one,  and  LeibnitB  the  otber, 
(although  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  his  mystical 
system),  were,  however,  still  unable  in  this  dispute  to 
come  to  any  decision.  Epicurus,  however,  on  his  side, 
conducted  himself  much  more  consistently  according 
to  his  sensual  system  (for  he  never  in  his  conclusions 
issued  out  beyond  the  limits  of  experience),  than 
Aristotle  and  Locke,  (but  especially  the  last,)  who 
after  he  had  deduced  all  conceptions  and  principles 
from  experience,  proceeds  so  far  in  the  use  thereof, 
that  he  maintains  tbat  we  could  as  evidently  prove 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortsJity  of  the  soul, 
(although  both  objects  lie  entirely  out  of  the  limits  of 
possible  experience) ,  as  any  mathematical  theorem. 

3.  In  respect  of  Method. — If  we  are  to  term  any 
thing  method,  it  must  then  be  a  proceeding  according 
to  principles.  We  can  then  decide  the  now  dominant 
method  in  this  branch  of  the  investigation  of  nature 
into  the  naturalistic  and  scientific.  The  Naturalist  of 
pure  reason  adopts  it  as  a  principle,  that  by  means 
of  common  reason  without  science,  (which  he  terms 
sound  reason,)  more  can  be  effected  in  respect  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  constitute  the  problems 
of  metaphysick,  than  by  speculation.  He  maintains, 
therefore,  that  we  can  determine  the  magnitude  and 
the  disUmce  of  the  moon  more  securely  according  to 
the  measurement  of  the  eye,  than  by  mathemadcal 
circumlocution.  This  is  mere  misology  reduced  to 
principle,  and  what  is  most  absurd,  the  neglect  of  all 
artificial  means  is  recommended  as  a  peculiar  method 
for  extending  our  cognition.  For,  as  to  what  concerns 
the  naturalists  as  to  the  want  of  more  information,  we 
cannot  with  justice  impute  any  thing  to  them.  They 
follow  common  reason,  without  boasting  themselves  of 
their  ignorance,  as  a  method,  which  is  to  contain  the 
secret  of  drawing  the  truth  from  the  deep  well  of  Demo- 
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critus.  Quod  Batis  est  sapio  mihi :  non  ego  euro 
esse,  quod  Arcesilas  senimnosique  Solones.  Pera.  is 
their  motto,  with  which  they  can  live  satisfied  and 
worthy  of  approval,  without  troubling  themselves  as 
to  science,  or  with  confounding  its  business. 

As  to  what  regards  the  observers  of  a  scientific 
method  they  have  thus  here  their  choice,  either  of  ■ 
proceeding  dogmatically  or  sceptically,  but  yet,  at  all 
events,  are  under  the  obUgation  of  proceeding  sys- 
tematically. If  I  here  name,  in  respect  of  the  first, 
the  celebrated  Wolf,  and  as  to  the  second  David  Hume, 
I  can  according  to  my  present  object  leave  the  others 
unnoticed.  The  critical  road  is  yet  open.  If  the 
reader  have  had  pleasure  and  patience  in  traveUing 
along  this  in  my  company,  then  may  he  judge  whether, 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  him  to  contribute  his  part  thereto, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  this  bye-path  into  a  high 
road,  what  many  centuries  could  not  effect,  may 
not  now  be  attained  before  the  expiration  of  the  pre- 
sent, namely — the  bringing  of  human  reason  into 
entire  contentedness,  with  regard  to  what  has  hitherto, 
but  in  vain,  occupied  its  curiosity. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS, 
ACCORDING   TO  THB  VIEWS   OF   MELLIN   AND   OTHERS. 


AcROAHATic  {AeroamatimA).  In  this  proof  we  bave  the  object  of 
the  oonception  in  qaestion  only  in  mind,  and  the  conc^tion  is 
merely  expieaaed  through  words,  and  not  eenrable  exhibition.  It  is 
^sourrive  and  not  intuitive. 

AonoM  (Handlung)  sisnifes  the  relationship  of  the  eubject  of 
eaaeaUt^  to  the  effect,  ft  Is  also  called  by  Kant,  the  oansuity  or 
causeship  of  the  caose,  though  of  causality  in  a  sense  diffeient  to 
that  of  effective  causes. 

AeoRBOATB  {Aggregat,  Rhapio£e),  If  a  whole  of  cognition  so 
consists  of  many  parts,  that  the  same  are  placed  with  one  another  in 
a  contingent  coonezion,  such  a  whole  is  termed  Aggregate.  The 
categories  of  Aristotle,  for  instance^  are  an  aggregate,  whilst  those 
of  &at,  being  not  contingent  but  nectesary,  constitute  a  System.  A 
number  of  dollara  thrown  into  a  obest  is  an  aggregate;  arranged 
aooording  to  t,  connecting  principle,  they  form  a  system. 

All  op  Reality  (Afi  der  Realitai).  Omnitudo  reaUtatis  is  the 
idea  of  an  object,  wher^  all  poedble  properties  exist  together,  so 
that  no  one  is  wanting.  The  object  itself  is  termed  the  transcen- 
dental  Ideal. 

Analoot  07  ExPERiBNCH  {AtuUogU  der  ETfakrwiy)  is  an  analog, 
)i  priori,  of  erperience,  according  to  which  all  objects  must  be 
cogniaed  in  such  relationships  as  are  identical  witb  the  r^tionships 
of  experience ;  for  example,  in  all  phenomena  (objects  of  experience), 
tiiere  arc  properties  which  refer  to  each  other,  ae  the  eubatasoe  to  the 
accident :  that  is  to  say,  in  all  experiences  there  is  something  that 
pwmsts,  which  is  neither  increased  ooi  diminished,  (the  substance), 
and  something  that  always  changes,  (accident),  &o.  &c. 

AMTHBOPOLoav  {Aitihropoiog^  the  theory  of  the  empirical  con- 
ditions of  hnmaa  nature. 
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AvTiTH^ncK  {Antithetii)  does  not  conoera  itself  with  wW  u 
only  partial,  but  con^den  geneni  cognitiona  in  respect  of  thai 
contradiction  with  one  another,  and  the  causes  theieod  Tnnsoen- 
dental  Antithetick  is  an  investigation  of  the  Antinomy  of  pme 
reason,  its  causes  and  resnlt.  If  we  do  not  apply  our  reasim  to 
objecte  of  experience,  but  venture  to  extend  it  b^ond  the  limits  of 
experience,  sophistical  illusive  theorems  then  arise,  which  find  thtu 
necesaity  in  the  nature  of  the  conditions  of  reason ;  only  that,  nn- 
luckilv,  the  object  has  equally  as  vatid  and  necessary  groonds  of 
assertion  on  its  side. 

Afodictical  {Apodietueh),  is  that  which  is  connected  with  the 
consciousness  of  necessity. 

Appearance  {Seiein)  is  always  taken  in  the  sense  of  delnsive 
appearance,  the  subjective  ground  of  the  jndgment  being  held  to  be 
oDjective. 

Apparent  (Sehnnbar).     Specious. 

Apperception  (^Ajmetveption),  Self-coneciousnesa,  Conscionaiess 
of  oneself  or  the  simple  Representation  of  the  I.  If  a  subject  capable 
of  representations  possesses  such,  it,  beddee,  always  connects  with 
these  representations,  that  it  (the  subject)  has  them.  This  second 
representation,  that  I,  the  representing  subject,  has  these  lepresenta- 
tiona,  is  called  the  consciousness  of  myself^  or  the  apperception.  This 
representation  is  umple,  and  is  an  emct  of  the  nndeistanding,  which 
thereby  connects  all  the  diversity  of  a  repieeentation  in  a  nn^ 
representation,  or  according  to  Kant's  mode  of  expieadon,  produces 
a  Synthesis. 

AFFRBHENSioy  (^Appreherttum)  is  that  connexion  (synthens),  by 
means  of  which,  representations  as  modifications  of  the  mind  are 
^aced  together  in  an  intuition,  so  that  thereby  perception  is  posnhle. 
The  junction  of  seveial  representations  is  termed  the  Synthesis  of 
Apprehension. 

AniBiKa  OF  A  Thing  (^Elnalehv/ng),  is  origin. 

Articulation  {GliedM'UKg)  is  the  Btmoture  of  *  sinaioe  as  to 
its  members ;  the  limita,  completeness,  and  portion  of  parts,  &c 

SeiBBtvas.  (.<fil>M<tiit).  Theory  of  Sensibility,  or  the  Saonx  of 
the  rules  of  Seodlnlity  in  general 

Canok  {Kanon)  is  the  Complex  of  Principles  it  priori,  or  of  the 
fiindamental  prescripts  arising  from  the  human  &culty  of  cognitiaD 
itself  which  determine  how  oertun  cognition-bcultiee  in  genial  an 
to  be  used,  provided  their  use  is  %  correct  one,  that  is,  such,  thit 
cognition  of  the  truth  is  thereby  possible.  It  treats  of  the  ptopcs 
use  of  our  facnltv  of  cognition. 

Catboort  {KaitgorU,  Slammbeffriff,  CMankm^orm^  Pr»£oamLau\ 
is  properly  the  rule  which  the  Understanding,  by  means  of  its  own 
essential  law,  lays  at  the  foundation  of  nature,  for  joining  aQ  the 
given  diversity  in  our  consciousness ;  or,  it  is  the  unity  which  is  gi*Ki 
to  the  mere  synthesis,  by  the  means  of  the  function  of  the  andnstaod- 
ing,  of  the  different  reptescntatitnu  in  an  intuition.     In  a  fa 
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dental  sense,  categoriee  are  eubjective  oonditiona  of  thinking,  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  their  foundation  in  the  property  of  the  underetanding 
itself,  but  they  have  objectiTe  Talidity  for  empiiical  use,  or,  they  am 
conditione  of  the  poeability  of  all  cognition  of  objects  of  experience ; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  object  of  experience  which  has  not  quality, 
quantity,  relationship,  canse,  &c.  They  are  devoid  of  sense  and  mean- 
ing, unless  accompanied  by  sensible  and  empirical  intuition ;  for 
without  this,  they  are  mere  forms  of  thinking  in  general.  They 
cannot  be  extended  to  objects  in  themselTes,  (without  a  restriction 
to  our  sensibility). 

CooNiTtON  {Erkenntnitt).  This  word  beioe  nsed  by  Kant  both 
in  the  feminine  and  neuter  gender,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
change  depends  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  taken,  whether 
sabjectivdy  or  objectively.  If  as  the  former,  it  is  made  feminine,  as 
the  latter,  neuter.  Cognition  is  the  determined  reference  of  certain 
r«>reeentationB  to  an  Object,  that  is,  that  object,  in  the  conception 
whereof  the  Diverse  of  a  given  intuition  is  united.*  £rietmtnitt- 
vemuk/en  u  the  cognition-foculty,  or  the  foculty  of  cognition. 

Conception  {Be^r^).  Cognition  by  conceptions  is  a  mode  of 
cognimng  an  object,  wnen  I  have  not  the  same  intmtdiaUly  before  me. 
If  I  see  a  tree  before  me,  its  immediate  representation  strikes  upon 
the  senses,  and  I  have  an  intuition  of  it,  but  if  I  represent  to  myself 
the  tree  by  means  of  certain  characteristics,  which  I  seek  for  in  the 
intuition  of  it,  as,  for  example,  the  trunk,  branches,  and  leaves,  these 
characteriatica  are  termed  signs,  and  the  complex  of  tliem  is  termed 
the  Content  of  the  conception,  and  affords  a  mediate  representation 
of  the  tree.  The  difference  between  pure  and  empirical  conceptions 
does  not  concern  the  origin  of  either  in  time,  or  the  mode  whereby 
we  come  to  the  consciousneee  thereof,  but  the  origin  of  the  same,  from 
the  source  and  the  content.  Hence  an  empirical  conception  is  that 
which  does  not  only  arise  by  occason  of  experience,  but  to  which 
experience  also  furnishes  the  matter,    A  pure  conception  is  that  with 

■  The  dilTertat  d^mi  of  the  objectiTe  Tilne  of  onr  cognitian  nt  giren  in 
Kant'g  IiOgic,  uiil  coaiiit  of  these  ateps :  Bcpreienting;  aoinetbiDg  to  odcmV 
{vortlelln)  \a  the  lint  degree  of  cogoitioQ  ;  repreaentiDg  to  oneielf  with  cdd- 
■doutDBU  (inaJlnMAiitni)  or  perceiriDg,  U  the  aecond  ;  kDOwing  (irnnfli)  «ome- 
tbinEi  or  repreienting  tu  oneielf  ■ometbingia  compariaon  vilh  other  thing*,  u 
well  in  mpsct  of  ideotitr  u  diBeren-e,  ii  the  third  ;  eogniiing  (trtmin)  or 
knowiDgaomethiDgwlth  coDtciooineaa.  the  fonrth  ;  andentuiding  (_veTilanderi) 
cognizing  thnmgh  the  undentandiag  by  meajia  of  the  conceptions  or  con- 
oeiTiag  something,  the  fifth ;  cogniiing  tomethipg  through  ruiSOa  or  pinpecting 
(tirutitn)  the  sixth ;  and  compreheoding  somethlag  (ttgrrifm),  thit  ia,  cogniiing 
it  through  reuon  or  L  priori  in  >  degree  safficient  for  our  purpose,  the  acTenth. 
Forsllour  co mprehending is  only  rrlolfaWt  that  J a  sufficient  for  a  certain  purpose : 
abtolaltly,  we  do  not  compreheDd  any  thing.  Nothing  more  can  be  compre. 
heoded  than  what  the  maUieiiiaticiu  demonstrates,  u  for  eiample,  that  all  the 
lines  in  a  circle  are  proportional,  and  still  he  docs  not  comprdiend  how  it 
happens,  that  so  simple  ■  figure  ha*  these  propertiea.  The  field  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  of  the  anderstandiag  ia  therefore  in  general  much  greater  than  the 
.Acid  of  conceiTiDg  or  of  reaaon. 
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which  no  KiuBtion  is  mixed  up.  The  eonoqrtion  of  cftnse  is  »  pan 
conception  of  thia  kind,  mnoe  I  have  no  sennble  object  irhich  I  wonU 
tenn  Cause.  For  «  Pnie  Conception  of  the  UndentiUnding,  see 
Catboory. 

CoNCKETD,  Df,  signifiee,  in  Objocta  of  experience ;  where  muy  tbii^ 
may  be  diff^ntlj'  constituted  from  what  they  are,  m  Abttraeio. 

CoMDrnoN  and  Conditioned  (^Bedingung  and  Bedrnfftt*)  aie,  cone- 
latiTe  conoeptione.  The  condition  is  the  ground  which  mnst  be  pn- 
Bupposed;  and  what  presupposes  a  condition  la  the  oonditiaDed, 
conditionate,  or  conditional. 

COHTOBMABLENEBS    OT    CoNPORHtTT    TO    ElfD    {Zve(kntd*rigMt\ 

means  also,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  Intentionolity.  Ussot  has  tusd 
the  word  Finality,  which  is  haidly  more  &xaAi  than  Flaalit;^  nsed  in 
the  present  translation,  is  English,  but  both  words  convey  the  viek 
of  fitnees,  looking  to  the  end  in  view ;  and  such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
original  expression.  It  consists,  in  natare,  in  the  lepreseotationthidiO 
the  laws  thereof^  made  known  to  us  by  experience,  bowerer  various, 
coincide  for  a  conception  that  contains  the  grounds  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  which  is  termed  the  object  of  natarew 

Consciousness  {^BtumnUeyn,  Seff^ttbtatuttteyrt,  Appmvtptitm)  is 
simple  representation  of  the  I,  and  likewise  an  effect  of  the  nndo- 
standing,  whereby  all  variety  of  a  representation  is  connected  in  a  ainsk 
representation,  or  effects  what  is  termed  Bynthesis.  I^  for  exam^ 
I  think  that  I  see,  all  the  variety  in  the  repreaentation  of  maag  h 
connected  through  the  single  representation  of  the  I.  If  the  vane^ 
in  the  representation  I  seo,  were  ae  spontaneously  produced  in  my 
subject  as  the  variety  of  the  same  is  Bpontaneonslr  connected,  Hbta 
the  undetetanding  would  envisage,  and  we  shonM  have  intdlectoal 
intuitions.  But  the  variety  arises  from  this,  that  the  sennbility  is 
affected;  for  I  cannot  procure  lieht,  eyes,  or  objects  through  men 
thinking,  if  they  do  not  exist ;  uieiefote  the  sensibility  envisages  far 
means  of  the  affections,  and  the  understanding  thinks  or  unitee,  UmMi^ 
the  synthesis  aUuded  to,  the  variety  given  by  means  of  the  affections. 

Constitutive  {Gm*tittttiv)  means  objectively  determining  or  iegis- 
lating.  It  is  a  predicate  which  expresses  that  eianething  k  pnori 
determines,  how  something  else  must  be,  or  is  to  be.  For  examf^ 
the  principle  of  all  axioms  of  intuitions  is  not  only  oonstitntiTe  be 
experience  but  also  for  intuition,  ae^  for  instance,  the  prinripk^  at 
page  IS4.  "  All  phenomena  are,  according  to  intuition,  extensve 
quantities.'  By  means  of  thia,  it  is  established  a  priori,  that  no 
other  objects  of  experience  can  occur  to  us,  but  those  whidi  ws 
must  envisage  as  extended  quantitiee.  The  same  is  therefore  called  a 
cvnttittUiet  principle  for  intuition  and  experience.  Hint  whicli  is 
constitutive  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  r«gulatir>e. 

CosHOLOOiCAL  loEA  (  Weltbegr^.)  There  cannot  he  more  than  fbni 
of  these,  see  ^age  328 ;  and  they  have  been  termed  such  Gmm  thsir 
containing  the  condition,of  all  phenomena,  whose  sphere  is  the  wmUL 
Th^  are  divided  into  the  mathematical  and  dynamica]. 

C^jsMOLoar  {Ko»noloffi»),     The  science  whose  object  is  tbo  on*- 
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plex  of  all  phenonusis  (the  oniverae) ;  or  tbe  metaphjaical  pluloaDphy 
of  the  supeisenBtble  properties  of  all  objects. 

Gbitical  (CritUcA)  v  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  dogmatical 
^doffmaiueA). 

Gritice,  Criticish,  Ciutiqiib  (Crittk)  is  the  examination  of  pure 
Reason,  and  is  called  in  Genuany  simply,  the  Chitick,  xar  'hx't- 
It  ia  tbe  Science  of  the  pure  faculty  of  reason,  or  the  inTeatigation  of 
that  which  reason  is  able  to  know  or  effect,  independently  of  ex- 
perience. 

DEDUcnoir,  {Dedueium) :  when  transcendental,  it  ia  the  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  conceptions  or  propositions  a  priori  may  refer 
to  objects,  or,  it  is  the  justification  of  tbe  objective  andgeneral  validity 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  a  synthetic  proposition, 
or  a  conception,  when  they  are  k  priori.  The  term  is  a  legal  one. 
The  proof  by  which  a  claim  is  substantiated  is  termed  the  Donation. 

Demonbtbablb  {Demorutrabel).  A  conception  or  proposition  is 
BO  termed,  when  tbe  object  correeponding  can  be  given  to  it, 
whether  in  the  pnre  or  empirical  intuition.  It  does  not  signify,  what 
is  proved,  but  what  is  sensibly  exhibited.  The  conceptions  of  reason, 
an,  the  other  hand,  though  not  witbont  fonndation,  are  termed  inde- 
monstrable, for  such  ideas  as,  God,  the  Soul,  Sco.,  cannot  be  exhibited 
in  the  intuition ;  but  the  conception  of  quantity  is  demonstrable,  for 
H  can  be  given  in  tbe  intuition  of  space  a  priori,  that  is,  in  a  straight 
line.  Kant  makes  use  of  the  term,  to  demonstrate,  in  a  like  sense 
witb  the  Anatomist. 

Detebbumation  (Batimmung),  The  action  of  detetmining  or 
the  attributing  of  one  of  two  contradictory  predicates,  as  for  in- 
stance, when  we  speak  of  a  maQ  and  say,  that  he  is  learned  or 
unlearned.     The  predicate  in  this  way  is  the  determination. 

DiALEcrncK  {DiaUktii:)  is  the  Logic  of  Appearance,  and  as  logical 
or  forma],  it  treats  of  the  sources  of  error  and  illusion,  and  the  mode 
of  destroyii^  than;  aa  transcendental,  it  is  the  exposure  of  the 
natural  and  unavoidable  illnsion  that  arises  from  human  reason 
itself  which  is  ever  inclined  to  look  upon  phenomena,  as  things  in 
themselves,  and  cognitions  i  priori,  as  properties  adhering  to  these 
things,  uid  in  snob  way  to  form  the  Supersensible,  accordmg  to  this 
assumed  cognition  of  things  in  themselves. 

DuLExis  {Dialexe).     Mellin  conBideistheword^onIdbe.Z>taM«. 

DiCHOTOMT  (Diekotomie),  a  bimembrol  division, 

DiscuBsrvE  {Ducurtin)  expresses  one  of  tbe  two  modes  by  which 
reason  cognizes.  Reason  cognizes  either  immediately,  that  ia  to  say, 
as  in  geometry,  where  it  exlubits  the  object  itself  through  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  and  then  is  termed  mtuitive ;  or  it  cognizes 
meduudy,  as  it  occois  in  philosophy,  where  it  thinks  the  objects  hv 
tagoa.  Intuitively,  reason  represents  to  itself  a  triangle,  and  finiu 
therein  the  properUes  of  all  possible  triangles;  and  discursively,  it 
looks  at  virtue,  as  a  state  of  triumph  of  the  moral  principle  over  the 
immoral  desires  of  sensibihty,  where  we  have  not  the  object  bofbrs 
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na,  bnt  think  H  thiODj^  naeie  mgns,  as  state,  trimnph,  moial  piis- 
ciple,  &c. 

DiTEBSB,  MoLTiFARioVB,  MULTIPLEX,  Tarioub,  (Matuuehfoltip). 
"  I  perc«ve  a  tree,  nothing  ia  present  to  roe  bnt  what  I  see  and  fed, 


nezion  which  exists  amongst  the  parts  of  the  same ;  of  the  order  in 
which  they  are  ananged ;  of  every  conception  through  whidi  they 
can  be  thonght  as  a  whole,  whetiier  as  homogeneous  oi  heterogene- 
otis;  in  short,  if  we  conmdei  them  as  somethmg  real,  not  ecmiiected 
with  one  anotiier,  we  have  thus  a  conoeption  <h  the  Diverse  in  tite 
phenomenon. 

DooiLATiBM  (/>^ina(tfmiw).  The  pretension  of  adrancing  in  nwta- 
physicsl  inquiries  without  the  Critick  of  pure  reason.  For  instance, 
when  the  Understanding  fancies  that  it  is  posEnble  for  it  to  attain  to 
pure  certiun  cOKnitions  of  reason,  as,  for  example,  the  knowle*^  (tf 
Ood,  the  Soul,  &c.,  without  having  previously  inveetif^ated  the 
faculty  wlien(»  these  pure  cognitions  of  reason  arise,  tliis  is  the 
Dogmatism  of  metaphysics.  That  of  pure  reason  is  the  avettion  of 
an  mtellectual  commencement  in  the  senee  of  phenomena,  or  <tf  a 
world-limit,  or  that  the  world  had  a  beginning. 

Empirical  {EmpiriicA).  See  TRAnscBKiiBNTAi.. 

Epiqenesib  {Epifftneiu)  of  pure  reason  is  the  System  of  the 
generation  of  experience  out  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, that  is,  it  assumes  that  these  conce^ions  render  experience 
possible,  or  contain  the  ground  of  all  experience  in  geneiHl :  or  in 
other  words,  it  is  that  explanation  of  the  coinddence  of  the  cate- 
gories, as  pure  intellectual  conceptions  with  the  objects  of  experi- 
ence, agreeably  to  which  explanation,  these  oonoeptions  heiag  forms 
of  thought,  experience  and  its  objects,  as  snch,  become  poasiDle. 

EvRisnc  EuBisno  {Htttrittueh).  See  OffTKHsiYE. 

Exhibition  (^DariUtlunff).     A  triangle  in  its  construction  is  this. 

Existence  (J)at^fn).  Those  who  hold  objects  for  things  in 
themselves  maintain,  that  existence  is  something  lying  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  object,  or  a  sign  of  the  conception  itadf,  whilst  the 
theory  of  existence,  as  entertamed  by  Kant,  is,  that  it  is  only  a  lO- 
presentation  of  the  relationship  of  the  object  to  the  thinking  faculty, 
and  therefore  no  eign  at  all  of  the  conception  of  the  existmg 
thing,  and,  that  the  conception  of  existence  is  not  to  he  abstracted 
from  an  existing  thing,  but  has  its  origin  in  the  property  of  the 
thinking  &culty  itself. 

Facility  ^Pnrti^l^t)  or  ffabitut,  wbidi  is  not  to  be  oonfoanded 
with  Ltitktigleeit  (promptitude).  The  latter  refsrs  nther  to  the 
mechanical  faculty,  and  the  former  to  the  will. 

FoRCB  {Kraft).  The  conception  of  force  springs  from  the  pan 
tindeistahding,  whrai  we  think  a  snbetaooe  which  as  oanse  ppiaiHSl 
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an  afieot.  We  most  not  howerer  say  of  the  thing  (the  sabetanee) 
that  it  Lb  a  force,  hut  that  it  baa  a  force.  The  word  force  is  a 
general  name  for  every  thing  that  is  a  gtooud  upon  which  the 
production  of  the  determination  repoBcs. 

Fbebdom,  Liberty  {Freikeit).  Transcendental  liberty  is  nothing 
else  hut  the  (empirical)  unconditioned  causality  of  the  cause  in  the 
phenomenon,  tluit  ia,  each  a  causality  as  is  not  farther  dependent 
upon  any  other  cause  in  the  phenomenOD,  and  consequently  is,  aa 
cause,  absolute  ntontoneonsneee.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  ia  one  of  the 
three  unaToidahle  problems  of  pure  reason.  This  idea,  and  other 
like  transcendental  ideas  Kant  tenns  coemical  conceptious,  partly  by 
reason  of  the  unconditioned  completeness,  (which  we  think  of  in  the 
conception  of  the  world),  and  whereupon  the  conception  of  the  uni- 
verae  reposes,  which  itself  ia  only  an  idea ;  partly  because  they  tefer 
only  to  the  cotmexion  of  phenomena,  and  consequently  to  ^nthesis 
in  experience.  The  idea  of  Transcendental  Liberty  is  a  Coamical 
Conception,  or,  what  is  here  the  same  thing,  a  Cosmological  Idea. 

Hoa[oaBNB0uaNEB8  {Olaehartigheit)  at  Unifoiucitt.  These  two 
BignificatiooB  have  beeen  used  indilferently  one  for  the  other. 

Idealisu  (Idealitm),  see  Rkaubm.  Ideal  trino  {Cfedankmdinff) 
an  empty  conception,  oi  collection  without  object. 

Ibuoe  (Biid)  is  a  sensible  mtuition  for  a  conception,  which  the 
empirical  Acuity  of  imagination  produces  from  perceptions.  Five 
■pots  ore  an  image  of  the  conception  which  I  form  to  myself  of  the 
ntunber  five.* 

Imperatite  (/m^wotie)  that  which  contains  a  Should  or  Ought, 
(SoUen).    It  la  the  formula  of  the  commandment  (Othol)  of  reason. 

luMANEKT  (/mfflan«K()  is  opposed  to  Transcendent.  Iliose  princi- 
ples are  immanent,  the  application  of  which  ia  held  wholly  within  the 
bounds  of  possible  experience.  For  example,  the  principle  that  "  all 
chutge  has  its  cause,  is  a  priuciple  of  pure  empirical  use,  aud  may 
therefore  be  termed  an  immanent  principle  of  the  pure  undeistandiur. 

Intellioible  (^Inteltufiiel),  JvTBLLEcrui.ii,  or  LrrELLiQENTuj.,  is 
opposed,  to  what  is  Sensible ;  see  Sensible  for  a  more  fiill  ezpluta- 
tion  of  these  terms. 

Ihterest  (/nfareiM)  is  ti^a,t  whereby  reason  becomes  pntctical,  that 
is,  a  cause  detenoining  the  will.  It  is  called  pure,  when  the  nniver- 
saJ  Tahdity  of  its  maxim  is  a  eufGcient  determmative  of  the  will,  and 
empirical,  when  it  determines  the  will  only  by  means  of  another 
object  of  appcdtion. 

Intuition  (Auteiauuff).  To  see  an  object  is  to  have  an  intuition 
of  it,  and  the  word  is  derived  from  seeing,  but  it  nevertheless  signi- 
fies, not  merely  r^reewtationa  through  nght,  bnt-  tiX  the  sensible 

the  comiM  ihonld 
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tepreaentatiwu  in  which  the  object  is  lepieseirtod  imme^afc^, 
whether  in  seeing,  or  hearing,  or  smelling,  or  tasting,  or  fe«Unj;.  Im 
fragnnce  of  a  lose,  if  even  my  eyea  were  htindfoMed,  and  the  sonnd 
of  music,  I  CatueAatteJ  i.  e.  peiceire  by  intnition  or  intnitirely, 
through  die  Hnses  of  smelling,  and  of  hearing.  The  teim  tbenfon 
*'  to  envisage,"  which  has  genetally  been  made  ose  of  throu^ront  the 
precedinit  tnuislstioii,  in  deference  to  the  valnable  opinion,  m  all  that 
regards  Kant's  philosophy,  of  Mr.  Semple^  who,  in  his  hie  exeelletit 
translation  of  that  writer's  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  hoe  recommended  the 
employment  of  this  term  for  the  verb  ante^auen,  is  not  strictly  correct, 
but  as  the  word  most  generally  refers  to  seeing,  it  has  been  fbnnd  ocn* 
TOnient  to  make  nse  of  a  term  which  refers  specificaUy  to  this  sense. 

LnntATTOK  {Bnehrankimff,  Btgrmxvt^,  EintAmAtmg)  rate  «f 
the  three  categoriee  of  quality.  It  is  reaUtir  cotgoined  with  negalioiL 
E!veiT  thing  m  the  sensible  world  is  limited,  that  is,  the  reafitics 
which  it  has  have  always  a  degree,  above  and  below  which,  greater 
or  lees  degrees  can  be  thought  to  infinity. 

Lnirrfl  (Seiranke,  Grenxe).  The  original  words  are  not  quite 
synonymous.  Negations  which  alfect  a  qnsntity,  so  ihxt  sodt  has 
not  absolute  completeness,  are  called,  SkApoHttH.  Hie  p<unts  (rf  the 
limitation  of  a  quantity  are  tenned,  Grauen. 

Uatbbhaticb  ok  Mathematick  Hathhsib  (MtUiMuitii).  The 
pure  cognition  of  reason,  which  is  founded  upon  the  o  *        ' 

conceptions,  by  means  of  the  exhibition  of  the  object  in  a 
k  priori :   or  the  System  of  all  cognition,  from  the  t 
conceptions. 

Matteh  (ifoMrw)  is  one  of  the  conceptions  of  reflexion,  which  is 
lud  at  the  foundation  of  every  other  tefiexion,  and  is  inseparably 
connected  vrith  every  use  of  the  undentanding.     See  Fokk. 

Maxih  {Maieime)  is  a  eubjective  prinriple,  which  therefore  is  not 
objectively  valid,  bnt  reposes  upon  an  interest  of  the  Subject. 

METAPHYSica  OR  Hbtapbtsick  (JHelapAyni:)  is  the  philosophy  of 

iiure  reason :  pure  natural  philosophy,  or  the  whole  insulated  specn- 
ative  cognition  of  reason,  which  is  raised  above  the  instruction  of 
experieoce,  through  mere  conceptions.  It  is  cognition  thiougb  pure 
reason  without  any  impression  upon  the  senses. 

MetBODOLOOT  (MethodenUhre)  Tmnsoendental  doctrine  of  method. 
Tie  elementary  doctrine  has  been  called  by  some  Elementology,  of 
the  science  treating  of  the  form  of  a  metaphysical  system. 

MoD&LiTT  (^Modalitdi)  is  the  name  of  one  of  those  djmamical  cate- 
gories which  express  relationship  to  the  fitcntty  of  cogniticm,  or  that 
synthetic  unity  by  which  the  relationahip  of  nie  o)g«ot  is  thought  of 
to  the  cognition'&cnlty. 

Moment  (Jtfoment).  The  moments  of  thinking  in  general  an  tbs 
three  functions  of  Modality  for  judging,  problematically,  asBattori- 
calty,  and  apodidjcally.  The  degree  of  each  reality,  as  a  oaoM^  is 
termed  a  moment. 
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HoMOOKAM  {Mowgrtmm)  a  enngle  line  drawn  acoordinj;  to  so 
detennioate  rale. 

iluLTiruDE,  MuLTiFLiciTY  {Mmge). 

Naiurb  {Natur)  signifies  the  existence  of  thlnm,  so  fai  as  it  is  cb- 
tennioed  acconling  to  general  laws :  or,  the  fiist  internal  principle  or 
foundation  of  every  thing  which  belongs  to  existence  or  the  eflectivity 
of  a  thing.  In  this  sense  everr  thing  haa  its  nature,  bat  such  things 
are  phenomenal,  or  nature  in  the  empirical  sense.  The  existence  of 
tlungs  in  themselvee  (sapersennble  nature)  we  cannot  cognize.  It 
will  DO  seen,  that  causes  of  or  belonging  to  natnie,  have  been  ba- 
quently  rendered  in  the  preoeding  translation  "  natural  causes.' 

NECBsarnr  {Nothmmdigkeii).  There  are  judgments  which  are 
named  apodiotic^  wherein  the  ofGnnatiTe  or  negative  is  looked 
upon  as  apodictictj,  and  such  is  logical  neceeaii}'!  reftl  is  the  material 
phvBical  neceeaity  of  eadstence,  or  the  impossibility  of  non-existence. 

KotruxKOK  (Aommmn).  a  thing  in  itself,  which  can  be  cognized 
through  the  understanding.  In  a  positive  eense,  it  would  be  the 
object  of  a  non-sensible  intuition,  if  there  were  another  mode  of  in- 
tuition than  throu^  the  senses,  and  the  nnderetanding  were  able  to 
perceiTe  bv  intuition  instead  of  thinking,  which  is  ite  peculiar 
ptovince.     It  is  opposed  to  Phenomenon. 

On/ECTTTE  {Ol^eetiti).  In  every  cognition  we  can  distinguish  the 
subject  which  co^izes,  and  the  object  which  is  cognized.  When  a 
■tar  is  observed  m  the  heavens,  the  star  is  the  objeot,  and  I  am  the 
subject.  The  words  objective  and  Bubjecttve  have  both  a  transcen- 
dental and  empirical  meamng.  In  experience  there  may  be  some- 
thins  objective,  and  yet,  as  to  its  ongin,  subjective.  The  star 
alluded  to  is  objective  in  experience,  bnt  the  space  which  it  occupies, 
consequently,  as  to  the  three  dimensions  of  the  same,  it  yet  is  accor^ns 
to  its  origin,  subjective,  being  a  mere  form  adhering  to  onr  sensib^ 
focnlty  of  intuition;  without  a  Subjective  property,  nothing  would 
be  present  to  the  being  who  peroeives  by  intuition. 

Opine  to  (Mmnm),  the  lowest  degree  of  holding  for  true  or  of 
the  subjective  validity  of  the  judgment  in  reference  to  conviction. 

Organon  {Organon)  in  general,  means  a  collection  of  the  rules 
by  which  a  scientific  system  can  be  constructed ;  the  organon  of 
pure  reason,  is  that  which  has  reference  to  the  science  of  all  cognitions 
a  priori,  or  what  is  termed,  Metaphysick. 

OsTBNSiVE  (OriMuto),  An  ostensive  conception  indicates  how  an 
object  is  constituted.  It  is  opposed  to  the  euristic  conception  which 
indicates  how,  under  its  gmdance,  the  quality  and  connexion  of 
objects  of  experience  in  general  are  to  be  sought.  The  conception 
of  a  man,  a  house,  &e.,  is  an  ostenmve  one ;  the  conception  of  a  su- 
preme intelligence  (for  theoretic  reason)  is  an  euristic  conception. 

Pabalogish  {ParaiogitmtM).  A  syllogism  which,  thongh  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  right  conolumon,  is  false  in  point  of  form,  is  termed 
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others  with  it,  it  is  a  Sophitm. 

Pbbception  ( WaArae&mtutff)  is  in  no  way  Bynonymoiis  with 
YonuUung,  aJthouj^h  tbey  ore  not  unfieqnently  used  one  foi  tiia 
other.  The  empirictd  intuition  ia  a  Bepiesentation,  (  VonOelliMg,) 
hut  I  have  only  a  Peroeption  (  Wakmehmnttg),  when  the  representa- 
tion IB  accompanied  by  oonsciousncra. 

Phenomskon  i^ErtdiMnitng),  Ptuenomenon,  or  what  appe«n  to  the 
senses.     It  ia  opposed  to  Noumenon.     See  NomcsNOM. 

FBTnco-THBoLooT  {PAytUio-AMlo^)  is  the  effort  of  reason  to 
conclude  firom  the  ends  of  natmre  (which  can  only  be  cognized 
empirically),  aa  to  the  supreme  cause  and  its  properties. 

PosBiBii.rrs'  {Mogliehktit),  the  form  of  a  problemattcal  jndgmait ; 
the  conceivable  connexion  of  two  conceptions. 

Fracttical  {Praktiteh).  The  strict  meaning;  of  this  word  is  imme- 
diate will-detemuniag.  Hid  the  Critick  of  piactioal  reason  is  nothing 
else  but  the  critick  of  that  fitculty  of  reason  which  immediately 
determines  the  will. 

pRAOHATiCAL  {ProffmatmX)  is  that  which  holds  true  aa  the  Ibnn- 
dation  of  general  wcl^ire. 

PsrcHOLOOT  {Ptj/eAoloffie)  embraces  the  whole  cognition  of  the 
thinking  subject,  or  it  is  the  doctrine  of  mind.  It  is  a  part  ofphynca 
in  the  more  extended  sense. 

Quanta  continiia  (^Mieumde  amten)  are  such  its  no  part  thereof 
is  the  smallest  possible,  (no  part  in  fact  simple). 

QoANTm  (^Grotte).  The  passage  at  page  159  is  extremely  obacnie 
in  the  or^nal,  in  consequence  probably  of  some  error  of  Uie  pms, 
all  the  German  editions  closing  the  parmtheais  at  the  woida, 
*'  given  measure,"  whilst  it  apparently  should  be  after  "  inteaisi'e 
quantity.'  It  may  also  be  remarked  ber^  that  the  passage  at  pwe  52, 
section  in,  is  doubtful ;  in  the  original  the  gonitiTe  caae  is  used  *'  of 
objects,"  and  tbua  the  whole  sentence  is  obscured.  It  should,  in  sQ 
likelihood,  be  the  accusative,  and  the  sentence  would  then  be 
"  Intuition  in  space  and  time  represents  external  objects,  aa  well 
as  tiie  self-intuition  of  the  mind,  both,  &c.' 

Rralibm  {JRealittn)  ia  the  assertion  that  certain  objects  tii  onr 
cognition  exist  independently  of  our  mode  of  cognizing  them.  The 
ontical  formal  or  transcendental  Realism  ia  the  theory,  that  every 
thing  which  is  envisaged  in  space  or  time,  consequently  all  objects  of 
an  experience  poaaib^  to  ns,  are  things  subsisting  in  themselvea. 
The  contrary  of  this  is  Transcendental  Idealism. 

Ebodlatitb  {Reffulativ)  does  not,  a  priori,  determine  how  aome- 
thing  must  be,  or  is  to  be,  but  how  something  must  be  sought. 
See  ConaTiTUTiVK. 

Rbafbody  (Bhiyjmdie),  used  by  Kant  figuratively,  to  intimate  « 
want  of  connexion  between  the  parts  of  a  science. 
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ScHEKA  {Sehmaa),  tennod  by  Hr.  Semple  g^totiim,  is  the  repre- 
aentation  of  a.  uniTeisal  proceeding  of  the  imagmation  to  procure  for 
a  conception  its  im^e.  To  all  coaceptions  an  object  must  be  given, 
and  objects  are  given  to  ub  only  tbrough  the  modification  of  our  sen- 
sibility. Pure  conceptions  a  priori  muBt  contain  k  priori  formal  con- 
ditions of  the  sensibility,  (of  the  internal  sense  especially),  under 
ivhich  alone  the  pure  underBtauding- conception  a  priori  can  be  applied 
to  any  object  a  priori.  This  formal  and  pure  condition  of  senBibdity, 
and  to  which  the  pure  understanding-conception  is  restricted  in  its 
use,  is  termed  by  Kant  the  transcendental  Bchema  of  this  underatand- 
iDg-conception.  The  procedure  with  these  Schemata,  or  the  sensible 
conditions  under  which  pure  understanding  alone  can  be  used,  he  also 
termed  the  Schematitmiu  of  the  pure  understaudiug.  The  schema  is 
only  in  itself  a  product  of  the  imagination,  but  it  is  still  to  be  dia- 
tinguisbed  from  an  image  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  no  single  intuition. 
Five  dots  in  a  line  are,  for  example,  on  image  of  the  nnmber  five ; 
Init  the  schona  of  a  conception,  for  mstance,  of  a  number  in  general,  is 
more  the  repreeentation  of  a  method  of  representing  a  multitude 
according  to  a  certain  conception,  for  instance  a  thousand,  in  an  image, 
than  this  image  itself. 

Sensation  {Emj^n£ng).  This  is  the  efifect  of  the  impreesion 
which  the  object  makes  upon  the  mind.  It  ia  a  perception  which 
refers  to  the  subject  only,  as  a  modification  of  his  state. 

Sense  internal  (Sinn  mnere)  Self-conscionsness  of  Apprebenmon : 
the  Empirical  ApperDeption. 

Space  {Bourn)  ia  a  pure  intnitjon,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  external  intnitions,  and  is  represented  as  an  infinitely  giTen  quan- 
tity. It  is  the  formal  condition  of  all  matter,  that  is,  without  it,  no 
matter,  uid  consequently  no  corporeal  world,  can  be  thought.  Space 
uid  time  have  no  transcendental  objectivity,  that  is,  tney  are  in 
tb^nselvcs  non-existing,  independent  of  our  intuition-faculty  j  but 
they  have  objectivity  m  respect  of  the  empirical  use,  that  is,  they 
exist  aa  to  all  beings  that  posseea  such  a  bcnlty  of  intuition  as 
ourselves. 

Sgnbiblb,  or  Sessititb,  or  SaNgcAi.  (Setuibef).  These  tenns  are 
opposed  to  inttUiffible,  &c.,  and  signify,  when  they  are  used  as  to 

3ution8,  that  such  spring  &om  the  senses  and  not  from  the 
Erstanding,  To  speak  of  "an  intellectual  world,"  ia  incorrect,  as 
cognitions  and  not  objecte  are  intellectual.  There  is  some  little  di^r- 
ence  in  the  above  three  expressions,  inasmuch  as  an  object  perceived 
through  the  senscB  is  tennble  ;  a  cognition,  on  the  other  bond,  which 
springs  from  the  senses  is  i^uitiw; — for  instance — that  cognition 
which  springs  from  the  objects  of  our  world  of  sense.  In  the  same 
way  an  object  which  can  only  be  perceived  intuitively  through  the 
UDdeistanaing,  is  intelligible,  but  a  cognition  which  springs  out  of 
the  understanding,  as,  for  example,  that  all  changes  have  a  cause,  is 
intellectual.  Sauual  and  tentitive  are  also  different:  a  cognition  is 
termed  sensual  or  sensible,  when  it  consists  of  scnsationa ;  and  sensi- 
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tire,  whan  it  is  siTco  tbron^  tha  foim  <tf  tbe  acBHbili^.  ^M 
cognition  of  Iwht  is  senBiisl,  t^t  of  s  triaiu^  senritiTe. 

OBBiss  {MttU).  Tbe  coaaiical  one  u  tne  aeiiw  of  phencHnem. 
This  asoendB  or  descends.  The  word  is  nsed  in  German  in  the  fdnnl 
number,  sad  has  therefore  beoi  employed  in  the  sama  wny  occuioo- 
aOy  in  the  translation,  particnlarlj  where  it  rendered  toe  nteming 
more  peiapicnoas. 

SPBCmcATioK  Law  or  {^^MnifieationtffneU:).  The  principle  of 
variety  or  diSarence. 

SpmTAxeavaiaBB  (i^KmUmdtiil).  In  general,  spoiitanaty  is  s^- 
active,  unconditioned  oausslity.  In  putioulsr,  the  spontsneity  of  the 
lepiesentins  fomilty  consists  in  the  activity  or  operation  of  the 
zepreeentatinK  atibject  upon  the  impr«srioiu  received. 

SuBlBor  (i&dyeet)  and  Sdbibctitb  {Svi^tetivi)  are  opposed  to  ol^ect 
and  objective,  for  the  explanation  of  which  see  these  terms. 

ScBnnvNCB  {tvhtittaui)  the  existence  of  the  subctanoe,  as  in- 
herence is  that  vi  the  accident. 

Sniioaisic  (ScAlusi).  Every  deduction  of  one  jndg;ment  firom  another 
which  occurs  throuf^h  a  partimW  function  of  thmking^  ia  oalled  a 
Syllogism,  the  last  term  of  which  is  the  conclusion  or  (xmsaqnenoa. 

Tbohnice  {TetAnii)  of  Nature  is  termed,  in  Teleology,  tbe 
causality  of  nature,  so  fiu  as  we  find  in  its  products  some- 
thing sanilar  to  a  purpose.  It  is  divided  into  Teobnica  natum 
intentionatis,  and  Tecbnica  natnro  natuialis;  the  first  opposed 
to  the  mechanism  of  nature,  which  is  the  determination  of  canaes 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  second  bmng  identioal 
with  this  mecdianisin. 

I^LBOLOOT  {Tdeolo^)  is  the  mode  of  judging  of  nainral  adeooe 
according  to  the  principle  of  ends  or  purpoeea. 

Tbsobkji  {Leknalx  Leirtpmei)  or  Lemma,  Dogma,  muneonsly 
printed  apoth^[m  page  555. 

Tbinkinq  {Danitn}  Thon^^t,  Cavitation,  Excogitation,  The  vob 
has  also  the  same  significations.  To  think  is  to  cc^nixe  Iv  mnaim 
of  conceptions.  All  thinking,  however,  points  first  to  intmtione  as 
means.  If  I  hear  the  Toioee  of  men  in  the  streets,  my  senses 
(muekauen)  percmve  these  by  intuition,  but  it  is  my  nndeistandii^ 
which  thinks  that  these  sounds  are  the  voic«e  of  men. 

TiHB  (,Z«it)  is  a  pure  intuition  whidi  liee  at  the  foundation  of  all 
intuitions  in  general,  and  is  represented  as  an  infinitely  given 
quantity.  The  representation  of  time  does  not  begin,  as  something 
that  is  empirical,  but  is  presupposed  in  eensible  imprwdons.  What 
comes  into  the  senses  is  represented  only  W  means  of  time  as 
aimultaneous  or  successive,  and  it  is  the  originu  perceptive  repRsen- 
tation  of  the  possibility  of  tbe  two. 

TsAitBcENDEfT  (TVoNKMuimf,  UhenehvMnglieh)  is  that  whidi  is 
opposed  to  immaaeat,  and  which  only  belongs  to  what  is  oat  of 
experience,  or  truiscends  the  same. 
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l^AHBOEiCDEMTAL  ( TroHtemtbtUal)  meana  that  kmd  of  cognition 
which  conoeiDS  the  poasibilitj'  and  the  nse  of  cognition  k  priori. 
Thug,  the  cognition  that  space,  with  all  the  geometrical  determina- 
tions of  the  some,  ie  not  at  all  of  empirical  origin,  and  the  possibOit^ 
how  it  still  may  be  referred  a  pnori  to  objects  of  experience,  is 
tituucendentaL  This  is  q>p08ed  to  unpirical,  which  not  only  relates 
to,  hnt  also  aiisee  from,  experience. 

TTNooitDrnoHED,  Unoonsitional,  ob Unooniiitionatb,  (UniieMnff- 
let),  see  Conditionbd.  It  is  that  which  is  absolntely  and  in  itself  ot 
internally  possible,  and  is  exranpted  from  the  conditions  circum- 
Bcribiog  a  thing  in  time  or  space. 

UHDKBSTAHDiHa  {VenUmd)  is  the  &calty  which  coi^oins  the 
diveimty  which  is  {iiniished  us  by  the  senses,  tmd  forms  into  a 
whole,  the  sensible  representations  which  are  given  to  ns.  The 
word  Terstand  is  nsed  occasionoUy  ae  being  synonymous  with 
Temnnft  (reason),  and  is  the  facnlty  of  cogmtion  in  genet&l,  and  in 
this  sense  the  Critick  of  pure  Reason  might  be  termed  also  the  Cri- 
tick  of  pure  TJnderstanding-  The  discuTBive  Understanding  is  the 
feculty  of  co^iamig  objects,  not  immediately,  bnt  through  conceptions. 
And  as  intuition  belongs  to  cognition,  and  as  a  faculty  of  a  complete 
spontaneousness  of  intuition,  or  which  perceives  the  intuition  not 
pasmvely,  but  produces  spontMieously  from  itself  a  cognition-faculty 
oifieient  from  and  independent  of  what  is  the  sensibility, — would 
be  consequently  TJnderstandiiig  in  the  widest  sense,--— we  might 
think  such  an  intuitive,  enyisagii%  Understanding  (intellecine  tn- 
tuitivns),  negatively,  as  a  non-^cuisive  Understanding.  The 
gmt^nar  metueiuaventand,  and  ^e  gmttMitinn  are  sensus  conuua- 
nis  logious  or  common  sense,  and  the  getmidar  vtrttand,  sound 
sense. 

UNiVEitSALLY-TAiJD,  {Al^emetn  gvUig)  when  refened  to  a  judg- 
ment, expieeees  that  which,  under  certain  conditions,  eve^  one  must 
jnd^e  in  the  same  way.  These  judgments  are  agun  divided  into 
sabiectiTely-valid  and  objectively-v^d.  If  the  condition  be  ob- 
jective, that  is,  if  it  lie  in  the  object  represented  through  the 
judgment,  it  is  then  an  objectively  nnivereally  valid  judgment.  For 
example,  "  roses  are  red,'  is  an  objectively  universally  valid  judgment, 
because  the  condition  of  the  judnnent  is  in  the  object  of  experience,  or 
the  rsd  roses.  "  The  roses  are  beantifol,"  is  a  subjectively  univer- 
sally valid  judgment,  since  the  condition  of  the  judgment  lies  in 
the  taste  of  the  person  judging,  through  which  alone  something  is 
fonnd  to  be  beautiful. 
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